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THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 

By  the  AornoBS  op  '  KEicr-KOirBr  Mobttbov,"  '  With  HiBP  iMD  Caows,"  etc. 

PABT  n. 

OHAPTEE  I. 

ohorch  built  b7  the  ArmstroDgs. 
There  ia  the  church  with  a  spire, 
where  the  Ttoar  of  the  newl^-made 
district  bus  off  the  chnacel  from 
the  nave,  so  as  to  keep  tip  the  An- 
glican figmeat  of  loity  and  priest- 
hood,  and  ererj  Sanday  brings 
up  the  rear  of  s  grand  procession 
of  twelve,  marching  two  and  two, 
from  the  vestrj,  a  distance  of  at 
least  ten  feet,  to  their  seats  in  the 
choir.    There  is  also  the  bam  of 
—     brick,    in    which     something     is 
rt      preached  every  Sunday  which  is 
e,      lond,  fierce,  and   satis^diig,   and 
a      gives  unfeigned    pleasure  to  an 
ohild  into  a  man      overflowing  congregation.  There  is 
— have  passed  since  Jack  was  tied      a  broad  new  street,  moch  grander 
to  the  wreck  hj  Captain  Cardiff,     and  finer  than  the  old  High  Street 
If  the  years  have  made  a  differ-     of  Esbrongfa,  just  as  Oxford  Street 
ence  in  the  boy,  they  have  done     eapplanted  High  Street,  Holbom. 
more  for  the  town  of  Esbrongb.  It     Here  shops,  as  good   as  any  in 
had  been   a  sleepy  little  market     London,  supply  the  Esbrongh  la- 
town  ;  it  is  now  a  great  mannfao-     dies  with  those  snperfloities  of 
taring  oentre.   The  lanes,  narrow,     life,  in  the  shape  of  dainty  decora- 
winding,  hedged  with  honeysnckle,     tions,  which  were    unknown   to 
have  become  streets,  mostly  mean,      their  mothers, 
dismal,  uniform,  for  the  '  hands.'  Esbrongh  has  become  u  power 

Where  the  waves  ran  along  the  lone  in  the  land — it  rivals  Barrow-in- 
line of  shore,  stand  docks  with  Fomess;  it  has  outstripped  Dor- 
stately  ships.  There  are  half-a<  lington,  and  left  it  far  behind ;  it 
dozen  ecclesiastical  edifices,  brand  is  conrtod  by  banks ;  it  is  re- 
new, in  addition  to  the  old  parish     speoted  by  commercial  travellers ; 
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and  it  is  considered,  to  thirty 
miles  round  at  least,  as  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  gronnd,  where  pushing 
lads  who  want  to  pick  np  gold 
haye  only  to  go  to  push  and  to 
find.  In  a  certain  sense  the  helief 
is  founded  on  fact,  because  if  yon 
stoop  you  may  pick  np  iron ;  and 
the  transmutation  of  metals  is  no 
longer  a  secret  forEsbrongh  people. 
Esbrongh  is  the  English  Gl^cago. 

One  man  has  done  it  alL  He  is 
the  king  of  the  town,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise;  he  is  the  newly- 
made  mayor,  the  founder  of  all  the 
new  institutions,  the  chief  support 
of  all  the  new  charities,  the  chair- 
man of  all  the  new  committees — 
eyery  thing  in  Esbrongh  is  of  yes- 
terday. He  is  Paul  Bayliss — once 
the  unlucky  Paul — ^who  has  been 
many  things,  and  failed  in  all,  who 
is  now  the  great  and  successful 
PlauL  You  may  see  him  in  his 
caiziage,  driving  from  his  house 
to  the  works,  any  morning.  With 
one  consent  the  people  take  off 
their  hats  to  him.  If  any  fidl 
ini  this  mark  of  reTerenoe,  it  is 
considered  a  proof  of  bad  breeding. 
Stiangers  and  visitors  are  taken 
out  in  the  morning  to  be  shown 
the  local  great  man ;  they  are  also 
invited  to  join  in  the  general  cus- 
tom of  taking  off  their  hats.  Com- 
mercial travellers,  who  are,  as  a 
body,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  greatness  of  success,  salute 
King  Bayliss  with  the  unction  of 
sinc^ty. 

Captain  Perrymont,  who  em- 
ploys nearly  as  many  hands,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  rich, 
does  not  meet  with  the  same  out- 
ward tokens  of  respect.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  Bayliss  belongs 
to  the  people,  Perrymont  belongs 
to  the  land.  Bayliss  has  risen 
from  themselves,  Perrymont  rose 
from  another  level.  Bayliss  is 
rough,  genial,  and  hearty ;  Perry- 
mont is  reserved.  Bayliss  is  open- 
handed  and  generous ;  Perrymont 


giyes  rarely,  though  he  gives  large 
sums.  Bayliss,  if  rough  and  rude 
of  speech,  if  ostentatious  of  his 
wealth,  is  always  in  evidence  as 
the  ridi  and  sucoeesfnl  man.  He 
drives  in  his  carriage,  while  Perry- 
mont prefers  to  walk.  Captain 
Perrymont  is  courteous,  delicate  in 
his  phrases,  sensitive  of  nature, 
polite  to  his  employ^;  but  he  is 
as  xmapproaohable  as  when  he  was 
on  frill  pay  and  in  command  of  a 
three-decker.  Bayliss  will  swear 
at  a  man  ono  moment  and  ask  him 
to  dinner  the  next ;  he  will  abuse 
a  clerk  like  a  pickpocket,  and 
then,  finding  that  he  is  himself  in 
fault,  will  send  him  a  cheque. 
Perrymont  considers  his  people  as 
the  crew  of  his  ship;  they  are 
paid,  and  must  do  their  duty.  But 
he  pays  his  people  well,  and  he  is 
better  served  than  Bayliss.  He 
forms  his  own  plan  of  social  eco- 
nomy, and  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  His 
establishment  could  be  any  time 
reduced  by  five-and-twenty  per 
cent ;  but  Perrymont  pays  what  he 
thinlu  is  just  and  right  Yet  he 
is  not  popular,  for  he  is  not  known. 
Men  as  they  are,  and  as  they  seem 
to  be,  are  often  twain.  Bayliss, 
who  shows  so  generous,  charitable, 
religious,  bluff,  and  hearty,  is  self- 
ish, greedy,  yain,  and  sensual. 
Perrymont,  who  has  always  led  a 
secluded  life,  has  acquired  the 
faulte  of  secluded  men,  in  that  he 
hides  himself.  No  one  knows,  not 
even  his  son,  the  warm  nature  of 
the  man.  In  his  heart  lies  a  whole 
bank  full  of  possibilities,  neyer 
drawn  upon,  because  men  do  not 
suspect  them.  He  does  not  give 
to  the  things  which  Bayliss  sup- 
ports, not  because  he  is  avaricious, 
but  because  the  objecte  seem  to 
him  unworthy.  He  does  not  mix 
with  the  people  round  him,  be- 
cause their  thoughts  are  not  his, 
and  because  his  pursuite,  which  a 
certain  day  at  Bastable's  may  have 
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taught  ns,  are  such  as  the  com- 
mon  herd  have  no  sympathy  with. 
Bayliss  founded  his  popularity  on 
the  discovery  that  promises  cost 
nothing,  that  fine  words  batter  all 
■sorts  of  sugarless  cakes,  and  make 
them  palatable,  and  that  if  yon 
want  a  man  to  serve  yon  honestly 
yon  must  praise  him.  Perrymont 
was  of  a  nature  most  likely  to 
mount  higher,  Bayliss  of  a  nature 
most  likely  to  sink  lower. 

Twelve  years  ago,  was  there  a 
more  unlucky,  despairing  creature 
in  the  world  than  Paul  Bayliss? 
Poor  Johnny  Armstrong's  money 
brought  no  prosperity  to  the  sorap- 
iron  factory.  The  rent-days  had 
to  be  met,  the  daily  expenses  had 
to  be  found.  Paul  Bayliss  sat  all 
day  in  a  draughty  office  with  pen 
and  paper  before  him,  trying  to 
make  out  that  two  and  three  make 
ten.  In  the  evening  he  went  home 
to  a  peevish  wife,  who  mistook  a 
fretful  temper  for  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  disappointment,  and 
put  the  complaints  which  kept  her 
to  a  couch  on  the  back  of  the  un- 
lucky factory.  With  her,  equally 
peevish,  but  more  spiteful,  sat  his 
sister,  whose  little  fortime  was 
swallowed  up  as  well.  The  end  of 
the  struggle  seemed  very  near. 
But  for  the  sake  of  his  little  child, 
Paul  Bayliss  cared  nothing  when  it 
come. 

Now,  the  peevish  wife  and  the 
>flnappi8h  sister  had  carried  their 
fretfulness  and  ill-temper  to  a 
better  world — ^perhaps  got  rid  of 
them  there  as  a  useless  encum- 
l>rance.  The  little  child,  his  daugh- 
ter Ella,  was  a  young  lady  of  nine- 
teen, the  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  loved  beside  himself,  the 
sole  weak  point  in  what  was  else 
4  panoply  of  selfishness,  proof 
against  arrow  or  shot  of  culverin. 
The  poverty,  gone  like  a  dream, 
was  forgotten,  save  in  the  wakeful 
watches  of  the  night,  when  the 
Toice  of  reality  makes  itself  heard. 


and  we  see  ourselves,  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  have  been,  in  all  the 
unlovely  truth.  We  live  in  the 
sweet  world  of  imagination,  lapped 
by  the  soft  waves  of  fancy,  cradled 
and  lulled  by  the  thoughts  which 
show  us  as  we  wish  ourselves  to 
seem.  Then  a  wakeful  night  comes 
upon  us,  a  casual  speech  from  a 
candid  friend  shakes  us  rudely 
from  our  dreaming,  the  veils  fall 
from  us,  the  coloured  lights  fade 
away,  and  the  white  sunshine 
pours  in  upon  the  souL  Heavens ! 
can  yonder  figure,  smirched  with 
mud,  halt  and  maim,  purblind  and 
groping,  mopping  and  mowing,  a 
hunchback  making  believe  to  be 
an  Apollo — can  this  be  the  self  of 
our  contented  imagination  ? 

The  poverty  gone,  that  was  the 
great  thing ;  wealth — such  wealth 
as  even  a  great  brewer,  or  a  great 
coal-owner,  or  a  great  landed  lord 
might  desire  and  envy — ^in  place 
of  grinding  debt  and  an  empty 
purse.  Beal  wealth — not  the  gaudy 
bubble  of  a  financial  speculation- 
hard  money  for  work  done,  and 
for  solid  metal  sold — no  possible 
fatal  chance  that  might  cause  the 
whole  to  collapse  like  a  house  of 
cards — all  solid,  growing,  tangible 
wealth  —  an  income  steady,  in- 
creasing, dependent  on  a  demand 
as  certain  as  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary armaments,  naval  develop- 
ments, and  other  proofs  of  ad- 
vancing civilisation— also  on  a  sup* 
ply  which  seemed  as  inexhaustible 
as  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
savings  and  investments  grew  year 
by  year ;  the  property  became  daily 
more  valuable ;  men  looked  upon 
the  lucky  Bayliss  with  awe,  as 
upon  one  chosen  specially.  What 
is  before  a  man  so  rich?  England's 
fountain  of  honour  wells  out  plen- 
tifully at  his  feet.  He  shall  be 
knight,  baronet,  pear,  according  as 
he  has  audacity  to  ask  or  ambition 
to  hope. 

How  was  it  done  ? 
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Toa  remember  the  stroke  of 
Myles's  spade,  how  it  split  upon 
the  rock  six  inches  below  the  sur- 
face— ^that  stroke  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Paul  Bayliss's  fortune. 

Bastable  went  the  next  morning 
to  the  tumbledown  factory  where 
Bayliss  sat,  as  usual,  with  the  im- 
possible sum  in  arithmetic  before 
him.  It  was  a  weariness  to  him, 
contriying  how  a  sum  might  be 
pared  off  here  and  saved  there,  and 
how,  when  all  was  done,  he  only 
got  the  deeper  in  the  mire.  How 
did  life  feel  to  those  who  were  not 
so  '  sair  hadden  doun '  by  an  ad- 
yerse  fortune  ?  He  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  man  who  had  yesterday 
played  the  fool  with  a  rod  oyer 
the  field. 

Bastable  pulled  a  chair  to  the 
table  and  sat  down. 

'  Ton  know  me,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
an  assayer  of  metals,  as  well  as  a 
mesmerist  Tou  saw  me  yesterday 
with  Captain  Perrymoni  We  sur- 
yeyed  your  field.  I  am  also  a 
diyiner,  and  am  one  of  the  few 
men  liyiog  who  understand  how 
to  call  and  control  the  spirruts.' 

Bayliss  wayed  his  hand  im- 
patiently. 

'Tut,  tut,  man,' he  cried;  'don't 
come  here  with  your  blather  about 
spirruts.  I  have  got  something  else 
to  do.    There ;  good  morning.' 

'  Wait  a  bit  I  am  also  a  miner- 
alogist and  a  geologist.  I  am  going 
to  make  your  fortune,  Mr.  Bayliss.' 

'My  word!'  said  Paul,  think- 
ing some  spiritualistic  trick  was 
coming;  'that's  more  than  I  can 
do  for  myself.    Go  on,  my  lad.' 

'  Haye  you  eyer  thought,  in  your 
factory  here,  how  it  would  be  if 
you  were  working  your  own  iron  ? 
Stay;  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
answer.  Haye  you  ever  considered 
what  might  be  made  if  you  had 
command  of  the  raw  material,  close 
to  hand,  your  own  for  the  dig- 
ging ?' 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  and  then 


he  pulled  himself  up  short,  for  h» 
thought  he  had  gone  too  far. 

Paul  Bayliss  stared.  It  took 
some  time  to  awaken  him  from  the 
torpor  that  long-continued  unsuo- 
cess,  like  long  frost,  produces  in 
the  brain. 

'Haye  I  thought?'  he  echoed. 
'  Haye  I  lain  awake  at  night  and 
dreamed  impossible  things?  G«t 
to  the  point,  man.' 

'The  point,  as  it  always  is,' 
said  Bastable, '  is  .  .  .  how  much? 
What  is  to  be  my  share  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  large  sum.  Tou 
are  welcome  to  make  money  as 
fast  as  you  like.  For  myself,  I  am 
tired  of  England ;  tired  of  my  life 
here— tired,  if  you  must  know,  of 
my  wife — ^and  I  want  to  go  away 
and  haye  done  with  it.  In  Cali- 
fornia, or  in  Australia,  there  are 
metals  worth  a  man's  trying  for ; 
better  than  all  your  iron  mines 
round  here.' 

'  What  iron  mines  round  here  ?' 

'  Not  yet — not  yet ;  but  there  unU 
he.    Now,  how  much  ?' 

Bayliss  began  to  think  there 
might  be  something  in  it. 

'You  ask  before  you  giye,'  he 
said. 

'  Ay !'  replied  Bastable.  '  He  is 
a  fool  who  giyes  before  he  asks.  I 
giye  nothing ;  I  sell.  You  are  not 
asked  to  giye,  but  to  buy.  How 
much?* 

'How  the  deyil  am  I  to  know 
how  much,  unless  I  know  the 
secret?  asked  the  other,  im- 
patiently. 

'See  here,  then,'  replied  Bas- 
table, producing  a  paper.  '  Here  i» 
an  agreement  by  which  you  pro- 
mise that  if  the  secret  I  shall  give 
you  is  worth  twenty  thoosand 
pounds,  you  will  give  me,  or  ar- 
range for  me  to  draw  upon  you,  aa- 
soon  as  you  are  convinced  of  it,, 
three  thousand.' 

'I  haven't  a  penny  to  give  a 
b^gar,'  replied  Bayliss. 

'That  doesn't  matter.    You  will* 
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isoon  haye  plenty  of  pennies.  Gall 
a  witness — ^^two  witnesses  —  and 
sign.' 

Bayliss  went  out — ^it  was  a  sign 
of  his  poverty  that  he  had  not 
even  a  clerk  to  call — and  brought 
in  his  foreman  and  a  hand  to  wit- 
ness his  signature.  The  signature, 
at  least,  could  bring  no  harm  upon 
him. 

Then  Bastable  communicated 
his  information. 

On  Paul  Bayliss's  land — that 
waste  piece  of  marshy  meadow 
which  had  been  Johnny  Arm- 
strong's last  strip  of  hereditary 
territory,  where  his  paltry  flock  of 
geese  fed,  out  of  whom  he  hoped  to 
make  a  miserable  pound  or  two- 
only  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  lay 
a  vein  of  the  richest  ironstone  the 
country  had  to  show.  How  deep 
it  lay,  how  far  it  stretched,  was 
as  yet  uncertain.  But  there  it 
was ;  all  his  own,  lying  in  his  own 
field,  with  no  one  to  gainsay  his 
right  to  dig. 

'  And  nowhere  else  ?*  asked  Bay- 
liss, breathless.  'Nowhere  else? 
Is  there  none  on  Captain  Ferry- 
monf  s  land  ?' 

'I  suppose  the  vein  runs  both 
ways,'  replied  Bastable.  'Indeed, 
it  must;  but  how  far  down  we 
cannot  say.  Meantime,  there  is 
yours.  I  could  show  you  iron  else- 
where, but  it  would  be  no  use  to 
you,  not  being  on  your  own  land.' 

Bayliss  absolutely  gasped.  Iron 
somewhere  else  that  no  one  knew 
of!  Bastable  was  a  clever  man, 
but  he  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  business,  and  here  his  astute- 
ness failed  him.  After  all,  he  was 
not  a  Yorkshireman  bom. 

'  Tell  me  where  it  is  elsewhere,' 
he  said ;  '  that  is,  if  you  like.' 

'  No  objection  at  all  to  tell  you,' 
replied  Bastable,  thinking  of  his 
three  thousand  pounds.  'Look; 
this  is  a  map  of  Bavendale  county. 
I've  walked  all  over  this  district 
with  a  hammer  in  my  hand.    I've 


made  discoveries.  Here,  for  in- 
stance: this  is  in  the  cliff,  you 
know,  at  Bavenbum-by-the-Sea ; 
the  iron  crops  up  at  the  surface. 
The  property  belongs  to ' 

'Ah,  never  mind,'  said  Bayliss 
impatiently.  'Gk>  on;  go  on. 
Never  mind  the  details.' 

'  Well,  then,  here  again,  also  by 
the  sea,  only  you  would  have  to 
tunnel  under  it;  and  here,  four 
miles  away,  just  behind  the  old 
farmhouse  that  I've  marked  in  the 
map.' 

'  And  why  haven't  you  sold  this 
information  too  ?' 

'  Because  they  know  it  already.' 

Bayliss's  face  dropped. 

'They  know  it  already — the 
dolts  1  the  donkeys!  the  idiots! — 
and  they  won't  work  it.  They 
haven't  the  spirit  to  pick  up  the 
fortune  that  is  lying  at  their  feet 
when  it  only  wants  a  few  thou- 
sands to  work  it.  I've  tried  them. 
They  refuse  to  touch  it :  they  like 
to  go  on  in  their  old-fashioned 
way.' 

It  seems  incredible,  but  all  this 
was  possible  only  twenty  years 
ago. 

Bayliss  had  got  hold  of  the 
map  now,  and  was  poring  over  it 
in  an  earnest,  excited  way. 

'It's  no  use  to  you,'  he  said 
carelessly ; '  you  may  as  well  leave 
it  with  me ;'  and  tossed  the  map, 
as  if  not  caring  much  about  it,  on 
a  table  beside  him.  '  Come  with 
me  now,  and  show  me  where  the 
iron  is  on  my  ground.' 

Bastable  left  the  map  with  him, 
and  they  walked  away  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  found  the  iron  the 
day  before. 

Bayliss  was  not  a  man  to  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet,  when 
the  chance,  long  wished  for,  came 
at  length.  Nor  was  he  one  to  let 
things  out  before  their  time.  He 
went  up  to  London,  furnished  by 
an  unsuspecting  lawyer  with  infor- 
mation, and  came  back  to  Esbrongh 
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with  a  smart  young  man  from  the 

great    firm    of with  whom 

he  made  excursions  backwards  and 
forwards  to  his  field.  The  result 
was  an  immediate  advanoe  of  eash, 
and  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. 

Before  many  weeks  elapsed,  it 
was  known,  that  Paul  Bayliss  had 
found  iron  on  his  ground;  that 
Paul  Bayliss  was  erecting  works 
with  borrowed  money;  that  Paul 
Bayliss  had  xmdertaken  the  work- 
ing of  newly-found  mines  in  Bayen- 
dale  county,  at  the  expense  of  a 
royalty  on  every  ton;  and  that 
Paul  Bayliss,  as  for  a  year  or  two 
the  sleepy  people  thought,  was  on 
the  highroad  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin. 

Paul  Bayliss  knew  better:  he 
was  on  the  highroad  to  a  colossal 
fortune ;  and  he  arrived  there. 

As  for  Bastable,  when  he  found 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  his 
map,  he  used  bad  language,  and 
felt  small.  He  felt  small  at  home, 
and  he  used  bad  language  in  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Bayliss.  But 
Bayliss  was  not  a  man  to  be 
datmted  by  bad  language,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  had  himself  a  plentiful 
stock  ready  to  hand. 

'  You  see,'  he  said, '  you  made  a 
good  bargain,  but  you  might  have 
made  a  better.  The  three  thou- 
sand shall  be  yours.  You  do  not 
xmderstand,  of  course,  that  what 
people  will  not  do  for  themselves 
they  will  let  others  do  for  them. 
I  put  money  into  their  pockets 
without  risk  or  trouble,  and  into 
my  own  too.  Come,  man,  be  rea- 
sonable. You  have  got  all  you 
asked.  Why  grumble  because  I 
have  got  more  than  I  paid  for  ?' 

Bastable  began  to  swear  again, 
but  it  was  no  use. 

'  Not  one  single  other  sixpence, 
man,'  said  Bayliss — '  not  one  sin- 
gle sixpence  shall  you  have  out  of 
ii  You  thought  to  get  three 
thousand  out  of   twenty  or  so. 


did  you  ?  Much  you  knew  about 
iron  mines !  That  was  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  your  6wn  mind,  Bastable,** 
he  added  with  a  chuckle.  '  If  I 
live  ten  years  longer,  it  won't  be 
one  per  cent.  If  I  live  twenty 
years  longer,  it  will  not  be  an 
eighth  per  cent' 

And  he  was  right.  Bastable, 
when  he  got  his  three  thousand, 
disappeared ;  left  Esbrough  with- 
out the  politeness  of  letting  his 
wife  know  that  he  was  about  to- 
go,  or  what  was  to  be  his  future 
address.  Nor  did  he  leave  behind 
him  any  portion  of  the  three 
thousand.  Bastable  was  no  more 
seen,  and  if  any  human  being  re- 
gretted his  departure,  he  or  she 
was  not  known  to  his  wife  and 
friends. 

Of  course  the  thing  went  far- 
ther. Paul  Bayliss  did  not  have 
all  the  luck  to  himself.  Captain 
Perrymont  was  reminded  that  the 
surroxmding  lands  were  his,  and, 
stirred  out  of  his  tranquil  life, 
began  also  to  seek  for  iron,  and 
found  it,  for  the  country-side  was 
one  great  iron-bed.  He,  too,  com- 
menced the  glorious  game  of 
making  a  fortune.  And  then 
people  took  to  writing  books,  in 
order  to  show  that  everybody 
always  knew  how  iron  was  plen- 
tiful in  Bavendale  county,  and 
each  man  called  himself  and  his 
neighbour  ass,  because  they  had 
not  been  the  first  to  turn  the 
knowledge  to  a  practical  use. 

These  things  happened  when 
Jack's  education  was  beginning  at 
Croxwold  Bectory,  ten  miles  from 
Esbrough.  News  of  local  afiiEdrs 
were  but  slightly  regarded  by  Mr. 
Fortescue,  to  whom  events  of 
later  date  than  the  beginning  of 
our  era  possessed  small  interest. 
That  Mr.  Bayliss  had  found  iron ; 
that  a  little  town,  through  one 
nwn's  luck  and  energy,  was  be- 
coming a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  was  not  enough  to  change 
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the  ordinary  topics  of  talk  betwaen 
the  clergyman  and  his  pupil.  So 
that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bayliss  was 
now  a  rich  man  grew  np  by  de- 
grees in  Jack's  mind.  With  it  he 
associated,  dimly  enough,  Myles's 
statement  that  Mr.  Bayliss  would 
some  day  be  pleased  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

Meantime  he  had  to  get  edu- 
cated. Fortunately  his  patron 
was  not  one  of  those  with  whom 
solitude  crystallises  the  brain.  He 
found  a  boy  totally  ignorant  even 
of  the  most  elementary  learning, 
but  quick  and  ready  beyond  belief. 
Jack  absorbed  eyerything,  and 
forgot  nothing. 

The  day's  work  began  at  six, 
and  lasted  till  bedtime.  The 
pupil  was  neyer  tired  of  learning, 
nor  the  master  of  teaching.  There 
was  not  too  much  book-work,  be- 
cause Jack  was  only  too  ready  to 
read  all  day  long.  They  roamed 
about  in  the  fields,  and  the  man 
of  experience  talked.  In  these 
walks  the  boy  learned  something 
of  those  sciences  of  observation 
which  are  best  thus  taught :  he  was 
able  to  discern  between  flowers, 
and  imbibed  the  elementary  no- 
tions of  geology.  In  the  eyening 
he  watched  the  stars,  and  learned 
to  humble  his  soul  in  presence  of 
the  heavenly  vastness;  the  morn- 
ings were  spent  over  his  books, 
and  after  their  early  dinner  his 
tutor  told  his  unwearied  listener 
something  from  the  mighty  book 
of  human  progress.  Gkx)d  men 
and  great  men  adorned  the  pages 
of  this  unwritten  work,  which  lay 
in  the  boy's  mind  like  the  seed- 
ling in  the  warm  spring  ground, 
ready  to  put  forth  leaves  and 
flowers. 

There  was  no  play.  Singular  to 
relate,  the  boy  was  never  taught 
cricket  or  football,  those  games  so 
essential  to  modem  education  that 
we  are  fain  to  give  up  three- 
fourths  of  our  boys'  time  to  their 


study.  Jack  had  a  pony,  and  the 
tutor  and  the  boy  rode  toge- 
ther: he  had  a  fishing-rod,  and 
they  whipped  the  streams  f<Mr 
tro^t:  he  had  a  dog  with  whom 
he  could  run  and  shout;  but 
actually  no  play. 

At  'fourteen  Mr.  Fortescue  took 
him  for  three  months  to  France, 
and  they  both  lodged  in  the  house 
of  a  pdsteur  near  Paris.  During 
those  three  months  no  books  but 
French,  and  no  talk  but  in  French. 
The  boy  positively  knew  more 
French  when  they  returned  than 
any  Bugbeian  at  eighteen.  At 
fifteen,  Mr.  Fortescue  took  him 
to  Dresden.  Same  effect  Jack 
learned  German  in  the  three 
months  spent  there. 

The  two  great  events  of  his 
education,  however,  were  when, 
at  about  fourteen,  Mr.  Fortescue 
presented  him,  seeing  his  handi- 
ness  with  the  household  tools, 
with  a  lathe,  and  when  a  little 
later  he  began  to  teach  him  ma- 
thematics. 

It  was  many  years  since  the  old 
clergyman  had  taken  his  degree 
at  Cambridge,  but  he  bought 
the  new  books  and  began  to  study 
the  new  methods.  He  felt  his  old 
power  return,  and  with  it  a  long- 
forgotten  enthusiasm,  which  he 
was  not  slow  in  imparting  to  the 
boy.  Then  he  found  that  the 
right  line  was  reached  at  length ; 
Jack  should  be  Senior  Wrangler. 
He  reckoned,  however,  without 
the  boy's  consent.  The  signs  and 
symbols  proved  attractive  at  first; 
the  mysterious  power  which  the 
ever  new  combinations  of  letters 
and  figures  possess  enchanted  him 
for  a  year  or  two ;  but  he  wanted 
to  make  the  science  a  means,  not 
an  end.  He  would  be  no  mere 
mathematician  wasting  his  life  in 
obtaining  useless  results ;  he  was 
a  mechanician. 

Bom  in  a  foundry,  the  first 
light  that  played  upon  his  open- 
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ing  eyes  the  fierce  glare  of  a  fur- 
nace, the  first  Bonnds  that  smote 
his  ears  the  stroke  of  a  hammer, 
how  should  the  boy  be  anything 
but  a  mechanician  ? 

He  loved  the  wheels  as  William 
loved  the  red  deer.  He  took  every 
opportunity  of  watching  the  fur- 
nace roaring  like  a  hungry  mon- 
ster; the  steam  hammers  beating 
up  the  stubborn  metal  as  if  it 
were  so  much  soft  wax;  the  molten 
iron  pouring  in  liquid  fire  into  the 
grooves  and  moulds.  He  loved  to 
stand  before  the  machines  and 
watch  their  wheels  go  round,  fol- 
lowing every  link  till  he  mastered 
the  secret  of  their  motion  and 
grasped  the  thought  that  gave 
them  life.  They  seemed  to  him 
to  be  animated  beings.  Prome- 
theus, when  he  blew  the  divine 
fire  into  his  image  of  clay,  and 
saw  it  breathe  and  move,  did  not 
experience  a  more  intense  delight 
than  Jack  Armstrong  when,  from 
his  own  lathe,  he  first  turned  out 
an  engine  moved  by  the  same 
power  which  worked  the  steamers 
and  the  mills.  Then  grew  up  in 
his  mind  that,  great  as  are  the 
achievements  of  many  -  minded 
man,  there  is  none  so  great,  no 
triumph  so  legitimate,  no  glory  so 
enviable,  as  that  of  a  mechanician. 

He  would  be  a  mechanician. 

Myles  came  once  a  year  to  see 
him.  He  began  by  coming  diffi- 
dently, for  he  thought  the  boy 
would  be  ashamed  of  him.  But 
after  the  first  visit  he  came  trust- 
fully; and  they  used  to  make  a 
great  feast  for  him — a  feast  espe- 
cially of  fruit,  cream,  and  sugar, 
with  Gofiee  after  it,  such  as  he 
loved.  He  came  in  the  summer, 
when  the  strawberries  were  ripe, 
and  the  three  would  sit  on  the 
lawn — Mr.  Fortescue  for  the  most 
part  silent,  wondering  what  might 
be  the  mental  condition  of  this 
singular  Irishman — while  Myles 
talked,  pouring   out  the  things 


that  came  into  his  mind  during 
the  twelve  months,  and  were  stored 
up  till  he  could  tell  them  to  Jack. 
It  was  a  great  night,  looked  for 
by  all  three  as  a  change  from  the 
monotony  of  the  days ;  and  for  the 
tutor  and  his  boy  a  connection,  if 
ever  so  remote,  with  the  world  of 
humanity  beyond  them :  to  Myles, 
a  night  of  enjoyment,  with  an 
elevation  of  moral  tone,  to  prepare 
for  which  cost  him  at  least  a 
month  of  mental  training ;  and  to 
the  boy,  a  glimpse  of  the  outer 
world,  of  which  the  very  memory 
was  gradually  fading  from  his  re- 
collection. 

But  as  for  society,  none,  unless 
when  some  old  college  chum  of 
Mr.  Fortescue  dropped  down  upon 
them  for  a  week  or  two,  when  the 
boy  sat  and  listened  to  the  elders' 
talk.  Jack,  then,  grew  up  a  rather 
serious  boy,  full  of  strange  know- 
ledge, with  a  passionate  love  for 
everything  that  spoke  of  contriv- 
ance and  the  mastery  of  Nature. 
When  Jack  was  seventeen,  Mr. 
Fortescue  came  to  London  with 
him  and  made  him  read  at  Univer- 
sity College.  He  was  to  be  Senior 
Wrangler,  Mr.  Fortescue  thought. 
Jack  read,  but  he  spent  his  spare 
hours  in  the  workshop,  and  his 
evenings  reading  books  on  mechan- 
ical appliances.  At  eighteen.  Jack 
went  to  Cambridge,  in  obedience 
to  orders.  It  was  before  the  days 
when  the  universities  and  the  col- 
leges began  to  bid  against  each 
other  by  ofifering  entrance  scholar- 
ships ;  but  at  the  end  of  his  fresh- 
man's year  he  was  first  in  the 
college  examination.  This  was  at 
St.  John's,  that  noble  nurse  of 
learning,  where  to  be  first  of  your 
year  means  to  be  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  your  generation. 

Cambridge  taught  him  some- 
thing of  the  world;  how  other 
men  of  his  own  age  looked  on 
things:  that  there  are  things  as 
worthy  as  mechanics :  the  proper 
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bearing  of  man  with  his  oontempo- 
laries:  a  respect  for  the  book- 
worm's life :  dae.reYerenoe  for  the 
sacredness  of  ancient  things :  tole- 
ration of  opinion.  Cambridge  also 
taught  him  how  to  row. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  Jack 
struck.  He  would  not  waste  any 
more  time  in  mathematics.  He 
knew  enough  to  start  him  in  his 
profession,  for  he  would  be  a  me- 
chanical engineer.  Mr.  Fortescue, 
seeing  the  young  man's  determi- 
nation, conceded  the  point  with 
an  inward  struggle. 

'  I  thought/  he  said,  '  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mechanician,  you 
would  be  the  mathematician  of 
mechanics.  I  hoped  that  you  would 
write  books  in  which  new  mechan- 
ical principles  might  be  deduced. 
And  you  prefer,'  he  added  mildly, 
'  to  toil  in  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
a  factory,  like  a  common  work- 
man.' 

Jack  laughed.  'I  am  a  common 
workman,'  he  said. 

Then  he  begged  another  thing : 
that  he  might  serve  his  time  in 
Esbrough. 

'No  one,  I  suppose,'  he  said, 
'  remembers  anything  about  my 
name  or  my  people' — as  if  Es- 
brough could  forget  the  Arm- 
strongs 1  '  But  I  cannot  forget  how 
Myles  hoisted  me  on  my  father's 
tombstone,  and  told  me  that  it  was 
once  all  tiieirs.  I  should  like  to 
go  to  Esbrough,  and  I  should  like 
to  work  with  Mr.  Bayliss,  once  my 
father's  partner.' 

'  Workpeople,  I  am  told,'  said 
Mr.  Fortescue,  '  are  persons  gene- 
rally disagreeable  in  their  habits, 
and  rude  in  their  manners.  They 
would  have  no  consideration  what- 
ever for  you.' 

'  That  is  what  I  want,  sir.  I 
want  to  be  a  workman  in  order 
that  I  may  be  a  master  afterwards. 
Do  you  remember  what  you  told 
me  once  about  the  decline  of  the 
architectural  art — ^how  that  it  be- 


gan to  decay  when  architects  ceased 
to  be  builders  ?  It  is  just  the  same 
with  engineering.  We  get  on  be- 
cause we  are  workmen  as  well  as 
engineers.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  anything  unless  I  am  tied  to 
the  workshop  for  twelve  hours 
a  day.' 

It  was  during  these  discussions 
that  Myles  turned  up  in  time  to 
take  his  pari  He  had  but  vague 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  professions, 
and,  except  that  he  wanted  Jack  to 
be  a  great  man,  cared  little  in  what 
direction  his  greatness  might  turn. 
But  that  Jack,  after  all  his  beau- 
tiful education — after  promising  to 
eclipse  all  the  later  Armstrongs, 
should  go  and  work  in  a  rough 
dress,  among  rough  workmen, 
seemed  a  fall  of  most  lamentable 
depth ;  and  Myles  nearly  cried  when 
Jack  became  more  obstinate,  refus- 
ing, as  the  hawker  thought,  the 
career  of  glory,  and  choosing  one 
of  servitude.  When  he  heard  that 
Jack  proposed  to  work  in  Bayliss's 
factory,  he  immediately  proposed 
to  introduce  him,  himself. 

'Lord!  Lord!'  cried  Myles, 
'  Paul  Bayliss !  I  haven't  seen  Paul 
Bayliss  since  you  were  bom,  only 
when  I  see  him  that  day  when  Mrs. 
Bastable  was  at  her  tricks  in  the 
field.  Paul  Bayliss!  He  used  to 
come  the  complete  farmyard  — 
ducks  and  pigs — ^both  together, 
mind — wonderful !  Paul  Bayliss ! ' 
— the  memory  of  the  past  made 
his  voice  drop  a  little — '  Jack,  he'll 
jump  out  of  his  skin  when  he  sees 
you  again.' 

Pacd  Bayliss  very  nearly  did 
jump  out  of  his  skin  when  Myles, 
dressed  in  his  best,  brought  Jack 
Armstrong  to  see  him.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  lawn  in 
front  of  his  house.  He  had  clearly 
no  recollection  of  Myles,  whose 
appearance  sixteen  years,  with  tem- 
perance, had  greatly  changed — ^and 
for  the  better.  Of  course  he  did 
not  know  who  was  the  young  gen- 
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tleman,  tall  and  handsome,  who 
stood  beside  his  yisitor. 

'  Mr.  Bayliss/  Myles  began,  '  it 
isn't  that  we're  old  friends  that  I 
come  to  see  you — for,  faith,  the 
best  thing  an  old  friend  oan  do, 
now  youVe  got  so  high  up  the 
tree,  is  not  to  be  after  inthrading 
himself.' 

'  Yon  may  certainly  be  an  old 
friend,  but  I  do  not  remember 
you.' 

'Well  then,  I'm  Myles  Cuolahan. 
And  now,  maybe,  you  remember, 
Mr.  Bayliss.' 

Bayliss  did  remember.  He  gave 
one  look  at  the  face  of  the  young 
man  who  stood  beside  him,  and 
turned  an  ashy  white ;  his  hands 
dropped  helplessly  beside  him,  his 
eyes  rolled,  he  gasped  for  breath — 
he  reeled  about  as  he  stood. 

Myles  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

'Shure,  Mr.  Bayliss ' 

He  recoYered  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  again  at  the 
young  man.  He  IcTiew  who  it  was, 
without  being  told.  The  child 
whose  birth  he  had  aknost  for- 
gotten—the boy  whose  rights  he 
had  invaded  and  whose  property 
he  held,  stood  before  hiuL  There 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  brown 
curly  hair  was  Johnny  Arm- 
strong's; so  were  the  full  bright 
eyes — so  was  the  contour  of  the 
face ;  and  for  the  mouth,  it  was 
that  of  Johnny  Armstrong's  wife, 
clear-cut  and  small,  set  over  a 
square  and  firmly-moulded  chin, 
which  was  also  hers.  At  all  events 
it  never  had  been  poor  Johnny's. 

'  I  remember  you  now,'  he  said, 
with  an  effort.  '  Excuse  my  strange- 
ness. I  suddenly  felt  faint — ^not 
usual  with  me.  Shake  hands,  Mr. 
Cuolahan — shake  hands.  I  hope 
you  are  prospering.  And  this  is 
your  son  ?' 

'  My  son,  Mr.  Bayliss  1  Look  at 
him,  and  ask  me  again,  if  you  can, 
whose  son  he  is.' 

'  My  good  friend,  you  oan  hardly 


expect  me  to  know  a  young  gen- 
tleman I  have  never  seen  before.' 

'  My  name  is  John  Armstrong,, 
sir,'  interposed  Jack. 

Bayliss,  recovered  by  this  time^ 
received  the  information  with  out> 
ward  steadiness. 

'  John  Armstrong  ?  Not  the  son 
of  my  old  friend  ?' 

'That  same,  Mr.  Bayliss — the 
child  that  was  bom  after  the  fire.' 

'  I  had  to  thank  Myles,'  said 
Jack,  'for  the  first  ten  years  of 
my  life.  Since  then  I  have  been 
educated  by  Mr.  Fortesoue,  the 
Bector  of  Croxwold.' 

'  Ay,  ay !'  said  Paul,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  '  Close  by — dose 
by;  not  once  been  over  to  see 
met' 

'I  came  here,  Mr.  Bayliss,  to 
ask  you  to^to  take  me  into  your 
works  as  an  apprentice.  I  am  going 
to  be  a  mechanical  engineer.' 

'Nothing  else,'  said  Myles  pa- 
thetically, waving  a  hand  which 
years  had  only  made  more  gigantic, 
'  will  suit  the  boy.  He  leaves  Cam- 
bridge college — where  he  beat  the 
best  of  them — and  he  wants  to 
work  in  your  dirty  factory,  Mr. 
Bayliss.  He  might  have  been  a 
bishop,  or  a  baronet,  or — or  any- 
thing, there.  For  old  acquaint- 
ance, you  know,  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  the  job.  Mr.  Fortescue 
pays.' 

Jack  coloured,  as  Mr.  Bayliss 
answered  grandly : 

'  Pay  ?•— pay  ?  But  you  do  not 
understand.  My  dear  boy,  if  you 
are  determined  to  be  an  engineer, 
come  to  me,  by  all  means,  and 
there  shall  be  no  question  of  pay- 
ment between  your  father's  son 
and  myself.  But  it  is  a  hard  life. 
Tou  will  have  to  rise  early,  to- 
work  all  day,  and  to  associate  with 
rough  men.  I  see  that  you  have 
been  properly  brought  up.  I  can 
make  no  difference  between  you 
and  the  workmen.' 

'  I  ask  for  none,  sir.    I  want  U> 
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be  an  eBgineer,  and  I  muBt  first 
learn  my  trade.' 

'  I  will  gee  then.  Tell  Mr.  For- 
tescue  that  I  hope  to  haye  the  plea- 
sure of  calling  upon  him  to-morrow 
morning.    And  now  good-bye !' 

He  shook  hands  with  Jack, 
nodded  carelessly  to  Myles,  and 
went  into  the  honse.  Then  he 
locked  the  door  of  his  study  and 
sat  down  to  think.  'Not  yonr 
own :  not  yonr  own.'  It  was  the 
voice  of  his  conscience  crying  to 
him  so  loudly,  that  he  thought  it 
was  some  one  outside  himself. 
'  Not  your  own,  and  the  rightful 
owner  has  come  at  last.'  All  his 
mental  powers  collapsed,  and  for 
half  an  hour  he  sat  motionless,  his 
brain  filled  with  confused  images, 
and  dreadful  possibilities  passing 
before  him.  Presently  he  got  up, 
looking  bent  and  worn.  What  is 
it,  in  this  abject  passion  of  fear, 
that  shrinks  us  up,  making  the 
portly  man  thin,  and  the  upright 
man  bent  ?  Paul  Bayliss,  had  any 
one  seen  him  then,  was  the  po- 
yerty-stricken,  hesitating  Bayliss 
of  twelve  years  before.  He  remem- 
bered he  had  an  appointment,  but 
looking  in  the  glass,  and  seeing 
his  dazed  and  pallid  face,  sank 
back  into  his  chair  appalled. 
Then  he  hurriedly  wrote  a  note  of 
excuse,  unlocked  his  door,  gave  it 
to  a  servant,  and  sat  down  again, 
once  more  to  think.  The  morning 
{Missed  into  afternoon,  the  after- 
noon into  evening,  and  when  the 
servants  came  to  call  him  in  to 
dinner,  they  found  him  sitting 
where  he  had  been  all  day,  with 
his  head  upon  his  hand.  He  dined 
alone,  and  drank  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  After  he  had 
finished  a  bottle  of  port  his  fears 
vanished,  and  hope  began,  not  to 
whisper,  but  to  sing  like  any  lark 
in  his  breast,  that  what  had  been 
done  would  never  be  found  out, 
and  that  all  was  his — all  was  his. 
And  so  he  went  to  bed. 


The  night,  to  the  criminal,  the 
unsuccessful  man,,  and  the  man 
who  knows  that  he  has  made  an 
ass  of  himself,  is  a  period  much 
more  trying  than  the  day,  unless 
you  sleep  through  it  Paul  Bayliss 
awoke  as  the  clock  struck  two, 
and  at  the  memory  of  the  past 
day  began  to  tremble  and  to  shake. 
The  hours  that  followed  before  the 
dawn  were  even  worse  for  him  than 
those  he  had  spent  in  his  study ; 
for  there  he  was  only  stunned  and 
saw  things  darkly;  but  now  the 
whole  possible,  dreadful  future 
came  before  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
himself  stripped  of  his  wealth,  his 
honour,  his  position,  disgraced, 
beggared,  and  even  standing  in  the 
dock  before  his  brother  magis- 
trates, charged  with  ....  Even 
then  he  did  not  dare  to  name  it. 
In  this  miserable  mood  sleep  sur- 
prised him.  Then  he  recovered 
his  faculties,  and  laughed,  for  he 
thought  he  saw  a  way. 

'Johnny  Armstrong  owed  me 
money — who  is  to  say  that  he  did 
not  ?  My  sister  lent  it  him,  on  the 
security  of  his  last  bit  of  property. 
Who  can  disprove  that?  The 
proofs  of  the  debt  were  burned  in 
the  fire.  The  money  never  was 
paid;  the  property  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  my  sister's,  for  she 
always  said  so,  became  mine  when 
she  died.  Bahl  the  story  is  so 
simple,  so  plain,  that  nothing 
could  be  clearer.  What  a  fool  I 
am  to  be  frightened  1  Mine?  Of 
course  it  is  mine.  And  if  it  should 
be  proved  to  be  his,  after  all,  I 
shall  state  my  case  and  leave  it  to 
be  arbitrated.  And  as  for  the  boy, 
I  will  look  after  him,  and  make 
him  my  friend.  All  the  world 
shall  know  that  it  is  Johnny 
Armstrong's  son  come  back  to 
Esbrough,  and  that  his  old  partner 
Paul  Bayliss  is  looking  after  the 
boy.' 

The  ghost  was  laid,  and  Bayliss 
became  once   more  a  firee  man. 
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More  than  that,  he  ceased  to  feel 
those  qnahns  which  had  formerly 
troubled  his  peace  of  mind  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  became  as 
easy  and  restful  as  the  most  be- 
licTing  Christian.  More  again: 
all  out  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  and  gratitude  for  kindness 
shown  to  little  Jack,  he  invited 
Myles  Guolahan  to  take  service 
in  his  own  works,  made  him  col- 
lector of  his  rents,  gave  him  a 
house  to  live  in — not  one  of  the 
workmen's  houses,  but  a  small  cot- 
tage just  out  of  town,  where  Jack 
could  live  with  him  as  one  who 
was  a  gentleman,  and  assigned  a 
sufficient  salary  to  make  the  x>ost 
worth  having.  To  be  sure  he 
knew — ^Bayliss  never  let  his  ge- 
nerosity interfere  with  his  pru- 
dence— that  Myles  was  the  most 
honest  man  in  all  the  world,  and 
handy  with  the  persuasive  tongue, 
so  that  his  interests  as  regards 
the  rents  were  safe. 

All  Esbrough  heard  it,  and 
praised  this  man,  so  great,  so  good, 
so  careful  of  all  old  ties  and  friends. 
Jack,  the  son  of  Johnny,  dear  to 
many  a  reformed  toper's  memory 
— Jack,  who  had  dropped,  as  it 
were,  from  the  clouds,  met  every* 
where  with  friends  who  would 
have  made  much  of  him  had  he 
wished.  But  he  did  not  wish.  He 
meant  to  work;  and  after  his 
twelve  hours  in  the  factory,  dressed 
like  the  men,  and  working  with 
them,  he  went  home  to  Myles,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  at  least 
over  his  books,  while  Myles  smoked 
and  read;  and  then  they  had 
supper,  talked,  and  went  to  bed. 
Every  Saturday  he  walked  over  to 
Groxwoldto  spend  the  Sunday  with 
Mr.  Fortescue,  leaving  Myles  to 
himself.  And  so  the  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship passed  on,  and  Jack 
was  a  man  of  four-and-twenty 
summers,  at  whom  the  girls  looked 
furtively  as  he  passed  along  the 
street  with  light  and  springy  step. 


in  common  worlanan's  clothes;  but 
bearing  the  look  of  a  prince. 

'It's  young  Mr.  Armstrong/ 
whispered  the  young  ladies.  'Look 
at  him,  dear.  Isn't  he  the  hand- 
somest man  in  all  Esbrough? 

'It's  bonny  Jack  Armstrong,' 
said  the  factory  girls  out  loud  to 
each  other.  'Gome  here,  bonny 
Jack,  and  we'll  kiss  you.' 

But  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
other  things  than  kissing,  and 
Jack  only  laughed,  shook  his  am- 
brosial curls,  and  went  his  way 
to  woo  the  ^dess  of  wheels  and 
works. 


GHAPTER  n. 

TwENTT  miles,  as  the  crow  files, 
from  Esbrough,  lies  the  city  of 
Bedesbury:  twenty  miles,  which 
might,  to  the  Esbrough  people  in 
the  old  days,  have  been  twenty 
thousand,  for  the  city  was  as  little 
known,  save  by  name,  as  the  city 
of  Goomassie.  Now  a  network  of 
lines  runs  like  some  groat  spider- 
web  across  the  country,  and  Bedes- 
bury is  no  longer  twenty  miles,  but 
one  hour  distant  from  Esbrough — 
a  place  where  holiday  excursion- 
ists go  to  get  a  change  from  the 
noise  of  their  factories,  and  to 
be,  for  a  time,  bathed  in  silence. 
Bedesbury  is  an  ancient  city. 
Long  ago,  even  before  Esbrough 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, Bedesbury  was  an  old 
town.  There  is  no  beginning  to 
its  history.  Even  when  history 
itself  began  Bedesbury  was  ancient. 
The  earth  which  lies  in  its  grave- 
yards is  all  human  dust  If  the 
stones  in  its  ancient  gateways 
could  speak,  they  could  tell  tales 
whereat  the  eyes  of  the  novel- 
ist would  brighten  and  his  ears 
stand  erect.  A  city  of  sacred  me- 
mories, because  all  human  me- 
mories are  sacred.  Qeneration 
after  generation,  the  men  and  wo- 
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men  have  liyed  'and  loved,  have 
Buflfered  and  passed  away,  each  one 
in  hifl  own  youth  confident  that 
the  dcTil  was  dead  and  the  mU- 
lennimn  actually  going  to  begin  on 
his  wedding-day,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned;  each  in  tnm  finding 
the  author  of  evil  aliye  and  hearty, 
but  hoping  that  he  himself  should 
escape;  each  at  last  resigned  to 
the  sorrow  that  had  been  his  lot, 
and  thankful  for  the  joys  that  he 
had  ravished  from  the  hands  of 
ayaridous  &te.  Go  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  the  city;  look  at 
the  venerable  houses  and  the  ivy- 
grown  churches;  think  of  your 
predecessors,  whose  very  bones 
have  vanished;  remember  that 
they  lived  as  you  do,  that  they 
thought  as  you  do,  that  they  hoped 
as  you  do,  that  they  had  the  same 
weaknesses,  the  same  strength,  the 
same  eternal  doubts,  and  then, 
with  a  malediction  on  all  pig- 
headed writers  of  history,  sit  down 
and  get  at  the  facts,  and  learn  your 
history  for  yourself.  The  story  of 
the  world  has  yet  to  be  written.  It 
is  not  a  story  of  kings  and  battles ; 
these  play  only  a  secondary  place. 
The  centuries  go  on;  save  for  a 
siege  here  and  a  battle  there,  a  few 
men  hurried  away  to  the  slaughter- 
fields  of  priests  land  kings,  and  a 
few  weeping  women,  life  means 
the  domestic  hearth,  the  slow 
dropping  away  of  the  sand  in  the 
hour-glass — ^the  recurrence  of  the 
sweet,  sad  night,  the  change  of 
the  seasons,  the  gradual  approach 
of  grey  hairs,  the  arrival  of  death, 
great  mystery  of  mysteries.  Always 
disappointment,  always  failure  of 
hopes,  failure  of  strength,  failure 
of  purpose.  The  history  of  the 
world  might  be  the  history  of  how 
men  learn  to  measure  their  am- 
bitions, and  therefore  their  happi- 
ness, by  their  strength  and  tiieir 
opportunities.  Pray,  you  that 
have  children,  not  that  they  may 
be  strong  of  body,  or  clever,  or 


comely,  or  ambitious,  but  pray 
thiSt  they  may  have  strength  of 
will  and  sense  to  know  how  to 
live. 

Bedesbury,  with  its  narrow, 
winding  streets  all  uphill  and 
downhill,  lies  nestled  round  the 
rock  which  juts  out  into  the  river, 
making  it  bend  round  upon  itself, 
and  describe  as  pretty  a  curve  as 
ever  was  drawn  by  mathematician* 
On  the  rock  stand  its  cathedral 
and  its  castle,  the  former  a  grand 
and  simple  pile,  almost  entirely 
Norman,  with  massive  pillam 
and  circular  arches.  Beside  the 
cathedral  stands  the  dose,  and 
there,  among  the  ladies  who  love 
the  quiet  of  the  spot,  and  the 
clergy  who  belong  to  the  cathedral 
chapter,  in  one  of  a  dozen  houses 
standing  on  one  side,  covered  with 
creepers  and  buried  in  flowers — 
houses  dainty  to  look  at,  lovely 
for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
pretty  for  the  other  three,  lived 
Miss  Ferens,  the  protector  of  little 
Norah.  In  this  retreat  the  child 
grew  up.  In  the  house,  the  peace 
of  a  well-regulated  maiden  lady's 
mSnage  with  old  servants ;  outside, 
the  Close,  with  its  level  lawns, 
its  broad  elms,  the  rooks  cawing 
in  the  branches;  and  beyond, 
the  mighty  wall  of  the  great 
cathedral,  the  south  wall  with 
the  round  windows,  the  long 
straight  lines,  the  buttresses,  and 
the  tower  of  the  glorious  church, 
into  which  its  builders  poured 
all  their  souls.  And  high  in  the 
air,  round  the  tower,  the  swifta 
flying  about — long  arrow-streaks 
against  the  blue  sky  above.  At 
service-time,  when  the  child  was 
not  worshipping  with  the  few  who 
formed  the  daily  congregation,  the 
roll  of  the  organ,  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  choristers'  voices. 
Surely,  of  all  peaceful  spots  on 
earth,  there  can  be  none  more 
peaceful  than  the  precincts  of  an 
English  catheral. 
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Mifls  Ferens  was  a  lonely  wonum^ 
haying  neither  brother  nor  mster, 
and  with  the  passionate  longing 
for  something  to  loye  which  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  strong  women. 
She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  She 
had  been  brought  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  cathedral,  of 
which  she  knew  every  moulding 
and  every  tracing.  She  attended 
all  the  services;  she  knew  every 
chorister  and  his  history ;  she  was 
familiar  with  every  anthem,  and 
critical  rather  than  devout  dtuing 
its  interpretation;  one  might  al- 
most say,  she  knew  every  ser- 
mon. When  her  father  died,  leav- 
ing his  only  child  more  than 
comfortably  off,  it  went  to  her 
heart  to  think  of  leaving  the  old 
place  she  knew  so  well.  To  wor- 
ship in  a  meaner  edifice  would 
have  been  bitterness  to  her;  so, 
getting  an  ancient  servant  or  two 
to  stay  with  her,  she  took  the  first 
house  in  the  Close  which  offered, 
and  staid  on. 

She  had  never  been  even  com- 
monly pretty;  her  features,  cast 
in  a  rough,  strong  mould,  lacked 
that  touch  of  feminine  softness 
which  sometimes  goes  far  to  re- 
deem a  face  otherwise  supremely 
ugly.    She  was  short-sighted,  too, 
and  the  habit  of  peering  close  into 
things  drew  lines  about  her  eyes, 
which  were  bright,  but  too  fulL 
She  had  a  heavy,  square  forehead, 
which  was  too  big  for  her  face; 
and  she  had  a  rough,  low  voice, 
too  strong  for  a  woman's.    It  was 
only  when  she  sang,  in  a  powerful 
contralto,  that  you  could  forgive 
that  voice;  and  in  this,  the  one 
accomplishment  among  all  her  ac- 
quirements, she  found  her  plea- 
sure because  she  knew  her  power. 
'  No  man,'  she  would  say,  with  a 
contempt    that    was   not   at  all 
affected,  'ever  paid  me  any  at- 
tentions at  all.   Men,  my  dear,  only 
care  for  a  pretty  face ;  and  nobody 


ever  could  say  that  my  &O0  was 
pretty,'  which  was  certainly  iroe; 
and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing 
to  observe  that  women,  pretty  or 
plain,  never  can  understand  the 
singidar  infatuation  which  makes 
men  go  wild  over  beauty.   Do  they 
understand  what  beauty  means? 
Only,  I  think,  at  second-hand,  and 
because  they  see  the  pictured  and 
Bculptuired  forms  that  men  admire. 
They  lack  the  sense   of   beauty, 
which  is  a  purely  masculine  gift ; 
they  so  far  fail  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  love,  that  they  actually 
conceive  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
love  an  ugly  woman.     Ohftrlotte 
Bronte,  a  woman  of  greBi  penetra- 
tion in  other  respects,  made  this 
reniarkable  blunder.     It  is  this 
curious  deficiency  in  the  feminine 
nature  which  makes  them —while 
they  are  devoutly,  and  even  prayer- 
fully curious,  in  the  matter  of  love, 
to  know  what  it  means  and  why 
it    exists — utterly   incapable    of 
writing  a  love  poem.      Burning 
Sappho  is  so  rare  that  she  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.     Sappho, 
Heloise,  Louise  Lab^ — where  are 
the  others  who   have  written — 
where  are  those  who  have  felt,  the 
devouring    passion  which    some- 
times turns  men  into  angels  or 
devils,  and  makes  them  half  divine 
or  less  than  human  ? 

As  for  poor  Miss  Ferens,she  never 
thought  about  men  at  all,  save 
with  a  feeling  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt By  reason  of  their  strength 
they  had  assumed  the  command 
of  ^e  universe,  and  yet  how  badly 
they  did  everything!  In  the  matter 
of  preaching  alone,  in  which  if 
anybody  could  claim  to  be  a  judge, 
she  might,  how  wretched  was  the 
performance!  As  for  governing 
the  world,  see  what  a  mess  they 
made  of  it!  Look  at  the  wars 
due  to  the  mismanagement  of  men ! 
She  had  no  tender  memory  for 
any  one  man.  She  knew  that 
women  sometimes  suirender  them- 
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selyefi^  their  reasoo,  their  inelina- 
tions,  and  their  independence,  to 
man ;  but  she  regarded  every  fresh 
ease  that  came  before  her  as  an- 
other instance  of  the  weakjiess  of 
our  common  humanity. 

And  yet  she  was  liked.  Ladies 
liked  her  because  she  neither  en- 
yiedy  nor  bore  malice,  nor  enter- 
tained riyalries,  nor  gossiped,  nor 
outbid  -their  own  Ismail  arts  of 
attraction.  Even  though  she  sang, 
and  sang  splendidly,  she  sang  con- 
tralto, BO  that  the  sopranos  lis- 
tened with  an  equal  mind;  and 
though  she  played,  it  was  mostly 
at  home,  and  then  pieces  of  a 
severity  which  drove  frivolous 
clergy-persons  to  seek  refuge  in 
slumber  or  whispered  talk.  Men, 
on  the  other  hand,  liked  her  for 
her  freedom  of  talk,  her  independ- 
ence of  thought,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  refused  to  defer  to 
their  judgment,  while  she  asked 
no  deference  for  her  own.  The 
young  clergyman  who  sometimeB 
found  himself  alone  with  her, 
shrank  abashed  at  the  thought  of 
having  his  remarks  pulled  up 
with  a  short  rope;  but  the  old 
doctor  of  divinity,  who  knew 
books  better  than  men,  and 
opinions  better  than  women,  de- 
lighted to  have  a  talk  with  Miss 
Kerens. 

Susan  Ferens.  'Susan  is  my 
name,'  she  said,  'and  Susan  was 
my  mother's  name.  A  plain  sort 
of  name,  like  Betty  and  Molly, 
gone  out  of  fashion  now  that 
people  have  become  too  refined 
for  their  own  nature.  Susan  my 
father  called  me,  and  I  thank  him 
for  it  How  you  got  your  name, 
Norah,  unless  it  was  some  ridi- 
culous Irish  sentiment  of  your 
father's,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  may 
bring  you  into  trouble  yet' 

She  had  tastes  and  pursuits 
almost  masculine;  used  to  keep 
a  canoe  and  a  light  rowing  boat 
moored  in  a  little  hut  at  the  river- 


side, in  which  she  would  disport 
in  the  early  summer  mornings,  or 
even  the  winter  afternoons,  when 
the  river  was  free  from  other 
craft  Not  that  she  objected  to 
being  seen — quite  the  contrary, 
being  proud  of  her  rowing — but 
she  objected  to  beiug  run  into. 
Once  she  was  upset,  through  the 
sudden  drawing  up  of  a  barge 
rope.  Then  the  privileged  few 
who  witnessed  the  accident,  with 
a  rapturous  joy  which  may  easily 
be  imagined,  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  lady  swim  slowly  round 
her  boat,  pick  up  the  oars,  lay  her 
arms  over  the  keel,  and  sirike  out 
with  deliberation  to  the  shelter  of 
her  own  hut,  which  was  close  by. 
Once  within  that  secure  retreat. 
Miss  Ferens  gave  way  to  temper, 
and  used  very  strong  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  barge  rope. 

'  Games!'  she  used  to  say.  '  Look 
at  the  shameful  way  in  which 
women  are  treated  in  the  way  of 
games.  Shuttlecock  and  battle- 
dore, skipping-ropes,  lawn  tennis, 
croquet,  and  that  is  pretty  well  all. 
Why  are  we  kept  out  of  all  the 
really  exciting  things?  I  don't 
want  to  play  football,  which  is 
a  singularly  ungraceful  game  even 
for  a  boy ;  and  what  women,  with 
their  ridiculous  dresses,  would 
look  like,  kicking  a  ball  about, 
I  really  dare  not  think.  But 
cricket  —  look  at  cricket  The 
game  is  picturesque,  not  too 
rough,  and  full  of  all  kinds  of 
chances  for  showing  skill.  I  shall 
never  be  satisfied,  Norah,  till  I 
have  invented  a  way  of  playing 
cricket  for  girls.  The  ball  need 
not  be  quite  so  hard,  nor  the  bats 
so  heavy,  and  perhaps  the  dis- 
tance between  the  wickets  need 
not  be  so  great,  and  we  might 
take  a  run  for  granted . . .  and . . . 
and  then,  Norah,  I  should  invent 
a  dress  on  purpose  for  the  game, 
with  short  petticoats,  and  girls 
should   get   over    the    nonsense 
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about  showing  their  ankles.  An- 
kleSf  indeed  1  all  the  world  may 
see  my  ankles,  if  they  want  to.' 

If  she  had  a  strong  prejudice, 
it  was  in  favour  of  a  Gonserratiye 
form  of  goyemment. 

'Not/  she  would  say,  'that  I 
expect  any  particular  good  to  re- 
sult when  Mr.  Disraeli  takes  office 
any  more  than  when  the  other 
man  *  (she  never  could  bring  her- 
self^ to  pronounce  the  name)  '  is 
in.  My  dear,  governments  are 
all  alike:  they  patch  and  mend 
when  there  is  no  patching  and 
mending  wanted;  they  cut  a  bit 
off  the  skirt,  and  tack  it  into  the 
sleeve;  then  they  cut  it  off  the 
sleeve  and  put  it  back  to  the  skirt 
again.  Things  go  on  exactly  the 
same  as  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  Presently  the  time 
comes  for  a  change — ^no  need  to 
hurry  it,  my  dear.' 

Such  a  woman  would  be  sure  to 
have  her  favourite  reading.  Miss 
Ferens  had  hers :  she  liked  read- 
ing Yoltaire,  whose  principles  she 
professed  to  abhor.  'Tou  shall 
never  read  this  odious,  wicked, 
delightful  man,  Norah,  because 
you  have  not  had  my  advantages 
in  early  training.  I  suppose  I 
was  not  more  than  twelve  when 
my  father  pointed  out  to  me,  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  all  possible  ob- 
jections to  the  Christian  religion, 
with  the  answers  to  them.  So 
that,  you  see,  he  enabled  me  to 
read  the  most  charming  of  wicked 
writers  without  harm  to  myself. 
As  for  you,  my  poor  child,  it  is  a 
pleasure  you  must  never  look  to 
enjoy.' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Miss  Fe- 
rens, strong  in  her  panoply  of 
conviction,  read  Yoltaire  without 
harming  herself,  as  she  thought, 
and  even  with  profit,  she  claimed 
the  further  privilege  of  her  age 
to  read  and  enjoy  Byron,  finding 
in  him,  as  she  said,  that  warmth 
of  imagination  which  was  needed 


to  supply  her  system  with  a  cor- 
rective to  the  monotony  of  life. 

'It  is  unreal,  Norah,  all  this 
poetry  and  stuff.  They  make  a 
passion  out  of  a  sentiment,  and 
call  it  Love.  No  woman  ever  yet, 
I  (Appose,  made  herself  a  fool  for 
love.  They  go  melancholy  moro 
out  of  spite,  jealousy/  and  shame^ 
because  other  girls  will  laugh  at 
them,  and  then  people  say  they 
are  breaking  their  hearts  for  love. 
Stuff  and  rubbish  I  Never  let  me 
hear,  Norah,  that  you  are  in  love. 
Perhaps—you  are  an  impulsive 
creature — perhaps  some  day  a  fool- 
ish animal  with  a  beard  will  pre- 
tend to  rave  about  your  dark  eyes, 
and  you  will  weakly  let  him  kiss 
your  cheek,  and  mumble  over  your 
hands,  as  if  that  could  afford  him 
any  satisfaction.  It  will  be  fi^m 
vanity  and  weakness,  mind,  t:iat 
you  will  yield  to  him — ^vanity  and 
weakness.  But  as  for  love,  Norah, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  except,  I 
suppose ' — and  here  her  eyes  soft- 
ened— '  except  the  love  that  a  mo- 
ther bears  her  children.  I  have 
felt  some  of  it  since  I  had  you, 
Norah.' 

We  anticipate.  Miss  Ferens, 
when  she  brought  the  child  to  this 
quiet  place,  began  educating  her 
on  a  plan  of  her  own.  First,  there 
was  to  be  no  tenderness  shown. 
She  was  convinced  that  tenderness 
only  made  people  weak ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  old  nurse, 
who  lavished  kisses  and  embraces 
on  the  little  thing  at  morning,  at 
night,  and  all  day,  when  her  mis- 
tress was  not  looking,  little  Norah 
would  have  grown  up  with  no  out- 
ward signs  of  affection.  Miss  Fe- 
rens herself  was  the  child's  only 
instructress,  but  she  taught  her 
well ;  and  tilie  nurse,  with  a  mine 
of  old-world  stories,  supplemented 
the  dry  crusts  of  knowledge,  so- 
that  the  girl's  imagination  fed  on 
fairy  and  goblin  tales  like  other 
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cbildien  who  had  Btor y-books.  She 
grew  up  silent  and  reserved  in 
presence  of  her  protectress,  loqua- 
cious only  while  she  was  with  her 
nurse,  to  whom  she  poured  out  all 
her  thoughts  and  hopes — simple 
enough,  and  amounting  only  to 
dreams  of  some  happy  future, 
when  her  father,  and  Jack,  and 
she  should  liye  together. 

As  the  time  rolled  on,  as  the  child 
of  six  years  grew  up  a  tall  girl  of 
fourteen,  she  was  eyen  more  silent 
before  her  guardian,  and  always 
more  loquacious  with  her  nurse. 
Twice  a  year  came  her  father,  on 
those  occasions  armed  with  a  pre- 
sent for  the  child,  dressed  with 
such  care  as  befitted  the  occasion, 
and  eyen  invariably  decorated  with 
a  collar,  one  of  those  lofty  struc- 
tures which,  twenty  years  ago,  were 
associated  in  one's  imagination 
with  Hampstead  Heath  on  a  Sun- 
day, or  Qreenwich  Park  on  a  pub- 
lic holiday.  The  girl  found  no- 
thing amiss ;  it  was  her  father,  the 
one  person  in  the  world,  except 
Jack,  that  she  had  to  love.  Myles, 
after  asking  permission  to  come  by 
letter,  was  recdved  by  Miss  Ferens 
herself,  who  presently  retired,  and 
sent  in  Norah.  She  further  showed 
her  sense  of  what  was  right  by 
sending  in  a  tray  with  cake,  bread- 
and-butter,  and  fragrant  coffee. 
The  supply  was  estimated  by  Miss 
Ferens'  own  idea  of  a  healthy  ap- 
petite, and  was,  consequently,  to 
Myles  Guolahan  merely  a  little  epi- 
sode in  the  day's  eating,  a  passing 
mouthful,  a  slight  stay-stomach, 
which  left  a  pleasant  recollection 
behind,  but  no  solid  satisfaction. 
He  used  invariably — his  daughter 
always  declaring,  against  the  truth, 
that  she  had  had  tea,  and  wanted 
nothing — to  clear  the  whole  board, 
taking  the  bread  -  and  -  butter, 
twenty  slices,  or  thereabouts,  in 
one  instalment,  piled  together,  and 
the  cake,  a  trifle  of  ten  inches  or 
so  in  diameter  by  four  or  five  high, 
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in  two  or  three  bites.  Then  he 
drank  up  all  the  coffee,  and  then 
he  began  to  talk  about  Jack. 

'Now,  tell  me  aU  about  Jack,' 
Norah  cried  when  the  coffee  was 
gone. 

As  the  years  grew  dim  the  real 
Jack  passed  away,  and  an  ideal 
Jack  grew  up  in  her  mind.  Her 
father  painted  him  in  such  lively 
colours  as  his  powers  of  speech 
allowed,  and  the  girl's  imagination 
supplied  the  rest.  He  was  her 
knight,  brave  and  strong,  proof 
against  all  the  temptations,  what- 
ever these  might  mean,  which  as- 
sail the  Christian  soldier —  the 
temptations  vaguely  but  fearfully 
spoken  of  in  the  Prayer-Book  as 
those  of  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and 
the  devil.  We  can  keep  our  maidens 
from  two  of  these  sources,  at  least. 
Bemains  always  the  third,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  for  every 
woman  is  necessary  the  image  of 
her  Enight,  the  warrior  Great 
Heart,  who  shall  fight  for  her 
against  this  invisible  but  frightful 
foe.  That,  too,  is  the  reason  why 
the  nxms,  who  can  have  no  Sir 
Ghdahad,  glorify  themselves  by 
their  mysterious  spiritual  alliance, 
and  have  no  fear  because  they  are 
the  brides  of  Christ 

'  Tell  me  about  Jack,'  said 
Norah. 

She  learned  that  he  was  tall, 
taller  than  her  father;  that  he 
rode  a  pony;  that  he  had  books 
that  filled  a  dozen  shelves,  and 
had  read  them  all ;  that  he  drew 
continually  strange  diagrams  of 
wheels  and  combinations  of  wheels 
on  sheets  of  paper ;  that  he  had  a 
lathe,  in  which  he  executed  cun- 
ning contrivances  in  boxwood;  that 
he  sang  as  he  went  about  the 
world ;  that  he  was  encouraged  in 
all  these  pursuits  by  Mr.  Fortesoue ; 
that ' 

'  Does  he  never  ask  after  me  ?' 
Norah  interrupted. 

'  Is  it  ask  after  you,  alannah  ? 
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And  why  would  a  boy  like  Jack 
think  about  a  little  laas  like  you  ? 
He  talks  about  his  books,  and  then 
he  asks  after  me/ 

Poor  Norah!  and  she  always 
thinking  of  him.  Not  true  either, 
for  Jack  did  ask  about  her,  though 
not  with  the  tender  interest  that 
she  would  have  wished ;  for  boys 
are  selfish,  and  the  stronger  the 
boy's  nature,  the  less  he  thinks  of 
others,  till  there  comes  the  soften- 
ing touch  which  makes  the  man. 

Meantime  MissFerens,  who  per- 
ceiyed  that  the  time  of  passive 
obedience  was  gone,  and  that 
Norah  was  of  an  age  to  become  a 
companion,  tried  to  relax  the  stern- 
ness of  discipline,  and,  by  en- 
couragement, by  oonyersation, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that 
she  might  now  talk  at  least,  if  not 
act,  with  a  certain  independence. 
But  in  vain.  Norah,  schooled  by 
eight  long  years  of  cold  severity, 
could  not  understand  what  she 
wished.  As  well  might  Dr.  Busby 
look  for  filial  affection  and  warmth 
of  trust  from  some  youth  whom 
he  had  just  conscientiously  flogged. 
She  consulted  Norah,  instead  of 
ordering  her;  to  her  confusion, 
the^  girl  refused 'to  be  consulted. 
She  gave  up  the  stated  hours  of 
study;  the  girl  continued  to  ob- 
serve them.  She  asked  where 
they  should  walk,  instead  of 
making  the  choice  herself;  but 
Norah  refused  to  choose.  Was 
the  girl  a  statue  ? 

Beneath  the  rugged  &ce,  which 
was  only  a  mask,  there  lurked  the 
kindest  heart;  behind  the  harsh 
manner,  which  was  partly  natural 
and  partly  the  result  of  educational 
prejudice,  there  was  the  tenderest 
yearning  for  love.  Miss  Ferens 
loved  the  child  she  had  brought 
up.  It  was  the  very  strength  of 
her  affection  which  made  her  im- 
pose severe  tasks,  and  teach  blind 
and  unquestioning  surrender  of 
will.     She  forgot  that  children 


love  to  laugh,  because  she  never 
laughed  herself,  except  sometimes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sardinian, 
and  at  the  ways  of  the  male  sex. 
Thus,  by  some  accident,  she  had 
forgotten  the  existence  of  the 
imaginative  fEU^ulty,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  that  as  well  as  all 
the  rest,  and  from  break&st  till 
bedtime  the  little  girl  was  forced 
to  keep  her  thoughts  to  herself. 
In  the  morning  she  woke  up  her 
old  nurse,  and  told  them  to  her; 
and  as  she  grew  older  she  con- 
tinued to  keep  her  awake  at  night 
with  a  flood  of  foolish,  fond,  and 
wondrous  imagination.  But  to 
her  guardian,  silent,  cold,  uncom- 
municative, obedient 

One  night,  as  Miss  Ferens  lay 
sleepless,  mournfully  thinking  on 
the  failure  of  her  scheme,  and  de- 
vising the  means  of  awakening  the 
girl's  softer  nature,  she  heard  un- 
wonted sounds  in  the  house.  She 
sat  up ;  by  the  moonlight  she  per- 
ceived that  her  door,  which  she 
usually  locked,  was  open — a  thing 
which  showed  the  trouble  of  her 
mind.  She  hastily  got  out  of  bed, 
and  opening  it  wider,  peered 
up  and  down  the  passage.  All 
was  dark ;  but  all  was  not  silent, 
because  there  was  a  murmur  of 
voices,  or  rather  a  gentle  ripple 
of  one  voice,  and  now  and  then 
a  little  burst  of  laughter,  low 
and  subdued;  and  Miss  Ferens 
trembled  when  she  discovered  that 
the  laughter  and  the  voice — a  voice 
that  never  laughed  when  it  spoke 
to  her — was  Norah's.  Yes  I  in  the 
room  on  the  stairs,  built  out  at 
the  back,  where  Norah  and  the 
nurse  slept.  Norah  was  laughing 
and  talking,  though  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock.  In  the  top  storey 
slept  the  maids.  They,  good  girls, 
were  sound  asleep,  or  at  least  were 
silent 

Miss  Ferens  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then,  wrapping  herself  in  a 
dressing  gown,  she  crept  softly 
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«long  the  passage,  and  ....  feel- 
ing like  a  brigand  ....  with  a 
frightfal  diead  that  the  world 
flhonld  see  her  or  hear  of  it  ...  . 
with  a  remorse  bom  simnlta- 
Heonsly  with  the  crime,  and  fully 
equal  to  that  which  might  agitate 
the  perpetrator  of  a  thousand  mur- 
ders   with    eyery    nerve 

tingling  in  her  firame  ....  Miss 
Ferens  came  to  the  door  and 
listened.    The  door  was  not  shui 

*  Now  go  to  sleep.  Miss  Norah/ 
the  nurse  was  saying.  *  It's  past 
eleyen  o'clock,  and  how  shall  I  get 
you  up  to-morrow  morning  V 

*  I'm  not  going  to  sleep  till  I 
please/  answered  the  girl  saucily. 
'  Nor  shall  you  go  to  sleep  till  I 
please ;  nurse,  and  so  you  had  bet- 
ter make  up  your  mind  to  listen. 
Well,  you  know,  when  I  sit  and 
sit,  saying  nothing,  but  working 
and  reading,  opposite  Miss  Ferens, 
all  the  time  I  am  thinking  about 
Jack  and  father.  They  are  living 
together  now,  you  know,  and  Jack 
is  an  apprentice,  only  not  a  com- 
mon apprentice,  and  goes  every 
day  to  learn  engineering,  while 
my  father  does  his  work  for  Mr. 
Bayliss.  I  am  so  glad  he  has  left 
off  that  horrid  going  about  the 
country,  poor  dear.  And  you 
know  at  one  o'clock,  just  as  he 
has  told  me,  I  say  to  myself, 
"There's  the  dinner-bell  in  the 
factory,  and  the  men  knock  off 
work."  Knock  off;  isn't  it  funny  ? 
And  there  goes  Jack  home  to 
dinner.  As  he  goes  along  the 
street  the  people  say,  "  There  goes 
handsome  Jackl"  Oh  yes,  they 
do,  because  my  father  told  me  so. 
Then  they  have  dinner  together. 
Z  wonder  what  it  is,  and  who  gets 
it  ready.  I  forgot  to  ask  him 
«bout  that.  They  have  nothing 
but  cold  water.  I  shall  never 
drink  anything  but  cold  water 
either,  because  they  don'i  Cold 
water  and  coffee  and  tea,  you  know, 
and  nice  things.    I  don't  tell 


Ferens  the  reason,  because  she 
might  laugh  at  me,  you  know.' 

'My  dear.  Miss  Susan  never 
laughed  at  anybody.' 

*  Well,  she  might  say  something 
I  should  not  like:  Then,  after 
dinner,  back  to  work;  my  Jack 
near  the  great  blazing  fomace,  not 
a  bit  afraid  of  the  molten  iron,  and 
all  about  among  the  big  wheels 
that  look  as  if  they  would  tear  you 
to  pieces — I've  seen  them  in  a  pic- 
ture—and quite  cool,  you  know, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  him  and  he 
were  the  master.  My  father  told 
me  so.  And  then  the  work  finished, 
and  home  to  tea;  and  aft«r  tea. 
Jack  gets  out  his  books  and  begins 
to  work  again  at  the  things  that 
will  make  him  a  great  man.' 

'Doesn't  he  ever  go  out  and 
enjoy  himself,  and  flirt  with  the 
young  ladies  ?' 

'Nurse!'  said  Norah,  much 
offended,  'he  is  not  that  sort  of 
young  man  at  all.  He  works  hard ; 
and  when  he  has  done  working,  he 
sits  with  my  father,  who  smokes  a 
pipe,  and  then  they  talk  about 
Me — ^not  about  young  ladies,  if 
you  please.  Well  .  .  .  and  then, 
you  know;  then  .  .  .  when  I've 
gone  through  all  the  day  with 
them,  and  followed  them  quite 
up  to  bedtime,  I  begin  to  think 
of  the  time  when  I  shall  go  and 
live  with  them  too,  and  make  their 
tea  and  coffee  for  them,  and  keep 
the  house.  Nurse,  I'm  fifteen  to- 
morrow: don't  you  think — don't 
you  think,  nurse,  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  ?  Miss  Ferens  has 
let  me  off  lots  of  lessons  and  things 
lately :  don't  you  think  that  means 
that  the  time  has  almost  come  when 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  go  away  and 
live  with  my  father  and  Jade? 
Jack  is  a  gentleman,  you  know; 
and  my  father — oh!  he  only  wants 
the  things  that  make  a  man  look  a 
gentleman  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Jack  will  teach  him  those.  Tou 
see,  it  isn't  as  if  he  was  a  rough, 
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coarse,  common  man ;  not  as  if  he 
were  a  wicked  man — one  of  the 
people  who  nse  dreadful  language, 
and  make  you  frightened  in  the 
street  My  father  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  brave  man,  like  all  his  an- 
cestors, the  kings  of  Gonnaught. 
Nurse,  what  do  you  think  V 

Nurse  only  grunted  a  gentle 
snore.  She  had  dropped  off  sound 
asleep,  and  the  condusicm  of 
Norah's  long  speech  was  delivered 
to  the  unsympathetic  furniture, 
and  to  Miss  Ferens,  outside  the 
door. 

'Nurse,  you're  a  nasty,  sel- 
fish thing,  to  go  off  to  sleep  just 
when  .  .  .  ' 

Here  she  stopped,  for  there  was 
something  uncanny  in  talking 
loud  to  a  sleeping  woman  in  a 
sleeping  house,  and  in  the  night ; 
so  Norah  closed  her  eyes,  and  in  a 
moment,  fast  asleep,  was  away  in 
Esbrough  with  Myles  and  Jack. 

Miss  Ferens  crept  back  to  her 
room,  feeling  more  lonely  and  deso- 
late than  ever  she  had  felt  in  her 
life  before,  and  lay  awake  all 
night. 

The  child,  then,  was  not  a 
statue ;  not  a  machine ;  not  a  cold 
creature  with  a  graceful  form ;  but 
warm  with  life,  love,  and  imagi- 
nation. And  idl  her  life,  all  her 
love,  all  her  imagination,  were 
given  to  her  father  and  the  memory 
of  the  boy  she  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years,  and  would  not  know  if 
she  met  him  in  the  street.  'A 
rough,  coarse,  vulgar  workman 
fellow  P  thought  Miss  Ferens, 
'  like  her  rough,  coarse,  worthless 
father!'  For  Miss  Ferens  had 
never  forgotten,  what  the  child 
could  not  remember,  the  squalid 
room  in  Soho,  and  the  blear-eyed, 
drunken  Irishman  who  nearly 
murdered  his  own  daughter.  *  Be- 
fdrmed,  indeed !'  she  said.  'What 
reform  can  refine  the  sordid  na- 
ture of  the  man  ?  Beformed  I  and 
what  reform  can  make  him  a  fitting 


companion  for  the  girl?'  What 
had  she  neglected  in  her  teaching 
that  had  brought  about  this  re- 
sult? She  had  educated  the  girl 
to  know  all  that  women  usually 
know,  and  more :  she  had  taught 
her  the  arts  of  refinement;  given 
her  a  taste  for  the  highest  art; 
made  her  love  music,  painting,  lite- 
rature ;  kept  her  from  every  rough 
influence ;  made  her  physically 
strong  and  well—and  this  was  the 
end  of  it.  No  repugnance  to  leave 
the  life  of  light  and  refinement; 
no  feeling  of  superiority  to  the 
belongings  from  which  she  had 
been  rescued;  no  shrinking  from 
association  with  common  people 
and  vulgar  things ;  no  aversion  to 
drunken  friends  and  ...  01  ft 
was  dreadful  to  think,  to  think  that 
the  child  she  had  nurtured  so 
carefully  should  want  to  leave  her, 
just  when  she  was  becoming  a 
friend  and  a  companion.  In  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart,  she  deter- 
mined at  first  to  make  no  delay  in 
granting  the  girl's  wish:  she 
might  go  when  she  pleased;  she 
might  go  the  next  day — and  then 
— then,  the  waters  of  Marah  over- 
flowed her  soul,  as  she  thought  of 
the  lonely  life  that  would  be  her 
own  when  the  girl  had  gone. 

The  love  that  grows  up  in  the 
heart  untold,  and  lies  there  a 
sealed  fountain,  with  all  its  infinite 
possibilities  of  untold  tenderness, 
is  stronger,  fuller  than  that  which 
lavishes  its  strength  in  a  thousand 
embraces,  caresses,  and  little  soft 
words  of  sweetness ;  just  as  a  river 
flowing  through  a  desert  country 
is  stronger  and  fuller  than  one 
which  is  wasted  and  attenuated 
by  being  drained  away  into  an 
infinite  number  of  little  rivulets  of 
irrigation,  making  the  meadows- 
smile,  where  nature  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  hand  of  man. 
But  the  big  solitary  river  is  there 
waiting  its  time,  even  though,  like 
one  of  those  mighty  streams  whicli 
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flow  through  the  frozen  lands  of 
Siberia,  its  time  seems  well-nigh 
impossible  to  arrive.  For  ten 
years  Miss  Ferens  hid  away  in  her 
heart  an  affection  for  the  child 
which  almost  equalled  the  love  of 
a  mother.  There  was  not  a  move- 
ment that  she  did  not  watch ;  not 
a  development  that  she  did  not 
notice ;  not  a  growth  in  any  direc- 
tion that  she  did  not  care  for  .  •  . 
all  but  one.  Where  had  she  failed  ? 
Her  fjEither  had  brought  her  up,  as 
she  had  brought  up  Norah.  Not 
till  the  last  few  minutes  of  his  life, 
when  the  old  man  strained  her 
Angers  in  his  dying  clutch,  and 
poured  out  in  his  death  the  few 
passionate  words  of  love  which, 
had  he  uttered  them  years  before, 
would  have  changed  the  lives  of 
both — ^not  till  then  did  Miss  Ferens 
understand  what  place  she  had 
held  in  the  old  scholar's  heart; 
nor  did  she  ever  understand  how 
the  poor  man  yearned  for  some  of 
the  outward  signs  of  affection 
which  he  had  never  encouraged. 

In  the  early  mormng,  when 
through  the  window,  which  looked 
towaids  the  east,  she  saw  the  saf- 
fron morning  dawn,  and  the  first 
long  rays  of  the  coming  sun  shoot 
j^p  into  the  sky,  white-clothed 
neralds  that  came  through  the 
golden  portals  to  tell  of  the  com- 
ing lord  of  day — then,  when  in 
her  garden  the  birds  sang  out  their 
morning  hymns,  while  through  the 
open  window  came  the  faint  per- 
fumes of  the  awakened  flowers, 
the  breath  of  the  summer — then, 
with  the  dawn,  came  upon  the  wo- 
man's distracted  heart  a  gracious 
light  of  heaven,  the  gift  that  never 
fails  to  those  who  lead  the  life  of 
Christ.    For  then  she  understood. 

All  in  a  moment — all  with  a 
flash,  like  the  sudden  lightning 
glare  that  shone  upon  the  heart 
of  Saul  and  made  him  Christian : 
and,  turning  her  face  upon  her 
pillow,  Susan  Ferens  wept  tears  of 


joy  and  sorrow,  and  thanked  Gk)d. 
Then  she  softly  crept  out  of  bed, 
wrapped  herself  once  more  in  her 
dressing-gown,  and  noiselessly 
passed  along  the  passage  into 
Norah's  room.  The  nurse  was 
sleeping  at  her  end  of  the  room, 
the  girl  was  sleeping  at  hers 
—  sleeping  with  the  careless 
grace  of  youth — one  bare  arm, 
from  which  the  sleeve  had  slipped 
up  to  the  neck,  lying  over  her  head 
upon  the  pillow — her  face,  with 
the  great  eyes  closed  and  the  long 
lashes  sweeping  the  cheek,  lying 
half  turned  towards  the  light — a 
smile  upon  her  parted  lips — ^the 
throat,  still  too  slender  in  her  yet 
early  maidenhood,  but  white  and 
shapely  —  the  unbuttoned  linen 
thrown  back  impatiently,  as  if  to 
catch  the  air. 

Miss  Ferens  stood  over  her  bed 
and  watched  her.  As  she  watched 
she  smiled.  '  The  child  will  teach 
me  more  before  I  have  done,'  she 
murmured.  *  I  think  I  understand 
what  it  is  that  men  mean  by 
beauty.  This  is  how  Haid^  looked 
when 
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her  sweet  lips  murmured  like 

a  brook, 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirred  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaves 

with  the  air." ' 


'Why  had  she  come  there?'  she 
asked  herself.  What  could  she  do 
orsay?  Nothing.  Only  she  stooped 
and  kissed  her  lips.  The  girl 
shook  her  head  as  if  impatiently, 
and  murmured  in  her  dreams, 
'Jack!  dear  Jack  r 

So,  with  another  pang  at  her 
heart,  but  lighter  and  better.  Miss 
Ferens  went  back  to  her  room  and 
sat  at  the  window  thinking,  while 
the  sun  went  up,  and  dawn  turned 
into  day.  Then  die dre8sed,stepped 
out,  and  went  for  an'.hour's  pull  on 
the  silent  river.  When  she  came 
back  Norah  was  in  the  garden, 
silent,  shy,  and  obedient,  doing 
what  she  had  been  told  to  do.  Miss 
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Ferens  said  nothing  but  the  nsnal 
good-morning ;  but  after  breakfast, 
when  the  lessons  should  begin,  she 
put  the  books  aside,  and  took  the 
girl  with  her  into  the  garden. 

'  Norah/  she  said,  stroking  her 
hair  fondly,  and  patting  her  cheeks, 
'  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  that 
concerns  you.' 

Norah  looked  at  her  surprised. 

'  Tes.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  my 
child.  Let  me  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning.' 

She  began.  She  told  how  she 
herself  had  been  brought  up  with- 
out a  mother,  by  a  &ther  appa- 
rently cold,  hard,  and  stem ;  how 
not  till  the  end  had  she  under- 
stood the  space  she  had  filled  in 
his  heart — not  till  the  last  night 
had  she  understood  what  she  her- 
self might  haye  been  to  him.  And 
then,  with  a  trembling  voice  and 
eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  she  told 
how  she  had  heard  yoioes  in  the 
night,  crept  out  of  bed,  and  list- 
ened. As  she  spoke  she  fondled 
the  girl  still,  but  now  with  both 
hands. 

Norah,  not  daring  to  look  up, 
took  one  of  her  hands  and  kissed 
it. 

'  Norah,  cried  Miss  Ferens  at 
last,  with  a  sort  of  passionate  out- 
break, '  as  I  was  to  my  father,  you 
haye  been  to  me — and  my'fault,  as 
it  was  his — my  fault.  My  dear, 
my  dkrling,  my  one  thing  in  life! 
I  haye  loyed  you  better  than  any 
mother  from  the  day  you  came  to 
my  arms.  I  haye  neyer  told  you 
so — I  haye  left  you  to  find  out, 
perhaps    when    I    died,   perhaps 


neyer.  I  thought  you  cold  and 
cruel  because  you  showed  me  no 
loye  at  all.  Oh,  child,  child !  loye 
me  a  little  in  return,  or  my  heart 
wiU  break  1' 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  in  that  house  in  the  quiet 
Close.  There  was  laughter  now  in 
it,  and  singing  up  and  down  the 
stairs;  there  was  merriment  oyer 
little  things,  jokes  and  great  effects 
of  humour,  where  outsiders  would 
haye  found  nothing  to  laugh  at  all. 
Norah  was  natural,  that  was  all. 
It  was  her  nature  to  sing  and 
laugh  and  to  be  happy;  it  was 
Miss  Ferens'  nature  to  receiye, 
sympathise,  and  return.  The 
sternest  woman,  if  you  take  her 
rightly,  turns  out  to  be  some  such 
shallow  humbug  as  this.  Behind 
the  most  rigid  independence,  the 
most  uncompromising  claim  for 
liberty  of  action,  lies  the  disposi- 
tion to  prefer  the  state  of  slayery, 
provided  the  master  be  one  she 
loyes.  The  husband,  if  his  wife 
loyes  him,  rules  her  with  a  rod  of 
iron  wrapped  in  fiowers,  like  the 
thyrsus  of  Bacchus  (himself,  in 
conmion  with  Si  Peter,  a  manned 
man).  The  maiden  despises  the 
loyer  who  groyels  before  her,  at 
least  for  his  groyelling,  which  sh^ 
knows  will  not  last  The  son  rules 
the  mother,  especially  if  he  be  a 
Frenchman;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  lectures  of  the  screaming  sis- 
terhood, woman,  unlike  the  Briton, 
oyer,  ever,  eyer  shall  be  a  slave. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  married  man 
myself,  and  know  the  sex. 


(^Tohe  conUnued,) 
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'  Though  the  latitude's  rather  uncertaia, 
And  the  longitude's  equally  vague, 
That  person  I  pity  who  knows  not  the  city, 
The  beautiful  city  of  Prague.' 


J'EFFRET  PEOWSE  wrote  thus 
some  ten  years  ago  of  the  life 
that  is  led  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  labourers  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  literature.  Belonging,  as  he 
did,  to  one  of  the  brightest  sec^ 
tions  of  the  society  of  which  he 
wrote,  the  clever  young  journalist, 
whose  early  death  was  bitterly  la- 
mented at  the  time,  threw  his 
whole  heart  into  the  spirited, 
graceful  yerse  in  which  he  sang  of 
Bonnie  Bohemia.  For  this  reason, 
because  he  wrote  with  a  heart 
full  of  feeling,  and  a  head  full  of 
knowledge  about  his  theme,  I  have 
chosen  his  lines  as  the  heading  to 
this  slight  article,  in  which  I  hope 
to  prove  that,  though  the  latitude 
is  rather  uncertain,  and  the  longi- 
tude equally  vague,  the  travelling 
there  is  remarkably  pleasant,  and 
need  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
dangerous  or  detrimental  to  any 
one. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  of  us  who 
live  by  the  pen  or  the  brush  must 
sojourn  in  Bohemia  before  we  can 
hope  either  to  write  or  paint  vi- 
vidly and  well.  It  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  that  we  have 
sympathetic  companionship,  and 
sympathetic  companionship  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  society  of  those 
whose  hopes  and  fears,  ambitions 
and  aspirations,  struggles  and  de- 
feats are  like  unto  our  own.  So, 
while  we  are  young,  we  pervade 
the  same  haunts  to  a  great  degree, 
and  work  with  all  the  greater  force 
in  our  hours  of  toil,  for  this  reason, 
that  we  have  relaxed  in  divers 
congenial  directions  tc^ther,  dur- 
ing our  hours  of  idleness. 
It  is  not  my  intention  in  this 


paper  to  treat  of  the  music-hall 
and  midnight-revel  epochs  which 
the  majority  of  young  men  who 
are  authors,  actors,  or  artists  of 
any  kind  pass  through  before  they 
settle  down  into  decorous  domestic 
life.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  write  of  it  from 
report  only,  and  report  only  does 
not  conduce  to  terse  and  graphic 
writing ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
however  terse  and  graphic  the 
manner  might  be,  the  matter  might 
not  be  considered  edifying.  I  shall 
confine  myself  strictly  to  such 
phases  of  Bohemianism  as  any 
gentleman  need  not  shrink  from 
allowing  the  young  gentlewomen 
of  his  family  to  inspect  closely.  It 
is  a  fact  that  masculine  Bohemians 
must  have  many  of  their  'joys 
apart '  &om  their  sister  fellow-la- 
bourers. Still  we  can  meet  quite 
often  enough  to  justify  us  in  feeling 
and  declaring  that  we  all  belong  to 
the  army  whose  headquarters  is  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Fragua 

What  a  brilliajit  group  of  stars 
that  was  that  sparkled  in  the  lite- 
rary heaven  at  that  time  of  which 
Edmund  Yates  writes  with  such 
affectionate  pathos : — 

*  Gay  Albert  laughs  at  fool  and  bore, 
Wild  Angus  tosses  back  his  hair; 
Arthur,  half  laughing,  half  intense, 
Gilds  with  a  jest  his  common  sense ; 
Frank  sparkles  o'er  with  merry  quips, 
While  on  Bob's  saturnine  grim  lips 
Smiles  bright,'  tho'  fleeting  piny.' 

What  a  glittering  group  it  was  1 
and  how  cruelly  soon  disease,  and 
drink,  and  fitfully  hard  brain 
toil  decimated  it!  Gay  Albert's 
laugh  ceased  to  ring  in  a  sudden 
way  that  sent  a  shook  through  the 
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hearts  of  the  myriads  whom  he  had 
entertained  so  hrightly  and  well 
for  BO  long  a  time  at  the  iigyptian 
HalL  Arthur  Smith's  more  somhra 
genius  was  buried  in  the  grave  one 
short  year  after  the  death  of  the 
brother  to  whom  he  was  so  ten- 
derly attached.  Poor 'Wild 'Angus 
Beach  lived  too  long — young  as  he 
was  when  he  died ;  for  he  outlived 
the  glorious  intellect  which  God 
had  given  him.  With  the  habit  of 
daily-press  work  still  strong  upon 
him,  it  is  pitiful  to  hear  of  the 
way  in  which  his  stimulant-soft- 
ened brain  refused  to  answer  to 
the  call  he  still,  from  habit,  made 
upon  it.  Pitiful  to  hear  of  the 
*  copy '  regularly  turned  out,  as  far 
as  length  was  concerned,  while  the 
subject  matter  was,  alas !  too  pal- 
pably the  offspring  of  a  fevered 
imagination,  and  a  wandering 
brain.  Bonnie  Bohemia  proved 
herself  far  too  winsome  for  the  ho- 
nour and  happiness  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, richly-gifted  man,  who 
lacked  that  balance  of  power  within 
himself  which  is  the  only  real 
check  genius  can  receive  when 
once  it  is  fairly  started  on  the 
road  to  ruin.  Frank  Talfourd's 
effervescent  spirit  passed  away  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  tone  down  its 
exuberance,  and  write  something 
more  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
name  he  bore,  and  of  himself,  than 
the  ephemeral  trifles  of  the  hour. 
'  Bob,'  one  of  the  brilliant  brothers 
Brough,  whose  names  are  house- 
hold words  with  all  dramatically- 
disposed  people,  died  literally  bro- 
ken down  by  incessant  literary 
work.  In  fact, '  all,  all  the  merry 
ones  are  gone,'  as  Mr.  Yates  writes, 
who  belonged  to  that  special  galaxy, 
saving  only  himself.  The  others 
are  all  departed ;  and  what  makes 
their  £ftte  seem  so  peculiarly 
hard  is  this :  most  of  them  died 
before  they;could  free  themselves 
from  those  fetters  of  poverty 
which   shackled  them   down    to 


the  lower  walks  of  Bohemianism, 
and  prevented  them  from  touch- 
ing their  highest.  Men  who 
are  frequently,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  without  local  ha- 
bitations must  iind  it  terribly  dif- 
ficult to  concentrate  their  powers, 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
drive  them  to  write  the  article 
which  must  be  produced  before 
the  papers  are  'put  to  bed,'  in 
noisy  public-houses,  and  these  are 
too  frequently  the  only  clubs  of 
which  the  younger  and  most  pro- 
mising brothers  of  the  confrater- 
nity are  members.  If  they  could 
only  'cease  from  funning'  in  a 
non-remunerative  way  for  a  brief 
space,  the  gods  would  surely  not 
show  their  love  in  the  cruel  cus- 
tomary way.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  them  as  never  having  emerged 
from  the  byways  socially — hard 
to  feel  that  with  all  their  ardour, 
all  their  finer  fancies,  all  their  in- 
tense artistic  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  pleasant  in 
life,  they  should  never  have  been 
able  to  realise  the  sweetest  fruits 
of  their  intellectual  labours.  They 
broke  down  too  soon  for  theirs  to 
be  the  highest  fame;  and  yet,  as 
was  stated  just  now,  they  were  one 
of  the  brightest  groups  that  ever 
glittered  in  the  real  English  Bohe- 
mian firmament.  I  think  that, 
standing  by  the  grave  of  any  one 
of  these  men,  we  may  say  with 
Burns : — 

'  My  son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule, 
And  lump  them  all  together: 

The  rigid  righteous  is  a  fbol, 
The  rigid  wise  another. 

Oh !  ye  who  are  sae  guid  yourscl* — 
Sae  pious  and  sae  holy — 

YeVe  nought  to  do  bat  mark  and  tell 

Your  neighbour's  faults  and  folly. 
•        *        •        •     '    ♦        • 

*  Hear  me,  ye  renerable  corps, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  idle  Folly's  portals. 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  here  propose  defences, 
Their  dousie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings,  and  mischances. 
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'*Te  see  their  state   with  yours  com- 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer,        [pared, 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard  : 

What  makes  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave 

That  purity  ye  pride  in, 
And  (what's  oft  more  than  all  the  lave) 

Tour  better  art  of  hiding. 

Think  when  your  castigated  pulse 
Gives,  now  and  then,  a  wallop. 

What  ragings  must  his  veins  con- 
That  still  eternal  gallop,  [vulse, 

*  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man~- 

Still  gentler,  sister  woman — 
Tho'  they  may  go  on,  knowing  wrong. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 
•    The  moving  Why  they  do  it  ? 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

*  Who  made  the  heart — 'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone ; 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute — 

We  never  can  adjust  it — 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what's  resisted,* 

Later  on,  when  the  fast,  comic 
manner  inaagnrated  by  some  of 
these  too  early  lost  men  was  on 
the  wane,  a  higher  style  of  hnmonr 
set  in.  There  was  more  subtlety 
in  the  wit,  more  poetry  in  the  pa- 
thos, more  emdition  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  classical  subjects  th^y 
trifled  with  so  weU.  They  belonged 
not  to  a  '  better '  order,  but  to  a 
^  better-off'  order,  dressed  in  good 
broadcloth,  and  respected  them- 
selyes  and  their  profession.  How 
bright  they  were  I  and  how  for- 
midably they  arrayed  themselyes 
against  time-honoured  '  Punch '  in 
the  pages  of  'Fun.'  'Laughter, 
holding  both  his  sides,'  was  ever 
present  with  that  graceful,  gallant 
light  brigade  of  the  army  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  How  famous  some 
•of  them  have  rendered  themselyes 
by  their  pens  since  those  days  is 
latent  to  every  one  who  knows  of 
whom  the  '  Fan '  band  consisted. 
Truth  is  libel,  and  a  writer  is  com- 
pelled to  be  yery  careful  in  dealing 


with  the  living.  Still  it  is  surely 
not  actionable  to  say  that  the  most 
subtly  humorous  poems  that  have 
ever  been  penned  in  the  English 
language  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  '  Fun,'  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Bab  Ballads.'  Their  author  has 
gained  for  himself  a  high  place 
in  our  Pantheon  as  a  dramatist^ 
but  those  bursts  of  methodically 
mad  melody,  'The  Bab  Ballads,' 
do  credit  eyen  to  his  later  fame. 
Some  of  those  who  were  always 
dancing,  and  laughing,  and  writing 
together  at  that  date  are  married, 
and  sobered  pretty  considerably 
now ;  and  others  are  dead !  Tom 
Hood  the  younger,  himself,  under 
whose  flag  they  served,  has  gone 
to  the  better  world  only  lately; 
and  '  dear  Paul  Grey,'  as  all  who 
knew  him  called  him,  fell  in  the 
flght  many  years  ago,  and  we  were 
all  too  blinded  by  our  tears  at  the 
time  to  lay  any  fitting  tribute  upon 
his  graye. 

How  the  whole  clique  loved 
him ! — the  handsome  young  Irish 
boy,  who  came  over  here  and  won 
our  hearts  and  his  spurs  as  a  true, 
loyal  knight  of  art  at  once,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  though  not  with- 
out a  genuine,  noble  effort  to  be 
the  thing  he  was,  a  real  artisi 
How  we  all  used  to  talk  with  eager 
interest  to  one  another  of  what 
'  Paul  was  doing,'  and  incessantly 
exerted  ourselves  to  find  fresh 
beauties  in  his  always  charming 
works.  We  liked  one  another  bet- 
ter even,  I  believe,  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done,  because  we 
all  loved  Paul  Grey  so  well — the 
good  son,  the  true  artist,  the  tho- 
rough gentleman.  Not  one  of  us 
will  eyer  forget  that  passionately 
tender,  yet  boyishly  bright  nature, 
at  whose  shrine  we  would  each  and 
all  willingly  have  'laid  our  own 
wreaths  of  laurel  down '  (if  we  had 
won  them)  at  any  given  moment 
He  must  have  been  the  golden 
link  between  us  all ;  for  when  he 
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died  we  drifted  apart,  and  we  who 
Btill  liye  are  not  half  so  faithftd  to 
the  early  friendship  which  existed 
between  ns  as  we  all  are  to  the 
memory  of  dear  Paul  Grey. 

I  think  we  were  all  aensible 
enough  to  enjoy  that  golden 
past  very  thoroughly  while  it  was 
the  golden  present  We  were  a 
working  clique  —  proudly  be  it 
told  that  we  did  not  number  a 
single  amateur  among  us — but 
we  had  brought  the  fine  art  of 
gathering  our  roses  while  we 
might  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfeo- 
tion.  The  consideration  that  if 
we  did  not  contribute  our  stipu- 
lated-for  quota  to  current  litera- 
ture the  following  day  at  a  given 
hour,  utter  tribulation  would  be 
our  portion,  neyer,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  out  short  a 
waltz  by  a  single  round,  or  hurried 
one  of  us  away  from  those  glorious 
picnics  at  Bumham  Beeches  one 
moment  earlier.  There  was  such 
life  in  our  liyes  that  corroding 
Care  failed  to  discover  one  weakly 
vulnerable  spot  until  the  darling 
of  the  firatemity  flagged  one  day, 
and  we  began  to  whisper  to  one 
another  that  Paul  Grey  was  not 
quite  what  he  had  been,  and  that 
we  '  felt  sure  all  he  wanted  was  a 
little  rest/ 

How  we  all  clung  to  this  last 
delusion,  though  we  knew  it  to 
be  a  delusion  from  the  first — how, 
as  the  deep  violet  eyes  grew 
deeper  and  more  passionately  pa- 
thetic daily  in  their  expression, 
and  the  face  that  had  in  it  all 
a  man's  power  and  all  a  girl's 
sweetness  grew  thinner  and  more 
wan — how  earnestly  we  still  as- 
sured one  another  that  he  'only 
wanted  rest'  '  But  the  sword 
outwore  the  sheath '  very  soon  ;  he 
needed  such  a  long  rest,  poor  boy ! 
Somehow  or  other,  when  the 
grave  had  closed  over  dear  Paul 
Grey  we  ceased  to  be  '  all  for  one, 
one  for  all,'  any  more.    As  has 


been   said    of    another   brilliant 
boy: 

'  Alas  !  we  know  not  how  he  went, 

We  knew  not  he  was  going ; 
For  had  our  tears  once  found  a  vent 

We  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 
It  was  an  earthquake  when 

We  awoke  and  found  him  gone ; 
We  were  miserable  then— 

We  were  hopeless  and  forlorn.' 

Fond  Fancy,  though  she  delights 
in  tracing  a  delicate  embroidery 
of  idealism  about  the  realities  of 
Bohemia,  is  compelled  to  confess 
that  there  are  bits  of  the  country 
that  are  not  at  all  bonnie.  Social 
Bohemia  may  be  very  poor  and 
very  picturesque  at  the  same 
time;  but  domestic  Bohemia  must 
put  money  in  its  purse  to  be 
tolerable.  The  young  struggling 
artist  or  litUrateur  is  an  object  of 
almost  romantic  interest  while  he 
struggles  alone;  but  as  soon  as 
in  his  contortions  he  embraces 
a  partner — as  soon  as  he  puts 
shackles  on  his  feet  and  fetters 
on  his  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a 
careworn  wife  and  a  few  impor- 
tunate and  ill-attended-to  babies, 
the  bloom  is  off  the  rye;  and  the 
great  minority,  though  they  may 
be  sorry  for  it,  are  perfectly  re- 
signed to  the  fact  of  his  '  being 
too  heavily  weighted  to  have  any 
chance  in  the  race  for  success.' 

Beauty  and  hope,  poetry  and 
light-heartedness  fiy  away  crushed 
and  frightened  at  the  approach 
of  that  grim  destroyer  of  all  that 
is  exquisite  in  life  —  domestic 
poverty.  Imagination  gets  stulti- 
fied in  its  atmosphere,  the  subtly 
delicate  sense  of  beauty  becomes 
blunted.  Art  may  still  be  a  re- 
ligion to  the  artist,  but  it  is  a 
religion  from  which  the  incense 
and  the  flowers,  the  grace  and  the 
gorgeousness  have  been  elimi- 
nated. And  when  the  grace  and 
the  gorgeousness  fly  away  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  pursues 
its  object  Heaven  help  the  artist 
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natnie,  for  nothing  that  is  left  to 
it  on  eurth  can.  Slowly  perhaps,  but 
surely  nerertheless,  it  touches  a 
less  noble  aim  with  every  fresh  at- 
tempt, until,  finally,  art  surrenders 
to  nature,  and  the  artist  dies 
defeated  on  the  battle-plain  of  life, 
OTeroume  by  the  hourly  lecoziing 
littlenesses  which  swarm  about 
and  OYerwhelm  those  who  are  so 
highly  strung  and  finely  organised 
that  management  and  ugliness, 
privation  and  penury,  are  to  them 
harder  things  to  endure  than  sud- 
den destruction  and  death. 

How  sweetly  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
portrayed  some  bits  of  bonnie 
Bohemia  in  that  most  artistic  and 
charming  novel  'At  His  Gates'! 
Her  mind  must  have  been  tho- 
roughly permeated  by  the  real 
Old  Kensington  art  -  atmosphere 
before  she  wrote  a  line  of  it,  for 
the  motive  theme  makes  itself  so 
apparent  throughout.  How  lov- 
ingly she  lingers  among  the  glow- 
ing lights  and  tender  shadows  of 
the  studio  I  How  tenderly  she 
traces  the  delicate  outlines  of  the 
forms  of  the  fair  women  and 
children  who  made  life  poetry  to 
the  men  whose  easels  were  set  up 
there.  We  almost  hear  the  rustle 
of  those  ruddy-golden  autumnal 
leaves  as  they  fall  down  and  are 
swept  gently  along  the  dim,  long 
avenues  of  Eensiugton  Ghirdens. 
We  almost  feel  the  soft  breezes 
that  come  stealing  round  the  cor- 
ners of  those  old  red,  many-gabled 
houses  that  abound  in  the  region 
of  Wright's  Lane  and  Kensington 
Squara  No  bonnier  bit  of  Bo- 
hemia can  be  found  than  still 
exists  in  the  artistrquarter  of  the 
Old  Court  suburb.  The  very 
sound  of  Ansdell's  dogs  baying 
the  moon  on  a  fine  midsummer 
night  conjures  up  visions  of  that 


superb  animal-painter's  pictures 
that  steep  one's  senses  in  a  dreamy 
vapour-bath  of  satisfiMtion.  Art 
has  built  a  grand  palace  for  herself 
at  South  Kensington,  but  her  late 
endeavour  utterly  fails  to  put  out 
the  light  of  the  perfect  beauty — 
the  sweet,  time-diadBd,  dnkj 
beauty  of  ite  Old  Court  suburb. 

Those  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
to  tent  in  Bohemia  during  the  best 
and  brightest— namely  the  youngest 
and  freshest — ^years  of  their  lives, 
feel  almost  any  other  social  atmo- 
sphere to  be  a  very  stifling  one. 
How  desperately  dreary,  how  heart- 
sickeningly  dull  the  stilted  con- 
versation is  at  the  dinner^tables 
of  the  great  minority  of  those  who 
look  upon  artists  as  'poor  devils' 
who  were  bom  to  cover  canvas  for 
their    betters — ^upon   authors   as 
'persons  who  write,'   and  upon 
actors  and  actresses  as  defiling  to 
the  garments   of   respectability  I 
After  the  easy,  effortless  talk  that 
is  always  sustained  in  every  un- 
alloyed gathering  of  Bohemians, 
what  an  appalling  thing  it  is  for 
a  single  unprotected    citizen    of 
Prague  to  find  him  or  herself  in  a 
desert  of  conventionality  1  Wither- 
ing blasts  of  bitter  patronage,  of 
utter  indifference  to  and  ignorance^ 
of  all  the  current  jokes,  interests 
and  aspirations  of  the  special  co- 
terie to  which  the  hapless  outsider 
belongs,  blow  upon  the  unhappy 
one  from  every  side.    It  is  only 
natural  and  human  that  it  should 
be  so.    But  the  inhumanity  of  it 
is    apt    to  strike    the  wretched 
stranger,    and    the    prayer   that 
wells  out  from  the  overcharged 
heart  is  that  never  again  may  he 
or  she  be  compelled  to  dwell  even 
for  a  brief  space  in  so  rarefied  an 
air. 

Ankie  Thomas. 
(Mbb.  Pbndxb  Citblip.) 
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AH !  CEST  LE  TON  QUI  FAIT  LA  MUSIQUE. 

*!  1  rHY  do  I  think  of  the  ancient  sage 
^  '      Here,  by  your  side,  do  you  wish  to  know  ? 
Nought  about  you  tells  of  bygone  age — 

YouVe  only  lived  nineteen  years  or  so — 
Sages  are  dull,  and  their  words,  forsooth, 

Seldom  the  sort  maidens  care  to  seek  : 
But  this  one  utter'd  the  golden  truth — 

'Ah/  dest  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musiqtu.^ 

Small  is  the  wonder  that  I  should  be 

Sweetly  enslaved  'neath  your  potent  sway. 
Even  the  birds,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Echo  your  humours,  the  grave  and  gay. 
When  on  your  lips  lies  the  petulant  pout 

Dreary  discords  the  sad  truth  bespeak ; 
When  you  smile,  joyously  songs  ring  out — 

'Ah/  dest  le  ten  qui  fait  la  musique? 

Roses  and  violets  know  the  sound, 

When  softly  past  them  your  light  foot  trips. 
For  blossoming  brightly  the  whole  year  round. 

Their  kindred  lurk  in  your  eyes  and  lips. 
Dear  little  maid  of  the  winning  ways ! 

Who  hears  your  voice  need  no  longer  seek 
Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  says, 

'Ah/  (^est  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musique,^ 

Ope,  little  eyelids,  and  let  me  see 

What  is  the  secret  you,  drooping,  sheath. 
Lift,  silken  lashes,  so  cruelly 

Hiding  the  love-look  that  dwells  beneath. 
Part,  rosebud  lips !  let  Love*s  balmy  breeze 

Sigh  round  my  heart  as  you  murmuring  speak ; 
Whisper,  darling — whatever  you  please — 

'Ah!  c^est  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musique  P 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

NBAS  THE  END. 


LADT  MEDBUBN  did  not  go 
to  her  own  apartments  when 
her  gneetfl  had  left  her,  bnt  ringing 
the  bell,  desired  that  Sir  Harry's 
Talet  should  be  sent  to  her. 

'  Can  you  catch  the  mail  train 
to  London,  Ellis? 

'  If  I  start  at  once,  my  Lady.' 

'  Do  so  then/  she  said.  *  I  want 
you  to  giye  this  letter  into  Sir 
Harry's  own  hands.  Do  not  allow 
any  one  else  to  see  or  touch  it  on 
any  pretence  whateyer.  And,  Ellis/ 
she  added  as  he  was  leaying  the 
room, '  tell  your  master  I  am  quite 
well---do  not  forget.' 

For  a  minute  after  Ellis  left  the 
room  Lady  Medbum  stood  motion- 
less, her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
When  she  lifted  them  it  was  only 
to  look  round  the  apartment  with 
a  weary,  hopeless  glance. 

'  The  die  is  cast!'  she  said,  un- 
consciously speaking  aloud,  and 
then  slowly,  but  without  once  fied- 
tering;  she  walked  out  of  the  room 
she  was  neyer  again  to  enter. 

Next  morning  there  was  such 
consternation  at  Oortingford  as 
had  neyer  agitated  it  before. 

'My  Lady  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  My  Lady  had  not  been  to 
bed.  My  Lady  was  gone  without 
bag  or  baggage.  No  one  had  seen 
her  leaye.  She  must  haye  made 
her  way  out  of  the  park  by  a 
little-frequented  path  which  led 
away  to  the  uplands  behind  the 
house;  for  no  gate  had  been  un- 
locked except  to  giye  egress  to 
£Uis,  hurrying  off  to  catch  the 
express. 

Sir  Alexander  Eelyey  telegraphed 
to  London,  begging  his  nephew  to 


return  by  the  first  train,  but 
already  Sir  Harry  was  speeding 
westward. 

The  old  judge  was  standing  on 
the  platform  as  the  train  drew  in, 
and  looked  amazed  to  see  hi^ 
nephew  alighi 

*  I  did  not  think  you  could  haye 
got  my  message  so  soon/  he  .re- 
marked. 

'I  haye  had  no  message  from 
you,'  was  the  answer.  And  then 
Sir  Alexander  broke  the  news. 

'  I  know  why  she  has  gone/  was 
the  answer.  '  No  doubt  she  is  in 
London  with  her  uncle.  I  will 
follow  her  there — but.  I  haye 
something  to  do  first  at  Oorting- 
ford.' 

They  droye  home  in  utter  si- 
lence. Sir  Harry  neyer  opened  his 
lips,  and  there  was  a  white  despair 
in  his  face  which  told  his  uncle 
that  he  was  battling  with  some 
sudden  anguish  that  had,  for  the 
moment,  almost  mastered  him. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?' 
the  old  man  had  said  as  they 
walked  out  of  the  station ;  and  Sir 
Harry  had  answered, '  Not  yet' 

Arriyed  at  Oortingford,  the  ba- 
ronet, after  telling  a  seryant  to 
request  Mr.  Sanson's  presence  in 
the  library,  walked  straight  into 
that  room. 

*  Shall  I  leaye  you,  Harry?' 
asked  his  uncle,  hesitating  at  the 
door.  " 

*  If  you  please/  was  the  answer. 
Not  when  he  stood  in  the  dock 

had  Miles  Barthome  looked  more 
dark  and  defiant  than  was  the  case 
when  he  and  the  young  baronet 
iiioed  each  other. 


so 
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*1  had  a  letter  this  morning 
from  my  wife/  began  Sir  Harry  in 
a  low  Toioe,  hoane  with  restrained 
passion.  *  You  can  imagine  what 
it  contained.  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say  in  refereface  to  that 
letter  now— leaye  myhonse — leave 
it  at  once !' 

'  Before  I  go — '  the  other  was 
beginning,  when  Sir  Harry  inter- 
rupted him. 

'Will  yon  go?  he  asked,  fnri- 
onsly, '  or  mnst  I  order  the  ser- 
vants to  pnt  yon  out?  Is  it  not 
enongh  that  you  haye  driven  my 
wife  to  tell  me  a  secret  I  had 
better  never  have  known — ^but  yon 
mnst  strive  to  bandy  words  with  a 
man  who  holds  yonr  very  life  in 
his  hands?' 

'  The  man  who  says  so  mnst  be 
very  tired  of  his  own/  retorted 
Barfhome,  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
becanse  his  lips  were  dry  and 
cracked  and  impotent  rage  was 
choking  him. 

'  Will  you  go  ?'  said  Sir  Harry, 
striking  the  table  with  a  vehemence 
which  cansed  every  article  on  it  to 
jnmp  as  if  endued  with  vitality. '  I 
am  not  master  of  myself — ^I  cannot 
answer  for  what  I  may  do  if  yon 
stand  there  another  instant.  Go  1' 
and,  flinging  the  door  wide  open. 
Sir  Harry  pointed  the  way  out 

So  Bartiiome  went,  and  Sir 
Harry,  his  passion  spent,  sat 
down  in  the  utter  silence,  and 
wept  like  a  child. 

'  Above  suspicion/  he  had  said, 
he  would  ever  hold  her;  but  no 
loyalty,  no  fiuLth,  no  future,  no 
love  could  alter  ihe  fisM^t  that  she 
he  had  taken  to  his  heart  was  the 
child  of  a  convicted  thief,  of  an 
unconvicted  murderer. 

'Harry/  said  his  uncle,  enter- 
ing the  room  softly,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  'can  you  tell  me  now  V 

*Not  yet — ^never  perhaps.  I 
must  think  it  all  over  first  As 
yet,  I  have  not  thought ;  I  have 


only  felt  Will  you  come  back 
with  me  to  London  ?  I  must  go 
there  by  the  first  train.' 

But  even  while  Sir  Alexander 
was  consulting  the  time-table  Miss 
Selham  came  to  them  holding  a 
telegraphic  message  in  her  hand. 
The  word  telegram  was  unknown 
in  those  days. 

'From  Colonel  Leschelles/  she 
said,  and  read : 

'Lady  Medbnm  is  here,  and 
very  ill.  Let  Sir  Harry  know. 
Tell  him  to  come  at  once.' 

Small  need  to  tell  him  to  hurry. 
Before  his  cousin  had  finished  the 
message  he  had  seized  his  hat, 
and  was  halfway  across  the  hall. 

Miss  Selham  looked  at  Sir 
Alexander  who,  answering  her 
thoughts,  said : 

'  We  can  follow  him.' 

Lostantly  Ellis  was  ordered  to 
pack  a  few  things  for  his  master 
and  his  master's,  uncle,  whilst  in 
like  manner  Lady  Medbum'smaid 
was  hurried  off  to  put  up  some 
necessary  clothing  for  her  mistress 
and  Miss  Selhant 

'She  has  gone  to  Colonel  Le- 
schelles'/ explained  Miss  Selham 
thankfully ;  for  she  did  not  know 
what  the  servants  might  have  been 
thinking  and  saying.  '  Sir  Harry 
knows  all  about  it' 

'My  Lady  seemed  to  me  last 
night  as  if  she  was  going  to  have  a 
fever/  said  the  maid,  as  she  passed 
and  repassed  from  the  trunk  to  the 
wardrobe.  'When  she  spoke  she 
appeared  scarcely  to  know  what 
she  was  saying.' 

'  She  is  very  ill/  remarked  Miss 
Selham,  still  mindful  of  appear- 
ances. 

'  Could  not  I  go  with  you,  miss  ?' 
ventured  the  woman. 

'If  she  is  not  able  to  return 
with  us,  I  will  send  for  you,'  was 
the  reply  ;  but  when  they  reached 
Colonel  Leschelles'  Miss  Selham 
found  that  a  very  difEiarent  at- 
tendant would  be  required. 
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'What  feyer  is  it?'  asked  Sir 
Harry  of  the  doctors,  when  he  saw 
his  wife's  coBYulsiye  stra^les,  and 
heard  her  ories. ' 

They  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
then  the  elder  of  the  two  an- 
swered: 

'  It  is  not  fever  at  all — it  is  in- 
sanity.' 

For  a  moment  the  room  seemed 
whirling  round  with  Sir  Harry. 
The  faces  of  the  doctors  grew  dim 
and  indistinct,  and  their  Toices 
sonnded  as  if  heard  from  immense 
distance. 

All  at  once  it  appeared  to  Sir 
Hany  that  he  was  able  to  grasp 
what  his  wife  mnst  have  endured, 
the  agony  she  had  suffered. 

'  My  darling! — ^my  poor  darling! 
And  you  bore  it  all  alone  I'  That 
was  the  one  thought  which  took 
possession  of  him.  In  that  supreme 
moment,  pride,  the  loye  of  self,  the 
memory  of  the  wrong  done  him, 
died  out,  leaving  only  pity  in  their 
place. 

'But  there  is  hope,'  he  mur- 
mured, when  at  last,  the  room 
ceasing  to  reel  round,  and  the  doo- 
tors*  faces  becoming  once  more 
distinct,  he  could  speak  like  a  ra- 
tional being;  'she  will  be  better 
soon.' 

'  Weshouldlike,ere  pronouncing 
a  poeitiye  opinion,  to  know  how  this 
attack  commenced.  Was  it  after  a 
sudden  shock  of  any  kind,  or  had 
the  patient  been  for  any  thne  in  a 
low  and  despondent  condition^ 

'  Both.  She  had  been  enduring 
a  mental  trouble  for  a  long  time 
in  utter  silence,  and  at  last  she 
experieneed  a  great  shock,'  ex- 
plained Sir  Harry  eagerly. 

'Just  so,'  said  both  doctors 
simultaneously,  but  there  was  no 
gladness  in  their  voices. 

'Is  there  madness  in  the  fieuni- 
ly  V  they  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'I  never  heard  of  there  being,' 
answered  the  baronet,  thinking 
how  very  incompetent  he  was  to 


speak  as  to  the  ^tendencies  of  his 
wife's  ancestors.* 

'  I  think,'  said  the  senior 
physician, '  that  we  had  better  be 
quite  frank  with  you.  There  is  a 
hope,  and  only  one,  for  Lady 
Medbum.  If  after  her  child  is 
bom  she  recover  her  reason  she 
may  live  and  do  well ;  if  not ' 

'And  if  not?'  questioned  Sir 
Harry,  pressing  the  back  of  a 
chair  as  he  spoke. 

'  Why  should  we  anticipate  evil, 
and  diiH^oee  the  worst  ?'  here  in- 
terrupted the  younger  doctor 
cheerfolly.  'Please  God,  Lady 
Medbum  may  yet  be  as  sane 
as  any  of  us — and  live  to  be  the 
mother  of  many  children.' 

At  which  utterance  Sir  Harry 
crept  away  sick  at  heart  The 
wife  was  one  thing — the  children 
another.  Thoroughly  he  under- 
stood why  Bella  had  never  seemed 
to  desire  daughter  or  son. 

'  My  poor  dear !'  he  said  sorrow- 
fully;  '  my  most  unhappy  wife  I' 

He  could  not  always  remain  in 
Wales.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
now  and  then  to  make  hurried 
journeys  to  Somersetshire  and  to 
London,  and  during  these  ab- 
sences Mr.  Irwin  visited  his  niece, 
and  not  infrequently  Barthome  his 
daughter? 

'My  whole  future,'  explained 
Bella's  fiftther,  'depends  on  her 
recovery.' 

All  he  wanted  was  leave  to  stay 
in  England.  That  Sir  Harry 
would  pursue  him  to  the  death 
he  never  for  one  moment  ima- 
gined. 

All  at  once,  however,  his  visits 
ceased.  Colonel  Leschelles  told 
him  he  must  not  come  while 
Bella's  life  and  reason  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  while  he  staid 
away  a  child  was  bom« 

But  Lady  Medbum's  state  did 
not  improve.     She    lapsed   into 

The  imbecilify  proved  a  harder 
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trial  than  the  mania.  When  she 
could  get  abont  she  was  fonnd  to 
be  quite  quiet  and  harmless;  but 
amongst  Colonel  Leschelles'  curio- 
sities she  found  a  foreign  doll, 
which  she  kissed  and  fondled  as 
she  might  a  real  baby. 

Beyond  the  animal  instinct 
which  told  her  she  had  been  a 
mother,  no  one  could  trace  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  human  in- 
terests. 

The  doctors  said,  'Try  to 
rouse  her/  and  her  friends  did  try, 
all  in  vain. 

To  each  and  all  she  presented 
the  doll,  saying,  *  Is  not  my  baby 
pretty  V  and  then  she  would  push 
the  short  hair  off  her  forehead, 
and  remark  that  she  had  been  ill 
lately,  and  she  hoped  her  Yisitor 
would  excuse  her  want  of  me- 
mory. 

But  Lady  Medbum  did  recover 
her  reason. 

She  had  been  failing  in  health 
for  some  little  time,  becoming 
restless,  and  evidencing  a  certain 
irritability  and  firetfnlness  which 
caused  those  around  her  much 
anxiety,  and  made  them  inwardly 
marvel  whether itmight  not  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  her 
under  careful  and  gentle  super- 
vision for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  whei^  all  at  once  she  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  she 
awoke  very  weak  indeed,  it  is  true, 
but  with  all  fever  and  mania 
gone,  quite  sane,  reasonable,  and 
collected. 

'Where  am  I?'  were  the  first 
words  she  uttered,  and  Edith  Sel- 
ham  rose,  startled  at  the  sound  of 
her  natural  voice  again. 

'  At  Colonel  Leschelles',  love.' 

'  At— Colonel— Leschelles'?'  she 
repeated  slowly. 

'  Tes.  Ton  came  here  the  night 
you  were  taken  ilL' 

'  Have  I  been  ill  long  ?' 

'  A  long  time.' 

'  And  my  husband? 


'  Has  been  with  you  almost  con* 
stantly.  But  now  yon  must  ask 
no  more  questions.  Dear,  dear 
Mabel !  how  thankful  I  am  to  hear 
you  speak  rationally  once  again  i' 

Just  at  the  first  the  invalid 
spoke  more  than  the  doctors  con- 
sidered good  for  her,  but  shortly 
she  lapsed  into  silence. 

The  only  impatience  she  mani- 
fested was  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Harry's  return. 

'  I  wish  he  would  come — I  do 
wish  he  would  come— I  do  so 
wish  he  would  come!'  she  repeated 
weakly  and  plaintively. 

'  My  darling,  your  wish  cannot 
be  greater  than  his,'  answered 
Miss  Selham;  and  then  she  would 
go  to  the  window  and  look  out 
over  the  hill-path  she  knew  her 
cousin  would  be  sure  to  take,  it 
was  so  much  shorter  than  the  road. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day 
that  Sir  Harry  arrived.  He  had 
started  the  moment  the  message 
reached  him^  but,  being  absent 
from  Cortingford,  he  did  not  re- 
ceive it  until  his  return  thither. 

He  found  his  wife  very  weak, 
very  quiet,  but  with  a  look  of  rest 
on  her  face  he  had  never  seen  since 
their  marriage. 

'  Harry  1'  she  said. 

'My  darling r  he  answered; 
and  then  there  ensued  a  dead 
silence  whilst,  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  they  gazed  at  each  other. 

It  was  she  at  length  who  spoke. 

'  You  forgive  me,  Harry  ?' 

'Forgive  you,  dearl  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive,'  he  said  simply. 
'  I  love  you.' 

'  As  much  as  you  ever  did  ?' 

'  More.' 

She  gave  a  little  sobbing  sigh, 
and  her  poor  thin  fingers  dosed 
tighter  on  his. 

'My  poor  Belial'  It  seemed 
natural  to  him  then  to  call  her 
by  the  name  first  known,  first 
loved.  '  My  poor  Bella,  what  you 
must  have  suffered  1' 
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'  Tes,  but  it  is  over  now.' 

'Wl^  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner?'  he  asked. 

'I  wonder  I  ever  told  you  at 
last/  she  said  feebly. 

'  Yoa  mnst  not  talk  any  more 
now,  dear/  he  declared.  'The 
doctors  purticnlarly  wish  yon  not 
to  exert  yourself.' 

She  lay  with  her  eyes  closed 
for  a  minute,  then,  partly  xm- 
closing  them,  murmured : 

'  The  chUd * 

*  Is  dead,  poor  baby !  He  died 
a  fortnight  ago.' 

*  Thank  Qod  1'  she  whisi>ered. 
Sir  Harry  did  not  answer,  he 

only  drooped  his  head.  Her 
words  brought  all  the  shame  and 
the  sorrow,  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy 
of  her  recoYered  reason,  back  to 
mind. 

Once  again  the  weak  yoice  began 
to  speak. 

'  Have  you  told  any  one  ?'  it  in- 
quired. 

'No  one;  it  all  rests  between 
you  and  me  and  Irwin/ 

'  I  wish  them  to  know/  she  said. 
'  Tell  Edith  and  Ck>lonel  Leechelies, 
and  your  xmole.  They  will  adyise 
what  you  ought  to  do.  They  will 
help  you  to  bear  it' 

'  Do  you  really  mean  this  ?'  he 
asked  in  amazement. 

'  Beally.  Have  no  secrets  from 
such  txHe  friends.  I  want  Edith 
to  know  all  now.  I  want  her  to 
understand  to-nighi' 

'  She  shall,  dear — she  shall.' 

'  She  will  see  then  why  I  was 
so  difforent  from  eyery  one  else. 
She  will  know  what  life  has  been 
to  me.' 

'  She  will  loye  you  the  better  for 
what  you  haye  endured.' 

'  I  think  so — I  belieye  so.  And, 
Harry,  I  should  like  to  see  my 
father.  Don't  be  angry.  You  will 
know  why  I  want  to  see  him  later 
on.  I  will  get  him  to  go  away — 
far,  far  away — where  he  will 
trouble  you  no  more.    Send  for 
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him  soon,  will  you  ?  Ask  him  to 
come  at  once.' 

'  As  you  like,  dearest — as  you 
like,  eyen  in  that' 

'  I  am  getting  yery  tired  now,' 
she  went  on.  'I  think  I  could 
sleep.  Kiss  me  once  again,  Harry. 
I  am  so  happy ;  I  haye  neyer  felt 
so  happy  before  in  all  my  life,' 

Lingeringly  he  smoothed  her 
pillow,  drew  the  coyerlet  closer 
around  her,  and  left  the  room. 

First,  he  despatched  the  pro- 
mised message  to  Miles  Barthome; 
and  then,  while  his  powers  were 
strung  up  to  tell  the  story  of  Bella's 
father,  he  repeated  it  to  Miss 
Selham  and  Colonel  Leschelles. 

And  while  he  talked  night  drop- 
ped down  oyer  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, and  closed  into  the  room 
where  Lady  Medbum  lay  so  peace- 
ful and  so  happy.  And  in  London, 
under  the  gaslight.  Miles  Barthome 
was  studying  'Bradshaw/  and 
found  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  him  to  reach  Oolonel  Leschelles' 
house  early  the  next  morning. 

'Becoycored  her  reason — ^wants 
to  see  me  at  once,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, repeating  the  sense  of  the 
telegraphic  despatch. 

'  Wants,  I  suppose,  to  get  rid  of 
me  for  oyer,  is  about  the  English 
of  it.  What  a  fool  I  l\^ye  been ! 
Always  a  woman — always — always 
a  woman.  Well,  a  woman  shall 
work  no  more  eyil  for  me.  So  now 
for  Wales  and  my  daughter  Lady 
Medbum  1' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

WHAT   BABTHOBNE    SAW. 

Thbbe  is  no  such  glory  of  sun- 
rising  as  that  oyer  the  sea  and 
upon  the  hiils;  but  to  the  opal 
tints  of  morning  Miles  Bar- 
thome, striding  along  the  path 
leading  to  Colonel  Leschelles' 
house,  was  as  indifferent  as  to 
most  other  wonders  of  nature. 
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There  are  timee  in  a  man's  life 
when«  whether  he  be  willing  or 
not,  memory  insifitB  on  his  review- 
ing the  road  he  has  travelled ;  and 
one  of  these  times  came  to  £ar- 
thome  as  he  strode  across  the 
grass  still  glittering  with  dew,  and 
looked  with  his  bodily  eyes  on  the 
gay  patterns  wrought  by  gorseand 
heather — on  the  cloudless  sky,  np 
which  the  son  was  climbing — on 
the  sea  lying  below,  calm  and 
quiet  as  some  inland  lake. 

But  he  thought  of  self  first,  of 
duty  last ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  personal  devotion 
proved  that  while  he  walked  over 
the  headlands  he  felt  no  delight 
in  the  sunshine  flooding  land  and 
sea,  no  happiness  in  the  remem- 
brance of  a  daughter  restored  to 
reason,  no  resolves  to  lead  a  better 
life  stirring  within  him — nothing 
save  a  craven  dread  of  having  to 
give  up  England  and  his  hopes  of 
position  there — nothing  save  amad 
anger  at  his  plans  having  been 
thwarted  and  his  schemes  de- 
stroyed. 

'  I  had  better  have  left  the  girl 
alone,'  he  said,  lifting  his  hat  from 
his  head  and  letting  the  morning 
air  play  about  his  temples.  '  If 
that  fool  Irwin  had  not  made  such 
a  mystery  about  the  matter  she 
would  never  have  been  troubled 
by  me.' 

Wherein  bechanced  to  be  wrong. 
But  then  men  like  Miles  Barthome 
are  in  the  habit  of  shifting  the 
blame  attached  to  their  actions  off 
their  shoulders  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  somebody  else. 

And  so  he  went  on,  unheeding 
that  placid  sea,  regardless  of  the 
grand  old  hills— on  over  the  head- 
lands, till  he  came  to  the  point 
where  the  path  dipped  and  led 
him,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to 
Colonel  Leschelles'  house.  At  the 
gate  he  found  the  Colonel,  leaning 
upon  it  listlessly,  wearily. 

Barthome  stretched  out  his  hand 


in  greeting,  but  the  other  affected 
not  to  notice  the  movement. 

'  Does  the  amendment  still  con- 
tinue?' asked  Bella's  father  anx- 
iously. 

'  She  is  well,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Can  I  see  her  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Had  I  better  send  a  message 
up?' 

'No.' 

'  The  old  room,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  The  old  room,'  assented  Colo- 
nel Leschelles. 

There  was  something  strange 
about  his  manner,  Barthome  felt 
— something  more  than  resent- 
ment against  himself 

Were  they  sorry  she  had  reco- 
vered her  reason  ?  Did  they  feel  it 
a  misfortune  that  his  daughter 
should — sane,  as  he  understood 
her  to  be — come  between  the  wind 
and  their  nobility  ? 

Without  another  word  he  turned 
from  the  Colonel  and  walked 
straight  through  the  open  door 
into  the  house.  Up  the  remem- 
bered staircase,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
note  the  extraordinary  stillness  of 
the  house. 

'The  servants  have  overslept 
themselves,  and  no  one  except 
those  attached  to  the  sick-room 
are  yet  stirring,'  he  murmured,  and 
then  walked  straight  on  along  a 
gallery  to  the  rooms  set  apart  for 
Lady  Medbum. 

Through  chinks  in  the  closed 
shutters  came  some  rays  of  light, 
otherwise  the  room  was  in  total 
darkness ;  and  yet  Barthome  placed 
his  hand  so  as  to  shade  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  had  been  standing  in  the 
full  sunshine. 

What  did  he  see  ? 

Only  a  man  and  a  woman — only 
a  husband  and  wife — she  with  the 
sheet  drawn  closely  up  around  her 
throat — he,  sitting  by  the  bedside, 
his  weary  head  resting  on  the  pil- 
low beside  her,  fast  asleep. 
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Ay,  both  asleep ! 

Barthome  advanced  a  step  or 
two  forward.  As  he  did  so,  a 
stray  sunbeam  fell  across  the  faces 
of  husband  and  wife — across  the 
man's,  worn,  stained  with  tears, 
wan  and  haggard  with  watching: 
across  hers,  white  with  a  pallor  no 
one  had  ever  seen  on  it  before, 
with  the  long  dark  lashes,  which 
might  never  be  lifted  again,  rest- 
ing on  her  thin  cheeks :  with  the 
month  set  in  a  smile  which  was  ter- 
rible to  behold :  with  the  mark  of 
the  grave  npon  her:  with  death 
written,  in  Death's  own  stem  car 
ligraphy,  npon  every  feature ! 

Out  again,  over  the  thick  oar- 
pets,  along  the  corridors,  down 
the  stairs,  Barthome  groped  his 
way  like  one  blind. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he 
was  standing  in  the  hall,  holding 
fast  by  the  rail  of  the  baziisters. 

'  My  God!'  he  said, '  my  God  T 
uttering  the  words,  as  men  do  in 
their  most  grievous  troubles  and 
perplexities,  all  unconsciously ;  and 
then  he  wiped  the  cold  dew  off 
his  forehead,  and  stood  quite  still 
till  such  time  as  he  felt  able  to 
pass  out  into  the  open  air  again 
and  face  his  future. 

As  he  had  left  him,  so  Colonel 
Leschelles  stood  when  he  spoke  to 
him  once  more. 

'  When  did  she  die?  asked 
Barthome,  touching  him  on  the 
arm. 

'  Testerday  evening,'  the  Colonel 
replied,  absently  brushing  the  spot 
of  his  sleeve  Barthome  had  con- 
taminated. 

'  Will  you  tell  him  I  leave  for 
America  by  the  first  steamer  V 

'  I  will  tell  him,'  was  the  answer. 
And  with  a  mocking  laugh,  Bar- 
thome took  off  his  hat,  said '  Good- 
bye, Colonel,'  and  went  on  his  way 
across  the  hills  above  the  sea,  the 
aunshine  flooding  hill,  and  sea,  and 
valley  with  gleams  of  golden  light 

On,  like  a  man  drunk  or  deli- 


rious or  in  a  dream,  to  his  inn, 
where  the  first  person  he  met  was 
Mr.  Wright,  who  speedily  restored 
him  to  his  senses. 

'  How  is  my  good  friend  ?'  asked 
the  Beverend  Dion,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

'If  you  mean  me,'  answered  his 
good  friend, '  I  am  quite  welL' 

'My  dear  fellow,'  pursued  Mr. 
Wright,  'I  cannot  tell  you  how 
delighted  I  was  at  hearing  such 
cheering  news  as  I  did  ttom  Mr. 
Irwin  yesterday;  I  cannot  indeed.' 

At  that  Barthome  turned  upon 
him  with  the  old  cynical  smile, 
and  said : 

'  I  suppose  it  is  cheering  news ; 
but  I  confess  I  never  before  ima- 
gined a  man  would  say  he  felt 
delighted  at  hearing  ii' 

'  Whynot — whynot,pray?'  asked 
the  Bev.  Dion,  looking  very  red, 
and  ruffling  up  his  clerical  feathers 
for  an  argument.  '  Must  it  not  be 
cheering  to  aU  her  Mends  to  know 
that  our  dear  Bella — we  always 
call  her  Bella  still  amongst  our- 
selves — ^is  in  a  fedi  way  of  getting 
strong  again  ?' 

For  an  instant  Barthome  paused, 
then  he  said : 

'I  suppose,  Mr.  Wright,  you 
came  down  to  congratulate  my 
daughter's  husband  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  auspicious  recovery  ?' 

'  Most  certainly  I  did,'  answered 
Mr.  Wright 

'And  I  suppose  you  had  no 
other  errand  in  this  part  of  the 
country — ^no  wish,  say,  for  ten 
minutes'  private  chat  with  Sir 
Harry  or  Colonel  Leschelles?' 

'  I  fail  to  follow  your  meaning,' 
said  the  Sector,  with  a  delightful 
assumption  of  innocence. 

'  I  had  only  one  object  in  making 
the  inquiry,'  pursued  Barthome 
with  pitiless  candour — '  to  save  you 
trouble.  If,  upon  the  strength  of 
my  daughter's  recovery,  you  have 
come  to  see  her  husband  about 
business,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
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inform  you  Bhe  is  dead.    She  died 
yesterday  erening/ 

'  You  are  jeeting.  It  is  impoe- 
Bible/  gasped  Mr.  Wright  '  Why, 
they  told  me  she  had  quite  re- 
ooTered  her  reason.' 

'I  suppose  she  had — I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary ;  and  the 
first  use  she  made  of  it,  appa- 
rently, was  to  leaye  a  world  you 
and  I,  for  instance,  did  not  help 
to  make  happy  for  her.' 

'I  always  tried  to  make  her 
happy,'  said  the  Hector. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  gave  me 
her  address  solely  with  that  in- 
tention,' agreed  Miles  Barthome. 

Mr.  Wright  was  by  far  too  old 
a  diplomatist  to  continue  this  sort 
of  discourse.  Immediately  he  put 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and, 
with  head  bent  down,  began  to 
walk  to  and  fro,  that  all  beholders 
might  see  his  grief. 

'Dear,  dear,  dear!'  he  said. 
'  Poor,  poor  Lady  Medbum !  I  will 
go  oyer  and  say  a  word  or  two  to 
the  poor  husband.  At  such  a 
time  language  truer  than  any 
man  can  speak  must  be  grateful 
to  him.' 

'Very  well,  then,  go,'  retorted 
the  other.  '  Do  anything  you  like, 
in  fact,  except  stay  talking  to  me.' 
And  he  turned  into  the  inn,  fol- 
lowed by  a  caressing  entreaty  from 
Mr.  Wright  that  'he  would  not 
stand  on  ceremony  with  him.' 

A  little  after  noon  the  Bector 
reappeared.  Sir  Harry,  he  ex- 
plained, had  left  for  Goridngford, 
and  Colonel  Leschelles  had  treated 
him  most  scurrily. 

'I  suppose,  sir,  you  would  hardly 
credit  the  fact,'  proceeded  Mr. 
Wright,  'but,  although  Colonel 
Leschelles  has  staid  at  my  house 
for  weeks  and  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  partaken  of  the  best  we  had 
to  offer,  he  never  asked  me  to  sit 
down,  or  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 
I  never  was  treated  so  vilely  in 
all  my  life  before,  never.' 


'  You  chose  an  unfortunate  time 
for  your  visit,'  was  the  reply.  *  The 
next  time  you  call  Leschelles  will 
probably  give  you  the  title-deeda 
of  his  estate.' 

'  What  are  your  plans  now,  my 
dear  Mend?'  asked  Mr.  Wright^ 
wisely  ignoring  his  friend's  last 
remark.  '  Do  you  purpose  to  re- 
main here,  or  return  to  London,, 
or  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 

'I  have  no  plans,'  answered 
Mr.  Barthome.  'At  the  present 
moment  I  have  only  one  intention^ 
and  that  is,  not  to  have  you  fas* 
tened  on  to  me.  If  you  are  going 
to  stay  here,  I  will  go  to  London ; 
if  you  are  going  to  London,  I 
will  stay  here.' 

'PoorfeUowl  it  is  natural  you 
should  feel  a  little  bitter,  after 
what  you  have  gone  through  thia 
morning ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you 
where  consolation  is  to  be  found,, 
and ' 

'Now  will  you  stop  all  that,^ 
said  Barthome  fiercely,  'and  Just 
tell  me  whether  you  are  going 
back  whence  you  came,  or  whether 
you  purpose  remaining  here  ?' 

'I  shall  return  to  town,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Wright,  his  clerical 
countenance  wearing  a  look  of  sor- 
row, more  than  anger. 

'  Very  well,  then  I  shall  remain 
here,'  said  the  other ;  and  taking 
his  hat,  he  went  out. 

'I  shall  not  leave  until  this 
evening,'  decided  the  Beverend 
Dion,  as  he  watched  Barthome's 
figure  growing  more  and  more  in- 
distinct in  the  distance;  and  ac- 
cordingly, having  inquired  for 
what  time  his  friend  had  ordered 
dinner,  he  requested  that  some- 
thing might  be  prepared  for  him 
at  the  same  hour,  and  sallied  forth 
for  a  walk. 

When  he  returned  dinner  was 
ready,  but  Barthome  had  not  ap- 
peared. 

'I  will  not  go  to  London  to- 
night,' thought  the  Bector,  after 
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liehad  finished  hiB meal.  'In  fact, 
I  cannot  go  till  he  returns ;  for  I 
haye  not  enough  money  to  settle 
with  mine  host  Dear,  dear! — it 
seems  as  if  money  always  went  to 
the  wrong  person/ 

EyeniDg  drew  on,  night  came, 
it  grew  quite  late,  and  still  no 
Barthome. 

'Perhaps  he  is  staying  at  the 
Colonel's,'  suggested  the  landlord. 
'  It  is  hardly  safe  for  a  stranger  to 
<$ross  the  hills  after  dark.' 

'  I  suppose  not.  Very  likely  he 
is  at  the  Colonel's,'  agreed  Mr. 
Wright,  thinking  in  his  heart  it 
was  much  more  probable  Barthome 
had  sought  another  inn. 

Had  he  guessed  where  Barthome 
really  was,  how  differently  would 
he  haye  passed  the  night  I  How 
frantically  he  would  haye  organ- 
ised a  rescue  party — how  he  would 
haye  roused  the  yillage,  and  called 
for  ropes,  and  men,  and  dogs,  and 
lanterns — ^how  he  would  haye  hur- 
ried hither  and  thither,  shouting 
till  the  welkin  rang  again  for  his 
dear  friend  to  answer — to  say 
where  he  was — ^to  be  certain  there 
was  help  close  at  hand — his  help, 
Dionysius  Wright's. 

It  was  a  lost  opportunity ;  but 
then,  as  the  Bector  said  after- 
wards, 'How  could  I  know  the 
man  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
quarry?* 

That  was  why  Barthome  did  not 
return.  Wandering  in  the  dark 
from  the  direct  path,  he  climbed 
oyer  what  seemed  to  him  a  fence, 
aod  went  straight  down  on  the 
other  side,  a  depth  of  some  thirty 
feet. 

For  a  time  he  lay  insensible — 
for  a  long  time  it  must  haye  been, 
as  when  he  recoyered  oonsdous- 
nesB  the  stars  were  shining,  and 
the  moon,  then  in  her  last  quarter, 
throwing  a  ghastly  light  across  the 
sky. 

He  tried  to  moye,  but  he  could 
not — he  stioye  to  caJl  out,  but  his 


yoice  failed  him;  and  so  he  lay 
there  thinking — thinking  about 
his  life — about  the  years  piled  up 
behind — about  what  he  had  set  out 
to  do— about  what  he  had  done^ 
till  he  dropped  off  into  a  troubled 
doze,  from  which  he  woke,  think- 
ing Dayid  M'Callum  was  sitting 
on  his  chest,  crying  out,  'I  am 
ayenged  at  last  I' 

He  was  found  next  morning  by 
a  shepherd,  whose  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  his  dog ; 
but  when,  help  being  procured, 
they  tried  to  lift  him,  he  prayed 
them  with  such  groans  to  let  him 
die  where  he  lay  that  the  men  drew 
back,  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
frightened  silence. 

Just  then  came  hurrying  up  a 
doctor. 

'He  must  be  lifted,'  he  said. 
'Neyer  mind  his  cries;  he  will 
faint,  and  then  we  can  'take  him 
to  the  inn.' 

And  so  it  fell  out :  he  did  faint, 
and  remained  unconscious  as  the 
men  carried  him,  carefully  and  ten- 
derly as  they  were  able,  across  the 
hills  oyerlooking  the  sea,  down  the 
hillside,  and  so  to  the  inn  where 
the  Bey.  Dionysius  Wright  was  re- 
galing himself  with  a  dish  of  ex- 
cellent trout 

An  hour  afterwards  the  doctor 
stood  in  the  street  talking  to  Co- 
lonel Leschelles. 

'  You  can  send  to  London  for  a 
surgeon,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  you,'  he  said;  'but  the 
whole  College  of  Surgeons,  presi- 
dent included,  could  not  benefit 
him.  He  may  liye  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight ;  but  if  he  died  before 
sxmset,  it  would  be  a  merciful  re- 
lease.* 

Softly  the  Colonel  entered  the 
darkened  room  where  Barthome 
lay  trying  to  bear  his  sufferings  in 
silence. 

'  It  is  death,  I  suppose,'  came 
slowly  from  the  blue,  trembling 
lips. 
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'1  fear  so.  Tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  for  jon,  and  I 
will  try  to  do  it.' 

'  Send  Wright  away.  He  adds  a 

new  terror  to He  will  go  if 

you  give  him  ten  poxmds.  There 
is  more  than  that  in  my  pocket- 
book.' 


CHAPTER  XLL 

CONCLUSION. 

Winter's  snows  and  spring's 
showers  have  fallen  often  and  of- 
ten upon  the  earth,  since,  in  the 
little  Welsh  hostelry.  Miles  Bar- 
thome  breathed  his  last 

The  story  I  have  told  is  now  an 
old  one,  and,  although  her  me- 
mory s^l  remains  green  in  some 
few  fond  hearts,  the  world  has 
gone  on  ^uch  the  same  as  if  the 
first  Lady  Medbnm  had  never 
existed. 

A  mistress,  fiiir,  gracious,  wise, 
has  stepped  into  her  vacant  place, 
and  if  she  is  not  able  quite  to  fill 
Sir  Harry's  heart,  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, happy  and  content. 

He  can  think  of  the  dead  wife 
with  no  pang  of  self-reproach.  He 
can  look  on  his  living  children, 
and  feel  thankful  to  remember  that 
no  shadow  of  the  disgrace  which 
once  troubled  him  can  doud  their 
future.  But  Bella  is  not  forgotten. 
She  never  will  be  by  him,  till  he  is 
carried  to  the  gloomy  vault  where 
they  laid  her  to  rest. 

Under  Miles  Barthome's  will, 
the  second  son  at  Gortingford  is 
amply  provided  for. 

Sir  Harry  cannot  disturb  the 
arrangement  if  he  would,  and  al- 
though he  chafed  about  the  legacy 
at  first,  he  has  perhaps  (time  being 
a  great  promoter  of  worldly  pru- 


dence) become  more  than  recon- 
ciled to  the  arrangement. 

He  allows  Barthome's  widow  a 
handsome  income.  She  has  long 
since  returned  from  Australia,  and 
been  married  for  years  to  a  dis- 
senting minister,  whose  eloquence 
is  much  admired  by  his  own  con- 
gregation, and  the  members  of  his 
denomination  generally.  He  is  a 
great  contrast  to  her  first  husband, 
and  she  is,  in  her  own  opinion,  an 
important  person  now.  She  drives 
about  in  a  neat  brougham,  she 
dresses  in  the  richest  attire,  and 
remembers  her  daughter  was  Lady 
Medbum,  a  finct  she  never  allows 
her  acquaintances  to  forget. 

She  rather  looks  down  on  her 
brother,  whose  worldly  afitdrs  never 
prospered  from  the  time  of  Bar- 
thome's retum.  He  is  consider- 
ably poorer  than  in  the  old  Fisher- 
ton  days;  but  his  wife  is  dead, 
and  he  is  probably  better  satisfied 
with  life  than  formerly. 

As  for  Mr.  Wright,  he  has  once 
been  bankrupt,  and  once  com- 
pounded with  his  creditors,  during 
the  course  of  the  years  interven- 
ing between  this  present  and  that 
morning  when  he  beheld  Miles 
Barthome  for  the  last  time.  Hecan 
still  preach,  however,  and  is  appa- 
rently as  genial  and  cheerful  as 
ever.  Nevertheless,  in  moments  of 
confidence,  he  tells  Selina  that  he 
feels  he  is  getting  old;  that  the 
wine  of  life  has,  somehow,  not  the 
flavour  it  once  possessed,  and  that 
he  believes  the  game  so  long  played 
has  not  been  worth  the  many 
candles  bumt  over  it.  With  which 
opinion  Mrs.  Wright  does  not 
agree — for  she  preserves  a  firm 
and  admirable  faith  in  a  Bishopric, 
'  which  must,'  so  she  says,  '  come 
eventually  to  Dion,'  and  with  it 
five  thousand  a  year ! 


THE  end. 
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IF  eyerybody  would  take  the 
trouble,  once  for  all,  to  set 
down  his  own  personal  experiences, 
and  no  other's,  among  the  world 
of  spirits,  we  might  be  spared 
a  good  deal  of  controTersy,  and 
those  unfortunates,  now  in  the 
minority,  who,  having  nothing  to 
communicate,  do  the  scoffing  for 
the  papers,  would  see  the  necessity 
of  changing  their  note.  I  am 
in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  this 
modification  of  the  enemy's  front : 
I  look  for  the  day  when  they  will 
sing,  like  Scarron,  *  D4aormais  il 
faut  filer  doux.'  But  in  all  ages 
men  haye  scoffed  at  the  world  of 
spirits — until  their  first  ghost. 
To  those  who  know  and  under- 
stand, it  is  curious  to  mark  the 
sudden  change  from  scepticism — 
even  open  infidelity — ^tothereyerent 
awe  produced  by  a  single  Appear- 
ance. I  know  by  my  own  experi- 
ence  that  the  transition  is  at  first 
almost  too  great  to  be  borne,  like 
the  sudden  passage  from  darkness 
into  dazzling  light.  It  is  not, 
howeyer,  my  intention  to  defend 
or  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the 
supernatural :  I  haye  only  to  set 
down  in  plain  terms,  and  for  what 
it  is  worth,  my  own  first  experi- 
ence among  the  residents  of  the 
other  world. 

One  difficulty  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention.  Since  so  few  ghosts 
are  eyer  seen  or  heard  of,  what 
becomes  of  all  the  rest?  There 
are,  at  present,  about  900,000,000 
men,  women,  and  children  breath- 
ing these  upper  airs.  Every 
30  years  a  third  of  these  have 
disappeared  and  been  replaced. 
Supposing  the  process  to  have 
been  going  on  for  3,000  years, 
which  is  not  an  undue  estimate, 
considering  the  yestiges  of  ancient 
civilisation  and  a  teeming  popu- 
lation which  surround  us  on  all 


sides,  we  get  for  the  number  of 
souls  which  have  been  bom  into 
the  world  during  that  period  the 
total  of  900,000,000,000  -an  army 
which,  allowing  2}  square  feet  for 
every  one,  would  occupy  SljOOO- 
square  miles  for  mere   standing 
room,  or  a   territory  not   quite 
300  miles  square.    Of  all  these 
900,000,000,000  how  few  there  are 
who  ever,  condescend  to  show  them- 
selves to  living  man !  and  yet  how 
small  a  space  they  occupy  all  to*- 
gether !    It  seems  to  me,  speaking 
as  one  having  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  other  world,  that  the  few 
visits  we  receive  from  our  ances- 
tors argues  a  studied  slight  put 
upon  living  men  by  the  majority. 
After  all,  the  living,  and  not  the- 
dead,  are  the  representatives  of 
humanity. 

I  was  engaged,  five  years  ago,, 
to  the  young  lady  whom  I  have  since 
married.  The  engagement  had 
little  romance  about  it.  We  met,, 
we  saw,  we  conquered  each  other* 
Eleanor's  parents  made  fewer  ob- 
jections than  I  feared,  my  fears 
being  based  upon  the  usual 
grounds.  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  duration  of  the  en- 
gagement depended  entirely  upon 
myself,  and,  as  I  was  already  pi- 
ously near  thirty,  I  hastened  to 
bring  matters  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. The  remarkable  hindrance- 
to  the  realisation  of  my  hopes^ 
arising  out  of  circumstances  en- 
tirely unlooked  for  and  beyond  my 
control,  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  It  was  not  •  a  pleasant 
experience:  and  yet  it  gives  me 
a  sense  of  pleasure  to  recall  it : 
just  as  an  old  salt  will  delight  in 
dwelling  on  the  dangers  of  the- 
ocean.  There  is  nothing,  strictly 
speaking,  horrible  about  it.  At 
the  same  time,  when  I  write  it 
down  in  cold  blood,  I  am  oon> 
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scions  of  a  tingling  of  the  nerres 
and  a  tendency  to  look  oyer  the 
left  shoulder.  This,  I  Buppose, 
lyiU  never  leave  me.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction, I  know — perhaps  a  small 
one,  like  the  Companionship  of  the 
Bath,  or  that  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  or  the 
'qneer  Turkish  decorations  with 
which  old  Crimean  officers  love  to 
decorate  themselyes:  but  still  a 
distinction.  It  is  not  eyerybody, 
even  now,  who  can  tell  of  yisits 
from  the  other  world;  and  the 
constant  companionship  of  a  ghost 
seems  to  me,  naturally  inclined  to 
exaggerate  on  such  a  subject,  an 
adventure,  perhaps,  a  little  out  of 
the  common. 

I  had  taken  and  furnished,  in 
readiness  for  my  wedding,  a  small 
detached  villa,  some  few  miles  out 
of  London;  it  was  a  new  house, 
with  —  though  I  did  not  think 
of  that — no  possible  memories  of 
the  past  to  awaken  disagreeable 
thoughts:  a  pretty  little  house, 
standing  between  a  lawn  on  the 
front  and  a  garden  behind;  with 
stables  on  one  side  and  a  'library' 
built  out  on  the  other.  There 
were  the  usual  trees  in  the  front — 
a  laburnum,  a  lilac,  a  laurestinus, 
a  row  of  limes,  enough  to  shade 
the  house  from  the  road  and  give 
the  appearance  of  privacy  such 
as  every  Londoner  loves.  But  it 
was  not  a  gloomy  house.  It  stood 
oast  and  west,  so  that  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  ran  the  whole 
depth  of  the  house,  was  never 
without  sunshine  whenever  there 
might  be  any  going.  The  view 
from  the  back  was  perfectly  cheer- 
ful ;  beyond  the  garden  lay  green 
fields,  and  beyond  these  stretched 
a  noble  park  studded  with  elms  : 
«  bright,  cheerful,  and  comfort- 
iible  house.  On  the  north,  sepa- 
rated by  several  houses,  and 
out  of  sight,  therefore  out  of  mind, 
was  a  cemetery,  belonging  to  a 
great  town  parish,  newly  laid  out. 


and,  as  yet,  thinly  populated. 
Had  I  noticed  it  at  all,  I  should 
have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  spectres 
in  connection  with  so  smiling  a 
garden.  Ghosts,  I  might  have 
said,  prowl  about  grim  old  church- 
yards whose  falling  tombstones  are 
green  with  moss,  on  whose  slabs 
clings  the  yellow  lichen,  where  the 
grass  grows  tall  and  rank,  and  the 
brambles  stretch  long,  thorny  arms 
across  the  paths,  whose  worn  stones 
once  preserved  the  names  of  the 
long -forgotten  dead.  They  love 
the  old  country  God's  acre  piled 
^ght  and  ten  feet  high  with 
human  mould,  where  every  pinch 
of  dust  oontahis  what  is  left  of  a 
life  once  filled  with  hopes  and 
fears.  But  not  a  new  cemetery: 
not  a  formal  place  planted  with 
roses,  laid  out  in  gravel  walks, 
and  lying  round  two  perky  little 
chapels  which  stand  face  to  face 
turning  up  spiteful  noses  at  each 
other,  and  breathing  a  post-mor- 
tem defiance.  Is  there  a  Bogy- 
ridden  boy  living  who  would  fear 
to  pass  a  night  in  Einchley  Ceme- 
tery, or  dread  to  sit  out  a  few 
dark  hours  alone  in  Nunhead  ? 

I  was  mistaken.  The  truth  is 
that  the  newness  of  a  cemetery  is 
no  proof  of  its  tranquillity.  Com- 
paratively rare  as  are  the  visits 
of  ghosts,  they  may  come  from  a 
cemetery  handselled  only  a  week 
ago,  a  mere  upstart  thing  of  yes- 
teorday,  as  well  as  from  a  grave- 
yard whose  long  annals  are  dark 
with  the  secrets  of  a  thousand 
unknown  murders.  One  is  never 
safe,  and  the  only  way  to  insure 
immunity  from  these  generally 
unwelcome  visitors  is,  perhaps,  to 
live  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
churchyard  of  any  kind.  I  have 
been  particular  in  describing  my 
house,  because  I  wish  it  clearly 
understood  that  there  was  not, 
either  about  the  place  or  its 
neighbourhood,  any  predisposition 
to  ghosts.    Nor  was  there  about 
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myself.  I  am  not  an  imaginatiTe 
man:  there  are  no  poems,  ro- 
mances, or  novels  with  my  name 
to  them :  I  have  no  patience  with 
people  who  can  forget  their  own  real 
troubles  in  reading  of  those  which 
neyer  happened;  and,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  have  any  interest 
in  the  Iotcs  of  anybody  bnt  myself. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  a  man  likely 
to  be  the  prey  of  hallndnations. 
I  am  no  puling  poet  trembling  at 
a  shadow,  nor  am  I  one  of  those 
poor  spectre -smitten  imbeciles 
who  turn  a  branch  into  a  warning 
finger,  and  a  snow-drift  into  a 
sheeted  wraith.  This  considera- 
tion makes  my  trifling  experience 
the  more  credible. 

The  situation  is  this.  An  un- 
imaginatiye  man  of  thirty,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  business :  a  new 
suburban  yilla :  a  bright,  sun- 
shiny, country:  neighbours  all 
round  one:  and  a  new  ceme- 
tery a  hundred  yards'  distance 
from  the  house. 

To  this  house  and  to  this  man 
the  Ghost  came. 

And  in  this  wise. 

It  was  in  August,  when  the 
days  begin  to  close  in  early  and  it 
grows  diEurk  at  eight  I  was  sit- 
ting, after  dinner,  trying  to  get 
sentimental  oyer  my  approaching 
happiness,  and  picturing  to  myself 
Eleanor  in  the  easy-chair  opposite 
me.  It  was  a  feeble  attempt  at 
experiencing  the  pleasures  of  ima- 
ginaticm,  because  I  could  not  pic- 
ture any  one  at  all.  Then  I  took 
a  book  and  opened  it  with  a  yawn. 
My  back  was  to  the  window,  which 
OTerlooked  the  garden  behind  the 
house.  The  light  was  fading,  but 
as  my  eyes  followed  the  lines 
mechanically,  and  my  thoughts 
were  elsewhere, thatmattered  little. 
Outside  the  house  there  was  a  still- 
ness extraordinary — ^no  stirring  of 
the  leaves :  no  breath  in  the  air : 
no  Toices  from  my  own  kitchen : 
no  sounds  from   the  houses  on 


either  side,  which  were  locked  up, 
their  tenants  being  at  the  seaside : 
not  eyen  the  distant  bark  of  a  dog, 
or  the  distant  roll  of  a  carriage,  to 
show  that  there  was  another  living 
person  in  the  world  beside  myself. 
Then  a  curious  feeling  came  oyer 
me:  I  suddenly  realised  the  fact 
that  life  may  go  on  in  inyisible, 
intangible  forms :  I  looked  round 
me  with  a  shudder:  I  exjpected 
something.  The  room  became, 
without  warning, distinctly  darker: 
the  air  grew  chill :  I  felt  cold  dews 
stand  upon  my  forehead.  Bemem- 
ber  that  up  to  this  moment  there 
was  no  reason  at  all — none  what- 
ever— for  alarm.  Tet  I  became 
unaccountably  afraid.  I  turned  to 
the  window  for  relief,  and  there — 
there  I  saw  it,  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  standing  outside  the 
window,  a  dark  i^hadow,  clearly 
outlined  against  the  sky:  colour- 
less, and  yet  its  draperies  were 
like  white  grayeclothes :  shapeless, 
and  yet,  somehow,  human  in  ap- 
pearance. And  it  had  a  face. 
Deep-sunken  and  lustrous  eyes, 
bright  with  phosphoric  splendour, 
showed  me  hollow  cheeks,  lips 
that  trembled  as  if  with  passion, 
and  a  frowning  forehead.  When 
I  turned  he  raised  his  hand  and 
shook  it  at  me  beneath  its  linen 
folds,  and  then,  with  that  singular 
movement  remarked  by  all  who 
have  conversed  and  are  familiar 
with  ghosts — a  movement  in 
which  the  shape  neither  glides, 
nor  walks,  but  changes  place — 
the  spectre  stood  within  the  room, 
facing  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  was  frightened. 

'So,'  he  said,  with  an  angry 
glance,  '  I  have  found  you  at 
last.' 

I  made  no  reply.  What  was 
there  to  say  ? 

'  I  have  found  you  at  last,  have 
I  ?  Now  I  have  you,  what  shall 
I  do  to  you  V 

1  could  only   look  hopelessly. 
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He  pushed  one  arm  outside  the 
<serem6nt8  which  ooTered  it — a 
long,  lean  arm,  marked  with  a  tat- 
too representing  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  surmounted  by  a  skull  and 
cross-bones.  He  shook  his  fist 
•excitedly  in  my  fSftce.  I  noticed 
that  the  air  was  not  stirred  by  his 
movements.  It  was  odd,  too, 
that  I  recovered  my  courage  the 
moment  he  began  to  threaten. 

His  gestures  became  more  threat- 
ening. He  repeated  twenty  times 
running  the  question  with  which 
he  first  accosted  me:  'Nowl  have 
found  you,  what  shall  I  do  with 
you  V  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he 
oould  say  nothing  more. 

'  Gome,'  I  cried  at  last,  *  this  is 
fooling.  What  do  you  mean  by 
coming  to  my  house  like  a  burglar 
and  carrying  on  like  a  madman  ? 
Leave  off  asking  what  you  will  do 
with  me.  If  you  are  a  ghost  out 
of  his  senses,  say  so;  if  not,  vary 
the  monotony  by  saying  something 
else.  Can't  you  swear,  man? 
Can't  you  relieve  nature  in  the 
usual  manner  ?' 

He  groaned  and  wrung  his 
hands. 

'  I  can't,'  he  said.  '  It  isn't 
allowed.  I  wish  I  could.  What 
shall  I  do  with  you  ?  What  shall 
I  do  with  you?' 

'Tou  have  asked  me  that  a 
hundred  times  already.  Bah !  you 
are  a  ghost  Ghosts  can  do  no- 
thing. I  used  to  believe  that  they 
did  not  exist.  Now  I  see  that 
they  do.    But  look  here.' 

I  took  the  poker  from  the  fire- 
place and  passed  it  through  him. 
Then  I  cut  him  down  like  a 
guardsman  at  Waterloo.  Then  I 
sliced  him  in  two  like  a  soldier  at 
an  assault-of-arms.  At  each  pass 
of  the  weapon  he  ducked,  recoiled, 
and  cried  aloud. 

'See,  you  cannot  resist.  I  do 
what  I  like  with  you.  What  can 
you  do  in  return  ?' 

He  raised  his  hand  and  struck 


at  my  face.    It  was  as  if  a  cold 
wind  blew  upon  my  cheek. 

'Is  that  all?'  I  asked.  'Do 
that  as  often  as  you  like.' 

'  You  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?'  he 
asked,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
daring  to  stand  up  to  a  ghost  was 
unheard  of,  'You  are  positively 
not  afraid  of  me  T 

'  I  certainly  am  not' 

'  He  is  not  afraid  of  me  1  Man  I 
I  am  come  from  the  churchyard. 
See  my  graveclothes.  I  am  one 
from  the  tombs.' 

I  could  not  repress  a  shudder. 
The  old  shiver  came  across  me. 
He  saw  it  at  once,  and  sprang  at 
my  throat.  To  my  surprise,  what 
was  before  as  a  breath  of  cold  air 
became  tangible.  I  feU  his  cold 
grasp  with  his  long,  bony  fingers 
at  my  throat  His  face,  close  to 
mine,  was  filled  with  an  eager 
longing  for  revenge :  his  lurid  eyes 
glared  in  mine:  his  teeth  glim- 
mered in  the  twilight.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment  that  I  was  afraid. 
Then  I  rallied  my  courage,  sprang 
upt^ht,  and  looked  my  spectral 
enemy  in  the  face.  As  I  looked 
the  tangibility  of  his  fingers 
weakened,  the  tightness  of  his 
grasp  relaxed,  and  his  look  changed 
from  one  of  triumph  to  that  of 
baffled  rage.  Then  he  fell  back 
sullenly,  and  threw  himself  into 
my  easy-chair,  glaring  round  the 
room. 

'  I  never  allow  any  one  but  my- 
self,' I  said, '  to  occupy  that  chair. 
It  is  mine.    Please  take  another.' 
He  changed  chairs  immediately. 
'WiUthisdo?' 

It  was  one  next  to  mine.  I 
begged  him  to  take  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace,  which 
he  did  at  once.  Then  I  sat  down, 
and  surveyed  the  situation. 

I  was  alone,  save  an  old  woman, 
my  temporary  factotum,  in  the 
kitchen.  The  people  in  the  houses 
round  were  now  all  away  for  their 
holidays.     I  had  a   ghost,  pre- 
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Bnmably  a  lunatic  of  a  dangerooB 
kind,  under  my  roof.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  him,  unless 
he  chose  to  go.  Tou  cannot  push, 
kick,  or  throw  a  ghost  out  of  a 
window  or  door ;  you  cannot  lock 
him  in  one  room  while  you  go  to 
sleep  in  another ;  you  cannot  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  bedroom  and 
defy  him;  above  all,  you  never 
know  what  tricks  he  may  be  at. 
Thinking  of  these  things,  I  became 
conscious  of  another  acces  of  terror 
— slighter  this  time.  My  guest, 
however,  peroeived .  it,  and  in  a 
twinkling  was  on  me  again,  with 
his  skeleton  fingers  round  my 
throat  I  shook  him  off;  that  is, 
I  regained  my  presence  of  mind, 
and  he  coweied  back  to  his  seat, 
where  he  sat,  his  head  on  his  arm, 
and  his  long  white  clothes  clinging 
to  his  limbs,  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

'Pray  tell  me  what  it  means,' 
I  said. 

'  It  means  that  if  you  were  afraid 
of  me,  I  would  throttle  you  like  a 
dog.  It  means  that  I  am  sitting 
here  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
you  will  realise  who  and  what  I 
am ;  the  injuries  you  have  done 
me,  the  wickedness  of  your  life, 
the  loneliness  of  your  position, 
and  your  presence  with  another 
world.  Ha!  ha!  I  see  it  coming! 
Tour  nerves  won't  stand  me  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
I  shall  seize  you  by  the  windpipe, 
and  squeeze,  squeeze,  squeeze  tlie 
life-blood  out  of  you !' 

'You  forget,'  I  replied,  'one 
thing.  If  I  find  my  nerves  giving 
way — which  is  not  at  all  likely— I 
sh^  get  quietly  up  and  go  into 
town.  It  is  only  half  an  hour  by 
train.  They  don't  admit  ghosts 
into  clubs.' 

He  made  no  reply  to  this.  Pre- 
sently he  went  on  again : 

'Tou  will  have  to  go  to  bed 
soon.  Tou  cannot  sit  up  all  night.' 

'  How  long  can  you  stay  here  ?' 


'As  long  as  I  please.  Ho !  ho! 
ho!  I  can  be  with  you,  now  I 
have  found  you,  morning,  noon, 
and  night  When  you  are  quietly 
in  your  bed,  I  shall  be  sitting  by 
the  bedside,  waiting  for  a  moment's 
weakness.  When  you  are  at  your 
office  in  the  city,  I  shall  be  at  your 
elbow,  waiting  to  find  you  off  your 
guard.  At  dinner  I  shall  be  behind 
you.  Tou  will  not  escape  me. 
Sooner  or  later  you  will  be  afraid, 
and  then  I  shall  have  you,  although 
you  are  a  bold  man,  as  I  know  of 
old.'  (This  was  curious,  because  I 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
him  before,  and  he  had  one  of  those 
very  remarkable  fsuces  which,  once 
seen,  are  never  forgotten.)  'I 
thought  I  might  catch  you  nap- 
ping when  I  lit  upon  you  here,  all 
by  yourself.  Never  mind!  The 
time  will  come.  I  shall  wait  I 
shall  wait' 

'  Pray  explain,'  I  said  blandly. 
'  Tou  will  wait  until  I  am  afraid  ?' 

'Precisely.  We  ghosts  cannot 
hurt  people  who  are  not  afraid  of 
us.  Our  power*  is  only  over  the 
cowardly  and  superstitious — that 
is,  over  nearly  all  mankind.  Once 
a  man  has  the  pluck  to  stand  up 
to  us,  we  are  powerless.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  replied.  '  Aiter 
that  I  will  take  a  pipe.  Can  I  offer 
you  one?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  A  glass  of  brandy-and-water  ?' 

He  frowned. 

'  Doubtless  it  will  do  you  good 
to  see  me  take  both.  .  .  .  Now, 
my  friend,  we  will  talk,  if  you 
please.  Do  you  not  find  it  cold  in 
that  light  dress? 

'  I  have  no  other.' 

'  Shall  I  light  a  fire  for  you  ?' 

•No.' 

'  Would  you  like  a  blanket  or  a 
railway-rug  V 

'No.' 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?' 

'  No.  .  .  Tes.  .  .  Be  afraid  of 
me.    Man!  think  of  it;  I  am  u 
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ghost  I  I  am  a  spectre!  I  am  a 
spirit!  lamawalkernp  and  down 
the  £Aoe  of  the  earth.  When  the 
dogs  see  me  they  wail  and  cry. 
When  men  see  me  they  drop 
npon  their  knees.  These  are  coffin 
clothes !  This  arm  is  .  .  .' 

'  My  good  friend/  I  replied, '  let 
ns  enjoy  each  other's  society  with- 
out mntual  confessions.  I  grant 
all  that  yon  have  said.  It  is  yery 
cnrions  and  interesting.  Not, 
perhaps,  qnite  so  horrible  as  I 
might  haye  expected,  had  I  known 
yon  were  coming,  bnt  still  .  •  . 
By-the-way,  yon — yon  hail  from 
the  cemetery  close  by  ?* 

'  I  do.  Ah  I  yillain  and  traitor ! 
who  pnt  me  there  ?  I  do ;  and  as 
I  was  taking  an  evening  inyisible 
stroll,  I  happened  to  look  in  at 
yonr  window,  and  saw  the  man  I 
had  expected  and  most  hoped  to 
see.  Ha !  ha !  I  shall  make  it  hot 
for  that  man !  ...  So  I  will,  too,' 
he  added,  weakly,  after  a  panse. 

I  made  no  reply,  bnt  went  on 
smoking  as  if  he  had  been  an 
ordinary  visitor.  His  face,  which 
was  not  withont  a  certain  mgged 
beanty,  was  stem  and  lowering. 
He  looked  np  occasionally  with  an 
expression  of  baffled  rage  which, 
now  that  I  was  accustomed  to  it, 
rather  amused  me.  His  features — 
those  of  a  man  under  forty — were 
regular;  his  eyes  were  blue;  his 
chin  was  strong  and  square;  his 
mouth,  which  was  weak,  marred 
the  general  effect. 

'When  I  was  in  that  country 
ship,  trading  between  Bangoon  and 
Calcutta—there,  what's  the  use  of 
raking  up  the  old  story?' 

'  None,'  I  replied,  thinking  that 
he  certainly  must  be  a  lunatic 
ghost,  and  making  a  mental  note 
of  the  fact  as  one  likely  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  spirit  world. 
'  None  at  all,  unless  you  like.' 

'  To  think  that  you — you,  of  all 
men  in  the  world — ^never  mind !' 

'  Certainly  not,'  I  said.   '  I  am 


sorry  you  will  take  nothing.  It  is 
nearly  my  bed-time.' 

'When  I  saw  you  -last,  at 
Brighton,  you  were  walking  with 
her.' 

That  was  a  little  uncomfortable 
to  hear,  because  I  had  been  at 
Brighton  a  few  months  before, 
when  Eleanor  was  staying  there. 

'No  use  talking.  Whafs  the 
good  of  talk  ?  Come  to  that,  I 
might  remind  you  what  went  on, 
you  know,  at  Yokohama.  Eh? 
What  do  you  say  to  that? 

'I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that.' 

'Lord!  Lord!  some  men  will 
brazen  out  anything !  And  what 
about  the  Hong  Kong  business? 
Who  promised  what — tell  me 
that — if  some  one  walked  the 
plank,  and  something  was  thing- 
umbobbed — eh?' 

Here  was  a  yery  serious  ques- 
tion.   I  only  shook  my  head. 

'  Thingumbobbed,'  he  repeated. 
'Scuttled,  you  yillain  I  and  the 
coolies  sent  to  Kingdom-come? 
And  after  that  to  round  upon  a 
man!  Why  did  I  take  to  drink ? 
Why  did  I  go  off  at  thirty-six, 
with  mm-and-water  enough  to 
float  King  Solomon's  fleet  ?  Why  ? 
why?  why?' 

'  Can't  say,  I  am  sure.  Shall  we 
say  good-night? 

'If  you  are  going  to  bed,  I  will 
go  with  you.  Man!  now  I'ye 
caught  you,  do  you  think  I  shall 
leaye  you  ? 

This  was  pleasant 

I  shut  the  windows,  and  went 
upstairs.  He  went  with  me.  I 
undressed  and  got  into  bed.  Once 
there,  I  shut  my  eyes  resolutely 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  That  was 
impossible.  Eyery  ten  minutes  or 
so  I  felt  obliged  to  open  them.  He 
was  always  standing  by  the  bed- 
side, graye,  stem,  and  resolute  to 
do  me  a  mischief,  if  he  could — if  I 
grew  c^fraid, 

'Ton  are  still  here?  I  asked 
when  the  clock  struck  two. 
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'  Still  here  ? — ^I  ehall  be  always 
liere  V 

I  thought  of  mj  approaohing 
marriage.  It  was  awkward.  A 
^host  for  eyer  at  my  bedside:  a 
lanatic  ghost  thirsting  for  re- 
venge; angry  at  some  imaginary 
^rong.    Gould  he  be  coaxed  ? 

I  sat  np,  and  tried. 

'  Gome,  my  friend/  I  said ;  '  let 
tis  make  a  bargain.' 

'  No  bargain.' 

'  Ton  shall  come  wheneyer  yon 
please  to  my  smoking-room,  bat 
sot  here.  Man  alive  1  be  reason- 
able.' 

'  I  am  not  a  man  alive/  he  re- 
plied. '  I  wish  I  was.  And  whose 
fault,  I  ask  you,  is  it  ?' 

'  Gome,  my  dear  fellow,  I  put  it 
to  you — is  it  reasonable  to  intrude 
into  my  bedroom  and  keep  me 
awake?  Bo  you  think  it  looks 
like  good  form  to  take  advantage 
of  your — of  my  inability  to  turn  a 
spirit  out  of  the  room  ?' 

'  Do  you  think/  he  rejoined  an- 
grily— '  do  you  think  it  was  good 
form  to  treat  me  as  you  -did? 
Was  it  reasonable  to  send  me  to 
the  cemetery  twenty  years  before 
my  time  ?  I  shall  stay  here,'  he 
added, '  so  long  as  you  stay  here. 
I  shall  be  with  you  day  and  night. 
You  shall  never  cease  to  feel  me 
with  you.  I  will  make  sleep  im- 
possible, and  I  will  trouble  your 
business  hours.' 

'  Then/  I  interrupted, '  you  are 
the  most  malicious  ghost  that  ever 
walked.  I  defy  you.  You  may  go 
to  the  Devil !' 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and 
continued  that  steady  watch  of 
his.  Always  his  chin  upon  one 
hand,  while  the  white  shroud 
flowed  round  him,  and  his  face 
turned  to  mine  with  a  remorseless 
gaze. 

As  I  tossed  in  the  bed,  occa- 
sionally opening  my  eyes  and 
seeing  always  that  spectral  figure 
before  me,  a  strange  horror  grew 
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up  in  my  mind.  It  was  not  tenor. 
I  was  persuaded  that  he  would  do 
me  no  harm,  but  the  sense  of 
being  watched,  followed,  and 
haunted  continually  by  this  re- 
proachful spectre  fell  upon  me. 
Ey  some  mysterious  power,  he  felt 
it 

'  Ha !  ha  I'  he  said.  The  laugh 
was  not  a  cheerful  one.  '  Do  you 
begin  to  realise  it  now  ?  Do  you 
feel  what  it  will  be  Uke  ?' 

There  was  little  sleep  for  mo 
that  night.  When  the  day  broke  I 
dropped  for  half  an  hour  into  a 
heavy  unconsciousness,  awaking 
suddenly  and  with  a  horror  upon 
me  that  at  first  I  did  not  under- 
stand. Between  my  eyes  and  the 
window  through  which  the  morn- 
ing sun  was  shining,  stood  a  faint, 
almost  an  invisible  shape.  The 
sunlight  streamed  through  it,  and 
it  was  as  shadowless  as  Schemyl. 

'  I  am  here,'  it  whispered. 

I  rose  and  dressed.  It  followed 
my  movements.  I  saw  the  spectre 
now,  only  when  it  came  into  the 
sunUghi  Then  it  was  dimly 
visible,  but  only,  I  think,  to  myself. 
I  breakfasted  and  went  into  the 
city.  It  came  with  me.  It  sat 
beside  me  in  the  train:  it  fol- 
lowed me  through  the  streets:  it 
was  with  me  in  my  office :  it  came 
after  me  up  the  steps  of  my  club. 

The  thing  grew  maddening.  If 
I  forgot  it  for  a  moment,  I  heard  a 
whisper  in  my  ear — '  I  am  here.' 
If  I  managed  to  fix  my  attention 
on  the  subject  in  hand,  that  ac- 
cursed voice  began  to  remind  me 
that  I  was  neither  to  sleep  nor  to 
work,  nor  to  have  any  peace  for 
the  rest  of  my  natural  life. 

'  What  you  have  done,  I  shall  do 
— and  worse.  I  shall  dog  you — 
I  shall  haunt  you — I  shall  make 
remorse  and  despair  do  for  yon 
what  you  did  to  her  and  to  me. 
I  will  revenge  myself— and  her.' 

What  had  I  done  to  him  ?  How 
was  I  to  got  rid  of  this  accursed 
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lunatic  ghost  ?  By  what  spell  and 
charm  conld  I  lay  him  for  oyer  in 
the  Bed  Sea  ? 

The  fall  misery  of  the  thing 
was  yet  to  come. 

The  spectre,  in  the  afternoon, 
seemed  to  haye  16ft  me.  I  eyen 
forgot  its  existence,  and  dined 
comfortably.  At  eight  I  met  my 
Eleanor,  and  persuaded  her,  not 
thinking  of  what  might  happen, 
to  look  at  some  new  furniture  in 
what  was  going  to  be  our  joint 
house.  She  came.  Nothing  hap- 
pened until  we  went  into  the 
garden.  As  I  led  her  up  and 
down  the  walk,  her  hand  in  mine, 
she  suddenly  stopped  with  a  cry. 

'  Alfred,  who  has  been  walking 
along  the  sand' — there  was  an 
edging  of  red  sand  to  the  grayel — 
'  with  bare  feet  ?' 

I  looked.  There  were  footprints 
— great  gaunt  footprints — parallel 
with  my  own.  I  knew  at  once 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  I 
trembled. 

'  Nothing,  Nelly ;  nobody.  Who 
should  walk  in  bare  feet  except  a 
carpenter  ?    Let  us  go  in.' 

'  Alfred  1'  she  cried,  *  see,  they 
are  falling  still,  the  footprints — as 
we  walk.  Take  me  in — take  me 
away  !* 

It  was  pleasant  1  The  accursed 
ghost  was  setting  his  long  feet  be- 
side mine,  keeping  step,  so  that  at 
eyery  footfall  of  mine  there  was  a 
new  footprint  of  his.  I  bore  my 
girl  half  fainting  into  the  house. 

'  What  was  it,  Alfred  ?  what 
was  it  ?  I  am  afraid.  And  see — 
see !    Oh !  Alfred— Alfred !' 

With  a  cry  of  fright,  she  fell 
fainting  into  my  arms.  Between 
us  and  the  window  stood  reyealed 
that  awful  figure  in  its  long  white 
gravedothes,  pointing  its  long  bony 
lingers  at  me,  but  saying  no  word. 

I  took  Eleanor  home.  I  im- 
plored her  to  keep  silence  as  to 
what  she  had  seen.  I  soothed  and 
pacified  her.     I  assured  her  that 


it  was  fancy — that  it  was  a  trick 
of  the  imagination — ^that  it  waB 
some  schoolboy  deyilry — anything 
to  keep  her  quiet  And  thus  I  left 
her,  and  returned,  miserable  and 
maddened,  to  battle  with  this 
demon  who  had  fastened  himself 
upon  me. 

He  was  sitting  in  my  chair, 
with  his  abominable  head,  as  usual, 
in  his  hand. 

'  I  allowed  you  to  go  away  with 
the  girl,'  he  said,  '  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  her  any  harm.  But 
she  shall  neyer  marry  you — ^re- 
member that.  Wretch  1' — ^he  rose 
from  the  chair  and  approached 
me  with  threatening  gestures — 
'wretch!  Was  it  not  enough  to 
interfere  between  me  and  herf  You 
try  to  murder  the  happiness  of 
another  innocent  girl!  Can  you 
ruthlessly ' 

'  Good  heayens  I'  I  cried,  almost 
beside  myself  with  rage.  '  What 
madman  is  this,  who  is  allowed  to 
reyisit  the  earth  in  grayeclothes 
and  torture  an  unoffending  man  ? 
What  haye  I  done  to  you,  deyil  or 
lunatic,  that  you  should  persecute 
me  in  this  way  V 

*  He  asks  me  what  he  has  done ! 
Think  of  Madagascar,  yillain  of 
the  deepest  dye.  Think  of  San 
Fran,  pirate  and  crimp.  Think  of 
Liyerpool  Docks  and  Folly.  Joe 
Kirby — Joe  Kirby,  you  were  al- 
ways as  brazen  a  liar  as  eyer 
stepped,  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would  brazen  it  out  to  me.' 

A  thought  struck  me. 

'  You  call  me  Joe  Kirby.  I  am 
not  Joe  Kirby  at  all.  I  neyer 
heard  of  any  Joe  Kirby.' 

He  laughed. 

'  If  you  are  not  Joo  Kirby,'  he 
said, '  I  will  eat  my  hat — I  mean, 
of  course ' 

'  Come,  this  is  trifling.  I  say 
that  you  mistake  me  for  some  one 
else.  W^hat  makes  you  think  me 
Joe  Kirby?' 

'  Because  you  are.' 
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'  Nonsense.  How  long  since  yon 
saw  Joe  Eirby  ?' 

*  Ten  years.' 

'  What  was  he  like  when  you  left 
him?' 

'  Mnch  the  same  as  yon — sanc- 
timonious look^  reddish  hair, 
stumpy  figure,  fat  cheeks,  just 
like  yourself.' 

This  was  flattering. 

'  Only  Joe  Kirby  did  not  wear 
a  beard.' 

'  Had  this  deyil  of  a  Joe  Eirby 
any  marks  ?' 

'Tattoo  marks  like  mine,  on 
the  right  arm.  I  did  him— I 
mean,  Joe.    He  did  me.' 

I  drew  up  my  shirt  and  showed 
him  my  arms,  white  and  free  from 
any  tattoo  mark  at  all. 

He  was  stupefied. 

'  Well— I'm— no— I'm  dashed. 
And  you  ain't  Joe  Kirby  at  all  ? 
Lord!  Lord!  what  a  fool  you 
must  haye  taken  me  for.' 

'  I  did.' 

'  And  me  to  go  and  let  out  all 
the  little  secrets.  Mate,  you  hold 
your  tongue  about  that  Yokohama 
business.' 

'  I  neyer  thought  much  of 
ghosts/  I  said.  'Now  I  shall 
think  still  less  of  them.' 

'Go  on,'  he  said,  'go  on;  let 
me  haye  it.' 

'  Why  couldn't  you  ask,  before 
you  came  blundering  into  a  house 
with  your  infernal  long  white 
sheet?  Why  couldn't  you  put 
the  question  before  you  began  ?' 

•Why,  indeed?'  he  echoed. 
'Look  here,  mate,  I'm  yery 
sorry  for  this  little  mistake — I 
am  indeed.  And  frightening  the 
young  lady  and  all.  I  am  the 
damdest  driyelling  idiot  of  a 
ghopi  What  shall  I  do  now  to 
make  things  square  again  ?' 

'Do?  What  can  you  do,  but 
go  right  away  ?* 

'  Shall  I,'  he  said,  '  shall  I  ap- 
I)car  to  the  young  lady  to-night 


after  she  goes  to  bed?  I  can 
easily  do  it,  and  then  explain  it 
all.' 

'  Certainly  not,  on  no  account. 
You  are  not  to  disturb  her  at 
all.' 

'Well,  then  I  suppose  I  had 
better  go.' 

'  Indeed,  that  is  the  only  thing 
you  can  do.  €k)  at  once,  and  haye 
the  goodness  neyer  to  return.' 

He  began  to  disappear.  I 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 
Then  the  shape,  which  had  almost 
disappeared,  started  into  sight 
again  with  a  suddenness  which 
brought  back  the  horror  which 
first  seized  me. 

'  One  word,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I'm 
afraid  I  hayen't  come  well  out  of 
this  affiEur.  Now  s'pose — I  only 
say  s'pose — I  can  put  you  on  to  a 
good  thing.  It  may  be  a  wreck 
lying  in  four  or  fiye  fathom  Turk's 
Islands  way ;  it  may  be  a  buried 
treasure ;  it  may  be  only  a  pot  of 
money ;  it  may  be  coins,  or  it  may 
be  statues ;  but  if  I  should  hear  of 
it,  and  was  to  come  and  tell  you, 
it  might  go  some  way  to  getting 
into  your  good  opinion  again.' 

'No,'  I  replied.  'I  want  no- 
thing, except  an  assurance  that  I 
shall  neyer  see  you  again.' 

He  sighed. 

'  WeU,  sir,  I  feel  that  I  can't  go 
against  your  wishes.  I  promise. 
No  malice,  eh?  When  we  meet 
again,  which  meet  we  may,  there 
will  be  no  malice  I  hope.' 

Then  he  disappeared  finally, 
and  I  haye  seen  no  more  of  him. 

I  haye  often  wondered  who  Mr. 
Joseph  Kirby  is,  where  he  liyes, 
what  he  has  done,  and  how  he 
managed  to  offend  my  ghost. 
Perhaps,  if  he  reads  this  he  will 
throw  some  light  on  that  Yoko- 
hama business.  And  I  should 
like  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair  with  Polly  and  the  Liver- 
pool docks. 
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LA   MADONNA   DEL   BOSABIO. 


A   UQTE  STOBT   OF  THE  AFBNNDrBS. 


AT  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Inxn- 
riont  valleys  which  lie  be- 
tween the  seTeral  ranges  of  the 
Apennines  there  is  a  little  quaint 
country  town  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Genoyesato  by 
the  name  of  Bosalla.  In  itself,  it 
is  not  remarkable  for  much  beanty, 
and  certainly  not  for  mnch  clean- 
liness or  comfort.  It  stands  on 
the  old  highway  from  Genoa  to 
Turin,  exposed  to  the  fall  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  and,  in  winter,  to 
the  unbroken  rush  of  the  east 
wind  from  the  mountains.  Indeed, 
during  the  four  or  five  cold  months, 
none  but  the  natiyes  would  care 
to  liye  in  any  part  of  the  yalley ; 
but  in  summer,  if  only  you  are 
away  from  the  town  itself,  a  more 
delicious  spot  could  scarcely  be 
found.  Down  in  the  yalley,  the 
riyer  creeps  wearily  along  in  the 
heat — a  mere  streak  on  its  yast 
stony  bed — ^now  and  again  only 
gathering  together  its  forces  to 
leap  madly  down  some  narrow  de- 
file of  rock.  Follow  the  rough 
path  that  winds  along  on  the  brink 
of  the  water;  in  an  hour,  or  there- 
abouts, you  will  reach  a  little  yillage 
cosily  nestled  in  the  lap  of  the 
mountains,  and  watered  by  many 
streams  from  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines  themselves.  The  church 
stands  on  this  side  the  torrent; 
its  tall  campanile  is  in  relief  against 
the  hill,  and  only  the  priest's  house, 
with  a  few  well-to-do  cottages,  are 
near  it.  The  rest  of  the  village  is 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream, 
lying  about,  disorderly  and  ram- 
bling, but  all  girt  round  with 
chestnut  woods  and  fruit  orchards 
and  vineyards,  to  which  there  is 
no  end. 

It  is  the  festa  of  the  Madonna 
del  Bosario.    The  bells  are  jing- 


ling out  their  sing-song  story — 
three  little  triplets  and  then  one 
big,  dull  stroke,  ugly  enough 
when  heard  close  by,  but  sweet 
and  merry  fhun  the  river  or  the 
woods.  The  peasants  are  trooping 
to  vespers.  Old  women,  cross  and 
crabbed,  and  ugly  with  a  per- 
fection of  ugliness  only  attained 
by  Italian  old  women ;  girls  chat- 
tering, giggling,  and  romping,  or 
perhaps  comparing  notes  on  the 
respective  merits  of  new  shoes 
and  aprons.  Of  men  there  are 
few;  these  spend  their  devotion- 
hours  on  the  church  piazza,  but 
rarely  enter  the  building,  unless  it 
be  for  a  moment  toward  the  close 
of  the  service.  Arrived  before  the 
door,  the  women  complete  their 
toilet  one  for  another,  by  draping 
around  their  persons  the  white 
muslin  pezzotto,  or  veil  worn  by 
the  Qenoese  around  the  head  and 
figure.  Then  they  push  their  way 
into  the  church.  There  is  to 
be  a  procession,  and  that  attracts 
many  people.  Here  it  comes.  All 
eyes  are  turned  to  see  who  is  the 
foremost  girl,  she  who  bears  the 
stupendous  cross  in  the  front  of 
the  procession;  for  this  post  of 
honour  is  much  coveted  by  the 
women,  and  is  too  often  the  cause 
of  heartburning  and  evil-feeling; 
and  to-day  the  choice  has  been 
kept  secret  till  the  last  An  asto- 
nished ejaculatictt  runs  through 
the  crowd  as  she  appears.  'Ro- 
sina  Frugonel  Who  would  have 
thought  it?  She  is  not  of  the 
village,  and  who  would  have  sus- 
pected her  of  being  a  favourite 
with  the  Prevoeto?'  An  angry 
whisper  greets  her  as  she  passes 
down  the  stone  steps  on  to  the 
piazza.  The  yillage  is  not  con- 
tent ;  but  Bosina,  careless  of  public 
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opinion,  holds  her  way  serenely. 
It  was  not  her  doing;  she  hut 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  priest ; 
why  shonld  she  be  diwoomposed? 
The  girl  is  worthy  of  note.    Laq;e 
and    tall,    with    broad,    massiTe 
shotdders,   magnifioently-monlded 
throat,  and  fall  bnst,  she  canies 
in  eTory  motion  a  graoefol  strength 
and  self-reliance  rare  among  the 
peasant  races  of  other  oonntries. 
Her   strong,  splendid  arms  bear, 
without  evident  effort,  the  ponder- 
ous  burden.     Spite  of  the  mea- 
sured pace  of  the  sacred  pageant, 
she  walks  without  a  quiyer.     Her 
dress  is  not  precisely  that  of  the 
Genoese  giris,  of   whom  ten  or 
twelye  bear  her  close  company, 
carrying  lighted  tapers;  it  tells 
rather  of  Lombard  tasta    A  petti- 
coat of  a  soft,  heayy  stu£^  pro- 
bably   homespun,    striped    with 
crimson  on  white,  and  so  short  as 
to  leave  plainly  visible  her  un- 
stockinged  feet  and  clumsy  shoes ; 
an  apron  of  dark-blue  canvas,  a 
white  kerchief  folded  across  her 
bosom,  fhll  white  sleeves  to  the 
elbow,  and  the  usual  pezzotto,  only 
a  trifle  more  carelessly  arranged, 
such  is  her  costume.      Another 
mark  of  Lombard  extraction  she 
bears  in  the  costly  corals  round 
her  neck  and  the  huge  silver  ear- 
rings that  weigh  down  her  ears. 
The  &ce  is  not  beautiful,  scarcely 
good-looking.    The  mouth  is  too 
large,  tho  lips  too  fall,  and  un- 
gentle   besides;    the  complexion 
too  sallow  and  sunburnt     From 
her  broad,  low  forehead,  the  coal- 
black,  wavy  hair  is  swept  aside 
and  fiEistened,  in  loose,  heavy  coils, 
on  her  head  by  means  of  a  silver 
dagger;  and  from  out  her  sombre 
brows  the  fiery  black  eyes  look 
with    a   fixed,  determined    gaze. 
There  is  nothing  winning  about 
Bosina.     Her  fisseination  lies  in 
the  splendid  strength  which  she 
carries  so  subtly  in  every  curve 
and    muscle    of    her    body — a 


strength  so  perfect  that  it  has 
passed  all  stages  of  gauntneas 
and  ugliness,  and  has  come  out 
into  the  fair  region  of  unblemished 
grace  and  beanfy. 

The  procession  moves  on,  the 
priests  chanting  a  monotonous 
dirge,  the  people  making  answer 
in  the  fall-toned  notes  for  which 
Italians  must  ever  be  conspicuous, 
eyen  in  a  Qcegorian  chant  At 
stated  intervals  the  distracting 
treble  of  the  bells  is  broken  by 
the  crash  of  the  mortaretti,  or 
pop-guns;  and  thus  the  pageant 
draws  to  a  close.  The  baimers 
and  crosses,  having  made  their 
round,  down  by  the  village  well 
and  through  the  meadows,  and  up 
again  past  the  Sindaco's  house, 
and  along  the  high-road,  are 
lowered  beneath  the  chureh  poreh 
and  grouped  around  the  high  altur, 
the  benediction  is  giyen,  and  the 
performance  is  at  an  end 

The  girls  now  economically  fold 
away  their  fresh  veils,  and,  arm- 
in-arm,  saunter  towards  tbe  well, 
rendezvous  of  the  idle  ones.  The 
frolics  of  the  fiasta  are  now  to 
begin.  On  the  turf,  hard  by, 
some  lads  are  hot  over  a  game  of 
bowls,  gesticulating,  vociferating, 
and  expostulating  with  true  Italian 
ardour. 

'Ho,  there,  Maddalena!'  shouts 
a  youth,  as  the  giris  approach; 
'and  it  was  you  who  were  finely 
angered  not  to  get  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  procession  to-day  I' 

'You  think  so,  eh T  retorts  the 
little  canteuHna,  laughing.  '  If  you 
speak  about  carrying  tiie  lai^d 
cross,  I  can  promise  you  I  had 
enough  last  year.  I  grew  so  hat 
and  red  in  the  face,  I  never 
looked  pretty  again  all  the  rest  of 
the  festal  No,  no;  better  a  jwzza 
di  donna  (a  block  of  a  woman)  like 
Bosina,  for  that  Besides,  farther 
awi^  frouL  the  priests  one  comes 
in  for  more  fun.' 

At  this  a  roar  of  laughter. 
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The  speaker  is  a  plump,  merry 
little  coquette,  with  red  hair  and 
freckled  face — as  pert  as  a  cricket, 
and  as  fickle  as  a  feather  in 
the  breeze — who  chatters  by  the 
minute,  and  scolds,  laughs,  and 
cries  all  at  once. 

'  ^P,  you  men  1'  she  rattles  on ; 
'  are  we  going  to  lose  all  the  pre- 
cious time  we  haye  left  for  fan  ? 
It  is  short  enough  anyhow.  There 
is  but  one  such  festa  in  the  year. 
Where  is  the  dancing  ?' 

'  Only  one  festa !'  sneers  another 
girl;  'only  one  for  those  who 
work,  you  mean ;  every  one  knows 
ijou  keep  festa  every  day  of  the 
year.    Lazy  good-for-nothing  I* 

'La  cattiva  lingua,'  they  call 
this  girl  in  the  village.  She  is 
coarse  and  ugly  to  look  at;  but 
this  is  not  all,  for  she  is  malicious 
and  deceiving ;  therefore  she  counts 
fow  friends,  and  more  enemies  than 
she  would.  She  is  old,  and  yet 
she  finds  no  man  with  whom  to  be 
betrothed.  '  Grod  preserve  us !'  they 
say,  fpr  all  her  pretty  dowry. 

'Fine  amusement!'  she  begins 
again, '  to  weary  one's  body  with 
dancing  before  a  man — such  pea- 
sant louts  as  they  are,  too !  For 
me,  I  go  home  to  put  on  the 
pot.' 

'Ah,  yes;  I  believe  you,'  an- 
swers Maddalena,  'because  you 
know  well  that  no  man  would  in- 
vite you  within  the  ring,  were  you 
even  near ;  so  you  prefer  not  to  be 
there  to  be  mortified.  You  do 
well.  Ha,  ha!  Yes;  go  and  put 
on  the  pot  1  For  me,  I  know  I  am 
more  useful  here,  and  please  my- 
self at  the  same  time.  But  here 
comes  Bosina.  How  she  would 
frown  at  my  naughtiness!  But 
I  let  her  frown  if  she  will;  she 
has  a  right;  and  I  would  even 
listen  a  moment  to  her  sermons, 
for  I  love  her;  she  is  really  devout 
and  good,  too—does  me  many  a 
good  turn,  instead  of  only  preach- 
ing   and   pretending  devoutness, 


and  doing  evil  turns,  as  some 
people  that  I  know !' 

'  Little  devil  of  ugliness !'  snarls 
the  ill-favoured  one.  But  Madda- 
lena, for  all  her  pertness,  only  gets 
a  cheer  from  the  bystanders. 

With  long,  easy  stride,  poising 
a  pitcher  on  her  head,  the  girl 
whom  we  noticed  in  the  procession 
now  comes  striding  down  the  path 
toward  the  fountain.  She  carries 
a  two-year  old  infant  under  her 
arm — child  of  some  neighbour, 
perhaps,  whom  she  has  taken  off 
its  mother's  hands  for  an  hour  or 
so.  She  passes  the  group,  deaf  to 
the  clamourings  of  the  women  for 
one  look  at  the  silver  medal — prize 
for  her  part  in  the  religious  func- 
tions of  the  day. 

'  Let  be,  let  be !  I  am  in  haste ; 
the  old  father  must  have  his 
supper.  Down,  Giovannino.  Canst 
walk  now  ?' 

The  child  toddles  along,  holdiog 
by  her  skirt  as  she  places  the 
pitcher  so  as  to  catch  the  faint 
trickle  from  the  well. 

'  Diamine  1  because  I  am  hurried, 
no  water  comes  I  What  now,  Mad- 
dalena ?' 

^he  little  chatterbox  has  broken 
from  the  rustic  swains  who  would 
forcibly  have  held  her  back,  and 
in  a  second  is  perched  on  the  old 
shrine  which  forms  the  fountain- 
head.  With  one  hand  she  clasps 
the  acacia-tree  that  overshadows 
the  water,  and  with  the  other  she 
waves  a  brilliant-coloured  kerchief 
over  Bosina's  head,  as  though  in 
mock  benediction. 

'  You  thought  you  were  going  to 
be  let  off.'  She  frowns  in  attempted 
severity.  '  Not  at  all  I  To-night 
you  appear  as  the  queen,  my 
Bosina.  It  is  I  who  decree  this. 
How  now  I  you,  the  queen  of  the 
day,  and  not  there  to  lead  off  the 
dance?  Why  don't  you  laugh? 
Wait — ril  make  you!'  And  the 
saucy  child  slips  down  from  her 
temporary  throne,  and,  kicking  off 
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the  shoes  which  fret  the  tender 
feet  so  unused  to  them,  jumps 
right  into  the  bucket  which  Eosina 
has  just  succeeded  in  filling  with 
the  pure  water.  It  was  a  bold 
joke;  but  Maddalena  knew  her 
43ubject,  for  the  dark  girl  smiled  at 
last. 

'  Tou  naughty  little  demon !'  she 
sighs, '  always  up  to  some  childish 
prank.  Til  make  you  refill  it 
yourself,  and  carry  it  on  your 
own  head  to  the  cottage.' 

'Ho,  ho!  you  think  I'm  going 
to  do  all  that  ?  Not  I.  But  I'm 
sorry,  Bosina,  if  you  were  in  haste. 
Stay;  there's  Giovanni,  with  no- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  wait  on 
me.  He  shall  do  the  work.  Here 
jou,  GioTanni !  Leaye  your  bowls ; 
I  have  need  of  you.* 

'Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  arro- 
gant child!'  interrupts  Bosina, 
now  harshly  and  with  clouded 
face.  'Thou  interferest  too  far. 
Mind  thyself,  and  go  back  to  thy 
foolish  frolics.' 

The  grey  eyes  in  the  little 
freckled  face  of  Maddalena  open 
wide  in  astonishment 

'But  you  will  appear  on  the 
dance,  as  I  say  ?' 

'  May  be.  Lend  a  hand  to  put 
this  on  my  head.' 

For  once  abashed,  Maddalena 
obeys  in  silence.  There  is  a  look 
on  the  face  of  the  other  which 
shows  her  not  in  the  humour  for 
trifling.  Gently  lifting  the  child 
to  her  arm,  she  re-ascends  the 
little  hill,  erect  and  steady,  with 
carefully  poised  gait  and  even 
tread,  not  so  much  as  waving  a 
hand  to  the  group  when  she  comes 
again  nearer  to  it  on  a  turn  of  the 
pathway. 

Maddalena  gazes  after  her;  a 
musing  look  is  on  her  little  empty 
face;  but  she  smiles,  almost  me- 
chanically, as  Giovanni  now  ap- 
proaches in  answer  to  her  call. 

'I  don't  understand  Bosina,' 
6he  ponderingly  says« 


He  too  is  following  the  retreat- 
ing figure  with  his  eyes,  and  he 
whistles  dreamily  the  while. 

'  Understand  her !'  he  mutters  ; 
'  who  ever  could  ?  There's  a  wo- 
man to  lead  a  fellow  a  dance! 
What's  up  now,  I  wonder?  She 
hasn't  thrown  me  a  word  this  week 
past' 

At  this  Maddalena  wheels  round 
suddenly. 

'So  you're  turning  glum  too!' 
she  calls  out,  in  her  high-pitched 
little  chirp,  as  she  shakes  him 
peremptorily  by  the  arm.  'I 
won't  have  it!  Do  you  hear? 
You'll  be  going  mad,  too;  for  I 
surely  think  Bosina  is ;  and  I  am 
dying  to  find  out  the  cause. 
Gome,  come;  wake  up,  and  to 
work!  The  sun  is  gone;  the 
twilight  begins  to  deepen.  We 
shall  never  have  time  for  enough 
dancing.  But  hark!  they  are 
tuning  the  pifferi  at  last  Away 
to  the  green!'  A  moment  she 
pauses,  then,  a  little  mortified: 
'  Well,  I  don't  wait  for  you.  There 
are  many  enough  dying  for  the 
first  dance  with  Maddalena. 
Addio,* 

And  away  she  trips  —  not  a 
little  disappointed,  spite  of  her 
bit  of  bravado,  not  to  be  followed, 
brought  back,  scolded  and  for- 
given, after  the  usual  fashion. 

But  just  now  Giovanni  is  not 
thinking  of  the  little  cricket. 
(Maddalena  has  two  nicknames  in 
the  village  — La  Cicala,  because  of 
her  tongue  that  runs  all  the  sum- 
mer long  ;  and  La  Bossetta,  because 
of  her  red  hair  and  freckled  skin.) 

He  seems  to  be  in  a  sack,  as 
the  villfl^ers  would  say.  Leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  well — his 
pipe  gone  out,  his  hat  pushed 
back  on  his  forehead,  his  brown 
and  curly  hair  all  tossed,  the  girdle 
of  red  round  his  waist  hanging 
loose,  and  a  poor  faded  carnation 
between  his  teeth — what  chaff  he 
would  have  to  endure  from  any  of 
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his  oompanionfi,  were  they  to  pofis 
this  way !  Truly  he  looks  «  good 
image  of  discontent  and  forlorn- 
ness.    Poor,  handsome  fellow ! 

'  Diavolo  I  What  is  a  man  to  do  ? 
Has  the  black  one  scented  what's 
in  the  wind  ?'  he  mutters  to  him- 
self. '  Such  a  game  as  she  leads 
one !  Oyer  hill  and  dale ;  neyer  a 
moment's  reel  I'm  fiurly  wearied. 
Confusion  take  the  little  i^  sprite ! 
I  would  I  had  neyer  seen  her! 
And  yet  ifs  not  her  &ult  If s 
not  my  fiiult  either.  All  oomes  of 
Bosina's  absurd  crotchet  about 
keeping  the  betrotiial  in  the  dark 
— to  proye  me  I  Well,  and  she  has 
proyed  me,  then  I  I  hope  she  likes 
it.  Seryes  her  quite  right.  Fll 
throw  h«r  oyer  I  That  won't  suit 
me,  though,'  he  goes  on.  '  I  must 
haye  her  money— or  if  not  hem, 
some  other  girl's!  No;  I  must 
patch  it  up  with  the  black  deyil, 
though  I  loye  her  not  much. 
Maddalena  will  break  her  heart. 
Patience!  it's  not  my  &uli  If 
it  were  only  Maddalena  that  had 
the  pretty  dowry!'  he  murmurs, 
as  he  saunters  oiT.  "Tis  surely 
Proyidence  is  to  blame !' 

By  this  time  night  is  hanging 
oyer  the  scene.  Knots  of  old  pea- 
sants gather  in  the  church  piazza 
discussing  the  crops  and  the 
weather — groups  of  young  ones 
saunter  towards  the  green  where 
the  dancing  has  begun.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ring  Maddalena  is 
bobbing  up  and  down,  pirouetting 
and  courtesy  ing,  opposite  to  a  huge, 
gaunt  fellow,  three  times  her  size, 
as  black  as  night,  and  as  ugly  as  sin. 
In  spite  of  her  little  fat  person,  the 
ballerina  is  all  grace  and  elasticity, 
where  he  inst^  is  uncouth  and 
tottering,  bidding  fair  to  measure 
his  mighty  size  on  the  earth.  In- 
deed, in  a  few  moments  the  giant, 
exhausted,  calls  for  wine,  and  is 
forced  to  retire  amid  a  roar  of 
derision,  since  he  has  been  the 
first  to  succumb.    The  girl  must 


call  out   another  partner.     One- 
moment   to   gatlier  new   breath,, 
and  '  Gioyanni  Palestro'  she  calls,, 
blushing  a  little  with  a  oonscion& 
blush  that  soon  fitdes,  howeyer,  as,, 
in  passing  near  her  to  his  post,, 
he  finds  ooossion  to  whisper  in 
her  ear  one  little  word — a  word 
that  makes  her  start  and  quail, 
she  knows  not  why ;  that  makes  a 
strange  lump  grow  suddenly  in 
her  throat.    What  can  he  haye- 
to  say  to  her?     Has  she  been 
naughty,  and  is  it  a  scolding  that 
he  speaks  in  that  hard  tone  ?  The 
lump  gets  bigger,  and  the  tears- 
rise  to  her  eyes.    He  has  been  so 
strange  all  day,  neyer  noticing  her. 
She  would  not  think  about  it.  She 
would  not  be  oast  down  for  such  a 
thing.     She  had  chosen  tiie  first 
beau  who  came  to  ask  her  for  the- 
dance,  and  had  tried  to  see  how 
he  was  stronger  and  better  made 
than  Gioyanni,  and  to  remember- 
how  he  was  much  richer.    But  it 
was  no  good.    She  was  childish, 
perhaps,  but  she  liked  Gioyanni 
best,  poor  though  he  was — so  poor 
that  he  had  neyer  giyen  her  any 
gold  ornament,  as  another  man 
would  haye  done,  for  pledge  of  his 
honourable  intentions.    Still  she 
had  always  felt  sure  all  would 
come  right.     How  is  it  that  one 
little  word  in  her  ears  has  made 
her  heart  grow  sick  with  a  foolish 
presentiment  of  eyil?    His  feuse^ 
looks  so  grey,  opposite  to  her  in 
the  moonlight,  and  he  neyer  looks 
at  her  as  he  dances,  but  makes  the 
steps  absently,  and  falls  only  into- 
listiess  attitudes  with  his  body. 
Fortunate  that  an  explanation  is- 
coming,  or  she  could  not  bear  it 
any  longer.    She  will  not  wait  for 
it  now ;  she  is  weary,  and  too  soon 
for  her  fame,  she  throws  down  her- 
arms  and    declares   herself  yan- 
qnished. 

Amid  shouts  from  the  women, 
and  cheering  from  the  mai — for 
Maddalena  is  a  foyouhte — she  re- 
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tires  among  her  companions  to  be 
set  in  order.  A  few  minutes  are 
enongh  to  set  her  to  rights,  and 
then,  as  quick  as  may  be,  when 
the  women  are  once  more  intent 
upon  the  next  performing  couple, 
she  runs  furtively  round  behind 
the  group  to  the  old  walnut-tree 
where  Giovanni  waits. 

'Is  it  thou,  my  little  heart?*  he 
whispers,  as  she  comes  up  close 
to  him. 

'Yes,  it  is  surely  I.'  A  little 
pause,  while  the  full  under  lip 
quivers  ominously.  'Oh,  Giovanni, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  I  been 
naughiy  to  anger  thee  ?' 

' No,  no,  hanibina  mia' 

The  head  with  its  autumn-tinted 
hair  has  found  shelter  beneath  his 
beard,  and  lies  on  his  breast  with 
its  fiuie  down-turned.  It  waits  for 
him  to  speak,  but  then  impatient 
b^ns  afresh. 

'Why  dost  thou  not  call  me 
"  carina,**  and  tell  me  that  I  am 
a  little  madcap  fit  to  turn  a 
luan's  head?  Thou  lorest  me  no 
more/ 

Giovanni  has  made  this  inter- 
view with  a  firm  view  to  right- 
doing,  and  still  means  to  unde- 
ceive the  little  kitten.  He  stamps 
his  foot. 

'There!  thou  wast  never  used 
to  do  so.'  She  is  quite  crying 
now.  'Thou  really  art  angry. 
Was  it  because  I  asked  this  morn* 
ing  for  the  gold  earrings  ?  It  was 
not  from  vanity,  it  was  because  of 
what  the  neighbours  say.  But  I 
will  ask  no  more.  I  will  not  have 
them.  Only  kiss  me  and  tell  me 
I  am  "  carina:*  * 

'  Dio  I  Thou  horrible  Uttle  witch ! 
As  if  thoa  didst  not  know  to  me 
thou  art  always  "carina!"  And 
as  for  the  kissing — I  don't  need 
to  be  bidden,  I  can  tell  thee.' 

His  arm  is  soon  around  her 
waist  as  usoal,  and  hers  finds  its 
way  about  his  neck.  Why  not? 
There  is  no  silly  reticence  about 


these  lovers,  no  waste  of  time,  na 
coyness  and  compliments. 

'  But  now,  Maddalena,  attention. 
I  have  to  speak  to  thee  seriously. 
Poor  haTTilbina  I  I  have  been  cruel 
to  thee.' 

'Gruel  to  me!  Never  —  how 
could  that  be  ?  Thou  hast  kissed 
me  often  and  scolded  me — ^not 
much.' 

'  Nevertheless  I  have  been  crueL 
Thou  art  guileleBS — thou  dost  not 
understand.  What  thou  sayest 
about  the  earrings  reminds  me  of 
it.    Those  earrings * 

'  Bah !  Giovanni ' — and  she  puts- 
her  hand  over  his  mouth — *  speak 
not  of  them.  Did  not  I  tril  thee  I 
love  a  kiss  better — a  thousand 
times?  Gome,  we  will  speak  to- 
morrow by  daylight  of  those  prosaie 
things — earrings,  and  chain,  and 
betrothal  ring,  and  papers,  every- 
thing. But  now  I  would  rather 
thou  didst  but  tell  me  thou  lovest 
me.' 

Giovanni  laughs  low,  and  far 
single  answer  takes  the  merry 
little  face  between  his  hands. 
What  more  pleasant  for  him  than 
to  follow  where  she  leads  ?  And 
so  the  moments  are  not  spent  in 
explanation. 

Maddalena  is  still  in  his  arms, 
her  transient  woes  foigr>tten  with 
his  kisses  still  on  her  cheek,  when 
a  tall  figure  steps  into  the  gloomy 
shadow  of  the  old  tree;  a  heavy 
grip  fastens  itself  on  Giovanni's 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  he  has  never 
yet  dared  to  disregard  whisper» 
deeply  in  his  ear : 

'  At  the  falls — in  five  minutes.' 

Giovanni  mutters  some  foul  im* 
precation. 

Maddalena  is  quaking  from  head 
tofDot 

'  A  ghost,  Giovanni !  It  looked 
like  Bosina.  But  it  could  not  be 
she,  for  why  should  she  speak  to 
thee  in  that  ugly  voice  ?* 

'No,  no,  child.  Fear  nothing. 
It  was  my  aunt ;  she  that  is  mad. 
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thon  knowest.    I  am  used  to  her. 

Bat  good-night,   hambina.'     Gio- 

yanni  too  is  trembling,  and  seems 

.as  though  he  woold  shrink  from 

the  little  fignre  so  lately  in  his 

^embrace.  Maddalena  has  recovered 

her  wits;  she  peeps  out  to  look 

-after  the  apparition. 

'It  was  nothing — it  is  quite 
gone.  It  must  surely  have  been 
thine  aunt,  as  thou  sayest'  She 
tumsto  him  as  she  speaks.  'What, 
gone  without  more  good-bye  than 
that  ?'  She  makes  a  step  forward. 
Tes,  there  surely  he  leaps  on  to 
the  path  below.  Maddalena  is  be- 
wildered. She  stands  a  moment, 
her  eyes  riyeted  on  the  spot  where 
he  has  been.  The  presentiment  of 
>eyil  is  not  quite  dispelled.  But 
she  is  not  much  used  to  puzzling 
out  her  own  thoughts:  where's 
the  good  ?    So  back  to  the  ring. 

'There'll  be  the  deyil  to  pay 
^th  that  woman/  mutters  the 
poor  ill-used  lover,  as  he  walks 
.along,  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the 
meeting-point.  Td  give  a  mar 
rengo  (a  gold  piece)  to  know  my 
ground  first,  and  how  much  she 
has  found  out  I  It's  ill  fighting  in 
the  dark.  A  plague  on  these  girls  I 
It's  hard  I  should  come  in  for  all 
this,  for  I'm  sure  I  never  cared 
enough  for  any  girl  to  fidget  her 
with  jealousy.  I've  a  great  mind 
to  speak  out  and  say  I  love  the 
other  best.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
money ' 


The  old  church  clock  croaks  out 

■slowly  nine  feeble  strokes.  The 
moon  has  raised  herself  lazily  from 
off  the  mountain's  crest,  and  is 
sailing  through  the  sky.  She 
lends  her  pale  light  to  the  scene 

•  of  the  festivities,  and  looks  with 
full  and  ghastly  stare  into  the  glen 
where  Rosina  crouches,  fierce  and 

•panting.  Nothing  weird  or  cruel 
is  awake  in  nature,  and  yet  the 
heart  of  the  strong  woman  is 
seething  and  surging  in  terrible 

'billows.     Doubt,  contempt,  fury, 


are  struggling  with  pity  and  ten- 
derness within  her  soul ;  love,  in 
all  its  jdevotion  and  passionate- 
ness,  clamours  louder  than  all. 

'He  comes  not!'  she  murmurs. 
'  Is  he  the  pitiable  coward  I  have 
sometimes  judged  him?  But  ho 
shaU  hear  me !' 

A  slow,  unsteady  step  crunches 
the  gravel  of  the  mountain  path. 
It  comes  to  a  halt  beside  the  fall. 
Bosina  is  sitting  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  rock ;  she  cannot  be  seen.  He 
whistles  softly — a  long,  low  whistle, 
beautifully  plaintive.  Her  heart 
stands  still.  Then  she  steps  forth 
and  stands  before  him,  though  not 
near,  majestic  as  ever,  and  paler 
than  death  in  the  cold  moonshine. 

Nothing  speaks;  the  seconds 
seem  hours. 

Then  he,  in  a  half-surly,  half- 
fearful  tone : 

'  Thou  didst  summon  me.  Say 
thy  say.' 

She  laughs  low  and  strangely. 

'  Giovanni  1'  The  voice  is  mel- 
low, for  love  forgets  anger  all  too 
quickly,  and  love  has  conquered 
now  within  reach  of  his  face. 

'My  heart!' 

The  strains  of  the  music  fall 
on  her  ear ;  she  remembers. 

'  Never  more  1' 

Silence  again.  The  clock  strikes 
the  quarter  close  to  them.  Gio- 
vanni starts  painfully.  He  is 
nervous,  and  he  is  excited  now. 

'  Bosina  mta,'  he  begins  hastily, 
in  deprecating  tone,  'why  this 
cruel  manner  ?'  and  he  makes  two 
steps  closer  to  her  side.  '  Have  I 
oJSended  thee  ?  If  I  am  to  blame 
I  crave  thy  pardon,  but  look  not 
so  stem  and  so  pitiless.' 

'I  am  not  pitiless,  Giovanni,' 
says  the  girl,  shaking  her  head. 
Then  suddenly  agonised :  'Oh!  for 
love  of  the  Yii^n  speak  truth  to 
me !  Bost  thou  love  me  ?  Yes  or 
no?  Do  not  torture  me  because 
thou  fearest  to  wound  me  more. 
I  am  strong,  I  can  bear  much,  but 
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not  this.  Tell  me  only  thou  loTest 
but  me,  and  I  will  ask  no  qnes- 
tions — I  will  require  no  explana- 
tions, I  will  be  content.'  Bat  a 
moment  she  pauses,  scarcely  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  '  Fool  that  I 
am  to  torment  myself  thus !  Thou 
art  not  so  blind  as  to  oonfose 
my  loYe  with  that  bubble,  bom  of 
yanity  and  coquetry,  which  has 
pleased  thee  for  a  summer's  day. 
Thou  art  mine  in  all  truth  ?  Ah, 
swear  it!' 

The  large,  strong  hands  are  on 
his  shoulders,  and  the  great  rest- 
less eyes  are  gazing  into  his.  Time 
and  space  are  lost  to  her;  the  mo- 
ments hurry  by.  They  look  with 
sad,  tender  eyes  at  the  great  wo- 
man's soul,  and  fain  would  linger 
in  their  flight  to  hold  awhile  to 
her  lips  this  goblet  of  joy.  Bat  it 
may  not  be:  they  must  roll  on- 
ward, and  must  bear  it  hence — 
for  erer.  A  shrill  Toice  is  heard 
in  the  distance:  some  mother 
scolding  a  fractious  child.  The 
spell  is  broken.  She  sighs — a 
deep,  happy  sigh. 

'  We  are  wasting  time,'  she  says. 
'  Listen,  I  have  somewhat  to  tell 
thee.  Thou  hast  thought  me  to 
haye  a  handsome  dower — ^is  it  not 
true  ?  Well,  it  is  mine  no  more. 
It  was  in  my  power  to  dispose  of 
as  I  would,  and,  a  year  since  or 
thereabouts,  I  gaye  it  to  the  holy 
conyent  of  the  Battistine.  Dost 
start  ?  It  was  strange,  was  it  not? 
Shall  I  tell  thee  how  that  came  to 
pass  ?  It  was  when  thou  wert  in 
the  war,  Gioyanni  mio.  1  yowed  a 
large  sum  to  the  Virgin  if  thou 
didst  return  safe.  The  holy  Mother 
kept  thee  unharmed  amid  the  fire 
and  the  blood  of  Solferino's  battle ; 
and  dost  thou  think  it  cost  me 
oyen  a  pang  to  keep  my  yow? 
Perhaps  it  had  been  best  to  tell 
thee  of  this  when,  on  thy  return 
from  the  campaign,  thou  didst 
ask  me  in  marriage;  but  it  did 
not  strike  me.    The  mon^  had 


neyer  been  thine,  since  we  were 
not  yet  betrothed  while  it  was 
mine.  Besides,  I  haye  still  more 
left  than  many  girls  of  the  yil- 
lage ;  than  Maddalena,  for  instance. 
And  then' — a  hand  wanders  up 
amid  his  hair  to  fondle  and  caress 
— ^'I  would  neyer  haye  judged 
thee  so  ill  as  to  think  the  hateful 
loye  of  much  money  could  in- 
fluence thee.  Oh,  spoao  mio,  1 
did  wrong  thee  when,  a  little 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  I  thought 
thou  wast  false  and  an  eyil  one.' 

The  great  massiye  head  lies 
close  to  his  now,  cheek  against 
cheek,  and  there  are  tears  in  Bo- 
sina's  yoice  as  she  ceases  speaking. 
A  long  while  she  waits  for  a  reply 
this  time ;  but  there  comes  an  end 
to  it  at  once.  '  Art  angry  with  me,' 
she  says  at  last,  'because  I  de- 
ceiyed  thee?  It  was  wrong.  I 
said  it  in  confession,  bat  the  priest 
did  not  chide  me  much ;  it  was  not 
wilfuL    Answer  me.' 

The  head  is  erect,  and  the 
black  eyes  seek  the  blue  ones  in 
the  grey  moonlight. 

'  Thou  hast  not  a  fortune,  then  ?' 

'  No ;  I  haye  told  thee ;  only  a 
peasant-girl's  usual  dowry.  But, 
Gioyanni,  I  haye  more  than  a 
fortune ;  I  haye  a  true  heart  and 
a  great  courage;  and  I  haye  not 
a  bad  head  either.  Then  see 
how  strong  I  am! — like  a  man. 
I  can  work  as  well  as  thou ;  and 
I  know  no  fear  and  no  self- 
care.  I  will  follow  thee  whither 
thou  wilt,  and  work  for  thee — 
more  than  thou  wilt'  Another 
pause.  Bosina's  arms  are  once 
again  at  her  own  side;  her 
breath  comes  faster.  '  Gioyanni !' 
The  yoice  is  no  longer  deep  and 
mellow;  it  grates,  and  seems  to 
heat  itself  with  its  own  harshness. 
The  deyil  is  waking  again.  'It 
was  the  dower  thou  didst  loye,  not 
the  Bosina  thou  hast  so  often 
kissed  in  these  woods.  'Tis  well  1 
Moye  back;  I  haye  duties  which 
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call  me  hence.'  And  ahe  makes 
as  thongh  to  go;  bat  a  Ininrt  of 
firoliofiome  miitii  now  rings  iiom 
the  fields  bejond,  and  edhoes 
thiongh  the  sommer  night  The 
merrymakezs  are  vetmning  home. 
Again  she  lemembeza. 

GioTsnni  stands  yet  where  he 
stood  at  the  fint — on  tiie  brink  of 
the  water,  one  foot  xesthig  on  a 
great  stone,  the  other  kicking  little 
pebbles  into  the  eddy  beneath,  as 
thongh  his  whole  interest  were 
bonnd  np  in  their  &11. 

'  Thoa  art  free  now  for  the  be- 
trothal with  Maddalena/  she  says, 
coming  near  to  him  again,  and  the 
Toioe  is  calm  and  ioy  with  a  sup- 
pressed fire. 

'  Bosina  nua — for  loTe  of  heaTen ! 
Thou  art  mad !  Thou  knowest  I 
adore  thee.  But  then — there  are 
considerations.' 

'Ha,  hal'  she  langhs.  'Then 
speakest  bravely.'  Then,  with  a 
sudden  grip  on  his  arm,  *  The  hand 
on  the  heart,  swear  to  me  that 
before  tiie  Santi  I  shaU  be  thy  wife.' 

'So,  in  a  moment,  I  am  not 
preparedl  We  will  talk  again  of 
this.' 

'  Art  right.  To-morrow  we  will 
talk.  Good-night,  GioTanni.  The 
last  love-kiss  ere  we  part.' 

Two  nightingales  are  warbling 
their  ditties  in  a  neighbouring 
grore ;  now  another  answers,  deeper 
firom  the  wood ;  but  they  hold  their 
breath  and  hide  thdr  heads.  The 
moon  wraps  herself  hastily  in  a 
gauzy  cloud;  the  night  breeze 
hangs  listening. 

Was  it  a  cry  which  cleft  the 
still,  heavy  air,  or  only  the  screech 

of  tiie  owl  in  the  b^fry? 

♦        »        »        *        » 

The  son  has  risen,  young  and 
strong,  upon  the  Tslley. 

The  Aye  Maiia  has  barely 
finiriied  sounding  when  Madda- 
lena may  be  seen  driving  the  cows 
to  drink  at  the  river.  She  is  out 
of  spirits  this  morning.    She  had 


not  a  very  pleasant  evening,  after 
all.  Giovanni  gave  her  buta  hasty 
good-l^e,  but  surely  the  loss  of  one 
kiss  could  not  make  such  a  dif- 
ference—out of  so  many  that  she 
is  to  have.  No,  no,  it  would  be 
absurd!  It  is  certoinly  because 
the  aunt  is  so  cross  and  unkind 
that  she  is  a  little  cast  down. 
Maddalena  won't  stand  it  Were 
it  cot  for  her  marriage,  she  would 
get  a  place  as  a  flower-giri  in  some 
portico  at  Genoa.  Bat  these  woe 
castles  in  Spain.  She  has  no  need 
to  be  tunning  away.  Is  die  not 
this  very  morning  going  to  settle 
the  betrothal  day  with  her  lover  ? 
One  can  bear  even  herannfs  sour- 
ness with  such  a  future  in  view. 
And  so  the  cows  have  wandered 
on  while  the  little  cowherd  has 
been  dreaming.  M^j^d^^^^*^  most 
hurry  after  them.  Meanwhile  the 
aunt  of  whom  our  Maddalena  is 
wont  to  speak  in  such  trivial  terms 
— ^being  a  woman  of  no  mean  ca- 
pacity, in  her  own  qihere — is  en- 
gaged over  a  mighty  undertaking 
— her  annual  mer^nda  to  all  the 
farm-servants  and  labourers  of  the 
village.  This  custom,  that  each 
housewife  in  turn  entertain  the 
haymakers  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, is  becoming  a  great 
tax — so  thinks  the  oomara;  and 
yet,  if  others  do  it,  she  must  and 
will  beat  them  all  in  the  splen- 
dour of  her  rustic  banquet  No 
wonder  she  is  a  trifle  cross!  Evm 
the  hearty  cuff  she  is  about  to 
bestow  on  the  little  farm-maid 
must  be  excused.  But  tiie  blow 
is  never  administered.  Her  up- 
lifted arm  falls  suddenly,  and  an 
ejaculation  rises  to  her  lips^  as  a 
piercing  scream,  long  and  terrible, 
now  rings  through  the  air.  She 
hurries  out  on  to  the  vine-trellised 
pioKzetta  before  the  cottage. 

'  It  will  be  Maddalena,  who  has 
seen  a  viper,'  she  said.  *  Trust 
that  child  for  yelling  if  she  has-  a 
chance;' 
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Mounting  the  little  broken  wall 
tiiat  fringeB  her  premises,  she 
flhades  her  eyes  with  two  brown 
hands  whilst  she  looks  down  orer 
the  fields  and  the  Tineyards  be- 
low ;  for  the  cottage  is  lodged  on 
a  tiny  shelf  of  the  oliff,  and  be- 
neath ihe  land  stretches  in  billows 
of  grass-slopes,  and  little  terraces 
of  maiae  and  com  and  Tines,  away 
to  the  riyer.  All  is  calm  and 
smiling,  as  nsnal,  only  on  the 
rugged  path  which  leads  down  to 
the  Tillage  there  is  a  little  figure 
tearing  along  at  a  mad  pace  and 
wringing  its  hands  pitifully  the 
while.  Now  it  has  passed  the 
church  and  has  crossed  the  plank 
over  the  torrent ;  now  it  is  by  the 
fiindaco's  house.  Eyidently,  one 
word  is  enough  to  tell  all  the  ter- 
rible news,  for  erery  person  on 
the  road,  be  it  to  right  or  to  left  he 
is  walking,  turns  straight,  to  rush 
headlong  up  the  byway  toward 
the  eas^de.  Spite  of  the  pelenta 
on  the  fire,  and  the  damsel  she 
was  going  to  scold  about  the 
cheeses,  and  the  linen  that  was 
to  be  wrung  out  before  noon,  the 
aunt  considers  it  her  duty  to  in- 
quire into  this  matter  at  once. 
She  hurls  her  clumsy  person  down 
the  little  stone-payed  way,  chipped 
and  slippery  with  oyergrowing 
moss,  that  leads  downwud  into 
the  dell.  Already  a  crowd  of  yil- 
lagers  has  gathered  round  the 
spot,  each  one  eager  to  get  a  aight, 
yet  half  fearfol  of  what  that  sight 
maybe.  The  old  aunt,  too,  presses 
eagerly  within  the  circle. 

'  What  has  happened?'  she  whis- 
pers to  a  boy  next  her.  'The 
Virgin  and  all  the  Saints  preserye 
us  I  It  is  the  young  man  Gioyanni 
Palestro.  He  has  got  drowned 
under  the  falls.  Miserkordial 
How  did  it  come  to  pass?' 

'  Heayen  knows !  Some  say  he 
was  a  Int  tipsy  from  the  festa; 
but  others,  that  this  was  not  his 
way  home.    For  me,  I  am  of  opi- 


nion that  he  was  pushed  oyer 
from  this  rock  into  the  yery  fUls ; 
for  if  he  had  fBJlea  in  anywhere 
but  on  the  cascade  it  would  haye 
been  easy  for  him  to  save  himself.' 

'  They  are  going  to  lift  him  out 
of  the  water.' 

The  little  crowd  recedes  fear- 
fully. 

'  Bun,  some  one,  and  warn  the 
priest  that  we  bring  him  to  the 
church,'  says  a  yoice. 

No  second  injunction  is  needed. 
Many  there  are  full  eager  for  the 
importance  of  bearing  the  sad  tale. 
A  rough  litter  of  boughs  is  soon 
twisted  together,  and  the  body  is 
borne  along,  attended  by  an  excited 
crowd,  in  which  the  wailing  of 
the  women  no  lees  than  the  cogi- 
tations of  the  men  are  both  freely 
interlarded  with  eyery  yariety  of 
ejaculation. 

The  bearers  phice  their  burthen 
on  the  great  stone  stops  of  the 
church,  and  the  hindermost  now 
press  forward  for  one  good  look. 
But  all  stand  aside  as  a  wayworn 
woman's  figure  hastens,  fidterisg, 
up  the  road.  It  is  the  poor 
mother.  Ill-tempered,  ugly  old 
woman  that  she  is,  with  her 
seared  and  yellow  face  and  her 
cunning  little  eyes,  she  yet  be- 
speaks an  unwonted  respect  now. 
Poor  old  Gina  is  almost  an  hon- 
oured person. 

'  Let  me  see  if  it  be  in  truth  my 
poor  boy,'  she  wails,  stombling 
feebly  up  the  broad  steps.  '  It 
cannot  be !  Who  would  haye  the 
heart  to  kill  him  ? — so  well-grown 
and  straight  a  lad — ^and  he  neyer 
hurt  a  fly.    Oh,  dear  Madonna  !' 

The  poor  soul  is  all  in  a  heap 
at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  There  is 
no  doubt  now. 

Haying  thrown  himself  hastily 
into  his  canonical  liyery,  and  left 
awhile  the  care  of  his  potatoes  for 
the  more  irksome  care  of  his 
parish,  the  old  priest  now  steps 
grayely  into  the  group. 
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'SeiioQfi  a£Eair,  serions  affiur/ 
he  mnrmuiB.  'Shows  how  we 
must  be  eTer  prepared,  for  there's 
no  accoTmtdng  for  the  ways  of 
Froyidence.  Don't  cry,  my  daugh- 
ter.   Soicide,  didn't  I  hear  ?' 

'0  father  r  falters  the  poor 
mother, '  don't  say  it  was  suicide. 
He  was  m — mnr * 

'  Murder !'  exclaims  the  reyereud 
monk,  uplifting  his  hands.  *  But 
who  killed  him  then  ?' 

'  Bemains  to  be  seen,  reverendo' 
answers  the  old  peasant  who  spoke 
before.  '  For  me,  I  belieye  he  fell 
alone  into  the  torrent.  It  was 
holiday-time,  your  worship  will 
mind.' 

'  Eh,  well.  Carry  the  body  into 
the  sanctuary.  One  must  haye 
patience.' 

So  the  bier  is  lifted  into  the 
church,  and  the  candles  bum 
around  it  as  it  rests  before  the 
high  altar.  Unwillingly  the  crowd 
diiaperses,  dropping  away  by  twos 
and  threes,  till  only  a  few  women 
remain  bearing  company  to  the 
bereayed  mother.  Maddalena  too 
is  there — but  not  amongst  the 
other  women.  She  is  in  no 
merry  mood  now  that  could 
endure  the  taunts  and  jeers 
of  her  companions.  So  she 
crouches  behind  a  great  marble 
column,  looking  up  fearfully  to- 
wards the  high  altar  where  that 
terrible  black  thing  shows  so 
gloomily  in  the  dim  light.  Poor 
little  chicken !  How  many  burn- 
ing tears  she  has  shed  during  the 
last  hour!  They  seem  all  dried 
up  now,  and  she  to  be  stunned 
into  a  state  that  cares  for  nothing. 
The  dingy  figures  of  the  women 
moye  about  mysteriously.  They 
are  laying  out  the  dead.  There 
are  flowers  on  the  bier  now.  How 
horrible  it  all  is !  Maddalena  re- 
members that  soon  they  will  put 
him  in  a  coffin.  She  would  like 
to  put  a  flower  on  his  dead  body. 
So  when  the  church  is  empty,  and 


they  haye  all  gone  home  to  weep 
there,  Maddalena  creeps  out  into 
the  heartless  daylight  again.  How 
cruel  it  is  of  the  sun  to  shine  so ! 
Where  shall  she  get  a  flower — a 
beautiful  garden  flower?  She  has 
no  pot  of  carnations  on  her 
window-sill  like  some  of  the  girls. 
Bosina  has  onel  She  will  giye 
her  a  flower.  And  now -that  she 
thinks  of  it,  how  strange  it  is  that 
Hosina  has  not  been  down  to  the 
church  I  Has  she  heard  the  news? 
Maddalena  would  like  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  her.  The  cottage  is 
not  far — only  just  across  the 
torrent.  She  has  soon  knocked  at 
the  door ;  and  then  holds  her  ear 
to  the  crack,  that  she  may  hear  the 
answer  should  Bosina  be  in  the 
dairy  beyond.  How  strange  I  All 
is  silent  as  the  graye.  She  lifts 
the  latch  and  peeps  in.  The 
hearth  is  unswept,  the  platters  of 
last  night's  supper  are  still  un- 
washed ;  the  water-pots  are  empty, 
and  the  pitchers  of  milk  from  the 
eyening's  milking  stand  about  un- 
coyered  and  food  for  flies.  All  is 
quite  unlike  what  Bosina's  kitchen 
generally  looks.  Maddalena  opens 
hastily  the  door  of  the  dairy,  then 
runs  upstairs  to  Bosina's  bec^oom. 
The  quilt  of  the  bed  is  untossed. 
She  cannot  haye  slept  beneath  it. 
Breathless  now,  one  minute  is 
enough  to  bring  her  down  again, 
and  through  the  garden  and  the 
orchard  into  the  meadows  beyond. 
Men  and  women  are  there,  tossing 
the  hay  and  loading  it  on  the 
waggons. 

'  Gian-Battista !'  screams  Mad- 
dalena, '  do  you  know  that  your 
daughter  is  not  at  home?  That 
she  has  not  slept  in  her  bed  this 
night  past  ?' 

'  Fandonia  /*  says  the  old  man. 
'  Ton  girls  haye  always  a  story  on 
hand.  I'll  be  bound  she's  slept  in 
it  fast  enough.  She  has  gone  off 
before  daybreak  to  the  fair  at 
Bnsalla,  I  suppose.' 
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'  Gian-Battista,  you're  a  real 
gcorpion !'  retorts  the  little  maiden 
in  a  frenzy;  and  she  begins  to 
cry  again.  'I  haye  a  presenti- 
ment there's  something  happened 
to  Bosina/  she  sobs.  '  And  I  had 
a  presentiment  about  Gioyanni 
last  night,  and  see  it's  come  true. 
O  Dio  mio  /' 

A  dull,  muffled  sound  strikes 
now  across  the  bright  summer's 
air.  It  begins  slowly,  then  grows 
till  three  discordant  notes  are 
clashing  and  clanging  together. 
Maddalena's  sobs  grow  more 
bitter ;  her  little  checked  apron  is 
all  wet  with  the  scorching  tears. 
It  is  the  knell. 

'I  do  really  think  the  good 
Lord  caused  you  to  be  bom  with- 
out a  heart,  you  horrid  old  man !' 
she  breaks  out  afresh  between  her 
sobs.  'But  this  I  promise  you, 
that  if  Bosina  is  not  home  soon  it 
is  I  who  will  make  the  Curato 
write  a  letter  to  Genoa  to  see  if 
she  be  gone  to  her  aunt.' 

'Bosina  can  write  now  her- 
self,' he  says;  'no  need  for  the 
Curato.' 

The  old  man  was  right.  The 
Curate's  penmanship  was  neyer 
in  requisition.  And  this  is  how 
it  came  to  pass. 

The  hot,  sultry  day  has  dragged 
itself  heayily  to  a  close,  and  as 
eyening  falls  and  the  Aye  Maria 
bell  rings  out,  the  yillagers  drop 
in  at  the  church  to  offer  to  the 
dead  their  last  neighbourly  gifts; 
flowers  from  carefully-tended  old 
pots,  or  choice  and  fair  fruits  off 
some  cherished  tree.  The  great 
wax  tapers  still  bum  sadly  at  the 
comers  of  the  bier.  An  odour  of 
incense  peryades  the  sanctuary. 
As  night  gathers  the  acirocco,  which 
has  been  blowing  all  day,  falls 
suddenly,  and  for  a  little  while  a 
dead,  subtle  calm  reigns  around. 
Then  nature  seems  to  bind  up 
her  forces  anew  as  though  for 
a    great    and     mighty  stmggle. 


The  wind  frets  and  fumes  and 
lashes  itself  into  a  yery  fury.. 
The  lightning  flashes  out,  blazon- 
ing the  whole  landscape  with  it»- 
terrible  gleams ;  the  thunder  rolls, 
echoing  through  the  mountains  or- 
crashing  down  straight  from> 
heayen  in  fearful  yoUeys.  Now 
the  rain  begins  to  fall;  great 
spluttering  drops  at  first,  then  a 
steady  downpour,  increasing  to  a 
perfect  delage,  till,  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  time,  the  meadows  lie 
soaked  and  swampy,  and  the  roads 
run  down  like  watercourses.  Waa 
that  ten  that  struck?  A  femiile 
figure  mounts  the  great  steps  of 
the  church.  She  moyes  wearily 
up  the  aisle.  The  dull,  flickering 
light  falls  on  the  features  of 
Bosina.  She  is  a  little  paler— or 
I>erhaps  it  is  only  the  faint  light 
which  makes  her  seem  so,  for  her 
step  is  just  as  fimi  as  oyer  in  it» 
stately  swing,  nor  does  her  hand 
tremble  as  she  draws  from  the 
bosom  of  her  bodice  a  white  rose- 
bud and  lays  it  on  the  breast  of 
the  dead.  She  kneels  to  look  at 
the  face.  Ko  signs  of  outward 
yiolence  or  of  great  suffering  haye 
marred  its  frail  feminine  beauty. 
The  features  haye  almost  the  re- 
pose of  sleep.  She  gazes  awhile — 
her  own  face,  warm  and  liying,, 
close  to  the  white  and  lifeless  one 
— ^then  she  murmurs  : 

'  Good-bye,  my  heart !  Arrive^ 
derci — though  I  know  not  when 
or  how.  Only  that  thou  art  mine 
now — that  I  know.  No;  I  do 
not  repent  1' 

Nearer  she  stoops,  as  though  to 
kiss  the  cold  clay  —  then  draws 
back,  smiling  strangely. 

'  No ;  it  is  not  my  loye.  I  will 
not  blot  out  the  memory  of  the 
last  one.' 

She  moyes  to  the  door — the 
sombre  tread  seems  beautifully 
tuned  to  the  mystery  of  the  dead 
presence.  In  her  hand  she  has 
a  large  paper,  and  she  slips  it 
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into  the  pftnel  of  the  gate  made 
to  hold  the  parish  notioes. 

And  now  she  gtitheis  up  her 
skirt,  meohanicany  and  very 
slowly,  because  the  night  is  wet 
and  she  still  remembers  Tsgnely 
that  she  has  on  her  festa  dress ;  and 
tlien  sbe  torns  once  more  to  the 
kltar,  to  bow,  as  cnstom  has 
taught  her,  before  the  sacred  Host 
— perhaps,  too,  for  one  last  look. 
Her  face  wears  no  longer  now  the 
old  expression  of  cruel  unrest. 
The  fierceness  is  all  melted  out, 
and  the  deep,  far-off  ejes  are  quiet 
and  still,  as  though  set  to  a  near, 
perhaps  not  a  very  bitter  goul. 
The  storm  still  howls  witboat, 
and,  tenzied,  seems  to  pant  for 
TictimB.  She  steps  out  into  the 
black  night 

N«it  morning  is  the  morning  of 
the  foneral.  The  bell  tolls  be- 
times. All  the  Tillage  flocks  to 
the  church.  Old  men  and  young 
men,  as  well  as  women  and 
children,  this  time,  for  this  is  a 
great  and  terrible  occasion.  There 
is  a  new  notice  on  the  door. 
What  a  strange  one  I  It  is  not  in 
the  Prerosto's  little  scholarly  hand 
— an;  one  can  see  thai  Make  the 
Sacristan  read  it.    So  it  runs : 

'  I,  Boaina  Fmgone,  am  the 
murderess  of  Giovanni  Palestro.' 

'  Hoi;  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints  I' 
the  invocation   is  in  every  tone, 


and  accompanied  by  over;  gesticu- 
lation. 

'  I  had  my  reasons— mine  the; 
rpRUUD.  I  do  not  repent  it.  I 
beg  my  father  to  have  no  fnrtber 
thooght  for  me,  because  he  will 
not  find  me  though  he  seek  far 
and  long.  And  I  beseech  him — 
this  is  m;  last  request — that  be 
care  for  the  little  orphan  maiden, 
Haddalena  Cale.' 

The  cherry-trees  have  bloomed 
and  have  borae  fruit,  year  upon 
year,  for  eight  seosona  sinoe  then, 
and  they  have  grown  weary  of  tie 
burden  till  it  was  pincked  and 
carried  away.  I  walk  in  and  out 
amid  the  little  frail  trees — belles 
of  the  summer  —  treading  down 
the  buttercnpe  and  the  daisies 
with  my  feet,  and  brushing  the 
quaker's-grsss  and  the  ragged - 
robin  as  I  go  by ;  and  I  look  up 
to  see  the  ripe,  ruddy  fruit,  and  I 
am  listening  to  the  Joyous  Toices 
of  the  Inds  and  the  maidens  as 
they  strip  the  cherry-trees  in  the 
orchard  beyond.  The  merry  voices 
sink  away  and  fade  in  the  distance, 
for  the  peasants  are  going  home, 
and  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
waning  da;  there  comes  a  sound 
of  belts.  Joyous  bells,  ringing 
merry  chimes  —  festa  bells  —  for 
to-morrow  is  '  La  Madonna  del 
Bosario.' 
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WAITING    FOR    ESCORT. 

TT  O  W  fuU  of  loss  is  love  !    A  fair  girl's  face 

For  lack  of  lover's  lips  may  lose  its  light ; 
And  souls  astray,  that  seek  in  vain  the  place 

Where  their  love  lies,  may  never  live  aright 
And  when  two  kindred  hearts'in  courtship  meet, 

And  in  the  crowd  unto  each  other  cling, 
He  may  be  slowly  drawn  to  other  feet, 

And  she  may  hear  a  wealthy,  wise  man  sing. 
How  many,  without  doubt,  go  hand  in  hand 

Across  the  waves  of  passion's  restless  sea, 
And  find  contentment  in  a  quiet  land  ? — 

I  dare  not  think  how  many  such  there  be. 
A  maiden  by  the  flutter  of  her  fan 
May  spoil  the  strong  life  of  a  bearded  man. 


II. 

And  yet  how  full  of  gain  is  love  !    Ah  me  ! 

What  other  thing  could  wear  us  to  our  woes 
When  aU  our  ways  are  strewn  with  treachery, 

And  we  have  friends  who  are  but  smiling  foes  ? 
How  could  we  live  by  them,  and  near  them  sleep, 

And  still  find  happy  moments  of  relief? 
How  could  we  from  their  throats  our  fingers  keep, 

But  that  the  house  of  love  would  come  to  grief? 
And  when  our  paths  are  clear,  and  fleck'd  with  sun, 

And  radiant  flow'rs  in  moss-grown  gardens  lie. 
Where  peaceful  days  harmoniously  run, 

Love  is  the  only  sweet  that  wiU  not  die  : 
A  faithful  maid,  and  then  a  loving  wife, 
May  give  the  poorest  man  the  richest  life. 
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III. 


And  yet  how  full  of  loss !    Lucinda  Lisle, 

Long  have  I  watch'd  you  in  your  maidenhood  ; 
And  I  have  seen  you  by  a  careless  smile 

Bring  to  the  cheek  a  young  man's  eager  blood. 
When  Donald  came  to  woo  your  Spanish  face, 

I  thought  that  some  day  he  would  come  to  wed 
I  know  the  night  you  promised,  and  the  place, 

And  you  were  happy,  though  you  no  word  said. 
When  morning  woke  with  sparkle  of  wet  grass. 

And  thin  light  on  late  summer's  fading  bloom. 
You  saw  your  face  all  laughter  in  the  glass, 

And  sang  a  ballad  ere  you  left  your  room — 
Then  like  a  beggar  he  must  come,  and  so 
You  turned,  and,  like  a  beggar,  let  him  go. 


IV. 


There  is  deep  winter  now  in  Donald's  purse, 

And  in  your  thoughts  he  cannot  play  a  part ; 
But  you  have  brought  on  him  a  greater  curse, 

And  placed  the  depth  of  winter  in  his  heart. 
The  thing  you  call  your  love  is  made,  it  seems. 

Of  such  fine  stuff  it  must  have  dainty  fare  ; 
And  now  Sir  Dummy  Dawdle  has  sweet  dreams, 

Because  you  let  him  sit  in  Donald's  chair. 
He  carries  keys  to  open  every  door 

That  leads  to  gaiety  and  easy  life. 
And  you  may  leave  behind  the  staring  poor, 

And  be  a  silk  and  satin,  scented  wife. 
Love  you  your  true  love,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
But  do  not  leave  him  when  he  has  no  more. 


Waiting  for  Sscort. 


This  is  a  night  of  triumph,  'CiiuU  lisle ; 

In  jour  daric  face  your  eyes  like  stars  are  set ; 
Your  pretty  mouth  has  moved  with  many  a.  smile 

This  day — this  day  that  you  wiH  not  forget 
Now  you  at  last  are  ready  for  the  ball, 

In  swathing  clouds,  a  beautlfal  brunette ; 
V/hy  hastens  not  your  lover  through  the  hall 

To  look  with  pride  upon  bis  little  pet  F 
He  will  not  please  you  more  with  sot^  or  jest ; 

You  will  not  dance  to-nigh^  nor  hear  the  band- 
He  has  a  broken  dagger  in  his  breast, 

And  Donald  has  the  red  haft  in  his  hand. 
Now,  lady,  live  the  next  hour  as  f  on  m^^ 
You  laugb,  but  it  is  Donald  comes  this  way. 
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To-morrow f  Dee.  Srd. 

New  Op^n-Bouffe, 

A  VOYAGE  TO  VENUS. 

ClioroB  Ladies. .  .11. 

PrincipalB  and  all  oonoemed. .  .12.30. 


SOME  snch  notice  as  this^  plainly 
written  by  the  prompter,  and 
fastened  to  a  board  just  inside  the 
stage  door,  caught  the  inquiring 
eyes  of  the  company  at  the  Boyal 
Melpomene  Theatre  as,  in  their 
eyeryday  attire,  they  were  sallying 
out  into  the  street  last  night. 

'What  a  bother,  dear — eleven 
to-morrow  again  I  Isn't  Cello  hor- 
rible I  Fm  sure  the  choruses  would 
go  all  right  at  night  without  more 
rehearsals,'  says  Miss  LotMe  Pel- 
ham  (nSe  Smith)  to  Miss  Elena 
Bawdon,  as  with  a  nod  to  the  door- 
keeper in  his  box  they  push  open 
the  swing  door  which  leads  from 
ihe  more  or  less  enchanted  regions 
behind  the  scenes.  Forgetful  little 
Laura  Murray  runs  back,  after 
traTclling  some  hundreds  of  yards 
towards  home,  to  see  what  the 
'  call  for  to-morrow '  is ;  for  Laura's 
memory  is  short,  as  is  the  temper 
of  the  stage-manager ;  and  as  usual 
she  has  forgotten  to  perform  the 
yery  simple  operation  of  glancing 
up  at  the  call-board.  Out  they 
come,  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Melpomene,  and  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd  of  snobs  who 
throng  the  street  by  the  stage 
door  to  look  at  the  actresses  'in 
real  life,'  disperse  to  their  Tarious 
homes,  on  foot,  in  cab  or  brougham, 
alone  or  in  couples,  according  to 
their  different  habits  and  degrees. 

Punctuality  is,  as  we  all  know, 
the  soul  of  business,  and  'outsiders' 
are  usually  disposed  very  consider- 
ably to  underestimate  the  amount 
of  business  to  be  gone  through 
before  a  piece  is  ready  for  the 


judgment  of  a  first-night  audi- 
ence. Punctuality  at  any  rate  is 
a  virtue  very  highly  esteemed  by 
stage-managers,  and  the  three 
young  ladies  in  the  illustration, 
fully  recognising  this  truth,  have 
arrived  in  good  time  on  the  follow- 
ing morning — ^happily  for  us,  as 
while  they  exchange  greeting  and 
gossip,  Mr.  Dower  Wilson  is  able 
to  take  note  of  the  group,  and 
reproduce  them  in  the  agreeable 
little  picture  which  I  commend  to 
the  reader's  attention. 

One  after  another  members  of 
the  orchestra  pass  in.  The  con- 
ductor, Signor  Cello,  bustles  up 
with  a  big  roll  of  music  under  his 
arm — the  result  of  a  busy  evening 
he  has  passed  in  scoring  some  of 
the  compositions  he  proposes  to 
introduce.  Out  of  a  hansom-cab 
jumps  the  stage-manager,  and  out 
of  his  brougham  steps  a  famous 
low  comedian,  who  is  not  due  for 
rehearsal,  but  has  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  an  embryo  drama- 
tist— ^who  has  been  waiting  for  the 
last  hour,  pale  and  anxious,  yet 
hopeful  withal — ^to  hear  a  new 
comedy  which  the  young  author 
hopes  (as,  indeed,  young  authors 
have  a  habit  of  hoping)  will  ex- 
actly fit  the  popular  actor's  style, 
draw  crowded  houses  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  nights,  make  the  for- 
tunes of  everybody  connected  with 
it,  and  do  a  good  deal  towards  the 
regeneration  of  the  stage.  Par- 
kins, the  stage-manager,  does  not 
linger,  but  taking  a  packet  of  let- 
ters from  the  doorkeeper,  quickly 
disappears.      The    actor    shakes 
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hands  with  the  yotmg  writer — 
who,  somehow,  does  not  feel  so 
sanguine  as  he  did  a  few  minutes 
ago — and  ushers  him  into  his  dress- 
ing-room, decorated  with  a  few 
caricatures  from  contemporary 
journals,  and  made  gay  by  the 
costumes  Worn  in  the  extaravaganza 
now  running,  which  hang  from 
pegs  in  the  wall.  Let  us  wish 
good  luck  to  the  author,  who 
smooths  his  MS.  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  nerrously  clears  his 
Toice;  while  the  actor,  who  very 
often  goes  through  this  ceremony, 
though  very  seldom  indeed  with 
satisfactory  results,  tries  to  look 
as  little  bored  as  possible,  and, 
settling  into  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, bids  his  visitor  go  on.  Our 
presence  would  only  add  to  the 
uneasiness  which  already  afflicts 
our  young  friend;  so,  if  you  are 
interested  in  things  theatrical,  we 
will  pass  to  the  stage,  and  see  a 
little  of  the  rehearsal.  This  is  the 
mezzanine  floor,  below  the  stage. 
Mind  you  do  not  run  against  the 
iron  handle  of  a  windlass.  Up  these 
stairs,  and  here  we  are  at  the 
wings.  If  you  are  a  stranger  the 
scene  will  strike  you  as  singular. 
The  h'ght  comes  from  a  '  T-piece ' 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  foot- 
lights. The  members  of  the  or- 
chestra are  tuning  up,  and  mark- 
ing in  their  scores  a  reminder  that 
Miss  Bow's  song  is  transposed  to 
F ;  for  Miss  Bow,  though  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter,  a  leading  personage  in 
the  theatre,  does  not  sing  as  pret- 
tily as  she  fancies  she  does,  and 
her  top  G  causes  sensitive  musi- 
cians to  make  ugly  faces. 

'  Now  then,  ladies  1'  shouts  Par- 
kins, knocking  his  stick  on  a  little 
table  down  at  the  prompt  side  of 
the  stage.  'Now  then  I  All  ofiT, 
please.  Clear  the  stage,  and  come 
on  at  your  cue.  Late  again.  Miss 
Murray,'  he  continues,  as  that 
young  lady  makes  her  appearance. 


a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Laura  vouchsafes 
him  a  sweet  smile,  which  silly 
little  Spooningly,  who  is  attracted 
to  the  stalls  night  after  night  by 
Laura's  flashing  eyes,  would  have 
given  gold  and  jewels  to  receive ; 
but  Parkins,  albeit  a  genial  fellow 
enough  at  proper  times  and  sea-^ 
sons,  is  a  martinet  in  business 
hours,  and  his  rugged  bosom  is 
not  affected. 

'I'm  afraid  I  am  a  little  late,' 
remarks  Laura. 

'  Very  late,'  growls  Parkins. 

'I  couldn't  help  it,'  she  says, 
with  a  pout 

'  Then  you  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  help  it,'  retorts  the  stem 
Parkins,  and  Laura  retreats  dis- 
comfited. She  has  seen  a  few  ar- 
guments carried  on  with  Parkins, 
and  on  each  occasion  his  opi)onent 
has  receiyed  overwhelming  defeat, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Laura's 
salary  is  an  object  to  her,  and  it 
is  not  wise  to  offend  the  stage- 
manager,  who  has  supreme  power 
to  inflict  fines,  and  who  also  can 
sometimes  find  for  good  little  girls 
one  of  those  small  parts  which 
bring  them  out  from  the  ruck  of 
the  chorus,  and,  if  well  played, 
may  lead  to  great  things  in  the 
future. 

Meantime  the  conductor  has 
tapped  his. desk,  started  the  over- 
ture, stopped  once  or  twice  to  cor- 
rect trifling  errors  which  have 
crept  into  the  scores  of  various 
instruments,  impressed  ui)on  an 
exuberant  dnunmer  that  he  is  not 
a  soloist,  and  finally  gone  through 
to  the  concluding  chords.  Mean- 
time another  great  man — the  lessee 
of  the  theatre— has  entered,  and  is 
engaged  with  author  and  head  car- 
penter in  correcting  the  scene  plot ; 
while  the  prompter  discusses  the 
question  of  gas  with  the  stage- 
manager,  and  marks  down  in  the 
prompt-book  the  results  of  the 
conversation.    There,  too,  is  the 
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ballet-master,  looking  rather  ec- 
centric, for  though  dressed  in  the 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  everyday 
life,  he  is  crowned  with  a  dress 
cap,  and  his  legs  are  adorned  with 
a  pair  of  party-colonred  silk  tights. 
'  A  Voyage  to  Yenns  *  is  a  grand 
piece,  and  the  '  pictures,'  or  '  ta- 
bleaux' as  the  bill  has  it,  require 
<»ref ul  arrangement 

'  All  ready.  Parkins  ?  Cello  in- 
quires. 

'  Yes.  Now,  ladies,  do  pay  at- 
tention, please.  Never  mind  about 
your  dresses  now' — advice  which 
•an  experienced  man  like  Parkins 
might  have  known  would  be  futile. 
<The  costumier  has  come  to  see  the 
manager,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence has  been  pounced  upon  by 
the  young  ladies  on  whoso  behalf 
his  art  is  to  be  employed.) 

'Miss  Murray!  No  doubt  you 
dance  very  prettily,  but  the  re- 
hearsal cannot  wait  until  you've 
done  amusing  yourself.'  Laura, 
who  has  been  trying  on  a  new 
pair  of  stage  boots,  has  regarded 
this  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  indulging  in  an  imitation  of 
Mile.  Pertorini,  the  prtmUre  dan- 
setue,  'Now,  ladies!  All  right. 
Cello.  Now  then — come  along.  Miss 
Pelham — enter  from  both  sides  and 
dance  down.' 

The  band  strikes  up  the  open- 
ing chorus,  and  the  nymphs  and 
.minor  goddesses  step  gaily  from 
the  wings, '  with  woven  paces  and 
with  waving  hands,'  and  begin 
their  chant 

'No,  no,  ladies;  stop!'  Cello 
cries,  tapping  his  desk  with  his 
b&ton.  '  You  come  in  together  at 
the  third  beat  of  the  bar.  Tum, 
tum,  tum !    Now  then !' 

'Let's  get  it  right:  we'd  better 
begin  at  the  beginning,'  cries  Par- 
kins. '  Off,  ladies.  C/ome,  we  must 
get  on,  or  we  shan't  be  done 
when  the  principals  are  ready; 
and  there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  if 
her  ladyship's  kept  waiting,'  he 


continues,  aside,  to  his  chief;  for 
Miss  Bow  has  a  temper,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  full  play  to  it 
on  very  slight  provocation. 

So  they  go  on  till  the  final 
chorus  is  reached,  and  Cello  gives 
a  dubious  hum.  Li  that  unac- 
companied passage,  most  of  the 
voices  drop  rather  more  than  a 
semitone,  and  when  the  orchestra 
comes  in  with  a  chord  in  D,  the 
flat  and  sharp  of  that  note  fcom 
various  quarters  afflict  poor  Cello's 
sensitive  ears.  When  the  rehearsal 
is  over,  he  will  take  them  into  the 
music-room,  and  there  drum  into 
them,  by  the  aid  of  the  piano, 
the  various  passages  in  which  they 
go  astray.  A  suggestion  which 
will  not  be  at  all  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  prin- 
cipals have  arrived.  Miss  Bow, 
magnificent  in  sable  tails  and  vel- 
vet, is  at  the  little  table,  pointing 
with  jewelled  fingers  to  the  manu- 
script of  her  part,  and  directing 
the  attention  of  the  unfortunate 
author  to  various  scenes  which  she 
proposes  to  cut  As  a  rule,  they 
are  the  best  bits  of  the  dialogue, 
and  Miss  Bow  knows  it;  but  as 
they  give  some  opportunities  of 
making  small  hits  to  others  in  the 
cast,  out  they  are  to  come.  Amongst 
other  sufferers  is  poor  little  Miss 
Martin,  who  for  the  last  week  has 
been  radiantly  grateful  to  manager, 
author,  and  everybody  for  giving 
her  a  small  part  in  which  she 
thinks  she  sees  opportunities.  Poor 
little  Miss  Martin !  In  the  solitude 
of  her  room  she  has  been  over  those 
half-dozen  sentences  rather  more 
than  half  a  hundred  times;  and 
though  she  knows  them  by  heart,  is 
so  eagerly  conning  the  manuscript, 
to  see  if  there  is  any  new  way  of 
making  effect,  that  she  has  almost 
let  the  omnibus  in  which  she 
travels  pass  the  end  of  the  street 
along  which  Miss  Bow's  brougham 
has  just  swiftly  dashed.     Xii«too 
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cats  vill  be  a  yery  sad  blow  to 
her ;  and  the  now  smiling  face  will 
be  tearfol  as  she  jonmeys  home 
again.  The  critic  of  The  Epoch ' 
absolutely  said  that,  in  the  last 
part  she  played, '  Miss  Martin  was 
an  excellent  representative  of  the 
character';  and  the '  Daily  Herald ' 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  say/ Amongst 
those  to  whom  the  saccess  of  the 
piece  was  mainly  dne,  we  mnst 
not  forget  to  mention  Miss  Martin, 
who  did  all  that  was  possible  with 
a  small  part,  acting  with  a  grace 
and  freshness,  and  a  spontaneons 
hnmonr  rarely  fonnd  in  young 
artists.'  Few  things  are  more  grati- 
fying to  a  conscientious  critic  than 
the  chance  of  saying  a  kindly  word 
for  an  unknown  artist  who  de- 
serves it,  but  the  best-natured  of 
critics  will  have  no  excuse  for 
enciouraging  her  in  her  new  part 
as  it  now  stands. 

Miss  Bow  is  the  type  of  a  class 
unhappily  to  be  foxmd  on  the 
boards.  Awar^  that  it  is  not  by 
merit  that  they  hold  their  posi- 
tions, the  Miss  Bows  of  the  stage 
jealously  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
the  merit  of  others,  over  whom, 
unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
art,  they  have  power,  from  being 
made  apparent  The  critics  of 
the  principal  papers  speak  dis- 
paragingly or  sarcastically  of  Miss 
Bow's  ability ;  but  minor  journals 
are  induced  to  praise  her,  and 
their  praise  is  lavishly  inserted  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  Sometimes  when,  as 
on  Boxing  Day,  Easter  Monday, 
&c.,  several  new  pieces  are  pro- 
duced on  one  night,  and  the  regular 
critic  cannot  be  in  more  than  three 
places  at  a  time,  a  reporter  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  stage  is  sent 
to  '  do  a  notice.*  Miss  Bow's  name 
is  familiar  to  him,  and  she  wears 
beautiful  dresses,  so  he  concludes 
— being  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
subject — that  she  has  talent,  and 
says  so  accordingly.     This  is  a 


gorgeous  addition  to  her  list  of  no* 
tices;  and,  inrinted  in  big  type, 
sandwich-men  patrol  the  Strand  to 
let  the  public  see  it :  '  Miss  Bow 
will  appear  every  evening  at  the 
Boyal  Melpomene  Theatre,  in  her 
celebrated  character  of  Venus 
Aphrodite,  pronounced  by  the  en* 
tire  London  Press  to  be  the  finest 
assumption  of  the  day.'  Her  por- 
trait, highly  coloured,  is  in  all 
the  photograph-shop  windows — 
in  more  or  less  decent  attire — and 
altogether  she  becomes  so  familiar 
to  the  pubUc  that  outsiders  accept 
her  at  her  own  valuation.  When 
managers  and  authors  refuse  to 
have  anything  at  all  to  say  to  Miss 
Bow,  one  very  serious  blot  will  be 
removed  from  the  stage. 

We  have  left  our  rehearsal,  how- 
ever, and  must  return  to  it. 

The  business  of  the  morning  is 
now  in  full  swing.  It  is  decided 
to  go  right  through  with  the  piece ; 
and,  on  a  repetition  of  the  first 
chorus,  the  voices  are  so  much 
more  certain  and  tuxieful  that  Cello 
smiles  approval,  and  begins  to 
relent  in  his  determination  with 
regard  to  the  afternoon's  drill  in 
the  music-room.  Little  Miss  Mar- 
tin has  been  haughtily  informed 
by  Miss  Bow  that  the  scene  is 
coming  out ;  and  though  the  girl's 
pride  enables  her  to  take  the  sad 
intelligence  calmly,  there  are  sobs 
in  her  voice  as  she  asks  the  author 
about  it.  His  piece  has  been  sadly 
mutilated  with  a  view  to  the  glori- 
fication of  Venus  Aphrodite,  but 
he  is  more  concerned  by  the  girl's 
distress  than  on  his  own  account. 

'  It  isn't  my  doing,  I  assure  you. 
Never  mind,  dear;  I'll  make  up  to 
you  for  it  some  of  these  fine  days,' 
he  says ;  and  turning  to  Farkioa, 
who  is  at  the  wing  by  his  side, 
mutters  that  it  is  '  a  Shame,'  with 
a  powerful  adjective  to  qualify  the 
noun;  to  which  expression  Par- 
kins replies  cordially,  adding  his 
own  opinion  of  the  lady  in  ques* 
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tion,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  he  has  not  hitherto  been  at 
all  impressed  by  any  generosity  or 
kindness  of  heart  which  she  may 
possibly  possess. 

Miss  Bow  has  sung  her  song^ 
and  looked  ronnd  for  the  approval 
which  two  or  three  of  the  chorus, 
from  canning  or  ignorance,  do  not 
hesitate  to  bestow.  Cello  says  no- 
thing, as  he  turns  to  the  next 
number — ^unless  a  grunt  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  remark ;  and  so  she 
condescends  to  ask  if  it  will  do 
now?  'Oh  yes;  it  will  do/  he 
answers,  in  a  tone  which  decides 
her  on  doing  her  best  to  get  him 
out  of  the  theatre  without  loss  of 
time. 

Old  Cello  is  a  straightforward 
man;  and  though  he  scolds  his 
band  and  chorus  occasionally,  he 
takes  pains  with  them,  and  gives 
good-natured  praise  when  they  de- 
serve it;  but  there  is  a  certain 
oontemptuousness  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  accepts  Miss  Bow's 
efforts — for,  to  teU  the  truth,  he 
is  annoyed  to  see  her  thrust  into 
a  position  to  which  she  has  no 
Intimate  claim  whatever,  to  the 
exclusion  of  industrious  and  com- 
petent artists.  Look  in  the  mu- 
sic-room presently,  and  see  the 
patience  and  kindness  with  which 
he  turns  over  little  Nelly  Martin's 
song ;  and  see  the  pleasant  smile 
lighting  up  his  wrinkled  old  face, 
as  he  pats  her  on  the  back  and  says 
'Well  done  I'  Miss  Bow  has  not  for- 
given him  yet  for  refusing  the  invi- 
tation to  dinner  she  honoured  him 
with.  Her  dinners  are  said  to  be 
extremely  good.  Spooningly  would 
regard  it  as  the  happiest  evening 
of  his  life  if  he  were  invited ;  but 
the  old  musician  simply  declined, 
with  a  transparent  excuse  on  his 
own  account,  and  on  behalf  of  his 
daughters — who  are  just  beginning 
to  make  a  little  way  on  the  stage 
in  comic  opera — without  any  ex- 
cuse at  all.    Miss  Montgomery — 


here  present  in  the  chorus,  and 
clad  no  less  richly  than  Miss  Bow 
herself — has  been  to  one  of  the 
dinners,  and  reports  very  warmly 
of  the  festivity ;  and  so  has  trouble- 
some little  Laura  Murray,  whose 
timid  verdict  is  less  cordial;  for 
the  preparation  of  an  appropriate 
dress  was  a  serious  consideration,, 
and  the  men  who  were  there  said 
things  which  she  did  not  half  un- 
derstand, and  did  not  at  all  like.. 
The  glittering  plate  and  glass, 
the  strange  wines,  and  novel  dishes, 
compounded  of  she  did  not  know 
what,  astonished  and  somewhat 
awed  her ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she 
feels  very  much  merrier  and  more 
comfortable  having  tea  and  sar- 
dines and  watercress  with  some  of 
the  girls,  talking  over  the  cast  of 
the  new  piece,  and  how  they  hope 
it  will  be  a  'big  go,'  becaueo 
Mr.  Hetherington  (the  author)  is 
such  a  nice  fellow,  and  always  has 
a  joke  ready  for  them ;  and  whether 
Farkini^  is  really  a  disagreeable 
thing,  UA  only  cross  because  he 
feels  anxiousabout  the  piece ;  and,, 
finally,  what  the  dresses  are  going 
to  be  like. 

Presently  Laurence,  the  low 
comedian,  has  his  duet  with  Venus, 
and  as  he  wisely  acts  at  rehearsal, 
and  does  not  simply  chant  his 
part  in  monotone,  the 'audience* 
laugh  outright.  If,  when  the  piece 
is  played,  Laurence  gets  mre  ap- 
plause than  Miss  Bow  does,  you 
will  notice  how  in  the  encore  she 
saunters  carelessly  back  to  the  stage, 
and  studiously  refrains  from  taking 
any  notice  of  him  as  he  repeats, 
his  verse,  instead  of '  acting  up  to 
him,'  as  of  course,  to  give  spirit  to 
the  scene,  she  ought  to  do. 

So  the  rehearsal  proceeds,  until 
at  last,  on  the  eventful  first  night, 
it  is  (occasionally)  ready  for  the 
public. 

The  energy  and  interest  with 
which  the  private  lives  of  actresses 
are  discussed  by  persons  who  are 
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in  no  way  concerned  in  the  snb- 
ject,  would  be  remarkable  did  we 
not  know  how  earnestly  a  large 
claas  of  people  will  mind  the  busi- 
ness of  the  balance  of  humanity, 
especially  if  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  little  scandaL  Some  time  ago, 
it  was  belieyed  that  all  who  en- 
tered a  stage  door  left  yirtue  be- 
hind them,  just  as  those  who  are 
compelled  to  visit  another  place 
were  adyised  to  abandon  hope. 
Beaction,  brought  about  by  no- 
yelists  and  writers  of  short  stories, 
led  a  credulous  public  to  believe 
that  young  ladies  in  the  ballet  and 
chorus  invariably  had  sick  relatives 
at  home,  and  spent  all  their  time, 
when  away  from  the  gewgaws  and 
tinsel  scenes  of  stage  life,  in  affec- 
tionately tending  the  suffering  ones, 
and  giving  moral  lectures  to  their 
little  brothers  and  sister&  As  a 
matter  of  ftust,  actresses  are  pro- 
bably no  better  and  no  worse  than 
other  girls,  as  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, considering  &om  what  dif- 
ferent ranks  they  are  dra'Vn,  and 
what  different  motives  induce  them 
to  adopt  the  theatrical  profession. 
In  his  admirable  novel, '  Sooner  or 
Later,'  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  intro- 
duced a  popular  burlesque  actress, 
a  very  good  little  girl,  whose 
mother  kept  a  greengrocer's  shop 
in  Drury  Lane.  The  mother  of  a 
premiere  danseuse,  who  enraptures 
gilded  youth  at  a  large  theatre 
where  the  ballet  is  a  prominent 
feature,  may  be  seen  almost  any 
evening,  sitting  at  the  door  of  a 
secondhand  furniture  shop  much 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  Freemasons'  Hall ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  lives  contentedly  up- 
stairs, and  does  all  that  an  in- 
dustrious mother  can  wish.  Other 
young  ladies,  who  earn  a  great 
deal  less  money,  live  in  luxurious 
houses,  and  drive  in  their  own 
broughams  to  the  theatres  where 
they  are  employed^   I  have  striven 


to  glide  as  delicately  as  possible 
over  this  equivocal  theme,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  wholly  avoided 
by  any  one  who  writes  frankly  of 
life  on  and  off  the  stage.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  op6ra- 
bouffe  is  attacked  by  public  writers 
is  because  they  know  the  class  of 
women  such  performances  attract 
to  the  theatre.  Were  it  not  for 
op^ra-bouffe,  such  i)ersons  as  Miss 
Bow  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
thrusting  themselves  before  the 
public ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  many 
of  the  girls  employed  in  the  low- 
est cai)acities  on  the  stage — chorus, 
ballet, '  extra  ladies,'  <&c. — are  not 
good,  industrious  girls,  who,  by 
this  means,  earn  a  scanty  salary, 
which  they  see  no  other  way  of 
acquiring. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  seek 
admission  to  rehearsals,  for  several 
reasons.  Authors  and  managers 
seldom  permit  outsiders  to  assist 
at  these  ceremonies;  and  artists 
greatly  dislike  to  have  strangers 
in  the  theatre  at  improper  times. 
Moreover,  except  as  a  novelty  to 
stagestruck  amateurs,  a  rehearsal 
would  be  very  dull  and  mono- 
tonous. Sometimes,  however,  the 
incongruities  which  result  from 
the  mixture  of  ancient  and  modem 
costumes  are  amusing.  I  remem- 
ber, as  I  write,  being  greatly  im- 
pressed with  a  view  of  an  eastern 
desert.  Camels  were  reposing, 
and  in  the  distance  the  skeletons- 
showed  where  caravans  had  pe- 
rished. Suddenly  a  host  of  Cru- 
saders rushed  forward  and  gathered 
round  a  sandy  mount,  where  waved 
the  Austrian  flag.  But  the  sol- 
diers of  Coeur-de-Lion  were  ready 
to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  their 
banner;  and  King  Bichard  him* 
self,  his  mighty  battleaxe  waving 
aloft,  his  armour  and  helmet 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  east- 
em  sun,  rushes  forward.  In  fu- 
rious terms  he  demands  to  know 
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who  has  done  this,  and  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria  cowers.  Bat 
before  the  King  of  France,  in  royal 
robeSj  can  demand — oddly  enough, 
in  Italian  —  'Deh  qnal  repente 
alteroo?  Qnesto  degg*  io  yeder 
fra  le  Crociate/  another  figure  as- 
cends the  eminence — a  figure  clad 
in  a  long  black  coat  and  grey 
trousers,  and  waying  an  nmbrella 
above  a  high  box-hat — ^'No,  no! 
It  won't  do  at  all/  he  cries ;  and 
the  soldiers,  disr^arding  their  le- 
gitimate chieftains,  clamber  down ; 
while  Mr.  Bererley,  the  admirable 
scene-painter,  giyes  instructions 
for  re-forming  the  group  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  seen,  at 
Drury  Lane,  Balfe's '  II  Talismano.' 
I  remember  also  how  yery  fero- 
cious and  terrible  was  the  cruel 
wolf  who  subsequently  deyoured 
Little  Bed  Bidinghood  at  a  certain 
establishment  a  year  or  two  ago. 
He  growled  awfully,  this  wolf,  and 
snarled  at  all  he  came  across,  in  a 
most  alarming  manner ;  his  fierce 
eyes  glancing  down,  when  he  was 
aDgry,  at  a  set  of  gleaming  teeth, 
which  his  curling  lips  displayed  to 
horrible  adyantage.  But  suddenly 
there  arose  one  who  dared  to  beard 
him  in  his  den.  'Where's  your 
tail,  wolf  ?'  the  yoice  inquired.  '  I 
told  you  about  that  yesterday,  and 
you  ought  to  haye  looked  after  it 
before  you  came  on  to-night.' 
Would  the  hungry  beast  turn  and 
rend  the  daring  intruder?  No. 
The  growl  was  changed  into  quite 
a  mild  and  humble  tone,  as,  in  ac- 
cents which  certainly  no  one  would 
have  supposed  could  come  from  so 
frightful  a  creature,  he  replied: 
'  Yes,  sir.  I'm  yery  sorry.  I  did 
ask,  and  they  said  they'd  send  it ; 
but  they  hayen't'  '  Mind  you  see 
that  it  is  sent,  then,'  the  intruder 
replied.  It  was  the  manager ;  and 
the  incident  is  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  eyen  wild 
beasts,  in  this  age  of  ciyilisation, 
submit  to  constituted  authority. 


How  many  pieces  haye  failed 
simply  and  solely  from  want  of 
proper  rehearsals  will  never  be 
known.  Even  experienced  ma- 
nagers are  careless  in  this  respect. 
Not  only  should  the  words  and 
business  be  g(me  through,  but, 
before  public  representation,  the 
piece  should  be  played  several 
times,  jost  as  though  the  audience 
were  in  the  house — scenery,  music, 
make-up,  and  eveiything.  If,  in 
place  of  the  young  man  with  whom 
he  has  been  rehearsing,  the  actor 
finds  a  tottering  old  dotted  of 
eighty,  he  cannot  at  first  feel 
thoroughly  at  home.  Mistakes  in 
setting  the  scenes  have  often  jeo- 
pardised the  success  of  a  pieee.  If 
the  gods  see  half  a  dense  forest 
joined  on  to  half  a  richly-furnished 
drawing-room,  the  actor  who  has 
to  make  the  first  speech  labours 
under  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 
An  operetta,  of  which  I  had 
written  the  libretto,  was  lately 
played  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
A  courageous  little  peasant-girl 
was  with  her  timid  lover  in  .the 
courtyard  of  their  master's  palace 
in  Germany,  and  was  persuading 
him  to  make  an  excursion  at  mid- 
night to  the  forest,  ahd  perform 
some  magic  rites  before  a  certain 
tree,  where  dwelt  a  mighty  elf 
who  was  supposed  to  be  favour^ 
able  to  the  rustic's  fortunes.  But 
the  scenery  had  not  been  rehearsed, 
and  consequently,  all  of  a  sudden, 
while  the  two  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  argument,  the  prompter's 
bell  sounded,  up  went  the  doth — 
the  Ck)unt's  castle—and  they  found 
themselves,  to  their  great  surprise, 
at  once  translated  to  the  heart  of 
the  forest.  In  a  more  important 
piece  this  might  have  been  dis- 
astrous ;  for  when  once  the  spirit 
of  mockery  gets  abroad  in  a  theatre 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppress 
it. 

Moreover,  authors  should  always 
attend  rehearsals.    No  doubt  most 
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of  the  London  stage-managers  may 
be  tnuted,  and  "will  not  only  oarry 
ont  the  anthoi^s  intention,  bnt 
make  very  yalnable  suggestions. 
Many  stage-managers,  however, 
have  a  tendency,  which  shonld  be 
sternly  repressed,  to  make  'pic- 
tures' at  the  end  of  an  act;  and 
probability  or  common  sense  is  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  what 
they  regard  as  the  'effectiyeness'  of 
a  tableau.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
a  drama,  for  which  I  was  chiefly 
responsible,  was  played  at  one  of 
the  principal  theatres  in  the  north. 
The  first  act  ended  in  the  library 
of  an  ancient  mansion,  to  which 
an  impostor  had  come,  professing 
to  be  the  long-lost  heir — an  idea 
suggested  by  the  Claimant.  An 
old  retainer  alone  suspected  that 
the  supposed  son,  who  had  been 
recognised  by  mother  and  friends, 
was  not  the  man  he  claimed  to  be, 
and  on  the  night  of  his* return 
the  swindler  found  an  excuse  for 
angrily  dismissing  this  fiiithfol 
old  henchman.  I  went  down  to 
the  last  rehearsal,  and  we  had  got 
so  far,  when  a  inhe  of  villagers 
entered  the  room  and  struck  atti- 
tudes. 

'What's  this?*  I  asked  the 
stage-manager. 

'  Ifs  all  right,  sir.  It's  the  pic- 
ture I  arranged  for  the  end  of  the 
act,'  he  replied  complacently — ^not, 
indeed,  without  a  certain  amount 
of  pride. 

'But,  my  dear  sir,'  I  expostu- 
lated, '  these  people  live  two  miles 
off,  and  they've  all  gone  to  bed 
long  ago.' 

'Don't  you  want  them,  then, 
sir?'  he  asked,  in  tones  of  disap- 
pointment 

'  Certainly  not  How  can  they 
know  what's  going  on  up  here 
unless  they've  been  listening  at 
the  keyhole  all  the  evening?' 

'  Very  well,  sir,  just  as  you  like, 
of  course;  but  it  spoils  the  pic- 
ture/ he  sorrowfully  answered. 


However,  his  feelings  had  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  his  picture  spoilt. 

Fortunately  for  art,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  op6ra-bouffe 
is  declining  in  favour ;  but  the  pro- 
spects of  the  English  musical  drama 
are  not  very  healthy,  principally 
because  there  are  so  few  English 
singers  who  can  sing.  Italy  is 
the  school  for  singing;  but  many 
things  are  in  the  way  of  young 
English  artists  who  go  there  to 
study.  Many  '  professors '  of  fair 
reputation  know  little  of  what 
they  profess ;  others  are  unable  to 
impart  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired;  and  others,  again,  are 
careless.  'I've  simply  wasted  the 
best  part  of  a  year,'  said  to  me  an 
aspiring  vocalist  who  had  been 

studying  in  Italy.    '  C was  a 

rank  impostor.    Z taught  me 

nothing  except  how  to  cook  mac- 
caroni  and  trap  small  birds ;  and 
when  I  gave  them  up,  and  went 

to  L ,  he  used  to  start  me  on 

an  exercise,  and  never  pay  the 
least  attention.  The  girls  who 
had  just  had  their  lessons,  or  were 
waiting,  used  to  be  chafl&ng  with 
him  all  the  time,  and  he  amused 
himself  with  them,  quite  regard- 
less of  me.' 

Perhaps,  at  last,  the  singer  gets 
an  engagement,  and  signs  an  ela- 
borate document  beginning, '  GoUa 
presente  scrittura  fatta  in  doppio 
originale,  davalere  in  ogni  miglior 
mode,'  Sec,  but  his  rewind  is  small. 
An  excellent  young  baritone  who 
now,  I  suppose,  earns  very  much 
nearer  two  than  one  thousand  a 
year  (or,  rather,  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  year  when  he  chooses 
to  sing),  told  me  that  he  started 
in  Italy  on  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
francs  for  four  months.  More  than 
this  sum  he  had  to  pay  away  to 
the  people  about  the  theatre. 
'  Signer  Inglese '  is  always  sup- 
posed to  have  money,  and  many 
are  the  ingenious  excuses  for  ex- 
tracting it  from  his  pockets.    A 
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young  tenor  is  dressed  for  '  Faust/ 
and  tremblingly  awaiting  the  oyer- 
ture,  when  the  impresario's  secre- 
tary enters  his  room.  A  great 
misfortune  has  OTerwhelmed  the 
theatre,  he  says;  the  dresses  are 
seized,  and  the  curtain  cannot  go 
np  unless  some  one  adyanoes  a 
hundred  francs.  What  is  the  as- 
piring Faust  to  do — to  earn  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  his  manager? 
Of  course  he  pays  the  money, 
which  is  to  be  faithfully  repaid  on 
an  approaching  day  which  neyer 
arriyes. 

Criticism  in  the  Italian  papers 
is  yenal  and  contemptible,  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  The  young 
baritone  whom  I  haye  quoted 
told  me  an  anecdote  of  his  ar- 
riyal  in  a  city  extremely  near 
Milan.  Soon  after  his  arriyal  a 
distinguished  journalist  called  to 
welcome  him.  'Signer,  sono  ye- 
nuto  per  presentarle  i  miei  omeggi,' 
says  the  critic,  and  proceeds  to 
read  an  article  which  he  has  just 
written.  In  it  the  young  Eng- 
lishman is  described  as  possessing 
the  dramatic  power  of  Bonconi, 
the  method  of  Tamburini,  and,  in 
short,  the  best  qualities  of  the 
best  singers  in  one  delightful  con- 
junction. The  object  of  this  flat- 
tery bows  and  blushes,  and  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  in  Italian  as 
choice  as  possible — at  least,  he 
of  whom  I  write  so  described  it. 
But  the  critic  remarked  that  he 
had  another  paper  to  read,  and  in 
this,  to  the  young  artist's  great 
astonishment,  he  found    himself 


described  as  a  rank  impostor, 
utterly  deyoid  of  yoice,  training, 
or  intelligence.  The  critic  then 
unblushingly  explained  that  the 
price  of  the  first  article  was  fiy& 
hundred  francs,  but  the  second 
would  go  in  for  nothing — ^which 
should  it  be  ? 

My  friend  hesitated.  Fiye  hun- 
dred francs  would  make  a  serioua 
hole  in  his  ayailable  capital  On 
the  other  hand,  to  be  thus  abused 
would  probably  preyent  his  earning 
any  more.  A  thought  struck  him. 
He  had  not  so  much  money  at 
disposal,  but — ^noting  the  shabby 
attire  of  his  yisitor — he  had  an 
excellent  suit  of  clothes,  best 
cloth,  made  in  St.  James's  Street, 
at  the  house  of  the  most  distin- 
guished tailor  in  London.  Would 
his  friend  honour  him  by  accept- 
ing these  garments  with  one  hun- 
dred francs  in  the  waistcoat-pocket  ? 
His  friend  would  and  did.  '  Oh, 
grazie.  Signer  Inglese,  accetto  con 
piacere  la  sua  buono  grazia  e  yedr^ 
fra  poco  comparire  1'  articolo  sul 
giomale  I'  quoth  the  critic,  folding 
up  the  bundle;  and  the  article 
duly  appeared. 

This  little  anecdote  may  partly 
explain  why  it  so  often  happens 
that  yocalists  with  a  wonderful 
foreign  reputation  make  a  fiasco 
on  the  London  stage. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  young 
ladies  in  the  picture  may  find 
good  tutors,  profit  diligently  by 
their  instruction,  and  subsequently 
rise  to  eminence.  There  is  a  yery 
great  deal  of  room  for  them. 

♦Peyton  Wbkt.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  NEW  HOME. 


IT  was  about  this  time  that  my 
child's  character  appeared  to 
<ihange.    She  was  not  less  happy 
or  less  easily  pleased  than  she  had 
been  heretofore^  but  she  grew  older 
and  more  thonghtfal.    She  felt  as 
much,  bnt  she  considered  more. 
The  meaning  of  onr  two  lives, 
thrown  so  completely  npon  each 
other  for  support,  seemed  suddenly 
to  burst  upon  her  comprehension : 
and  from  the  time  that  May  and  I 
recommenced,  as  it  were,  the  jour- 
ney of  life  together,  my  child  de- 
veloped into  an  anxious,  earnest 
little  woman.    The  fact  is  that, 
until  her  grandfather's  death,  my 
daughter    had    scarcely    realised 
there  were  such  things   in    the 
world  as  loss  and  pain  and  sor- 
row.   Then — ^for  the  first  time, 
that  she  could  remember — she  saw 
me  really  grieved,  and  when  that 
change  was  followed  by  separa- 
tion from  the  only  home  and  only 
friends  she  had  ever  known,  and 
she  was  cast  upon  a  new  world 
alone  with  me.  May  waked  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  we  were  to 
one  another — of   what  my  life 
would    have   been   too,  perhaps, 
had  she  not  been  given  to  comfort 
me.    From  the  time  we  left  Gren- 
tian's  Gross,  and  she  perceived  my 
qualms  of  fear  at  being  launched 
upon  a  new  sphere  of  action,  her 
solicitude  for  me   became    most 
touching.      She    would    scarcely 
leave  my  side  for  a  minute;  all 
her  thought  appeared  to  be  whe- 
ther I  ate  well  and  slept  well — ^if 
I  were  happy  and   comfortable. 
Her  fears  when  we  got  on  board 
the  steamer  to  cross  to  Calais — 


not  for  herself,  but  for  me — ^lest  I 
should  be  sick  or  uneasy,  or  fall 
overboard,  or  catch  cold,  were  the 
remark  of  all  the  passengers. 

Juliet  laughed  at  the  child's 
anxiety,  and  said  she  was  growing 
a  greater  baby  than  ever.    /  knew 
the  deep  love  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  pressed  her  to  my  heart  in 
silent  gratitude.    My  sister-in-law 
could  not  stay  in  Brussels  beyond 
a  few  days.  The  convent  to  which 
May  was  to  go  as  a  weekly  boarder, 
returning  to  me  each  Saturday  till 
Monday,  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  large  peaces  of  the  town ;  and 
suitable    apartments    were    soon 
found   for   me   within  a  stone's 
throw  of  it    Juliet  wanted  me  to 
settle  nearer  the  English  part  of 
the  population — by  the  Bue  Mon- 
tague, or  in  the  Quartier  Louise — 
but  I  would  not  go  one  door  far- 
ther away  from  my  darling  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.    I  had 
brought  a  very  nice  servant  over 
with  me— one  used  to  travel  on 
the  Continent — and  with  her  as- 
sistance, and  the  help  of  a  ftUe  de 
quartier,  I  hoped  to  manage  per- 
fectly well  in  my  tiny  establish- 
ment of  four  rooms. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  Sep- 
tember ;  my  sister-in-law  had  just 
left  us  to  return  to  England ;  May 
and  I  were  alone.  We  had  been 
unpackiDg  our  things  and  arrang- 
ing our  rooms  all  the  afternoon, 
and  my  dear  child  was  tired.  She 
brought  a  stool,  and  sat  down  at 
my  feet,  and  put  her  head  upon 
my  knee.  I  bent  and  kissed  her. 
'Are  you  very  tired,  my  dar- 
ling?' 
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*  A  IHtle,  moihie.'  She  always 
called  me  '  mothie'  then.  It  was 
a  name  of  her  own  inTention,  and 
80  I  preferred  it  to  all  others. 

'  How  do  yon  like  the  oonvent^ 
May  ?'  (She  had  heen  introduced 
to  M^  Anastase  and  her  new  com- 
jMnions  only  the  day  before.)  '  Is 
it  ^ot  all  very  sweet,  and  solenm, 
and  qniet  ?' 

'  l^ot  in  the  sokoolroom,  mothie. 
They  were  making  noise  enough 
there.' 

'And  yon  will  add  to  it,  I  haye 
no  donbt.  But  yon  think  yon  will 
like  school,  doat  yon  V 

'  Tes,  mothie.' 

'Why  are  yon  so  silent,  my 
child?' 

'Mothie  dear  I  tell  me!  Whydid 
yon  come  with  me  to  Brussels  ?' 

Thequestlon  took  me  completely 
by  surprise. 

'  Why  did  I  OOTM  wilh  you  f 
Oh, May  t  how  can  you  ask?  Be- 
cause I  love  you  so  much,  my 
darling.  Do  you  think  that  your 
poor  mother  could  liye  without 
you? 

She  pushed  away  her  stool,  and 
got  upon  my  lap,  and  nestled  her 
fieu^  close  to  mine. 

'But  all  mothers  don't  do  it,' 
she  whispered.  '  The  girls  stared 
so  yesterday  when  I  told  them  you 
had  come  to  live  here  too.  Their 
mothers  liye  in  England,  or  Paris, 
or  somewhere.  Don't  they  care 
for  their  children,  mothie?' 

'Oh  yes!  they  must  care  for 
them,'  I  replied  yaguely.  'All 
mothers  loye  their  little  girls,  of 
course;  only  perhaps  they  don't 
care  for  them  guiU  so  much  as  I 
do  for  you,  darling.' 

'  Why  do  you  care  so  much  for 
me,  mothie  ?' 

'  Oh,  May!  don't  ask  met  How 
shall  I  ever  make  you  understand  ? 
Because  you  are  my  only  child — 
you  are  everything  I  possess.  The 
world  would  be  as  black  as  night 
to  me  if  you  were  gone.' 


'Would  it  be  black  if  Hugh 
were  here,'  asked  May,  with  a 
child's  unconsciousness  of  giving 
pain.  I  pressed  her  closer  to  me, 
but  I  did  not  answer.  It  had 
happened  eleven  years  ago,  but 
the  wound  bled  at  times  still. 

'  Tell  me  all  about  Hugh, 
mothie,'  continued  May  coaadngly. 
'  About  the  long  widks  yon  tuBed 
to  take  in  the  woods  together,  and 
how  yon  jumped  out  of  your  bed- 
room window  into  the  apple^tree^ 
and  how  Jane  sent  yoa  op  breftd 
and  cheese  in  a  basket  Do4 
mothie.' 

The  story  was  a  funiliar  one 
which  had  been  told  to  Hugh's 
child  over  and*  over  again,  and 
accompanied,  of  late  years,  by 
many  a  smile  over  my  own 
naughtiness,  and  May's  amuse- 
ment at  the  recital.  But  somehow 
on  that  night  I  could  not  tall  it  in 
the  same  strain. 

I  was  in  a  foreign  land  again — 
alone  once  more,  save  for  the  dear 
fair  head  nestled  in  my  bosom — 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
came  back  to  me  too  solemnly  and 
seriously  to  be  coined  into  a  lively 
tale. 

I  could  not  speak  of  the  happy 
part  of  my  brief  married  life  that 
evening;  all  my  thoughts  were 
tinged  with  the  reason  May  had 
demanded  of  me.  Why  I  loved  my 
child  so  much  f  And  in  a  subdued 
voice  I  began  to  speak  to  her  of 
her  father's  illness  and  death,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  speak  to  a  child, 
of  our  love  for  one  another.  I 
did  not  cry  as  I  recalled  it.  My 
eyes  may  have  been  sufftuttd  for  a 
moment,  but  the  memory,  though 
sacred,  was  much  softened  by 
time,  and  it  was  only  on  occa- 
sions now  that  it  had  the  power 
to  upset  me.  May  listened  very 
attentively  whilst  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  her  how  very  comfortless 
I  was,  when  God  sent  her  from 
heaven  to  be   my  comfort,  and 
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bow  erer  sinoe  that  time  she  had 
been  to  me  what  Hugh  was,  my 
only  joy;  and  that  sooner  than 
part  from  her  I  would  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world. 

'Poor  Hugh!  Poor  mothiel' 
said  May^  showering  her  soft 
kisses  all  oyer  my  faca  *  When  I 
am  grown  np  I  neyer  mean  to 
many,  mothie.  I  mean  always  to 
lire  with  you — always — always — 
till  you  are  an  old  woman  with 
white  hair  and  a  wrinkled  face, 
and  quite  Kind — and  then  I  shall 
lead  you  about  so  carefully,  and 
teU  you  everything  I  see,  till  you 
will  be  quite  glad  you  are  blind,  I 
shall  talk  so  much  to  you.' 

I  laughed  at  the  cheerful  pro- 
spect of  complete  darkness  and 
eternal  chatter ;  but  I  shuddered 
whilst  I  laughed  at  the  promise 
my  innocent  child  made,  and 
which  I  knew  she  would  neyer 
fulfil.  Ten  years  of  that  blessed 
little  life  had  flown — what  might 
not  ten  more  bring  me  ?  Solitude 
and  bereayement  again.  Oh,  if  my 
poor  Hugh  had  but  liyed  to  be 
my  neyer^fjEdling  prop  and  com- 
fort 1' 

Although  May  had  capped  my 
solemn  story  with  so  childish  a 
remark  as  to  make  me  laugh,  yet 
what  I  had  told  her  sank  very 
deep  into  her  heart,  and  she  neyer 
forgot  it.  G^ie  knowledge  of  my 
deyotion  to  her  unknown  father 
strengthened  her  loye  for  me,  and 
in  after-years  she  often  alluded  to 
it.  One  day,  some  months  subse- 
quent to  her  entering  the  conyent 
school,  she  startled  me  by  the 
question : 

'Mothie!  shall  you  eyer  haye 
another  husband  T 

'My  darling,  nol  What  on 
earth  made  you  think  of  such  a 
thing?' 

'  Because  Emma  Hayes'  mother 
has,  and  so  has  Aim^e  de  Mon- 
ceau's.  Emma  doesn't  care  about 
it  much,   but  Aim^  hates   her 


new  papa;  and  so  should  I,  I'm 
sure.' 

'  Don't  you  be  afraid,  you  little 
goose.  Tour  mother  loyed  your 
father  too  well  oyer  to  replace 
him.' 

'  Are  you  sur;  mothie?* 
'Quite  sure,  my  darling  I  Eancy 
my  being  married  again.  Why,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  to 
think  of  it !  Besides,  I'm  growing 
quite  an  old  woman.  May.' 

'Oh,  mothie!  when  you  were 
only  twenty*siz  last  birthday! 
The  girls  think  you  look  so  young, 
too.  They  thought  you  were  my 
elder  sister  when  they  first  saw 
you.  And  Pire  Breyille  said 
yesterday  he  shouldn't  haye  taken 
you  for  more  than  twenty !' 

I  laughed  and  blushed.  The 
diild's  words  were  not  entirely 
unpleasant  to  me,  for,  though  I 
scorned  the  idea  of  marrying 
again,  I  rather  liked  to  be  thought 
yery  youthful  to  haye  a  daughter 
whose  head  was  higher  than  my 
shoulder.  But  I  told  May  it  was 
all  silly  talk,  and  the  girls  had 
much  better  mind  their  lessons 
than  make  surmises  as  to  my 
probable  age. 

'And  P^re  BreyiUe,  tool'  said 
my  child  saucily. 

Our  first  separation  had  been  a 
sore  trial  to  me.  I  had  taken  her  to 
the  conyent  myself,  resolyed  to  be 
braye  and  sensible  and  to  part  with 
her  without  any  fuss,  and  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  praise- 
worthily.  May  had  been  much  ex- 
cited at  the  prospect  of  her  new  life, 
and  M^re  Anastase  had  hurried  her 
off  to  the  schoolroom  as  speedily  as 
possible,  so  that,  beyond  a  few 
hasty  tears,  there  had  been  no  time 
for  lamentation,  and,  as  I  wiped 
them  away  and  turned  homewards, 
I  had  congratulated  myself  upon 
getting  oyer  it  well.  But  I  had  not 
calculated  on  the  desolation  of  my 
rooms  without  her.  When  dinner, 
and  tea,  and  bed  time  came  with- 
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ont  a  siglit  of  my  darling  or  a 
sonnd  of  her  merry  voice^  and  I 
considered  that  I  muBt  pass  four 
more  days  in  the  same  way  before 
I  saw  her  again,  my  grief  was 
extravagant,  and  I  thought  that 
I  conld  neyer  bear  it  I  was  so 
strange  in  Brussels  at  that  time : 
I  had  no  friends,  and  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  the  language;  so  that 
the  town  afforded  little  distraction 
from  my  loss.  My  only  consola- 
tion was  to  walk  up  and  down 
outside  the  high  grey  walls  of  the 
conyent  and  try  to  fancy  what  my 
darling  was  doing  inside  of  them, 
to  listen  for  the  chapel  bell,  that 
told  me  morning  and  evening  she 
was  at  prayers,  and  to  devise  all 
sorts  of  little  surprises  to  await 
her  return  on  Saturday.  Oh  1  that 
first  Saturday,  when  I  woke 
trembling  with  eagerness  to  re- 
member I  should  see  her ;  when  I 
presented  myself  at  least  half  an 
hour  too  soon  for  admittance  at 
the  convent,  and  had  to  wait  in 
the  parlour  whilst  May  was  finish- 
ing her  lessons;  when  the  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes  as  I  heard  her 
voice  in  the  corridor,  and  over- 
flowed as  I  laughed  and  cried  at 
the  same  time  to  hold  my  own 
child  in  my  arms  once  more.  How 
we  danced  home  together  in  the 
sunshine,  I  as  merry  as  she,  and 
feeling  almost  as  yoimg ;  and  how 
we  clung  to  each  other  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  sank  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed,  perfectly 
happy  and  content!  Then  came 
a  peaceful  Sunday,  to  be  followed 
by  black  Monday  and  a  renewal 
of  the  tears  and  fears,  to  be  alle- 
viated only  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  sure  as  the  earth  revolved  upon 
its  axis,  Saturday  must  come  round 
again.  But  a  few  weeks  cured  me 
of  that  folly.  May  grew  interested 
in  her  classes  and  companions: 
she  made  rapid  progress,  and  I 
became  fond  of  her  success  and 
anxious  nothing  should  hinder  it; 


and,  on  my  own  part,  I  gained 
several  friends,  both  English  and 
foreign,  familiarised  myself  with 
the  French  language,  and  found 
that  everything  round  me  teemed 
with  matter  for  fresh  fancy  and 
new  ideas.  I  grew  to  love  Brus- 
sels and  all  that  was  in  it.  It  was 
the  first  home  of  my  own  that  I  had 
ever  had,  and  after  a  year's  resi- 
dence there  I  felt  as  though  May 
and  I  belonged  to  the  town. 
When,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, I  visited  the  Delanceys 
with  my  daughter,  Juliet  was 
quite  as  much  astonished  at  my 
mental  development  as  she  was  at 
May's  physical  growth. 

'I  should  never  have  known 
you  again,  Eatie,'  she  cried.  '  How 
independent  you  have  grown. 
Why,  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself,  my  dear?  You  are 
quite  a  different  creature  from 
what  you  were.' 

'  Altered  for  the  better,  I  hope,' 
I  said,  laughing. 

'  Iznmensely,  outwardly  as  well 
as  inwardly;  though  I  never 
thought  your  dear  little  face 
wanted  improvement.  But  the 
style  in  which  you  dress  your  hair 
suits  you  adnQdrably.  And  what 
a  colour  you  have !  And  I  believe 
you've  grown  taller.  Eatie,  you 
are  looking  quite  beautiful !' 

'  Oh !  please  don't  talk  like  that, 
or  you  will  compel  me  to  blush/ 
I  answered  gaily.  '  But  what  do 
you  think  of  my  May,  Juliet? 
Isn't  she  growing  lovely  ?' 

'  She's  a  very  fine  girl,  but  shell 
never  have  half  your  grace,'  said 
my  sister-in-law  bluntly.  'Well, 
Brussels  seems  to  agree  with  you 
both,  and  I'm  very  glad  you  con- 
sented to  go  there.' 

Lady  Power  approved  quite  as 
much  of  the  alteration  which  a 
year's  absence  had  made  in  both 
of  us  as  her  daughter  did,  and 
from  that  time  there  appeared  to 
be  no  question  that  May's  educa- 
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tion  should  be  carried  on  and 
finished  in  Brassels.  For  onr  own 
parts,  we  were  delighted  to  find  onr- 
selyes  once  more  established  under 
the  shadow  of  the  CJonvent  of  L'Ea- 
fiftnt  Jesus;  and  for  five  years  from 
that  period,  with  the  exception  of  a 
periodical  yisit  to  England  or  Ire- 
land, Brussels  was  our  happy 
home.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
pass  all  those  years  by  in  one  hur- 
ried sentence;  though  three  of 
them  may  easily  be  disposed  of — 
three  years,  during  which  May 
grew  to  a  tall,  womanly  girl  of  four- 
teen, Tery  forward  for  her  age  and 
yery  accomplished,  though  still 
retaining  much  of  her  childish 
fun  and  wilfulness,  and,  more  than 
all,  her  loye  for  myself.  Three 
years,  during  which  I  had  been 
slowly  but  surely  coming  to  the 
conyiction  that,  whatever  others 
might  think  it  wise  and  right  to 
do,  for  me  there  was  but  one  re- 
ligion on  earth,  and  that  was  the 
religion  of  my  child,  and  the  end 
of  which  found  me  a  Catholic  and 
happier  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  life  befora 

Three  years,  during  which  my 
own  child  and  I  lived  and  loved 
together^-during  which  there  was 
no  sound  of  coming  storm  or  war — 
which  sped  by  so  peacefully  and 
happily  that  I,  at  least,  with  former 
experience  to  go  upon,  might  have 
known  they  could  not  last 

But  how  much  have  we  to  be 
thankful  for  in  those  quiet  times 
that  give  us  strength  to  bear  the 
coming  battle  and  brace  our  nerves 
for  the  sight  of  rapine  and  car- 
nage. There  was  but  one  thought 
at  that  period  that  had  power  to 
make  my  pulse  beat  quicker — and 
that  was  the  decision  at  which 
Lady  Power  had  arrived,  that 
at  sixteen  May  should  leave 
school  and  return  to  Dublin  to  be 
presented  at  the  Viceregal  Court 
and  formally  introduced  into  so- 
ciety. 
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'Sixteen!'  I  exclaimed,  aghast 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  leave 
Brussels  and  go  back  to  live  in 
Ireland.  'It  is  terribly  young! 
Why,  she  will  be  little  more  than 
a  child.' 

'  You  were  not  quite  sixteen  when 
she  was  bom,*  observed  my  mother- 
in-law  drily  on  that  occasion. 

'  No ;  but  it  was  very  absurd. 
And  then  I  think  I  looked  older 
than  May  will  at  that  age.' 

Juliet,  who  was  present,  laughed 
at  the  idea. 

'Don't  fiatter  yourself,  Katie; 
you  would  have  put  to  shame 
many  a  well-grown  girl  of  twelve. 
Why,  May  would  make  now  twice 
what  her  mother  was  then,  and 
she  is  growing  every  day.  She  will 
be  a  perfect  woman  in  a  couple  of 
years.' 

'Besides,'  added  Lady  Power, 
'my  health  is  not  what  it  was, 
Katharine,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  I  shall  last  many  years 
longer.  I  should  like  to  see 
Frances  introduced  to  society,  and 
to  know  she  had  the  weight  of  my 
name— and,  if  possible,  my  pre- 
sence on  the  occasion — so  the 
sooner  it  is  done,  my  dear,  the 
better.  And,  after  all,  two  years 
is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  in 
two  years?* 

Ah!  who  indeed? 

I  was  silent,  and  made  no 
further  objection.  It  was  of  no 
use  fretting  over  what  might 
never  come  to  pass. 

And  the  last  two  years  had  cer- 
tainly made  a  great  alteration  in 
Lady  Power's  health.  She  had 
grown  feeble  and  inactive.  All 
the  old  people  seemed  passing 
away.  I  was  in  mourning  at 
that  very  moment  for  poor  Aunt 
Tessie ;  and  my  father-in-law  was 
gone;  and  now,  I  supposed,  Lady 
Power  would  be  the  next ! 

And  I  sighed — ^not  so  much  for 
them,  as  for  the  thought  of  that 
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graye  'Jn  ^^re-la-Chaise,  to  which 
the  mere  mention  of  sickness  or 
death  always  had  the  power  to 
speed  my  memory,  and  for  the 
braye  young  life  which  ought  to 
haye  outlasted  theirs,  but  which 
was  laid  down  to  sleep  in  it  so 
^arly. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  KEW  FBIEND. 


Amongst  the  kindest  friends  tbat 
I  had  made  in  Brussels  was  the 
British  Consul,  whom  I  shall  call 
Mr.  Chester.  He  had  been  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  father.  Captain 
Arundel — had  seryed  with  him,  I 
think,  in  India — and  haying  called 
on  me  and  discoyered  who  I  was, 
neyer  failed  to  pay  me  the  most 
unremitting  kindness  and.  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  his  house  that  I 
first  entered  into  society  —  and 
yery  shy  and  awkward  I  was  upon 
that  occasion ;  but  Mr.  Chester  in- 
troduced me  to  all  the  best  families 
in  Brussels,  and  yery  soon  I  was 
as  much  at  home  at  the  Consulate 
as  I  was  in  my  own  rooms. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  my  first 
year's  residence  abroad,  when  I 
had  many  scruples  about  mixing 
in  society  at  all,  and  was  frightened 
to  hear  my  own  yoice  in  the  com- 
pany of  others.  Little  by  little, 
howeyer,  Mr.  Chester  and  his 
friends  persuaded  me  to  oyeroome 
my  morbid  shrinking  from  pub- 
licity, and  to  accept  the  innocent 
pleasures  that  came  in  my  way, 
and  which  I  was  as  fully  able  to 
enjoy  as  any  girl  amongst  them. 
But  one  style  of  entertainment  I 
noyer  mixed  in,  and  that  was 
dancing.  I  had  neyer  learned  to 
dance,  which  would  at  once  haye 
put  it  out  of  the  question ;  but  had 
I  done  so,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
eyer  haye  gone  to  a  ball.  I  was 
quite  ready  for  enjoyment,  but  I 
could  not  forget  that  I  was  %widow 


and  a  mother ;  and  there  seemed 
to  me  something  so  undignified — 
so  completely  opposed  to  a  mind 
that  had  eyer  felt  sorrow  —  in 
dancing,  that  I  would  neyer  eycQ 
yield  to  my  friends'  entreaties  that 
I  would  go  to  the  public  balls,  if 
it  were  only  to  look  on.  I  dare 
say  I  was  ultra-fastidious;  and, 
doubtless,  lack  of  custom  had 
much  to  do  with  my  feelings — ^but 
I  am  glad  now  that  it  was  so.  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  I  haye  neyer 
danced  with  any  one,  except  when 
I  held  my  baby's  hands  in  the 
twilight,  and  capered  about  the 
room  to  the  music  of  her  bubbling 
laughter,  when  eyen  Hugh  might 
haye  looked  down  from  heayen 
upon  me,  and  felt  that  my  mirth 
was  doing  him  no  wrong. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  I  now 
write,  when  May  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  I  was  constantly  going 
into  society — 'grown  quite  dis- 
sipated,' as  my  saucy  child  used  to 
tell  me.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  would 
neyer  accept  an  inyitation  for 
Saturday  eyening.  That  was  kept 
sacred  to  intercourse  with  my 
daughter,  whose  company  was  eyer 
to  me  the  most  attractiye  in  the 
world. 

Yet,  one  Saturday — ^how  well  I 
remember  it! — in  the  middle  of 
January,  I  was  engaged  to  go  to 
the  Consulate.  It  was  the  birth- 
day of  my  old  friend's  wife,  and  it 
had  been  a  long  promise  that  I 
should  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

'  It  neyer  struck  me  to  think  on 
what  day  of  the  week  it  would 
fall,'  I  remarked,  quite  disconso- 
lately, as  I  stood  before  my  toilet- 
glass,  arranging  myself  for  the 
festiyity  in  question. 

'  Neyer  mind,  dear  mothie,'  said 
May,  soothingly.  'I  shall  amuse 
myself  yery  well  whilst  you're 
away ;  and  you  won't  be  late.' 

'Oh,  I'm  sure  not  to  be  late, 
darling!  I  shall  be  only  too 
anxious  to  get  back  to  you !' 
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'  Bat  yon  mustn't  ran  away  be- 
fore the  eyening'B  half  oyer,  mothie^ 
or  Mrs.  Chester  will  be  hnrt.  Are 
yon  going  to  wear  Annt  Tessie's 
pearls  V  (They  were  the  one  thing 
of  Talne  poor  Annt  Tessie  had  had 
to  beqneath  to  me.) 

'  Won't  they  be  too  smart.  May  ?' 

'Not  a  bit;  and  they  look  so 
beantifnl  on  yonr  arms  and  neck ! 
How  white  and  ronnd  yonr  arms 
are,  mothiel  I  shall  never  have 
snch  a  skin  as  yonrs,  Annt  Jnliet 
says.  There's  too  mnch  pink  in 
my  face,  and  too  little  brown  in 
my  hair  for  that' 

'  What  nonsense,  darling !'  (No- 
thing vexed  me  so  mnch  as  to  hear 
my  good  points  bronght  forward 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  my  child.) 
*  I  never  had  half  yonr  looks,  and 
I  never  shall.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  story !'  said  my  tall 
girl,  as  she  came  beside  me  and 
hnng  npon  my  neck.  'Yon're 
the  dearest,  sweetest,  cleverest, 
prettiest  mothie  a  girl  ever  had! 
Yon're  the  prettiest  woman  in 
Brussels  I — I  always  say  so  !* 

'  May,  dear,  I  shall  be  angry  if 
yon  talk  like  that !  I  don't  like  it. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  mnst  have 
bronght  yon  np  all  wrong,  to  think 
so  mnch  abont  one's  personal  ap- 
pearance.' 

'  Bat  I  can't  help  aeetng  /'  cried 
impudent  May.  'What  were  my 
eyes  given  me  for  ?  And  jnst  look 
at  yonr  hands,  mothie  1  They're  as 
white  and  as  soft  as  satin  1' 

As  she  si)oke,  and  I  glanced  in 
the  mirror  at  my  own  reflection,  a 
sudden  remembrance  struck  me  of 
what  Hugh  had  prophesied  con- 
cerning the  skinny  little  hand  on 
which  he  had  placed  the  wedding- 
ring  that  still  glittered  there.  It 
was  one  of  those  memories  that 
come  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
seem  (for  a  brief  moment)  to  illu- 
minate the  whole  past,  and  rocaU 
everything  at  once. 

The  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes. 


'  So  much  the  worse,  my  child !' 
I  said,  almost  pettishly,  as  I  turned 
away.  'There  is  no  one  to  care 
now  whether  they  are  mnooth  or 
rough  1' 

'Oh,  mothie  darling!'  she  ex- 
claimed pathetically,  for  she  heard 
the  tears  in  my  voice,  '  don't  2 
care?' 

'  It  cannot  make  much  difference 
to  you,  my  May.* 

'It  does! — of  coarse  it  does! 
Do  you  suppose  I  don't  like  to 
have  a  nice  young  pretty  mother, 
instead  of  a  wrinkled-np  old 
frump  with  bob-curls,  and  a  face 
all  over  pimples  ?' 

She  made  me  laugh. 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  curls 
and  the  pimples,  darling;  but  I 
expect  I  shall  soon  be  an  old 
frump,  whether  yon  like  it  or  no. 
Do  you  know  that  I  shall  be  thirty 
next  birthday  ?' 

'And  what's  that,  mothie? — 
nothing!  Emma  Hayes  is  two 
months  yoimger  than  I  am,  and 
her  mother  is  fifty.  Besides,  yon 
otight  to  keep  yourself  yoang,  be- 
cause of  Hugh.' 

'  May !  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'Why,  mothie,  he  won't  grow 
older  in  heaven,  you  know;  and 
when  you  meet  him,  don't  you 
think  he  would  rather  you  were 
nice,  and  jolly  and  young,  instead 
of  crabbed  and  old  ?' 

'Oh,  May!  don't!  I  forgot, 
darling  I — ^I  forgot  !* 

But  it  was  such  speeches  as 
these  that  bound  me  each  day 
nearer  to  my  child.  She  had  grown 
np  so  completely  one  with  me; 
she  had  shared  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  so  unreservedly,  that  we 
were  much  more  like  two  sisters, 
in  our  intercourse  with  each  other, 
than  like  a  mother  and  daughter. 
She  always  spoke  openly  of  her 
dead  father  to  me,  and  with  the 
greatest  certainty  of  our  all  three 
being  reunited  as  one  family  in  the 
world  to  come,  nntil  space  and 
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time  would  appear  to  dwindle  into 
nothing,  and  onr  meeting  with 
Hugh  as  a  thing  of  to-morrow.  No 
wonder  that  I  loved  to  talk  with 
her. 

'  Only  fancy,  mothie/  she  would 
say,  '  how  surprised  Hugh  will  be 
when  you  show  me  to  him!  He 
won't  believe  I'm  his  child — will 
he?  He'll  say,  " Nonsense  1  why 
she's  twice  as  big  as  you  are, 
Katie  r* 

'  But  you  are  very  like  him,  my 
May.  He  will  recognise  you  by 
your  face.' 

'  I  shall  know  him,  mothie,  I'm 
sure ;  and  I  shall  rush  at  him  and 
say,  "  Hugh !  I  love  you,  though 
I've  never  seen  you  1"  But  I  ex- 
pect he  won't  look  at  me  whilst 
you're  there.* 

'My  own  child  I  we  belong 
equally  to  him.  He  can  never 
sei)arate  you  from  me  in  his 
thoughts,  I'm  sure.' 

'Do  you  think  he  knows  I'm 
bom?' 

'  I  hope  so  I  Oh,  I  do  hope  so  I 
It  has  been  my  great  comfort  to 
think  he  sees  us  both.  May.' 

'  Then  I'm  sure  he  does,  mothie ; 
because  God  would  never  let  you 
feel  the  comfort,  unless  there  was 
some  reason  for  it.  Perhaps  he's 
in  this  room  now  1' 

'  I  wish  I  could  believe  ii' 

'  Do  believe  it,  mothie !  Perhaps 
the  belief  will  bring  him  here! 
Perhaps  he  is  waiting  to  hear  you 
speak  to  him.  I  wouldn't  be 
frightened  if  I  were  to  see  him : 
I  should  be  glad.  It  seems  so 
strange  to  have  a  father,  and  yet 
not  to  be  able  to  see  him  till  you 
go  to  heaven !' 

It  was  conversations  such  as 
these  which  grew  out  of  the  per- 
fect familiarity  existing  between 
May  and  me,  and  which  made  me 
feel  sometimes  as  if  my  dear  dead 
boy  were  really  not  gone  from 
amongst  up,  but  only  hidden  by 
some  earthly  vapour  which  needed 


Death  to  clear  from  before  our 
eyes. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the 
evening  of  the  Chesters'  dinner- 
party. I  let  my  child  clasp  the 
pearls  on  my  neck  and  arms,  above 
the  black  velvet  dress  I  wore ;  and 
then,  with  many  an  iiy'unction  to 
make  herself  happy,  and  many  an 
asseveration  that  I  should  be  home 
early,  I  departed  to  the  house  of 
my  friends.  It  was  a  very  large 
gathering,  for  the  Chesters  had 
been  resident  so  long  in  Brussels 
that  they  knew  half  the  town. 

I  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  an 
old  French  gentleman  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  who,  finding 
I  had  visited  that  city,  drew  from 
me  some  slight  details  of  the 
occasion  which  took  me  there. 
Whereupon  we  got  into  a  most 
interesting  conversation  (to  me) 
concerning  the  cemetery  of  Pdre- 
la-Chaise  (to  which  I  had  never 
yet  summoned  up  ooTirage  to  pay 
a  pilgrimage),  and  my  companion 
ended  by  promising  me  to  go  there 
himself  on  his  return  home,  and 
send  me  word  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  might  find  my  husband's 
grave,  and  what  it  might  require 
in  the  way  of  being  repaired.  I 
talked  so  long  and  earnestly  on 
this  subject  with  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, that  I  hardly  took  any 
notice  of  the  dinner,  or  the  rest  of 
the  company;  still  I  could  not 
help  occasionally  feeling  (in  the 
way  that  one  does  feel  without  see- 
ing) that  other  eyes  were  on  me ; 
and  once  or  twice,  on  glancing  up, 
I  suddenly  encountered  the  gaze 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  seated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
divided  from  me  by  a  large  6pergne 
of  hothouse  fiowers.  I  can  see 
now,  as  I  recall  the  circumstance, 
the  large  dark  eyes  bent  upon  me 
firom  a  face  half  hidden  by  crimson 
geraniums,  and  white  camellias, 
and  green  ferns;  and  can  re- 
member the  little  start  I  gave  at 
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each  enooxmter,  and  how  quickly 
my  opposite  neighbour  withdrew 
his  gaze,  and  turned  with  some 
careless  question  to  his  next  com- 
panion. Once  I  thought  that  I 
must  have  been  talking  too  loud, 
and  lowered  my  voice  in  conse- 
quence; but  the  fear  did  not 
trouble  me  much,  nor  did  I  even 
remember  the  &ct  until  quite  the 
middle  of  the  eyening,  when  Mr. 
Chester  brought  the  same  gentle 
man  up  to  introduce  to  me. 

'  Lord  Eustace  Annerley  wishes 
to  be  presented  to  you,  Mrs.  Power/ 
he  said  formally ;  and  then  hur- 
riedly whispering  in  my  ear,  he 
went  on:  'Awfully  good  fellow; 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Biyersdale; 
knows  your  husband's  family; 
must  make  great  Mends  with  him,' 
and  left  me  to  my  fate. 

I  was  not  quite  such  a  Goth  as 
I  had  been,  but  I  was  still  ridicu- 
lously shy  with  strangers;  and  as 
Lord  Eustace  bowed  and  stood 
before  me,  I  felt  myself  redden  up 
to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  and  every 
topic  of  conversation  quietly  slip 
out  of  my  head. 

My  companion,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
same  complaint.  The  large  dark 
eyes,  I  felt,  were  bent  full  upon 
me,  although  mine  were  nervously 
examining  the  lace  on  my  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

'I  have  been  wishing  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  you 
all  the  evening,' he  commenced :  'I 
ehould  have  asked  for  one  long 
before,  had  you  not  been  so  sur- 
rounded by  admirers  there  did  not 
appear  a  chance  of  getting  near  you.' 

'  Only  Monsieur  Odot,'  I  began, 
explanatorily. 

'  Ah,  the  old  French  gentleman. 
I  watched  you  holding  a  most  ab- 
sorbing conversation  with  him  at 
dinner.  You  had  no  eyes  nor  ears 
for  any  one  else :  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  only  look  on  and  envy 
him.' 


'Wewere  notspeakingof  a  very 
.enviable  subject,'  I  said,  with  a 
sigh,  'though  it  interested  me. 
He  was  telling  me  about  my  hus- 
band's grave  in  P^re-la-Ohaise.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  exclaimed 
Lord  Eustace?  gravely ;  '  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  it  so  care- 
lessly. I  had  no  idea,  of  course, 
of  the  topic  of  your  conversation. 
I  hope  yott  will  forgive  me  1' 

'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  It 
all  happened  a  long  time  ago.  Mr. 
Chester  says  you  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  my  husband's  family.' 

'  I  knew  one  member  of  it — and 
a  fine  young  fellow  he  was;  but 
he  died — ^let  me  see— oh  1  twenty 
years  ago.  We  were  at  school  to- 
gether in  Ireland.  His  name  was 
Hugh  Power.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Power,  of 
Gentian's  Cross.' 

'  But  that  was  my  Hugh  1'  I  ex- 
claimed breathlessly.  'It  isn't 
twenty  years  —  it  will  be  only 
fifteen  years  next  June  since  he 
died  I — and  it  was  of  his  grave  I 
was  speaking  to  Monsieur  Odot.' 

'  Your  htuiband  t  Are  you  really 
Hugh  Power's  widow  ?  You  must 
forgive  my  ignorance,  Mrs.  Power, 
but  though  I  did  hear  something 
of  it  at  the  time,  I  really  never 
realised  the  fact  that  poor  old 
Hugh  was  married.  He  was  such 
a  perfect  boy  I — and  it  seems  such 
ages  ago  since  it  occurred.  Why, 
we  were  exactly  the  same  age.' 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  Hugh 
should  have  been  as  old  as  Lord 
Eustace,  had  he  lived.  And  yet, 
of  course  he  was  right.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  man,  himself,  of  six- 
and-thirty;  and  dear  Hugh  had 
been  one-and-twenty  when  we 
married. 

'Indeed  he  was  my  husband,* 
I  went  on,  anxious  to  convince 
Lord  Eustace  of  the  fact.  'We 
had  only  been  married  a  few  weeks 
when  he  died  of  typhoid  fever.' 
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« My  Own,  Child: 


*  Bai — forgive  me  for  mention- 
ing snch  a  thing — you  look  bo 
very  youngs  Mrs.  Power.  I  was 
astonished  when  I  heard  you  had 
been  married  at  all.' 

'I  am  six  years  younger  than 
Hugh/  I  answered;  'but  I  have 
been  fifteen  years  a  widow.  I 
have  a  daughter  of  fourteen/  I 
added  eagerly. 

'  Nonsense  1   I  cannot  believe  it.' 

'Ask  Mr.  Chester,  then.  And 
she  is  so  like  Hugh,  Lord  Eustace. 
You  must  see  her.  I  am  sure  you 
would  recognise  his  features  at 
once/ 

'I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Still, 
it  appears  incredible  to  me — you 
with  a  daughter  of  fourteen.  You 
must  look  like  sisters.' 

'Some  people  say  we  do/  I 
answered  with  a  quiet  laugh. 

'Fancy  your  being  my  old 
friend  Hugh's  wife/  he  went  on 
with  genuine  interest  '  It  must 
have  been  sympathy  that  attracted 
me  to  you  from  the  first  Did 
you  never  hear  him  speak  of  Eus- 
tace Annprley?' 

'  I  do  not  remember.  He  was 
with  the  Beverend  Mr.  Dean  at 
Guildford  when  I  met  him.  He 
did  not  often  speak  to  me  of  his 
former  schooldays.' 

'Ah  I  we  were  ]x)th  very 
naughty  boys,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  expelled  together  from  Par- 
nassus House,  in  Dublin.  And  so 
poor  old  Hugh  married  at  one- 
and-twenty.  What  did  his  parents 
say  to  that,  Mrs.  Power  f 

This  question  paved  the  way 
for  the  discussion  of  a  subject  in 
which  I  felt  quite  at  home;  and 
Lord  Eustace  Annerley  having 
taken  a  seat  beside  me,  I  launched 
out  into  a  long  history  of  my 
courtship,  marriage,  and  subse- 
quent troubles  until,  I  think,  he 
must  have  known  almost  as  much 
about  them  as  I  did.  He  listened 
very  attentively,  pulling  his  long 


moustaches  thoughtfully  as  he  did 
so ;  and  I  had  leisure  during  that 
conversation  to  notice  what  a  mar- 
vellously handsome  man  he  was, 
although  his  beauty  made  no  dif- 
ference to  my  feelings  respecting 
him.  All  I  could  think  of  was, 
that  he  had  known  and  loved  my 
Hugh. 

'You  interest  me  wonderfully, 
Mrs.  Power/  he  remarked  as  I 
brought  my  story  to  a  conclusion. 
'It  was  a  happy  chance  that 
brought  me  to  my  old  friend 
Chester's  this  evening.  I  am 
only  passing  through  Brussels.' 

'  You  do  not  live  here,  then  ?' 
I  said  with  some  disappointment 

'  Oh  dear,  no  1  I  am  supposed 
to  live  on  my  father's  estate  in 
Wicklow,  but,  in  reality,  I  am 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  It's 
a  great  misfortune  to  be  an  eldest 
son,  Mrs.  Power.  My  brothers. 
Jack  and  Sidney,  who  have  to 
work  for  their  living,  are  infi- 
nitely happier  than  I  am,  who 
have  positively  nothing  to  do.' : 

'  You  are  not  -married,  then  ?' 

'No,  thank — I  mean,  unfor- 
tunately, I  am  not  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  marry  some  day,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  a 
lady  yet  who  suited  me.' 

'  How  fastidious  you  must  bel' 

'  Excuse  me,  not  at  all.  I  see 
lots  of  nice  girls,  but  they  won't 
have  me.' 

'Have  you  ever  asked  them. 
Lord  Eustace  ?' 

He  looked  slyly  at  me.  In 
every  line  of  his  face  one  could 
read  he  was  not  a  marrying  man — 
that  if  he  ever  did  marry,  it  would 
be  by  force  rather  than  inclina- 
tion. 

'  Constantly.  I'm  always  being 
refused;  and  here  I  am,  at  six- 
and-thirty,  a  miserable  bachelor. 
I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
my  friend  Hugh,  you  see,  Mrs. 
Power/ 

I  did  not  reUsh  his  using  that 


'  My  Oum  Child: 
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name  in  'a  jesting  manner,  and 
tnzned  the  snbject. 

'I  should  like  you  to  see  my 
little  gill  before  you  leave  Brus- 
sels/ 

'I  mean  to  make  a  point  of 
seeing  your  little  girl,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  On  what  day  may  I 
have  the  honour  of  calling  upon 
you?' 

Now  of  late  years  I  had  made 
a  rule  of  always  remaining  at 
home  on  Tuesday  afternoons  to 
receiye  my  friends,  and  my  little 
rhmions,  given  in  a  country 
where  such  gatherings  are  so 
much  better  understood  and  at- 
tended than  in  England,  were 
quite  noted  throughout  Brussels. 
Coffee  and  cakes,  a  little  music — 
but  always  good  music — an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  flirting,  and  a 
great  deal  of  conversation,  were 
all  the  inducements  my  Tuesdays 
held  out  to  my  guests,  yet  week 
after  week  my  rooms  were  filled 
with  the  best  people  in  Brussels, 
and  many  a  day  and  evening  of 
amusement  grew  out  of  the  meet- 
ings and  arrangements  those  after- 
noons engendered.  May  and  I 
tried  the  same  plan  once,  years 
afterwards,  in  Ireland,  and  found 
our  invitations  so  coldly  responded 
to  that  we  relinquished  the  idea 
in  despair :  a  couple  of  old  maids 
in  muddy  boots,  who  looked  in 
on  their  way  to  the  town,  and  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  who 
hadn't  a  moment  to  spare,  con- 
stituting the  average  success  of 
our  '  at  homes.'  But  English 
people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know 
how  much  they  lose  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  national  *  reserve ' 
on  which  the  majority  pride  them- 
selves, and  which,  interpreted, 
simply  means  a  want  of  sociability 
and  an  ezQess  of  ill-breeding  which 
prevents  their  ever  thoroughly 
knowing  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  would  have  asked  Lord  Eu- 


stace to  make  one  of  my  guests  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  but  that 
he  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
leaving  Brussels  beforehand,  and 
that  he  would  not  see  May  there. 

I  told  him  so. 

'  But  may  I  not  stay  in  Brus- 
sels if  I  like?'  he  replied,  with 
a  comical  pretence  of  asking  a 
favour. 

'  Of  course,' I  stammered ;  'only 
I  thought — I  imagined  that  you 
said ' 

'That  I  was  only  passing 
through?  Exactly.  So  I  was, 
because  I  had  no  inducement  to 
stay  longer.  But  I  am  my  own 
master,  Mrs.  Power;  and  if  ^u 
will  permit  me  to  attend  your 
reception  next  Tuesday ' 

'  But  you  won't  see  May,'  I  in- 
terrupted him  with.  'She  only 
comes  home  from  the  convent 
where  she  m  being  educated  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  And  you 
muBt  see  May.' 

'  I  must  see  May,'  repeated  Lord 
Eustace.  'Then  that  entails  my 
remauung  here  till  next  Saturday. 
Not  a  very  great  hardship,  Mrs. 
Powier;  particularly  if  you  will 
help  me  fo  pass  the  time  plea- 
santly.   Do  you  skate  ?' 

It  was  one  of  the  few  amuse- 
ments in  which  I  felt  I  might  join 
without  loss  of  dignity.  Many 
ladies,  much  older  and  more  ma- 
tronly in  appearance  than  myself, 
skated  daily  on  the  lake  in  the 
Jardins  Zoologiques,  and  for 
some  winters  past,  ever  since  May 
had  been  able  to  skate  with  me, 
I  had  regularly  indulged  in  this 
healthy  and  exciting  exercise. 

'  I  do  indeed,'  I  answered  eagerly, 
'  and  so  does  my  little  girl.  We 
were  on  the  lake  for  three  hours 
this  afternoon.  May  wore  a  Polish 
costume.  She  looks  so  pretty  in 
ii  I  believe  she  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  skaters  here.' 

'A  Polish  costume!'  repeated 
Lord  Eustace. 
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<  My  Om  Child: 


*  TeB,  of  dark-blue  doth  and 
for.  £7  the  way,  she  nearly  had 
an  accident,  the  darling.  She  was 
run  down  by  a  oonple  of  boysi  and 
wonld  haye  been  thrown  right  into 
the  water  where  the  ice  is  broken 
— so  she  tells  me — had  it  not 
been  for  a  gentleman  on  the  bank 
who  stopped  her  by  catching  at 
her  pelisse.  It  has  made  me  so 
neryons  I  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
let  her  go  ont  of  my  sight  on  the 
ice  again.' 

'  It  was  1/  cried  my  companion. 
'  I  am  so  glad.' 

'  Was  it  yon  who  saved  her  ?' 

' "  Saved  "  is  rather  too  strong 
a  term  to  nse.  It  was  I  who 
canght  at  her  skirts  as  she  was 
passing.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bank,  strapping  one  of  my  skates, 
when  I  saw  the  boys  mn  up 
against  her  from  behind.  And 
so  that  was  really  yonr  daughter ! 
What  a  cnrions  coincidence.  She 
would  haye  had  a  nasty  ducking, 
poor  child,  if  she  had  been  pushed 
into  that  hole.  It  should  be  pro- 
tected in  some  way.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough  I'  I  exclaimed.  '  I  tried  to 
find  the  gentleman  who  had  rescued 
her,  but  May  couldn't  point  him 
out  What  shall  I  say  to  oonyince 
you  of  my  gratitude  ?' 

'Simply  nothing,  Mrs.  Power. 
It  was  the  commonest  act  pos- 
sible. I  merely  put  out  my  hand. 
But  I  remember  the  furred  pelisse 
distinctly,  and  the  long  fair  hair. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  yery  pretty 
little  girl.' 

'  Oh,  she  is  loyely/  I  said,  en- 
thusiastically. '  She  is  the  image 
of  her  poor  dear  father.  If  I 
wished  you  to  see  her  before.  Lord 
Eustace,  I  wish  it  doubly  now. 
Gould  you  come  in  to-morrow 
afternoon  ?  We  generally  haye  a 
coaple  of  quiet  hours  on  Simday 
between  the  times  for  going  to 
church.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted,  I'm  sure,' 


replied  Lord  Eustace,  and  I  re- 
turned home  quite  in  a  glow  of 
gratitude,  and  full  of  praises  of 
my  new  acquaintance. 

I  found  my  child  sitting  up  for 
me,  deyouring  a  noyel. 

'Oh,  you  naughty  May!  why 
weren't  you  in  bed  two  hours 
ago?' 

'  Oh,  you  naughty  mothie  I  why 
weren't  you  home  when  you  said 
you  would  be  ?' 

'  Am  I  later  than  usual,  dar- 
ling?' 

'Well,  it's  one  o'clock  ma'am, 
and  you  are  generally  in  bed  by 
eleven.  Was  Mrs.  Chester's  birth- 
day party  more  than  usually  de- 
lightful, that  it  made  you  forget 
the  time  ?    Who  was  there  ?' 

Whereupon  I  launched  into  a 
description  of  the  fascinating 
stranger  who  had  been  at  school 
with  my  Hugh,  and  felt  so  power- 
ful an  interest  in  his  widow  and 
daughter. 

'  And  only  fancy,  darling/  I 
concluded,  'Lord  Eustace  is  the 
gentleman  who  saved  you  &om 
falling  under  the  ice  this  after- 
noon. I  could  have  gone  down  on 
my  knees  to  him  when  I  heard  it' 

'  Is  he  ?'  said  May,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment ;  '  why,  mothie, 
you  said  he  was  handsome !' 

'So  he  is  handsome,'  I  r^ 
sponded,  with  a  blush. 

'  Well,  he  can't  be  the  same 
man  then  that  caught  me  by  the 
skirt  to-day.  He  was  quite  old 
and  black  1' 

'  Old  and  black,  darling  ?' 

'  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean, 
mothie.  Black  hair  and  eyes  and 
a  beard,  and  as  old  as — oh,  quite 
as  old  as  Mr.  Chester.' 

'  Nonsense,  May,'  I  said,  laugh- 
ing, but  I  was  half  crying  and 
laughing  too.  'Lord  Eustace  is 
just  the  same  age  as  your  dear 
father  would  have  been — thirty- 
six.  It  is  the  prime  of  a  man's 
life,  dear.' 


'  My  Otm  Child: 
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Is  it«  moihie  ?  Well,  he  looked 
old  to  me.  And  I  didn't  like  him 
altogether  either/ 

'  That  is  yery  nngratefiil.  May/ 

*  Oh,  of  course  I'm  glad  he 
palled  me  up  in  time,  only  you 
said  he  was  handsome.  Are  yon 
coming  to  hed,  mothie?  I'm  so 
tired ' — she  finished  with  a  yawn. 
And  in  talking  over,  with  my 
child,  the  events  of  the  past  week, 
I  almost  forgot  Lord  Enstaoe  An- 
nerley. 

Bat  he  did  not  permit  as  to 
forget  him.  True  to  a  minute  he 
presented  himself  before  me  the 
next  afternoon.  I  looked  at  him 
as  he  entered,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand May's  evident  aversion 
to  his  appearance.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  handsome  man;  of 
medium  height  and  build,  his  lithe 
muscular  figure  was  yet  exceed- 
ingly graceful  in  its  proportions. 
His  features  were  good,  his  large 
dark  eyes,  already  commented 
upon,  being  amongst  the  most 
attractive  of  them. 

A  drooping  moustache  and  short 
crisp  beard  covered  the  mouth  and 
lower  part  of  the  face ;  but  the  ex- 
pression in  Lord  Eustace's  eyes 
was,  when  he  desired  it,  so  soft  and 
gentle  as  to  make  one  feel  there 
was  no  necessity  to  go  farther 
than  those  eyes  for  his  character. 

He  greeted  me  with  some  em- 
prestement,  and  as  if  he  were  an 
old  friend  of  the  family ;  as,  in- 
deed, I  almost  felt  he  had  a  right 
to  consider  himself.  I  had  dressed 
my  May  with  the  utmost  care: 
her  fair  hair,  which  she  still  wore 
loose,  flowed  over  her  shoulders ; 
her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  mirth 
and  curiosity;  her  cheeks  were 
tinged  with  a  soft  bloom.  She 
looked  beautiful,  and  as  I  pre- 
sented her  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Eustace,  I  watched  his  face,  and 
saw  with  pride  the  surprise  and 
pleasure  which  became  apparent 
at  the  sight  of  her. 


'  You  are  right !'  he  said,  ad- 
dressing me;  'she  is  indeed  strik- 
ingly like  my  old  friend.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that— that * 

Lord  Eustace  did  not  finiidi  his 
sentence,  but  turning  away  to  the 
window,  seemed  by  the  action  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  first  view 
of  Hugh's  child  had  been  too  much 
for  him. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  in  sym- 
pathy with  his.  I  looked  down, 
and  my  lips  trembled. 

'  Here  is  Hugh's  portrait,'  said 
May  abruptly,  as  she  detached  the 
photograph  I  have  alluded  to  be- 
fore from  its  place  on  the  wall, 
and  thrust  it  before  Lord  Eustace's 
gaze. 

'  Stop,  May  I  gently,  my  child,* 
I  said  warningly.  I  feared  the 
pictured  likeness  of  my  husband 
might  have  a  still  greater  effect 
upon  the  stranger. 

'What  nonsense,  mothie!  If 
he  remembers  Hugh  so  well  hell 
like  to  see  it;'  and  without  fur- 
ther prefix  she  placed  it  in  his 
hand& 

'  I  can  trace  a  similarify  of  dis- 
position as  well  as  feature  in  this 
young  lady,'  said  Lord  Eustace  a 
moment  after,  turning  to  me  and 
smiling;  though  I  thought  he 
smiled  with  an  effort  'I  fancy 
she  has  inherited  not  a  little  of 
our  dear  Hugh's  impetuosity  and 
generous  warmth  of  character — is 
it  not  so,  Mrs.  Power  ?* 
.  '  You  judge  correctly.  Lord 
Eustace.  My  child  is  a  little 
hasty  at  times,  though  you  may 
well  imi^ine  she  is  no  lees  dear  to 
me  for  that.  We  have  so  grown 
up  together  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) that  we  understand  each 
other's  natures  perfectly,  and  are 
the  very  best  of  friends;  are  we 
not,  dear  May?'  I  ended  affec- 
tionately. 

'We  are  indeed,  dear  Katie!' 
answered  that  coolest  of  young 
ladies,  with  quite  a  defiant  glance 
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'  My  Own  Child: 


at  our  new  aoqnainiuice;  'and 
nerer  intend  to  have  any  firiends 
bat  each  other,  do  we  ?' 

'  I  don't  need  any  other/  I  re- 
plied, with  a  faint  langh. 

'  But  I  hope  the  bond,  however 
sacred,  admits  of  a  little  yariation,' 
said  Lord  Eustace ;  '  that  there  is 
an  ontside  rank  of  friends  into 
which  one  may  hope  to  gain  ad- 
mittance.' 

'  Oh  I  of  course *  I  com- 
menced, but  May  intermpted  me. 
'No,  there  isn't T  she  said,  al- 
most mdely.  '  Mothie  and  I  are 
I>erfectly  happy  by  onrselyes.  We 
don't  want  any  outsiders,  nor  any- 
one to  interfere  between  us — do 
we,  mothie  ?' 

'  My  own  child  I  you  quite  mis- 
understand Lord  Eustace.  He  was 
speaking  of  our  general  acquaint- 
ances. You  are  yery  fond  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester,  you  know — and 
the  D'Armyilles,  and  the  Bretins, 
and  the  Murrays.  We  should  often 
feel  dull  if  it  were  not  for  the 
kindness  of  our  friends  in  Brus- 
sels.' 

'OhyesI  1  don't  mini  them:  she 
said  pointedly.  Lord  Eustace  only 
seemed  amused  by  her  petulance. 
'  I  hope  that  some  day  you  will 
include  me  amongst  "them:**  he 
said,  laughing;  'for  I  should  be 
sorry  to  remain  in  your  bad  graces. 
Miss  May.' 

'  Pray  don't  speak  like  that/  I 
urged,  with  real  annoyance.  '  May 
meant  nothing  by  her  thoughtless 
speech.  She  would  indeed  be  un- 
grateful if  she  did.  Letting  alone 
the  fact  of  your  haying  known  and 
appreciated  her  dear  father,  the 
seryice  you  rendered  her  yesterday 
should  insure  her  kindly  feeling. 
May,  my  darling,  that  reminds  me 
that  you  haye  not  yet  thanked 
Lord  Eustace  for  haying  saved 
you  from  a  very  nasty  accident' 

'Oh!  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  him,  mothie.' 

'I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be. 


dearest.  Ton  might  have  been 
drowned,  except  for  his  prompti- 
tude. The  very  thought  makes 
me  shudder  1' 

'I  should  have  pulled  myself 
out  if  I  ?iad  tumbled  in/  said  May, 
with  an  affectionate  caress. 

'  I've  no  doubt  you  would  have 
proved  equal  to  that  occasion.  Miss 
May,  as  you  will  to  any  other  that 
may  fall  in  your  way/  remarked 
Lord  Eustace.  '  And  may  I  ask 
what  school  you  go  to?' 

This  question  much  offended  my 
child's  dignity.  Fourteen  years 
old;  and  to  be  asked  about  her 
school  as  if  she  were  six ! 

'  I  do  not  go  to  any  school,'  she 
replied  promptly;  'I  attend  the 
classes  at  the  Convent  do  I'Enfant 
Jesus !' 

'  Oh  indeed !  I  beg  your  pardon. 
And  what  do  your  classes  consist 
of?* 

*  Everything.' 

'  That  leaves  a  very  wide  mar- 
gin/ 

'  Then  you  must  fill  it  up  your- 
self/ 

'May,  darling  1'  I  exclaimed, 
shocked  at  her  pertness, '  do  try 
and  answer  like  a  reasonable 
being.' 

'  Well,  mothie,  you  don't  want  a 
list  of  the  week's  exercises,  do 
you?* 

'I  want  you  to  behave  like  a 
little  lady,  dear.' 

'  Miss  May  is  evidently  not  in  a 
humour  for  talking  this  afternoon/ 
said  Lord  Eustace,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  it  off.  '  We  shall 
be  the  best  of  friends  before  long, 
I  foresee  that;  but  she  is  quite 
right  not  to  bestow  her  confidence 
before  she  knows  whether  it  will 
be  well  placed/ 

Then  he  directed  his  conversa- 
tion entirely  to  myself,  and  we 
were  soon  again  deeply  engaged 
in  reminiscences  of  the  past  Six 
o'clock  struck.  We  had  had  our 
coffee ;  the  bells  began  to  ring  out 
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far  yespers.  Still  my  gaest  showed 
no  signs  of  moving. 

'  It's  time  for  chnrch,  mothie !' 
cried  May,  sans  cSrimonie,  as  she 
flung  her  book  to  one  side,  and 
left  the  room  to  pnt  on  her  hat 
and  cloak.  I  half  rose.  I  did  not 
like  actnally  to  dismiss  Lord 
Enstace,  yet  I  could  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  neglecting  the  evening  ser- 
vice on  his  account. 

'You  must  not  let  me  detain 
you/  he  said,  observing  my  action. 

'  May  and  I  are  accustomed  to 
attend  vespers,'  I  answered  apolo- 
getically. '  We  dine  early  on  Sun- 
days. Did  you  intend  —  would 
it  be  of  any  use  asking  you  to 
accompany  us.  Lord  Eustace  ?  We 
always  have  a  little  supper  on 
our  return.' 

'  You  are  very  good.  I  should 
have  been  delighted;  but  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  attendingchuroh,and ' 

'You  have  been  to  mass  al- 
ready, I  have  no  doubt.' 

'I  am  not  a  CathoHo,  Mrs. 
Power.' 

'  Not  a  Catholic  I  I  am  so  sorry,' 
I  stammered. 

The  news  took  me  quite  by  sur- 
prise. Somehow,  on  account  of 
his  being  an  Irishman  and  ac- 
quainted with  my  husband's  fa- 
mily, it  had  never  entered  my  head 
to  suppose  he  was  a  Protestant; 
and  the  information  gave  me  pain, 
though  I  could  hardly  have  said 
why. 

'  Are  you  so  bitter  against  Pro- 
testants, then  ?  he  asked. 

'Oh  nol  Gk)d  forbid!  Only— 
I  was  unprepared  for  the  intelli- 
gence. It  never  struck  me  but 
that  you  were  one  of  us — ^having 
been  at  school  with  dear  Hugh, 
and  all  T 

'  I  hope  I  haven't  sunk  in  your 
estimation  because  of  my  con- 
fession. I  would  be  a  Catholic 
twenty  times  over,  sooner  than 
do  that.' 


'  You  should  not  speak  so  care- 
lessly, Lord  Eustace.  No!  what 
difference  can  your  faith  make  ? 
You  were  Hugh's  friend ;  that  is 
enough  to  make  you  mine.' 

I  held  out  my  hand  as  I  spoke ; 
and  as  he  took  it,  he  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  I  was  living  in  a  country 
where  such  an  act  means  little ;  so 
I  accepted  it  as  courtesy  and  no- 
thiug  more.  May  came  in  at  that 
moment,  ready  for  church,  so  there 
was  no  time  for  further  conversa- 
tion. I  bade  Lord  Eustace  hastily 
farewell,  and  prepared  to  accom- 
pany her  to  S.  Gudule.  But  I 
recall,  with  shame,  that  I  could 
not  help  my  thoughts  wandering 
several  times  during  the  service 
that  followed,  to  our  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  more  than  once,  as  the 
remembrance  of  his  being  a  Pro- 
testant flashed  across  my  mind,  I 
detected  myself  in  giving  vent  to 
a  heavy  sigh.  Yet,  what  concern 
on  earth  was  it  of  mine  if  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  belonged  to  one 
faith  or  another  ?  He  was  an  early 
friend  of  my  dead  husband — ^that 
was  the  only  groxmd  on  which  we 
had  a  pretext  for  knowing  one 
another.  He  stood  to  May  and 
me  in  that  position  alone.  He 
must  be  our  friend  according  to 
the  love  and  loyalty  he  cherished 
for  dear  Hugh's  memory — ^nothing 
less  nor  more. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


A   NEW   FSELIMO. 


But  I  could  not  understand  the 
aversion  which  my  child  appeared 
to  have  conceived  for  Lord  Eu- 
stace. It  was  without  grounds — 
inexplicable.  Her  manner  during 
their  interview  had  annoyed  me — 
much  more  on  account  of  my  pride 
in  her,  and  anxiety  that  every  one 
should  admire  her  as  I  did,  than 
any  other  feeling ;  and,  as  we  sat 
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at  supper  together  that  eyening,  I 
reverted  to  the  Bubject. 

'  May,  darling !  vhateyer  made 
yon  80  curt  with  Lord  Eustace 
this  afternoon  ?* 

'  I  don't  like  him,  mothie  1' 

'  But  why,  my  child  ?  He  had 
evidently  every  desire  to  make 
friends  with  yon ;  but  yon  spoke 
quite  rudely  to  him  sometimes.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  make  friends 
with  him.' 

'  That  doesn't  sound  like  your- 
self. May;  yon  generally  behave 
so  nicely  in  society.  And  the  mere 
fact  of  his  having  been  your  dear 
father's  friend ' 

'Oh!  what  does  he  care  about 
my  fietther,  mothie  ?  He  only  says 
it  to  please  yon.  It's  all  humbug. 
If  he  had  really  cared  so  much 
about  Hugh,  do  yon  suppose  he 
would  have  lived  fifteen  years 
without  discovering  he  had  left  a 
widow  and  child  V 

That  thought  had  never  struck 
me  before.  In  some  things  my 
child  was  practically  more  a  wo- 
man of  the  world  than  I  was. 

'  He  was  a  very  young  man  at 
the  time.  May,  and  perhaps  he 
did  not  care  so  much ;  but  as  we 
get  on  in  life,  we  know  better 
what  the  loss  of  a  true  friend 
means.  Lord  Eustace  was  cer- 
tainly affected  at  the  sight  of  yon 
and  the  picture.' 

'  He  turned  away  to  the  window, 
yon  mean ;  that's  easy  enough  to 
do.' 

'My  darling  child!  you  are 
terribly  prejudiced  against  the 
poor  man.  What  on  earth  can 
have  made  you  so  ?  What  do  yon 
see  to  dislike  in  him  so  much?' 

'  I  can't  tell  yon,  mothie.  He's 
got  evil  eyes !' 

'  May  !  his  eyes  are  beautiful !' 

'Well,  that's  a  difference  of 
opinion,  you  see.  I  don't  think 
so.  Then  he  has  a  horrid  way  of 
looking  at  one — all  round  the 
eomer.' 


'One  would  imagine  he  squinted!* 
I  said,  laughing. 

'  No;  I  suppose  he's  handsome, 
as  faces  go.  But  after  all,  mothie, 
what  do  I  know  about  gentlemen  V 

'  Ton're  generally  polite  to  them. 
May.' 

'In  a  way,  perhaps.  But  we 
don't  want  them  bothering  here; 
do  we,  darling?' 

She  left  her  seat,  and  came  to 
my  side  as  she  spoke,  kneeling 
down  and  laying  her  dear  head  on 
mybreasi  '  We're  very  happy  here 
together,  mothie,  and  I'm  worth 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  world  to 
yon— ain't  I  ? 

Her  question  startled  me  as  if  I 
had  been  doing  something  wrong. 

'  My  own  child,  yes ! — ^who  ever 
thought  otherwise  ?  But  we  must 
be  civil  to  the  outer  world  occa- 
sionally, darling,  or  we  shall  get 
the  character  of  being  bears.' 

'  Ah,  I  don't  mind  people  coming 
on  Tuesdays — that's  the  day  for 
nuisances ;  but  I  don't  like  having 
our  Sundays  cut  up.  Don't  let 
Lord  Eustace  come  again  on  Sun- 
day, mothie!  That's  our  day — 
yours  and  mine.' 

'  He  shan't,'  I  said  fervently,  as 
I  embraced  her,  and  remembered* 
with  a  slight  pang  of  self-reproach, 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  our  Sunday  seclusion  had 
been  broken  in  upon  by  any  one. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  basket  of 
the  most  beautiful  hothouse  flowers, 
for  the  decoration  of  my  rooms, 
was  left  at  our  door  with  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley's  compliments. 

I  considered  the  attention  both 
kind  and  flattering,  and  I  told 
Lord  Eustace  so  when  we  met  in 
the  afternoon. 

'It  is  nothing,'  he  said  care- 
lessly ;  '  I  am  only  glad  you  liked 
them.  But  one  thing  I  truly  re- 
gret, Mrs.  Power,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  your  little  girl  from  the 
assembly.  I  see  she  does  not  like 
me ;  but  I  am  determined  to  use 
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eyery  means  in  my  power  to  over- 
come the  feeling.' 

'  Oh,  Lord  Eustace  1  I  tmst  yon 
will  forgiye  her  childish  pertness. 
I  am  afraid  she  has  heen  rather 
spoilt  She  can  hardly  be  aware 
how  mde  her  manner  seems/ 

'  Do  you  think  I  conld  cherish 
any  feelings  but  those  of  kindness 
towards  Hugh's  child?  Indeed, 
you  don't  know  me !  So  bent  am 
I  on  making  friends  with  Miss 
May,  that  I  haye  delayed  my  de- 
parture from  Brussels  on  purpose.' 

'You  are  too  good!'  I  mur- 
mured. 

'Not  at  all:  I  do  it  to  please 
myself.  If  this  frost  holds  out,  I 
shall  be  on  the  ice  next  Saturday 
with  a  peace-offering  in  my  hand, 
before  which  I  hope  eyen  Miss 
May's  coolness  will  be  found  to 
melt.' 

'I  only  trust  you  may  meet 
with  all  the  gratitude  your  kind- 
ness deseryes.  She  is  a  very  dear 
child,  as  you  will  say  when  you 
know  her.' 

'  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
ii  With  such  parents,  she  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  dear.  Do 
you  intend  to  skate  before  Satur- 
day, Mrs,  Power  ?' 

'I  hope  to  be  on  the  ice  to- 
morrow.' 

I  knew  when  I  said  this  that 
Lord  Eustace  meant  to  meet  me 
there,  but  I  could  not  conceive 
that  in  so  public  a  place,  where  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  my  ao- 
qoaintance,  there  could  be  any 
harm  in  his  doing  so.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  flattered  by  the 
evident  desire  this  man  evinced  to 
gain  my  friendship,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  make  up  to  him  for 
May's  rudeness  by  proving  I  did 
not  share  her  unreasonable  dis- 
like. We  saw  each  other  more  than 
once  during  that  week ;  but  I  did 
not  tell  my  child  so  when  we  met 
the  following  Saturday  after- 
noon,   nor   was   Lord   Eustace's 


name  mentioned  between  us.  As 
soon  as  May  reached  home,  she 
changed  her  dress  for  skating, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  Jardins 
Zoologiques  together.  Skaters  in 
England  have  little  idea  of  the 
height  of  enjoyment  that  exer- 
cise can  reach  in  a  climate  where 
the  frost  will  be  unbroken  for  six 
or  eight  weeks  together,  and  where 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  ice  in  good  condition.  In 
so  changeable  a  temperature  as 
ours,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
arrangements  for  skating  parties, 
except  from  day  to  day,  with  any 
certainty  of  carrying  them  out; 
but  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  it  is 
so  common  to  be  able  to  skate  the 
whole  winter,  that  all  sorts  of 
amusements  are  inaugurated  upon 
the  ice.  In  Brussels,  especially, 
there  was  always  something  going 
on ;  and  fairs,  concerts,  or  fStes  by 
torchlight  were  events  of  every- 
day occurrence.  The  dresses  pre- 
pared for  such  occasions  also  were 
both  f&ntastic  and  pretty,  so  that 
the  BurfEMse  of  the  frozen  lake  at 
the  Jardins  Zoologiques  often  pre- 
sented a  medley  of  national  and 
fancy  costumes. 

May  deUghted  in  these  gather- 
ings, and  dire  were  her  lamenta- 
tions at  the  first  symptom  of  a 
thaw.  Her  practised  skating,  fan- 
ciful dress,  and  sweet  face  ren- 
dered her  an  object  of  attraction 
to  both  visitors  and  residents,  and 
I  was  never  more  proud  than  when 
I  followed  in  her  wake,  listening 
to  the  complimentary  remarks 
that  were  made  upon  her  from  all 
sides. 

'There's  a  lovely  girl!'  some 
one  would  observe,  as  she  skimmed 
past  him. 

'  By  Jove,  yes  1  How  well  she 
skates,  too!  Doing  the  outside 
edge  like  a  bird !  Wonder  if  she's 
English.' 

'  Not  much  doubt  of  that,  man. 
Tou  never  saw  a  Belgian  with  such 
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limbs.  I  should  like  to  know  her 
name.' 

'What's  the  use?  She's  most 
likely  some  heayy  swell.  Bat  she's 
the  prettiest  girl  I'ye  seen  here 
ont  and  oat.' 

And  they  neyer  seemed  to  guess 
that  the  little  woman  in  black 
velvet  and  sable  who  hovered 
about  them  as  they  spoke  was  the 
mother  of  the  girl  they  had  been 
admiring.  That  shows  how  sel- 
dom they  can  have  looked  at  me, 
after  her.  Had  they  scrutinised  my 
face  they  must  have  detected  the 
maternal  love  and  pride  that  were 
glowing  there. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question. 
May,  as  usual,  had  flown  at  least 
three  times  round  the  lake  before 
I  had  got  my  skates  on.  When  I 
joined  jier,  I  found  she  was  talk- 
ing with  Lord  Eustace  Annerley, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  amicably. 

'  Look  what  Lord  Eustace  has 
given  me,  mothiel'  she  said,  as 
I  came  up  with  them;  'isn't  it 
kind?' 

She  held  an  open  morocco  case 
towards  me  as  she  spoke,  contain- 
ing a  brooch  and  earrings  set  with 
turquoises.  They  were  not  very 
valuable  trinkets,  perhaps,  but 
they  were  just  the  pretty,  showy 
things  that  would  take  a  child's 
fancy,  and  May  had  never  had 
any  ornaments  of  her  own  before. 
There  were,  indeed,  certain  heavy, 
valuable,  sombre  sets  of  diamonds 
and  emeralds  waiting  for  her  com- 
ing of  age  in  herLrish  home ;  but 
she  did  not  even  know  of  their 
existence,  and  jewelry  of  any  sort 
had  had  no  uses  for  her  hitherto. 
I  saw  her  dear  eyes  sparkling  as 
she  contemplated  the  pretty  blue 
stones,  and  an  expression,  not  un- 
like regret  that  she  had  treated 
the  donor  of  them  with  rudeness, 
already  stealing  over  her  coun- 
tenance. 

'Aren't  they  pretty,  mothie — 
isn't  it  kind  ?'  she  repeated. 


'They  are  beautiful,  darling; 
and  it  is  more  than  kind  of  Lord 
Eustace.  Indeed,  I  think  I  ought 
to  scold  him  for  spending  so  much 
money  on  a  very  naughty  little 
girl.' 

I  looked  up  at  Lord  Eustace  as 
I  spoke,  but  his  eyes  met  mine  in 
mild  reproach. 

'  Please  don't  make  any  unplea- 
sant allusions,  Mrs.  Power.  May 
and  I  are  going  to  be  great  friends 
henceforth  and  for  ever ;  indeed,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we  ended  in  a 
violent  flirtation — eh.  May  ?' 

'  They  are  lovely,'  said  my  child, 
alluding  to  the  trinkets,  and  not 
noticing  the  question  put  to  her. 

'And  flowers,  too.  May?  you 
are  a  lucky  girl,'  I  remarked,  see- 
ing that  Lord  Eustace  held  a  small 
bouquet  in  his  hand. 

'  The  flowers  are  for  you — ^if  you 
will  accept  them,'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  turning  to  myself. 

I  laughed  —  and  perhaps  I 
blushed  a  little  with  pleasure  and 
surprise — ^as  I  fastened  the  bou- 
quet in  the  bosom  of  my  dress ; 
but  when  I  looked  up  again  I  was 
startled  by  the  steadfast  gaze  with 
which  May  was  regarding  me. 

'Hold  these,  mothie,'  she  ex- 
claimed abruptly,  as  she  thrust 
the  case  of  jewelry  in  my  hand ; 
'I'm  going  to  speak  to  Jeanne 
d'Armville.  I  can't  stand  still  any 
longer.' 

And  she  was  off  from  my  side 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

'  Did  she  thank  you  ?'  I  inquired 
of  my  companion,  though  without 
lifting  my  eyes. 

'  I  require  no  thanks,  dear  Mrs. 
Power.  If  you  are  pleased  I  am 
more  than  repaid.' 

'  I  cannot  help  being  gratified 
by  any  kindness  shown  to  my 
child.' 

'I  thought  so  —  therefore,  in 
my  small  way,  I  tried  to  show  it. 
Your  friendship  is  not  to  be  gained 
without  May's.  I  see  that  plainly. 
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Therefore  May's  friendBhip  must 
be  gained  at  any  risks.' 

I  was  flattered  at  the  compli- 
ment,  bat  I  resented  the  impnta- 
tion. 

'I hope  yon  do  not  think  my 
little  girl  is  mercenary  ?' 

'  Not  at  all.  Bnt  she  is  a  child, 
and  children  mnst  be  won  by  ajH 
pealing  to  their  senses.  We,  who 
haye  lived  and  Buffered,  speak  to 
each  other  through  the  medium  of 
our  spirits.  If  they  hold  mutual 
intercourse,  no  outward  sign  is 
needed  of  the  feeling  we  bear  to- 
wards each  other.  That  is  what 
the  world  calls  sympathy,  Mrs. 
Power.  But  how  can  you  expect 
a  young  girl  who  has  neyer  loved 
or  lost  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  have  ?  She  may  feel  for  them 
— she  cannot  feel  with  them.' 

'  You  speak  as  though  you  had 
loved  and  lost.  Lord  Eustace.' 

'  I  have  done  both,  though  not 
in  the  sense  you  mean.  I  have 
never  truly  been  what  people  call 
"in  love,"  Mrs.  Power.  I  am  a 
very  lonely  man  in  consequence. 
I  often  long  for  the  comfort  and 
rest  of  a  home,  and  the  sight  of 
such  happiness  as  exists  between 
you  and  your  child  makes  me  feel 
hard  and  envious.' 

'  It  should  not  have  that  effect. 
We  are  indeed  very  happy,  but 
such  happiness  is  not  unattainable. 
It  may  come  to  you  som^  day, 
and  through  the  same  sources.  I 
hope  it  may.' 

'  Thank  you.  But  I  am  not 
sanguine.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
lived  too  long  now  to  change  my 
habits  with  impunity.  I  could 
not  put  up  with  all  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  fashionable  girl.  Matri- 
mony does  not  always  go  smoothly 
at  first,  Mrs.  Power.  It  takes  time 
to  make  people  go  in  double  har- 
ness quietly;  and  I  am  too  old 
to  care  about  the  fuss  of  quarrel- 
ling and  making  up  again,  and  re- 
linquishing one's  own  will  to  the 


will  of  another.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear worth  while  to  me.' 

He  looked  so  handsome  and 
lazy  and  insouciant  as  he  said 
this,  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

'  But  need  marriage  necessarily 
bring  quarrelling  in^its  train,  Lord 
Eustace?  All  girls  are  not  de- 
termined to  have  their  own  way. 
I  cannot  believe  that  had  dear 
Hugh  lived  we  should  ever  have 
had  a  serious  difference.' 

'  Perhaps  not  But  Hugh,  even 
at  twenty,  was  a  thoroughly  care- 
less, easy-going,  happy-temi)ered 
fellow,  who  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  striking  a  woman  as 
thwarting  her.' 

'  He  was  the  most  generous, 
warm-hearted  darling  that  ever 
Uved,'  I  cried  enthusiastically. 
'  No  one  knows  what  my  Hugh 
was  except  myself.' 

'  Exactly  so,  dear  Mrs.  Power ; 
and  so  for  the  ^space  of  four 
weeks  you  did  not  quarrel.  Mind  I 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  ever 
would  have  done  so,  but  you  had 
not  a  very  severe  trial,  had  you  ?' 

'No;' but  had  he  lived  to  be 
eighty,  I  couldn't  have  crossed 
my  Hugh.  He  was  so  sweet  and 
sunny.' 

'  I  know  he  was,  and  so  I  be- 
lieve were  you.  Your  sunniness 
would  have  had  a  large  share 
in  the  preservation  of  domestic 
peace.  My  poor  friend,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  the  most 
fortunate  of  men;  perhaps,  too 
fortunate,  and  that  is  why  he  was 
taken.' 

'Oh,  do  you  think  happiness 
can  spoil  our  lives  ?  I  think  misery 
does.  My  life,  except  for  May^ 
has  been  useless  since  my  darling 
died.' 

'You  speak  of  your  life  as 
though  it  were  ended,  when  it  has 
but  just  begun.' 

'  I  am  thirty  years  old.  Lord 
Eustace.' 

'What  is  thirty!     You  have 
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manj  jean  of  lutppiaen,  I  tmit, 
before  yon  yet  Ton  will  b^in 
a  nev  life  eome  day,  Htb.  Power. 
Perhaps  a  brighter  one  than  yea 
haTe  yet  thought  possible.' 

■  Nothing  ooiild  be  brighter  than 
the  life  that  ia  ended.' 

'  Bnt  yon  may  be  better  fitted 
to  enjoy  the  brightne«8.  Depend 
npon  it,  that  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  we  have  not  the  capabiUty  of 
enjoying  oniBelvee  to  the  folleet 
extent' 

'/had.' 

'  Yon  thought  yon  had  I  Yon 
will  live  to  be  nndeceiTed.  I 
thonght,  a  week  ago,  that  BnuBels 
held  nothing  to  interest  me.  I 
am  fain  to  oonfees  already  I  was 
in  the  wrong.  "Who  can  tell  what 
the  fotnre  holds  for  him?    Yon 


know  the  old  eayii^,  "  Nothing 
is  oertain  bnt  death." ' 

'  Mothie,  darling,  are  yon  going 
to  itand  here  all  day  ?  exclaimed 
Hay,  as  she  skated  np  to  me. 
'  Ton  know  how  yon  sobered  last 
time  yon  got  chilled  npon  the  ice. 
The  Cheaters  ai«  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake;  and  Jeanne  d'Ann- 
Tille  wants  to  know  if  I  can  go  to 
tea  there  on  Wednesday.  Come 
and  speak  to  them,  mothie.  Etot; 
one  is  asking  where  yon  are;' 
and  withont  farther  parley,  May 
slipped  her  arm  throngh  mine, 
and  with  a  bow  to  Lord  Enstace 
Annerley,  we  skated  off  together 
to  join  her  friends.  Bnt  I  conld 
not  forget  the  words  he  had 
spoken  to  me.  They  rang  in  my 
ears  for  days  afterwaids. 
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six  and  left  it  at  six. 
EaniiU  and  clothes  black  and 
grimf  with  oil,  he  took  his  part 
in  the  woik  of  the  -day,  obedient 
to  oidoiB,  learning,  bit  by  bit,  the 
meaning  and  life  of  the  gigantic 
machinery  as  a  whole,  of  which 
his  rough  fellows  only  knew  the 
part.  A  hard  but  a  happy  life; 
because  day  after  day  he  felt  his 
powers  grow,  and  knew  that  he 


CHiPTEE  m. 

compare  with  that  of  feeling  your* 
self  fit  for  the  work  yon  think  the 
best  and  highest.  To  this  young 
man,  meohauics  and  the  stady  of 
mechanics  seemed  the  basis  on 
which  all  fatore  ctTilisation  was 
to  be  boilt  Sy  machinery,  life 
was  to  be  simplified  and  rendered 
easier  and  nobler ;  by  the  powers 
of  nature  and  their  application, 
disease  was  to  be  estopped  and 
want  rendered  impoesible ;  by  the 
teaching  of  mechanics  the  yonth- 
fnl  intellect  was  to  be  trained. 
Like  the  Greek  philosopher,  he 
woold  have  written  on  his  gate, 
'  Let  none,  except  the  geometri- 
cian, enter  here.' 

To  some  the  wheels  of  a  great 
engins-room  seem  like  so  many 
tyrants  crying  for  the  forced 
labour  of  the  mnltitude,  grinding 
ont  the  souls  of  those  who  serve, 
rolling  ronnd  and  ronnd  in  a 
ceaseless  whirl, — so  that  they 
cannot  stay  to  think — the  brains 
of  those  who  watch  and  wait  npon  ■ 
them.  To  Jack  Armstrong  IJtey 
appeared    in    a  different     light, 


a,  what  he  had  always  hoped  to  They  were  the  limbs,  the  nerree, 
be,  a  mechaoician.  Now  there  is  the  muscles,  of  a  beneficent  mon- 
no  happiness  npon  this  earth  to     stet  created  by  the  New  Fn>m»- 
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thens  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
By  this  monflter  men  are  brought 
together ;  by  his  help  they  tra- 
yel  and  know  each  other;  by 
him  they  penetrate  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  laws  of  Nature; 
by  him  they  live  a  wider,  deeper, 
and  fuller  life:  so  that  by  ma- 
chinery the  world  is  destined  to 
travel  back  through  its  centuries, 
and  the  longeyity  of  the  antedi- 
luvians shall  be  repeated,  when 
man  shall  so  use  his  threescore 
years  and  ten  that  they  shall  seem, 
for  work  done  and  enjoyment  had, 
longer  than  the  span  allotted  unto 
Lamech. 

Jack  lived  among  his  wheels. 
His  evenings  were  given  to  read- 
ing or  to  experiments  with  his 
lathe.  While  he  read,  or  while  he 
stood  at  his  work,  Myles  sat  silent, 
watching  with  an  affectionate  re- 
spect the  lad  whom  he  caUed  his 
own.  He  also  smoked  his  pipe  the 
while. 

On  Saturday  Jack  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  gentleman,  and  walked 
over  to  Crozwold,  where  he  staid 
over  the  Sunday.  Myles's  Sabbath 
was  chiefly  spent  in  writing  to 
Norah,  taking  a  double  allowance 
of  tobacco,  and,  if  truth  must 
always  be  told,  in  philandering 
with  some  of  the  prettier  among 
the  female  factory  hands.  In  de- 
spite of  his  years — ^M yles  being 
now  a  good  deal  past  fifty — he 
could  stm  be  agreeable  to  such  of 
the  sex  as  loved  a  persuasive 
tongue.  It  was  thus  a  double  life 
that  the  young  man  led.  From 
Saturday  to  Monday  the  quiet 
country  home  with  the  village 
church  and  the  old  scholar,  his 
benefactor.  Mr.  Fortescue,  chiefly 
for  the  young  man's  sake,  came 
out  from  his  solitary  cell  and  cul- 
tivated the  society  of  his  neigh- 
bours. His  good  family  name,  his 
ample  means,  and  the  charm  of 
his  personal  maimers  made  this 
easy  for  him.    He  gave  Saturday 


evening  dinners,  to  which  came 
Paul  Bayliss,  now  tranquil  in  his 
mind  about  the ....  conveyance  of 
property  to  himself.  With  him, 
his  daughter  Ella,  a  comely  damsel 
who  looked  out  upon  the  world 
from  a  mass  of  light-brown  hair 
and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  in  which 
her  admirers  saw  infinite  depths 
of  thought  and  tenderness — ^as  yet 
mute,  as  becomes  a  maiden  of 
eighteen.  Ella  was  a  pretty  girl 
who  knew  that  fact  Thither,  too, 
came  Captain  Perrymont  and  his 
son  Frank,  a  year  or  two  older 
than  Jack.  The  Captain,  reserved 
and  wrapped  in  his  own  subjects, 
took  little  notice  of  the  young 
people,  and  came  chiefly  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Fortescue  over  subjects 
which  he  could  work  up  into  his 
favourite  pursuits.  Whatever  im- 
portance Mr.  Bastable  attached  to 
the  divining-rod,  in  the  mind  of 
Captain  Perrymont  it  remained 
a  great  and  irrefragable  proof  of 
at  lesfit  one  half  of  magic  In  his 
own  old  house  he  carried  on  the 
same  experiments  which  deluded 
the  wise  men  of  the  middle  agefr— 
always  seeing  the  prize  dangling 
before  his  eyes,  and  always  seeing 
it  elude  his  grasp.  Frank  Perry- 
mont took  small  interest  in  his 
father's  pursuits.  He  was  a  soft 
and  dreamy  youth:  had  a  port- 
folio full  of  poems,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  general  inapti- 
tude for  useftd  or  practical  busi- 
ness. Like  most  thoroughly  un- 
practical men,  he  had  been  at 
Oxford. 

'  Life,'  said  the  Captain,  one  day 
after  dinner,  'should  be  a  long 
struggle  to  wrest  &om  the  jealous 
Powers  the  secrets  that  keep  the 
world  in  motion.' 

'  Life,'  said  his  son, '  should  be 
a  long  struggle  after  the  expres- 
sion of  thought' 

'  Thought,'  said  Mr.  Fortescue, 
'is  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
Nature.     When    that    is    small. 
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thought  is  speculation:  as  that 
grows  larger,  thought  becomes  in- 
duction/ 

'  Life/  said  Mr.  Bayliss^ '  is,  as  I 
take  it,  a  battle  to  get  the  better 
of  ererybody  else.  The  weakest 
goes  to  the  walL  What  do  you 
say.  Jack?' 

'  I  think/  said  Jack,  *  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  fit  to  Uve  for, 
and  that  is  to  make  everything  in 
iJie  world  the  slave  of  our  inge- 
nuity. The  greatest  man  is  the 
inventor.' 

Each  struck  the  key-note  of  his 
•character;  and  the  old  scholar 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  rest- 
ing his  eyes,  bent  with  a  sort  of 
ironder,  on  the  boy  he  had  brought 
up. 

'  What  says  my  Ella  ?'  asked 
Bayliss,  turning  to  the  girl. 

Frank  Perrymont  lookedsharply 
at  her.  She  looked  at  Jack  for  a 
moment  and  blushed,  but  only 
smiled  a  reply.  Had  the  girl 
found  any  words  and  dared  to  use 
them,  she  would  have  replied, 
''Life  means  love-making  with 
Jack  Armstrong.'  Paul  Bayliss 
partly  read  her  thoughts,  because 
his  daughter  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  whose  interests  he 
cared  for,  except  his  own.  He,  too, 
looked  at  Jack  for  a  moment,  and 
became  thoughtful. 

Occasionally  Paul  Bayliss  would 
invite  Jack  to  his  own  parties. 
These  were  formal  receptions,  with 
a  dinner  at  which  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  silver  plate,  and  much 
conversation  over  the  wine,  of 
which  Mr.  Bayliss  was  lavish. 
Hospitality,  at  least,  was  one  of 
his  virtues.  After  dinner  there 
would  be  a  little  music  in  the 
•drawing-room,  where  Ella  would 
warble  a  few  ballads  at  her  father's 
request,  or  play  an  elaborate  piece 
with  perfect  execution  and  no  ex- 
pression. And  then  the  father 
would  talk  to  Jack  about  his  pro- 
.gress,  and  hint  solemnly  at  pos- 


sible splendours  before  him,  if  all 
went  well.  Jack  laughed  when 
he  thought  of  the  pompous  air  of 
patronage:  he  partly  saw  the 
nature  of  the  man,  how  selfish  he 
was,  how  keen  after  his  own  inte- 
rests, how  sharp  and  cunning,  how 
ready  to  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity of  getting  something  more  for 
himself.  He  only  confided  his 
opinion  to  Mr.  Fortescue  and  to 
Myles. 

'  Mr.  Bayliss/  said  the  former, 
'  is  a  self-made  man.  That  means 
that  he  has  had  to  assert  himself, 
and  has  rubbed  off  all  those  little 
angularitieB  which  make  sensitive 
men  loth  to  push  themselves.  In 
such  a  man  we  look  for  the  traces 
of  early  roughness :  we  expect  to 
find  an  undue  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  success ;  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  little  self-assertion. 
But  I  have  always  understood 
that  Mr.  Bayliss  is  an  honourable 
and  an  upright  man.' 

'  I  dare  say  he  is,'  said  Jack ; 
'  but  he  seems  to  care  no  more  for 
the  hands  than  if  they  were  ma- 
chines.' 

'.  Paul  Bayliss/  said  Myles, '  is  a 
great  man.  Jack.  He's  made  all 
his  money  himself.  It's  beautiful 
to  see  how  he  goes  about,  like  a 
cock-turkey,  bubbling  with  conceit. 
And,  faith,  he's  got  plenty  to  be 
conceited  about,  and  right  he  is  to 
bubble.  I  remember  when  he  used 
to  sing  as  small  as  a  she-robin  on 
a  frosty  day.  Paul  Bayliss  is  a 
great  man.  And  as  for  the  hands, 
why.  Jack  asthore,  what  are  they 
worth,  most  of  them,  with  the 
drink  and  the  waste?  Their 
souls  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
damning  or  saving.  What  are  you 
to  do/  he  went  on  grandly, '  with 
people  who  drink  ?' 

'Captain  Perrymont  is  almost 
as  bad/  said  Jack.  'He  thinks 
about  nothing  but  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  He  came  into  the 
workshop  the  other  day  on  purpose 
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to  get  me  to  translate  a  passage 
that  bothered  him.  I  neyer  saw 
such  stuff  for  a  sensible  man  to 
read^  and  told  him  so.  What  do 
you  think  he  said,  Myles?  He 
said  that  it  was  waste  of  time  and 
trouble  to  invent  and  make  ma- 
chines, smelting  furnaces,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  because  in  a  year  or  two 
he  was  going  to  show  the  way  of 
transmuting  all  metals  into  gold, 
silver,  or  anything  we  want/ 

'  That  would  be  grand,  too,'  said 
Myles.  '  Think  of  being  rich,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  on  your 
back  and  talk  of  ould  Ireland  1' 

Society  in  Esbrough  was  like 
a  planetary  system  moving  round 
two  suns,  represented  by  Paul 
Bayliss  and  Captain  Perrymont. 
The  planets,  that  is  to  say,  moved 
in  their  regular  ellipses,  with  these 
two  for  the  foci.  Those  who  re- 
spected ancient  birth  owned  alle- 
giance to  Perrymont:  those  who 
affected  native  industry  and  the 
power  of  success  worshipped  Paul 
Eayliss.  And  the  two  suns  them- 
selves, with  no  jealousy  or  envy 
of  each  other,  accepted  the  position 
thrust  upon  them,  and  behaved 
as  royally  as  the  two  kings  of 
Brentford. 

About  the  rest  of  Esbrough 
society,  however.  Jack  was  care- 
less. Frank  Perrymont  he  liked 
whenever  he  could  find  time  to 
talk  to  him;  Paul  Bayliss  bored 
him;  the  Captain  irritated,  while 
he  interested  him;  Ella  Bayliss 
he  hardly  ever  noticed;  and  the 
quiet  parsonage  of  Crozwold  was 
the  only  place  where  he  turned 
for  rest.  There  was,  however,  one 
other  house  in  Esbrough  at  which 
he  was  a  weekly  visitor,  and  of 
that  house,  strangely  enough,  he 
never  spoke  to  Mr.  Fortescue.  It 
was  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Merrion. 

Mrs.  Merrion  rented  a  villa 
which  stood,  itself  of  considerably 
better    standing    in    villa    rank. 


exactly  opposite    the    cottage  of 
Myles    Cuolahan.      She    was    a 
widow;  a  tall,  handsome  woman 
who  might  be  any  age  from  thirty 
to  forty ;  her  features  were  good, 
but  too  strongly  marked ;  her  eyea 
full ;  her  lips  full ;  her  bust  full ; 
her    hands    white,    shapely,  and 
rather  fai    She  had  black  hair, 
and  plenty  of  it ;  black  eyebrows, 
black  eyes,  and  the  rosiest  of  lips : 
everything  about  her  seemed  to 
cry  out   for    very  ripeness,  like 
some  rich  pear  that  waits  but  a 
touch  to  drop.    She  had  come  to- 
the  town  about  the  time  that  Jack 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Bayliss. 
She  wore,  then,  the  deepest  crape, 
and    spoke    in    solenm  whispers 
broken  by  melancholy  sighs.    She 
gave  no  reference  to  the  landlord 
of  the  house  she  rented,  but  paid 
her  rent  six  months  in  advance. 
And  she  settled  down,  accompanied 
by  a  lady  who  was  none  other 
than  Mrs.  Eeziah  Bastable.     Bas- 
table,  as  we  have  hinted,  on  re- 
moving   himself    out    of    sight, 
neglected  to  furnish  his  wife  with 
his  address  or  any  portion  of  Paul 
Bayliss's  three  thousand  pounds. 
Then  Mrs.  Bastable  disappeared, 
too,  from  Esbrough,  which  wa& 
her  native  town,  and  for  a  space 
of  years  was  no  more  seen.   When 
she   came    back,  in  the  evident 
capacity   of   humble    companion, 
she  hunted  up  her  old  friends,  and 
informed  them  that  she  was  living 
with  her  husband's  second  cousin, 
a  widow,   Mrs.  Merrion.      From 
the   same    source    the  Esbrough 
people  learned  that  the  late  Mr. 
Merrion  had  died  in  some  foreign 
service,  the  nature  of  which  was 
left  to  imagination.   Some  averred 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  army  of 
Garibaldi;  some  said  he  fell  in 
action,  being  an  officer  in  the  In- 
dian service;  while  others,  more 
daring,  declared  that  they  knew 
Mr.  Merrion  to  have  been  a  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  and  that  he  Wa& 
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a  general  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice. And  presently  it  became 
known  that  this  was  the  correct 
version  of  the  story,  because  the 
widow  herself  said  so. 

People  with  whom  Mrs.  Bastable 
was  connected  by  relationship  were 
in  too  hnmble  circumstances  to 
call  upon  the  young  widow,  but 
some  of  the  ladies  belonging  to 
the  higher  social  rank  did  so.  Yet 
'the  acquaintance  never  ripened 
into  friendship;  there  was  some- 
thing wanting  in  Mrs.  Merrion; 
she  lacked,  perhaps,  some  little 
secret  indications  of  gentle  breed- 
ing which  only  ladies  notice;  or 
perhaps,  as  she  said  herself,  she 
made  the  husbands  discontented 
with  their  wives.  The  clergyman 
and  the  clergyman's  wife  called 
and  received  her  subscriptions 
regularly  for  all  the  'object&' 
Mrs.  Merrion  tossed  them  her 
guineas,  generally  with  a  con- 
temptuous remark  and  the  threat 
that  she  should  discontinue  for 
the  future.  But  the  year  came 
round,  and  Mrs.  Merrion's  annual 
guinea  appeared  again  in  the  list. 
Why  she  did  it  she  could  hardly 
tell. 

'  It's  a  sinful  waste  and  a  throw- 
ing away,  Jenny,'  said  Mrs.  Bas- 
table, who,  oddly  enough,  always 
called  her  Jenny  when  no  one  was 
present,  and  Adelaide  '  before  com- 
pany.' '  It's  a  wicked  waste, 
Jenny.' 

'  So  it  is,  Keziah,'  Mrs.  Merrion 
replied.  '  So  it  is.  But  when  they 
come  with  their  stories  and  their 
lamentations — I  never  could  resist 
^ving  money  to  a  beggar,  and 
never  shall.  Lord!  if  I  had  all 
the  money  that  I've  given  away.' 

One  day  as  Mrs.  Bastable,  who 
spent  most  of  her  time  at  the  win- 
dow making  observations  on  the 
passers-by,  was  in  her  usual  place 
of  observation,  she  saw,  to  her 
great  astonishment,  Mr.  Myles 
Cuolahan    dressed    in    clerklike 


fEuhion  with  black  coat  and  collar, 
carrying  an  umbrella  instead  of  a 
thick  stick,  and  no  pack  on  his 
back.  With  him  was  a  young 
gentleman  in  whose  features  Mrs. 
Bastable  recognised,  with  still 
greater  amazement,  the  face  of 
him  who  had  for  a  short  period 
acted  as  page  to  the  House  of 
Divination. 

'  Lord  bless  my  soul !'  she  cried 
out,  waking  up  Mrs.  Merrion,  who 
was  taking  an  afternoon  nap.  '  If 
it  isn't  our  Jack  and  that  limb  of 
the  devil,  Myles  Cuolahan.' 

Mrs.  Merrion  started  up  with  a 
curious  look  of  terror  on  her  face, 
and  hished  to  the  window,  peering 
carefully  behind  the  curtains.  The 
terror  instantly  subsided,  but  not 
before  Mrs.  Bastable  had  noticed 
it 

'  I  see  a  handsome  boy  of  twenty 
or  so,'  said  Mrs.  Merrion,  'and 
a  man  of  fifty.  Who  is  "our 
Jack  "  ?' 

'How  frightened  you  looked, 
Jenny !'  said  Mrs.  Bastable  softly. 
'It  isn't  the  first  time  you've 
looked  so.  Who  is  it  you're  afraid 
to  see?' 

'Those  that  ask  nothing,  Ke- 
ziah,'  said  Mrs.  Merrion, '  are  cer- 
tain to  get  told  no  lies.' 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
above  that  the  conversation  of  the 
ladies  in  their  strict  privacy  was 
not  restrained  by  those  fetters  of 
politeness  which,  hinder  the  flow 
of  natural  talk  in  society. 

'  Who's  "  our  Jack  "  ?'  repeated 
Mrs.  Merrion.  '  Such  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression!  as  if  he  was  your  son, 
or  your  knife-grinder,  or  your  com- 
mercial traveller.  What  a  hand- 
some boy!  Look  at  him  turning 
round.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
such  a  handsome  boy.  Oh,  you 
curly-headed  darling!  I'd  like  to 
take  your  curls  in  my  hands  and 
kiss  your  rosy  lips  for  you  till  you 
kissed  me  again,  I  would.' 

'  Jenny,'  said  Mrs.  Bastable, '  at 
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least  be  respectable.     I  may  be 
yalgar,  but  I  never        * 

'Yon  never  what?'  cried  the 
other,  flnshing  all  over.  '  Eeziah 
Bastable,  I've  shook  women  for 
less!' 

'Lord  bless  me,  Jenny  I'  replied 
the  other, '  yon  make  me  all  of  a 
flutter.  Look,  they've  gone  in 
there.  Jenny,  it's  no  good  talking, 
I  mnst  find  ont  whether  Myles 
Cnolahan's  seen  my  hnsband. 
Myles  knows  everybody,  my  dear« 
and  where  to  find  everybody.' 

Mrs.  Merrion  was  back  in  her 
easy-chair  by  the  fire,  with  her 
eyes  half  dosed. 

'Go  and  call  npon  him,  then,' 
she  answered, '  and  find  ont ;  and 
when  yon  come  back  bring  me 
handsome  Jack.  Yonr  Jack,  in- 
deed I    He  onght  to  be  my  Jack.' 

Mrs.  Bastable  tossed  her  head 
at  these  ill-regnlated  words,  and 
went  to  put  on  her  '  things.'  She 
fonnd  Myles  taking  off  his  coat,  as 
his  wont  was,  to  take  his  tea  in 
comfort. 

'  It's  nigh  npon  ten  years,  Mr. 
Cnolahan,'  she  said,  'since  you 
saw  me  last.' 

The  Irishman  surveyed  her  stea- 
dily for^a  few  minutes;  then  he 
recollected  her  face. 

'  An'  a  fine  woman  still,'  he  said, 
rising  and  offering  a  seat ; '  a  pnrty 
woman  still,  Mrs.  Bastable.  And 
how's  business  with  the  hanky- 
panky?' 

'  I've  not  come  to  talk  about  my 
good  Idoks,  Mr.  Cnolahan,'  replied 
the  lady,  softened  by  the  compli- 
ment '  How  are  yon  ?  and  how's 
Jack  r 

At  that  moment  Jack  entered. 

'  It  is  Mrs.  Bastable,  Myles,'  he 
said,  shaking  hands.  'How  are 
yon,  Mrs.  Bastable  ?  and  what  have 
yon  done  with  all  the  spirits  ?' 

'There  never  was  such  a  boy 
for  fearlessness,'  she  answered. 
'  There,  Mr.  Cnolahan,  I  give  yon 
my  word  that  I've  gone  up  the 


stairs  at  night,  and  sat  down  and 
screamed  with  the  terror.  Yoioes 
on  the  landings  were  nothing,  be- 
cause there  was  voices  imder  the 
bed,  for  that  matter,  if  yon  were 
afraid  of  voices.  But  yon  don't 
like  fingers  in  yonr  hair,  and  at 
yonr  throat;  it  isn't  pleasant  to 
have  yonr  legs  pinched  and  yonr 
face  slapped.  Some  people  ran 
away  from  the  house  when  they 
heard  footsteps  tramping,  and  saw 
marks  of  naked  feet  on  the  sand ; 
but  I  didn't  mind  that  Spirmts 
that  tramp  and  make  marks  in  the 
sand,  and  talk  to  each  other  night 
and  day,  I  don't  mind,  and  never 
did;  but  them  that  play  tricks  I  do 
not  like,  and  don't  mind  saying  so. 
Only  that  boy  there,  he  never 
feared  any  of  them.' 

'It  was  a  queer  house,'  said 
Jack,  'and  some  day  I  mean  to 
ask  Bastable  how  he  did  it  Where 
is  Bastable?' 

'  Gone,'  replied  his  wife,  taking 
ont  her  handkerchief. 

'Is  he  dead?*  asked  Myles. 
'  Well,  I'm  sorry ;  but  the  best  of 
us  mnst  die.  Bastable  wasn't 
among  the  best,  oertainly,  or 
else ' 

'  He's  left  me,'  she  sobbed  ont ; 
'  and  I  thought,  Mr.  Cnolahan,  that 
yon  might  have  seen  him  on  the 
road.' 

'I  am  no  longer  on  the  road/ 
replied  Myles  proudly ;  '  I  am  col- 
lector of  rents  and  receiver  to  Mr. 
Paul  Bayliss,  Esquire  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  Mr.  Bayliss  is  not 
too  proud  to  give  a  lift  to  an  old 
friend;  and  the  best  thing  the 
old  friend  can  do  is  to  sink  the 
past,  take  the  favours,  and  do  the 
work.' 

'  And  what  is  the  boy  doing  ?* 

'  Jack  has  been  educated,  Mrs. 
Bastable,  since  he  went  to  help- 
the  hanky-panky.  He's  a  gentle- 
num,  as  a  lady  of  yonr  penetration 
must  have  found  ont  by  this- 
time,  and  he's  going    to  be  an 
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engineer.  Jack  Armstrong  is  a 
gentleman.' 

'  Is  his  name  Armstrong?  There 
were  Armstrongs  once  inEsbrongh/ 
Mrs.  Bastable  said. 

'And  so  there  will  be  again, 
ma'am ;  for  Jack  is  the  last  of  the 
ould  stock,  and  he  doesn't  look 
like  letting  the  breed  die  ont,  does 
he?' 

Mrs.  Bastable  started  to  her  feet 
and  canght  the  boy  by  the 
shonlders,  looking  at  his  face. 

'Lord!'  she  cried,  'he  isn't 
Johnny  Armstrong's  son?' 

'That  and  nothing  else/  said 
Myles. 

'I  thought  I  knew  his  face. 
And  to  think  that  Johnny  Arm- 
strong's son  was  in  my  honse  ten 
years  ago,  and  me  not  to  know  it ! 
Now  look  here;  Myles  Cuolahan, 
there's  one  thing  yonll  please  to 
remember :  howeyer  yon  got  hold 
of  Johnny  Armstrong's  son  you 
know  best,  but  the  Armstrongs 
were  gentlemen  always,  though 
Johnny  did  go  down  in  the  world. 
Never  you  let  out  to  any  one  that 
the  boy  here  was  ever  • . .  ever  . .  • 
in  my  house.' 

'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  Mrs. 
Bastable,'  said  Jack. 

'  Perhaps  not ;  and  you^e  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nor  me 
neither.  But  I  don't  tell  people 
that  I  can  bring  ghosts  into  their 
houses  by  swarms  if  only  the  right 
man  gets  hold  of  me,  nor  I  dcm't 
want  people  to  know.  You  are  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Jack  Armstrong; 
I  know  all  about  your  family, 
though  who  your  mother  was  I 
don't  know.  She  was  Cumberland 
bom,  she  was.  You  are  going  to 
get  up  in  the  world.  Dont  let  out 
by  even  a  whisper  that  you've  ever 
worn  a  page's  dress,  and  I  shan't. 
Myles  Cuolahan,  youll  remember. 
As  for  my  husband,  I  think  he 
must  be  dead,  or  else  he'd  want 
me  i^ain,  because  he's  the  greatest 
mesmerist  in  aU  the  world,  and 


I'm  the  greatest  clairvoyong.  If 
he  were  not  dead,  he'd  be  baek 
again,  throwing  me  into  my  old 
trances.  But  he  is  either  d^  or 
far  off,  for  I  never  feel  him  as  I 
used  to.  Oh!  he's  dead!  he's  dead! 
my  poor  man !' 

'  Don't  take  on,'  whispered  Myles. 
'  There's  plenty  of  good  men  left 
in  the  world  disconsolate  like  your- 
self, more's  the  pity.' 

But  Mrsj  Bastable  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  gallantry,  and 
retreated  across  the  road  to  La- 
burnum Yilla. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  Jack 
was  passing  on  his  way  home  i^m 
work,  he  met  a  lady,  who  accosted 
him,  to  his  great  astonishment. 

'  Mr.  Armstrong,'  she  said,  with 
the  sweetest  of  smiles.  '  It  surely 
is  Mr.  Armstrong,  is  it  not?  I 
thought  so.  We  are  near  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  Armstrong,  and  I  learn 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Bastable,  my  companion — ^in  fact,' 
she  added,  with  a  charming  can- 
dour, 'her  late  husband  was  my 
second  cousin.  My  name  is  Mer- 
rion,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  come  over  any  evening 
that  you  can  spare  from  your 
studies.' 

Jack  was  in  his  workman's  dress, 
but  in  Esbrough  these  things  are 
not  much  regarded. 

'Come  this  evening,  then,  Mr. 
Armstrong,'  continued  the  widow. 
'  Come  and  take  tea  with  us.  Go 
home  and  make  yourself  present- 
able, and  we  will  wait  for  you.' 

She  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
tripi>ed  away  across  the  road,  the 
airiest  of  full-grown  sylphs.  Jack 
turned  moodily  into  the  cottage. 

'Here  is  a  bore,  Myles,'  he 
grumbled.  'I've  got  to  go  and 
have  tea  with  Mrs.  Merrion,  to  meet 
Mrs.  Bastable,  just  when  I  wanted 
a  long  evening's  work.' 

'Never  mind  the  work.  Jack. 
It's  in  great  good  luck  ye  axe.  I 
saw  her  go  by  yesterday.    Oh,  the 
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SamteP  Myles  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heayen,  and  went  on  preparing  his 
coffee.  'Be  thankfal.  Jack — ye 
will  be  when  you're  my  age — ^when 
a  pnrty  woman  speaks  to  yon.  Go ; 
put  on  yonr  best  clothes — thim  as 
ye  wear  at  Mr.  Bayliss's — and  be 
civil  to  thim  both.  That  Mrs.  Bas- 
table's  not  bad-looking — I've  seen 
worse — for  an  Englishwoman ;  bnt 
too  mnch  jowl.' 

'  Why,  her  eyes  are  like  oysters/ 
said  Jack. 

'  And  what  can  be  better  than 
oysters,  tell  me  now?  There's 
pearls  in  oysters,  too.* 

When  Jack  presented  himself, 
he  found  Mrs.  Merrion  dressed  to 
receive  him :  over-dressed,  a  little ; 
bat  the  heavy  folds  of  her  black 
velvet  fell  gracefully  round  her 
tall,  full  figure,  and  the  gold 
chains  and  bracelets  glittered  and 
shone  in  the  lamplight  Jack 
noticed  how  white  were  her  hands, 
though  rather  large ;  how  full  and 
lustrous  her  eyes  were :  and  he  saw 
— for  Jack  was  observant — ^that 
there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
rouge  upon  her  velvet  cheeks. 

'  Is  it  not  provoking,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong?' she  cried.  '  Mrs.  Bastable 
has  got  one  of  her  headaches  this 
evening,  and  you  will  have  to 
mope  yourself  to  death  with  me. 
Do  you  think  you  can  bear  my 
company  for  a  whole  evening? 
Stay  with  me  an  hour,  and  then 
you  shall  go  whenever  you  like. 
And  now,  if  you  will  ring  the  bell, 
you  shall  have  some  tea.' 

Mrs.  Merrion's  tea  meant  a 
dainty  spread,  hastily  improvised 
by  one  who  was  experienced  in 
'  petites  surprises.'  It  was  only  an 
hour  or  so  since  she  had  invited 
Jack ;  but  there  were  delicate  cut- 
lets, a  little  curry,  p&t6  cut  in 
slices,  toast  covered  with  tooth- 
some little  fish,  and  a  bottle  of 
French  wine.  All  this  was  at 
Jack's  end :  at  her  own  was  a  little 
tray  with  coffee. 


'  Now,  Mr.  Armstrong,  give  me 
the  least  little  bit  of  curry — it  is 
prawn  curry,  made  by  myself,  with ' 
cocoa-nut  in  it ;  and  you  may  give 
me  a  single  glass  of  wine — it  is 
Gob  Estoumel;  and  then  let  me 
see  you  make  a  good  tea.' 

Jack  laughed,  and  had  as  good 
a  dinner  as  he  had  ever  sat  down 
to— even  at  Mr.  Fortescue's. 

After  the  coffee,  Mrs.  Merrion 
placed  him  in  an  ea^y-chair,  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  him.  She 
twisted  a  cigarette  for  him,  but 
Jack  refused  it;  whereupon  she 
looked  with  longing  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  put  it  back  in  the 
cigarette-box.  And  then  she  began 
to  ask  him  questions. 

She  had  a  wheedling  way,  half 
of  flattery,  half  of  pretended  in- 
terest, under  which  this  innocent 
Cherubin  succumbed  in  a  moment, 
and  bared  his  whole  life.  To  be 
sure  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  Then  she  played  to 
him — gentle  music,  with  the  pas- 
sion in  it  of  those  who  are  loved, 
not  of  those  who  love;  such  as 
should  be  sung,  in  some  island 
where  it  is  always  afternoon,  while 
lovers  lie  in  arbours  and  gaze  into 
the  depths  of  each  other's  eyes. 
And  then  she  sang,  in  a  low  and 
soft  voice,  that  could  be  strong  and 
swelled  up  at  intervals,  as  if  the 
depths  of  her  nature  could  find 
expression  in  trumpet  tones,  if 
necessary.  And  then,  while  the 
yoimg  man's  nerves  were  all  qui- 
vering with  excitement — for  what 
mechanician  or  mathematician  was 
ever  deaf  to  music? — ^she  came 
back  to  her  chair;  turned  the 
lamp  half  down,  so  tbat  the  light 
of  the  fire  alone  was  reflected  back 
from  the  pictures,  and  brought  out 
great  masses  of  red  colour,  with  deep 
and  black  shade  in  the  curtains. 
And  then,  in  a  murmurous  voice, 
she  began  to  talk. 

Jack  was  sitting — ^how  he  got 
there  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  he — 
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on  the  low  stool  at  her  feet  She 
was  twining  her  fingers  about  his 
curly  locks,  and  dropping  out  her 
silver  stream  of  sentences — all  dis- 
jointed— as  if  she  wanted  no  answer 
to  any  of  them,  and  let  her  thoughts 
glide  as  they  would.  But  she 
neyer  took  her  hand  from  him; 
and  as  she  spoke  her  fingers 
stroked  his  cheek,  or  lightly 
touched  his  eyes,  or  played  with 
his  curls. 

'Jack  Armstrong  .  .  .  Jack  .  . 
it's  a  pretty  name  .  .  you  know  I 
liked  you  the  yery  first  time  I  ever 
saw  you  .  .  .  My  poor  husband,  the 
(general,  always  said  that  if  we  had 
any  children  one  should  be  Jack. 
But  we  never  had  any — I  was  too 
young,  or  he  was  too  old  ...  I 
don't  know  ...  He  died  two  years 
ago.  You  are  a  very  handsome 
boy.  Jack.  Let  me  call  you  Jack ; 
not  Mr.  Armstrong,  it's  too  stifiL 
And  you  shall  call  me  by  my  name 
— Adelaide.  .  .  .  Do  you  like  Ade- 
laide? Adelaide  Constance.  Call 
me  Constance,  if  you  Uke  it  better. 
Call  me  Sappho — call  me  Doris 
— call  me  Lalage  or  Chloris — 
only,  only  call  me  thine.  .  .  . 
What  nonsense !  .  .  My  husband's 
sister.  Lady  Susan — but  you  are 
not  interested  in  me  and  my  people. 
.  .  .  You  are  a  very  handsome 
boy,  indeed.  Jack,  and  I  mean  to 
be  very  fond  of  you.  ...  I  am 
ever  so  much  older  than  you, 
though  you  are  so  big  and  strong. 
How  old  are  you  ?  Twenty  ?  Why 
I  am  four-and-twenty — twenty- 
four  .  .  .  poor  me!  getting  an 
old,  old,  withered  woman  I  You 
men  only  care  for  a  woman  so  long 
as  she  has  got  her  early  freshness 
of  youth  and  good  looks.  When 
they  are  gone,  your  love  goes  too, 
and  you  let  us  die — if  we  can  die 
— or  live,  if  you  call  it  life,  without 
love.  Love? — ^your  time  is  not 
come  yet.  Jack,  but  it  will,  some 
day  .  .  .  and  then  you  will  know. 
Love  ? — Jack,  there  is  nothing  in 


the  world  else  worth  living  for. 
You  may  invent  your  machines, 
and  be  as  clever  as  you  can.  But 
they  are  only  good  for  one  thing 
— ^to  make  money,  and  then  to 
spend  it  with  the  girl  you  love. 
This  is  a  beautiful  country.  There 
are  always  some  men  slaving  and 
working  to  put  money  together; 
and  when  they  are  dead,  there  are 
always  their  sons,  spending  it  in 
making  themselves  happy.  Make 
up  ^your  mind  to  save  money, 
Jack,  and  to  spend  it  yourself.  In- 
vent something  that  will  force 
other  people  to  pile  up  a  great 
fortune  for  you  before  you  are 
forty.  Then  go  up  to  London  and 
enjoy  it.  Flowers  are  nice,  and 
so  is  sunshine — ^so  is  champagne 
— so  is  music  .  .  .  but  Jack — 
Jack  —  remember  —  remember — 
remember  that  all  these  things  are 
nothing  without  a  woman  to  en- 
joy them  with.' 

As  she  spoke  she  stooped  her 
head,  and  lightly  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead. 

'  Go,'  she  said,  '  you  are  only 
a  boy ;  and  they  would  tell  you  I 
have  been  corrupting  you.  That 
is  nonsense.  You  are  a  man  al- 
most— quite — very  soon  you  will 
know  that  I  am  right.  Work^ 
Jack.  Make  money  as  fast  as  you 
can,  because  money  brings  love, 
and  champagne,  and  feasts;  it 
brings  bright  eyes  and  merry 
voices;  it  turns  the  earth  into 
heaven.' 

Jack  felt  giddy  and  ashamed 
as  he  rose. 

'Jack,'  Mrs.  Merrion  went  on 
in  quite  a  different  voice,  '  Mrs. 
Bastable  is  a  shocking  pump. 
There  is  no  good  coming  here  to 
meet  her.  Come  only  when  she 
is  out,  and  you  and  I  can  sit  here 
and  talk  to  each  other.  My  Pauline 
I  brought  from  Paris.  She  will 
not  talk,  you  know.' 

Jack  wondered  why  Pauline 
should  not  talk  if  she  pleased; 
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bat  he  did  not  say  so,  and  pre- 
sently repaired  homewards.  The 
snoring  of  honest  Myles  pealed 
load  and  long  in  the  cottage ;  and 
Jack  tossed  abont  in  his  bed  with 
troubled  dreams  and  heated 
thoughts. 

As  for  Mrs.  Merrion,  that  ex- 
cellent woman  went  to  her  bed- 
room, where  a  fire  was  burning; 
she  took  off  her  finery,  certainly 
looking  considerably  over  four- 
and-twenty  when  it  was  gone,  and 
then  she  smoked  a  cigarette  with 
a  hot  glass  of  brandy-and-water. 
Mrs.  Bastable,  who  had  indeed 
spent  the  eyening  in  the  kitchen 
with  Pauline,  had  neither  brandy 
and  water,  nor  cigarette,  nor  fire 
in  her  room.  Perhaps  she  had 
the  blessings  of  a  calm  conscience. 
I  haye  long  suspected  that  people 
who  ought,  considering  the  ways 
of  their  lives,  to  be  the  most  sleep- 
less and  dream-haunted,  pass  the 
most  innocent  and  refreshing 
nights.  At  least,  whatever  Mrs. 
Merrion's  conscience  might  have 
been,  she  slept  like  a  babe  of  six 
months  old. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Jack's 
periodical  visits  to  Laburnum 
Yiila.  Henceforth  it  was  under- 
stood that  on  Friday  night  he  was 
to  spend  the  evening  with  Mrs. 
Merrion.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  lady  devoted  the  whole 
time  to  such  conversation  as  we 
have  described.  Jack  found  it, 
after  a  time,  sugary,  and  would 
have  no  more  of  it.  Her  talk 
about  flowers,  and  chami)agne, 
and  music  bored  him,  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  understand  the 
connection  of  these  refinements 
with  his  own  life.  Then  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  that  he  be- 
came irritated  and  suspicious  when 
she  talked  about  the  kind  of 
London  life  she  liked  best,  and 
changed  the  subject.  But  her 
theme  always  came  round  to  love, 
only  now  it  was  love  in  the  coun- 


try, with  the  buttercups  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  factory  chim- 
ney visible  in  the  distance.  The 
mind  will  only  assimilate  what  it 
has  a  taste  for,  and  what  it  already 
knows  something  of,  and  Jack's 
nature  threw  off  the  subtle  poison 
of  Mrs.  Merrion's  suggestionB  as 
he  washed  his  hands  of  the  oil 
after  the  bell  struck  six.  He  called 
her  Adelaide  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room. She  called  him  Jack, 
or  sometimes  dear  Jack ;  but  she 
never  kissed  him  now,  because 
Jack  was  twenty-four,  bearded, 
tall,  and  manly ;  and  he  never  even 
dreamed  of  kissing  her. 

Youthfiil  England  is  so  wise 
that  it  will  probably  think  this 
insensibility  of  Jack  to  proceed 
from  stupidity ;  yet  Jack  was  not 
stupid:  or  from  a  naturally  cold 
heart;  jet  Jack  was  full  of  pos- 
sible passion. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

It  was  when  Jack  was  completing 
his  apprenticeship  that  a  great 
event  happened  to  Myles  Guolahan. 
He  got  back  his  daughter.  Norah 
came  home  to  live  with  him.  The 
idea  of  her  return  was  a  brilliant 
thought  hit  upon  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  Bedesbufy,  where  he  went, 
now  that  his  life  was  settled  in- 
stead of  nomadic,  regularly  every 
quarter.  The  same  forms  were 
always  gone  through,  with  coffee 
and  cake,  save  that  Norah,  having 
communicated  to  Miss  Ferens'  a 
larger  idea'  of  her  father's  appe- 
tite, the  refection,  though  the  same 
in  kind,  was  wonderfully  altered 
as  regards  quantity. 

'  And  now,  father,'  said  Norah 
always  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  home  life  of  that  strange 
house  where  Jack  and  her  &ther 
lived  in  bachelor  chummery;  'now, 
father,  tell  me,  please,  something 
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abont  your  asm  life — how  yon  go 
on  eyery  day.' 

Myles  langhed.  He  conld  not 
understand  her  longing  to  know 
all  the  details,  eren  the  smallest, 
of  his  daily  life — a  thing  which 
seemed  so  simple  to  know.  Be- 
sides  he  had  told  her  already  a 
dozen  times. 

'How  we  live,  Norah?  Well, 
then,  111  begin  at  the  beginning. 
The  0|ild  woman,  she  comes  and 
makes  breakfast.  fAll  the  morning 
I  go  coUecting,  and  Jack,  he  goes 
hammering.  We  haye.  onr  dinner 
at  one,  and  at  six,  when  Jack 
comes  home,  we  have  onr  tea ;  and 
at  nine,  when  Jack  has  done  his 
work,  we  haye  our  sapper;  and 
then  we  go  to  bed  at  ten.  That 
is  how  we  live.' 

'Tell  me  what  the  house  is 
like.' 

Myles's  face  brightened. 

"Tis  a  jewel  of  a  house.  Norah, 
darlint,  when  will  ye  come  and 
see  it?  Wait  tiU  I  tell  ye.  There's 
a  creeper  outside  all  in  flower 
now,  because  'tis  June,  and  it 
hangs  each  side  of  the  porch. 
There's  a  garden  in  front,  with  a 
lilac-tree  and  flowers — roses  and 
mignonette ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed  a  raal  shamrock,  which 
Jack  put  ^  there  for  me.  And 
there's  two  rooms  downstairs,  let 
alone  a  loyely  kitchen  at  the  back, 
where  I'd  like  to  sit  myself;  but 
it  isn't  manners,  with  Jack  a 
gentleman.  One  of  them  rooms 
is  mine,  an'  it's  there  that  we  haye 
our  dinners  and  our  teas ;  and  the 
other  is  Jack's,  where  he's  got  his 
lathe.  His  books  is  all  there,  too, 
and  a  mighty  lot  he's  got  on  the 
shelyes.  Where  the  knowledge  is 
all  put  away  the  Lord  knows. 
There's  a  table  there  too,  and  a 
couple  o'  chairs ;  and  sometimes  I 
flit  there  and  watch  him  while  the 
wheels  go  round — ^whirr-r-r — and 
he  stands  oyer  it  quiet  and  graye, 
like  a  praste  at  a  mass,  and  pre- 


sently there  it  is,  finished  and 
done,  neat  and  illigant.' 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
idea  came  to  him. 

'  Norah,  my  rosebud — ^Norah,  as- 
thore — Norah,  alaunah,  it's  happy 
I  should  be  as  the  lark  in  the  sky 
with  his  song  and  his  little  wing& 
beating  time  to  his  tune,  if  we'd 
got  you  with  us,  too,  to  sing  of  an 
evening  while  the  wheels  of  the 
lathe  go  round  and  round.  For 
Jack's  so  full  of  thought  that  he 
cannot  talk  to  me,  and,  for  want 
of  somebody  to  talk  to,  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if. I  must  get  the 
pack  upon  my  back  and  go  off^ 
upon  the  road  again  where  all  the 
people  know  Myles  Ouolahan.' 

Norah  said  nothing. 

'  Gome  home  to  your  old  father,, 
darlint.  Come  home.  Bring  him 
the  smiles  upon  your  lovely  fiice,. 
an^d  the  kisses  of  your  sweet  lips, 
and  the  songs  that  oome  all  fresh 
from  your  tender  young  heart* 
It's  hungering  and  thirsting  I  am 
to  get  my  Norah  back  i^ain.  And 
she  a  lady.  And  Jack  a  gentleman. 
And  me  a  proud  and  happy  man.' 

Norah  said  nothing.  Only  she 
stroked  her  father's  face  and  her 
eyes  glistened. 

'Ifs  a  poor  place,  compared 
with  this,  Norah.  The  furniture 
isn't  like  Miss  Ferens's.  There's 
no  pictures,  and  no  books,  only 
Jack's,  filled  with  queer  figures 
and  letters  that  look  like  heathen 
Hebrew.  And  there's  no  reason 
why  you  should  leave  the  kind,, 
good  woman  that  brought  you  up,, 
only  that  your  father  loves  yon. 
Don't  cry,  mavourneen ;  don't  cry. 
Why  should  your  purty  eyes  be 
spoiled  wid  the  tears  ?  Only  think 
of  me.  And  if  you  see  the  way, 
come  home  and  make  me  happy. 
And  now,  Norah,  I'll  have  another 
cup  of  coffee,  and  111  finish  tho. 
cake,  and  be  off.' 

Norah  went  straight  to  Miss 
Ferens  and  told  her  alL    It  was. 
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in  the  twilight  of  the  Jane  day/ 
and  they  sat  in  the  garden  while 
the  noise  of  the  town  rolled  npon 
their  ears  from  below,  the  cries 
of  the  boats  npon  the  riyer,  the 
rolling  of  wheels,  the  songs  of  the 
streets,  as  of  some  nnquiet  world 
which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
Norah  lay  npon  the  grass  holding 
Miss  Ferens's  hand  while  she  told 
her  tale,  and  laying  it  against  her 
cheek  while  she  spoke,  in  soft, 
caressing  fashion. 

'  It  is  my  father,  dear,'  she  con- 
cluded. 

Miss  Ferens  kissed  her,  and  the 
tears  dropped  npon  Norah's  fore- 
head with  the  action. 

'  He  is  yonr  father,  child,'  she 
repeated,  in  the  strange,  harsh 
Toice  with  which  she  spoke  when 
strongly  moved.  'He  is  yonr 
father.  I  have  looked  for  this  for 
many  years.  No,  Norah,  dear,  I 
do  not  reproach  you.  I  do  not 
feel  any  bitterness  or  disappoint- 
ment, so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
Thank  God !  I  know  now  that  we 
love  each  other,  and  always  shall, 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
Yon  are  my  child,  my  very  own 
child:  you  have  made  my  life 
happy:  but  I  could  not  hope  to 
keep  you  for  ever.  Only  you  are 
claimed  from  me  in  a  way  which 
I  did  not  look  for.  Norah,  I  will 
tell  you  all.  When  I  took  you 
from  your  father  he  was — I  mean 
his  circumstances — were  such  that 
I  expected  never  to  set  my  eyes 
on  him  again.  I  thought  he 
would  go  away,  be  forgotten  and 
lost,  never  appear  any  more,  never 
And  out  where  we  were  gone,  and 
that  you  would  be  mine  alone.  It 
is  not  so.  He  is  prosperous,  and 
asks  for  his  daughter  back  again. 
What  can  we  say  or  do?  Ton 
must  go,  Norah.' 

-  The  evening  breeze  sighed  as 
Norah  looked  round  upon  the 
lovely  garden,  and  saw  the  great 
sqnare  cathedral  tower  frowning 


upon  her  against  the  dark-blue 
summer  sky. 

'You  must  go;  but  you  must 
go  happily.  Only,  Norah,  do  not 
leave  me  quite  alone.' 

'  As  if  I  could  ever  forget  you, 
dear!'  said  the  girl. 

'No,'  replied  Miss  Ferens  in 
her  deepest  tones, '  you  will  never 
forget  me — that  I  know.'  It  was 
exactly,  to  an  outsider,  as  if  Dr. 
Eeate,  of  whipping  memory,  was 
informing  apupil,  after  hisseventy- 
times-seventh  flogging,  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget  the  flogger. 
'  You  will  not  forget  me.  We  have 
learned  each  other  too  weU.  Of 
that  I  am  not  afraid.  But  think 
of  me,  dear,  alone  in  this  house, 
and  come  to  see  me  often.  Give 
me  till  to-morrow  to  think.' 

She  rose  and  walked  about  the 
gravel  walks  of  her  garden,  hold- 
ing Norah  by  the  hand.  From 
time  to  time  she  drew  the  girl 
nearer  to  her  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

'  You  are  eighteen,  child — al- 
most a  woman.  I  cannot  bear — ^I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  you 
should  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  rough  and  coarse  men. 
Tell  me  about — ^this — ^this  Jack.' 

Miss  Ferens  had,  from  the  very 
beginning,  nursed  a  blind  jealousy 
of  poor  Jack. 

'  Jack  is  a  gentleman.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue,  and  taught  all  sorts  of  things. 
Jack  goes  to  proper  people's  houses. 
His  ancestors  were  the  owners  of 
all  Esbrongh,  and  Jack  is  going  to 
make  his  fortune.  I  am  proud  of 
my  brother  Jack.' 

'  But  he  isn't  your  brother,  dear 
Norah.  That  is  —  yes  —  go .  on 
thinking  him  your  brother.  And 
there  are  no  rough  people  go  to 
the  house  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  so.  If  there  are, 
dear,  can  you  not  trust  me  to  hold 
my  own  ?  Besides,  I  mean  to  turn 
them  out    Oh!  I  shall  be  very 
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1}raTe.  And  then  I  am  to  come 
and  see  you  often.' 

They  went  indoors.  Miss  Ferens 
was  excitable  and  neryons.  She 
took  down  books  from  the  cases 
and  laid  them  in  piles. 

'  Yon  will  want  your  Tennyson, 
dear — ^and  here  is  Keats,  though  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  is  the  best 
poet  for  a  young  lady  to  read. 
Here  is  the  "  Christian  Year  "  for 
you.  You  like  it,  though  I  think 
it  is  sentimental.  And  here  are  all 
your  favourites.  You  must  take 
them  all  away  with  you.' 

'  Indeed,  I  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  strip  your  beautiful  shelyes? 
And  what  shall  I  read  when  I 
come  to  see  you  ?' 

'  Norah,  let  me  have  my  own 
way.  I've  never  given  you,  I  do 
believe,  a  single  thing  in  my  life. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  begin.  All 
these  books  are  yours.  If  I  want 
them,  I  shall  buy  them  again. 
Now  for  a  piano.  Will  you  have 
this  one,  that  you  learned  to  play 
upon,  or  shall  I  buy  you  a  new 
one  altogether?' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Ferens  I'  cried  Norah, 
'  I  cannot  take  it.' 

'  And  I  cannot  play  on  it  when 
you  are  gone.  Norah,  every  note 
would  go  straight  to  my  heart. 
Take  the  piano,  and  I  will  get 
another.' 

And  so  with  everything ;  Norah 
was  not  to  go  empty-handed  to 
her  new  home.  Dresses,  music, 
books,  pictures — she  was  to  take 
all  that  could  make  her  life 
brighter  or  happier. 

It  was  late  when  they  went  to 
bed.  In  the  night.  Miss  Ferens 
was  lying,  sleepless  and  tearful, 
thinking  of  the  lonely  future  be- 
fore her,  when  a  figure  in  white 
stepped  into  the  room  and  knelt 
down  beside  her,  clasping  her 
round  the  neck. 

'  Tell  me  not  to  go.  Miss  Fer- 
lens,  and  I  won't  go.    It  is  cruel 


and  hard  for  me  to  leave  you  all 
alone.    Tell  me  not  to  go.' 

'  You  must  go,  darling  Norah ! 
You  must  go,  my  love,  my  sweet, 
the  only  joy  of  my  life!  Don't 
tempt  me.  It  is  your  duty — our 
duty.  Let  us  pray  to  be  guided 
in  our  duty.' 

Through  the  open  casement  the 
moon  shone  upon  the  kneeling 
figures  of  the  two :  withered,  im- 
lovely,  harsh,  the  features  and  the 
form  of  the  elder — fresh,  young, 
bright  and  faAi  those  of  the  younger. 
Norah's  long  black  hair  streamed 
down  her  back  and  lay  in  ringlets 
on  the  fioor  while  she  knelt ;  her 
fair  young  cheek  pressed  upon  the 
hand  of  the  other,  which  she  held 
in  her  own,  looked  white  and  sil- 
very in  the  bright  moonlight ;  the 
folds  of  her  white  drapery  showed 
the  contour  of  her  shapely  figure ; 
her  pretty  feet,  bare  and  white, 
lay  wpon  the  carpet;  her  eyes 
were  full  and  streaming  with  tears. 
They  prayed  silently  for  help,  and 
help  came,  as  it  always  does,  to 
those  who  do  not  mistrust  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things. 

Presently  they  arose,  and  sitting 
together  on  the  bed,  they  talked  of 
the  strange  outer  world,  where 
rude  rough  men  live,  and  uncouth 
women  turn  Paradise  into  Pande- 
monium. Little  knew  Miss  Ferens 
of  the  wickedness  and  dangers  of 
the  world,  save  for  that  brief  time 
when  she  tried  district  visiting  in 
Sheffield,  and  picked  up  in  its 
slums — ^Norah.  But  she  knew  it 
was  something  beyond  her  ken, 
for  which  Norah  had  been  in- 
sufficiently prepared,  and  she 
trembled. 

'  I  do  not  know  much,  Norah, 
but  I  know  something.  There  are 
always  wicked  men,  and  foolish 
women.  Ah  I' — she  gave  a  great 
gasp,  and  caught  the  girl  close  to 
her  breast — ^'if  I  ouly  thought 
that  your  father  was  watchful,  and 
— and — ^your  brother  good.' 
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'  Jack  is  yery  good/  saidNorali 
solemnly. 

'And  pzeeently  some  one  will 
want  to  marry  you,  and  yon  will 
give  him  all  yonr  heart — ^yoor 
heart  of  hearts — and  think  him 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world, 
when  very  likely  he  will  be  the 
least  And  yonr  father  will  con- 
sent, and  yon  will  go  away  with 
him,  and  perhaps  find  yonr  hero 
a  coward,  and  worse,  and  have 
nothing  to  ponr  out  yonr  affeo- 
tions  on  bnt  yonr  children.  Oh, 
Norah !  and  we  might  have  been 
so  happy — so  happy  here,  as  we 
always  haye  been.' 

'  Bnt  I  am  not  going  to  marry, 
dear — ^I  am  not  eyen  going  to 
think  abont  marrying/ 

*  Yes — ^yes ;  so  all  the  girls  say. 
Bnt  they  do  marry,  when  their 
time  comes.  Women  are  weak, 
dear.  They  cannot  bear  to  say 
no ;  and  when  men  get  foolish,  and 
talk  abont  happiness  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  their  good  resolutions 
f  y  to  the  winds.  Nearly  all  the 
women  that  were  girls  with  me 
are  married.  And  eyen  I— eyen  I 
— the  ugliest  and  the  plainest  of 

them  all No,  Norah,  I  always 

knew  that  I  was  ugly,  and  I  am 
much  too  old  to  pretend  anything 
else— eyen  I,SusanFerens,  I  yerily 
belieye,  would  haye  married  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  if  any 
one  had  asked  me — ^I,  exactly  like 
my  father.  And  he  was  so  ugly 
that  when  he  was  at  college,  the 
men  used  to  call  him — ^they  did, 
Norah — they  used  to  call  him — 
the — the — ^the  DeyiL  Poor  papa! 
with  a  heart  like  Augustine,  and 
a  yoice  like  Chyrsostom.' 

They  passed  the  night  so,  in 
fond  and  encouraging  talk,  and  as 
the  morning  dawned,  Norah's  eyes 
grew  heayy,  and  Miss  Ferens  laid 
her  down  upon  the  bed,  where  she 
slept  tUl  nine.  But  Miss  Ferens 
slept  not  at  all.  The  blow  that 
had  &llen  upon  her  seemed  to 


crush  her.  She  was  thrown  into 
a  misery  that  left  her  no  room  for 
lamentations  and  none  for  sleep. 
Qod  gaye  her  one  thing  to  loye, 
and  that  was  taken  away  ttom  her« 
God  had  made  her  life  happy, 
full,  and  complete,  and  it  was  to 
be  thrown  back  to  its  old  con- 
dition, incomplete,  empty,  and 
dreary.  She  wrote  to  Mjles  Guo- 
lahan: — 

'  Your  daughter  has  told  me  of 
your  wish  to  haye  her  back  with 
you.  I  cannot,  much  as  I  would 
desire,  stand  between  a  father  and 
his  only  child.  She  shall  go  to 
you  wheneyer  you  like.  I  only 
stipulate  that  she  shall  haye  such 
of  the  comforts  of  life  as  are  pos- 
sible ;  that  she  shall  be  considered 
as  a  lady;  that  no  unworthy  com- 
pany be  forced  upon  her — of  which 
I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  care- 
ful; that  you  shall  be  watchful 
of  her  good  name  in  the  slightest 
particular ;  that  she  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  me  eyery  Friday 
to  stay  until  Monday,  and  that 
her  own  rooms  at  least  shall  be 
properly  furnished.  I  send  you 
a  cheque  for  the  last  purpose.  If 
it  IB  not  enough,  let  me  know; 
if  it  is  more  than  enough,  giye  the 
rest  to  Norah.  And  for  all  the 
other  things,  please  understand 
that  you  may  ask  for  as  much  as 
you  please,  proyided  it  is  spent 
in  making  Norah  happy.  I  know 
that  you  loye  the  child.  I  know, 
too,  that  you  haye  risen  aboye  the 
besetting  sin  that  threatened  once 
to  wreck  you.  But  you  haye  neyer 
yet  had  a  young  lady  to  care  for, 
and  it  is  with  the  grayest  mis- 
apprehension that  I  let  her  go 
out  of  my  hands.  Be  watchful 
and  prudeiit,  and  in  any  cases 
of  difficulty  write  to  me.' 

Myles  receiyed  the  letter  with 
eyery  feeling  of  astonishment. 
What  was  he  to  be  watchful 
about?  Why  should  he  be  pru- 
dent?   What  cases  of  difficulty 
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could  arise?  He  Bhowed  it  to 
Jack^  who  read  it  thoughtfully 
and  was  silent  for  awhile. 

'Tou  see,  Myles,'  he  said  at 
length,  'Norah  is  a  princess. 
She  has  heen  brought  up  by  a 
rich  woman,  and  accustomed  to 
little  refinements  that  we  can 
hardly  ofEer  her.  We  shall  haye 
to  make  a  clean  reformation  of  the 
whole  house  before  she  comes. 
There  are  dozens  of  things  to 
alter.' 

'I  know — ^I  know/  said  Myles^ 
thiTiTring  of  furnishing  Norah's 
room.  'Bless  you,  I've  thought 
of  them  all.' 

And  then,  as  bad  luck  would 
hare  it,  he  resolved  on  effecting  a 
great  surprise,  managing  the  whole 
furniture  himself,  and  not  telling 
Jack  when  she  was  to  come. 

Meanwhile  he  set  about  fur- 
nishing her  room.  There  were 
three  rooms  on  the  first  floor; 
Jack's,  his  own^  and  a  small 
room.  He  turned  himself  into 
the  spare  room,  which  was  the 
smallest,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
paper,  paint,  and  decorate  his  old 
bedroom  for  his  daughter.  First, 
he  bought  a  large  and  striking 
pi^ser,  in  which  sunflowers  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  compo- 
sition. Then  he  bought  curtains, 
choosing  a  beautiful  bright  yellow 
chintz.  He  saw  a  toilette-table 
in  an  upholsterer's  shop  and 
bought  that,  but  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  delicate 
pink  hangings  offered  with  it,  se- 
lecting, in  preference,  a  stony-blue 
stuff,  which  he  thought  more  likely 
to  meet  his  daughter's  taste.  He 
purchased  a  large  wooden  bed, 
which  he  decorated  with  scarlet 
curtains.  And  he  laid  under  all 
his  purchases  a  pea-green  carpet 
This  combination  of  colours  he 
heightened  by  hanging  up,  all 
round  the  room,  pictures  which 
he  carefully  selected  for  their 
brightness  of  colour.    It  must  be 


remembered  that  art  education 
had  not  yet  reached  the  level  of 
Myles  Cuolahan,  and  he  had  never 
seen  the  South  Kensington.  All 
his  preparations  completed^  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Ferens. 

Jack  came  home  to  dinner  one 
day,  at  one  o'clock.  He  entered 
the  dining-room — which  was  also 
the  sitting-room — ^as  usual,  in  his 
working  clothes,  oiled,  bedaubed 
with  the  spots  that  in  Esbrough 
do  blamelessly  defile  the  robe  of 
the  earthly  saint.  He  had  not 
yet  even  washed  his  hands  for 
dinner,  and  his  face  was  smirched 
and  begrimed.  At  the  table  sat 
Myles^  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  pound- 
ing away  at  a  piece  of  cokl  boiled 
beef.  And  beside  him,  looking 
bewildered,  troubled,  and  pained, 
stood — a  young  lady.  She  was 
a  tall  young  lady ;  she  had  hair 
so  dark  that  it  might  almost  be 
called  black,  but  with  a  rich  lus- 
trous light  upon  it,  which  covered 
it  with  alternate  waves  of  splen- 
dour and  shade.  She  was  stand- 
ing by  the  table  looking  at  Myles, 
in  an  attitude  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. She  was  gracieuBe  to  look 
upon.  Her  features  were  perfectiy 
regular,  and>  unlike  most  regular 
features,  they  were  touched  with 
a  soft  look  which  turned  beauty 
into  loveliness,  and  made  a  figure 
of  Diana  an  animated  statue  of 
Yenus.  Her  lips  were  parted, 
and  her  eyes,  full  and  tender,  were 
half  filled  with  tears. 

Jack  knew  her  at  once.  This 
goddess  among  maidens,  this 
pearl  of  womanhood,  this  peerless 
girl,  was  none  other  than  Norah. 

The  door  was  open,  and  he  paused 
in  the  doorway,  looking  at  her. 

Myles  heard  his  step,  and  look- 
ing up,  banged  the  table  with  his 
Ipiife  and  fork  and  shouted  and 
laughed. 

'  'TIS  he— 'tis  Jack.  Jack,  'tis 
Norah — come  home  to  us  botii  at 
last    Hiss  her.  Jack— kiss  her.' 
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Norah  said  nothing.  She  looked 
at  him  as  if  there  was  something 
she  did  not  understand. 

She  had  not  been  prepared  for 
a  rough  workman.  Was  this  Jack? 

Jack — a  gentleman  ?  Why^  he 
was  bhick  with  dirt;  his  clothes 
were  black  with  dirt;  he  was  a 
conmion  man ! 

Her  heart  fell  like  lead. 

'  I  would  shake  hands,  Norah/ 
he  said;  'but  I  am  fresh  from 
the  workshop.  Let  me  have  five 
minutes  first.' 

He  hastened  to  his  room,  changed 
his  apparel,  and  went  \M6k, 

Norah  understood  still  less.  He 
was  before  her  now,  dressed  like  a 
gentleman. 

'Now,'  he  said,  'if  you  are 
really  little  Norah,  let  us  shake 
hands.' 

'  If  you  are  really  Jack,'  she  re- 
plied, with  a  little  hesitation. 

'  1  did  not  know  you  were  com- 
ing to-day,'  said  Jack,  thinking  of 
his  first  appearance. 

'  So  I  supposed,'  said  the  young 
lady,  a  little  coldly. 

'  'Twas  myself  Myites  cried.  '  I 
thought  1  would  surprise  you  both. 
And  why  don't  you  kiss  her.  Jack  ? 
Sure,  it  is  little  Norah.' 

They  both  turned  red. 

Then  Myles,  pushing  his  plate, 
now  empty,  into  the  middle  of  the 
table,  called  to  the  old  woman  to 
bring  in  the  pudding;  this  he 
made  short  work  of.  Then  he 
took  down  his  pipe  and  filled  it. 
Then  he  looked  round  at  the  pair, 
and  laughed  aloud. 

'  Myles,'  said  Jack, '  better  light 
the  pipe  in  the  kitchen,  and  smoke 
it  in  the  garden.' 

Myles  looked  astonished,  but, 
perceiying  at  once  that  reason  was 
in  the  injunction,  retired. 

'Pray,  Jack,'  said  Norah,  'do 
you  always  have  dinner  in  this 
way  ?'  ^ 

'  It  is  not  dinner,  Norah ;  it  is 
only  a  mid-day  meal.  We  stoke  at 


one,  we  workmen.  And  we  shall 
change  a  good  many  things,  now 
you  have  come  back.' 

'And  do  you  always  stoke,  as 
you  call  it,  as  you  were  going  to  do 
to-day,  in  that  yery  dirty  dress  ?' 

'Norah,'  said  Jack,  'we  shall 
change  everything.  If  I  had  known 
you  were  coming  to-day,  I  should 
haye  ordered  things  differently.' 

'  Did  you  furnish  my  room  for 
me  ?'  asked  Norah. 

'  No.    Is  it  furnished  ?' 

'  Jack,  I  haye  always  been  told 
that  you  are  a  gentleman,  by  edu- 
cation as  well  as  by  birth.  C!ould 
you  not,  in  your  spare  moments, 
haye  found  time  to  giye  my  poor 
father  some  of  the  elements  of 
what  we  call  polite  conduct  ?' 

Jack  was  silent. 

'  I  looked  to  you  to  do  it.  My 
father  is  quick  to  learn  and  to 
catch  things ;  he  only  wants  to  be 
told.' 

'Norah,  I  neyer  liked  to  tell 
him..  When  I  first  began  my  ap- 
prenticeship I  had  not  the  courage; 
as  time  went  on  I  grew  accustomed 
to  things.' 

'Tell  him  now,'  said  Norah, 
with  a  firm  setting  of  her  upper 
lip ; '  teach  him  now,  or  I  will  neyer 
forgiye  you.' 

She  left  him,  more  angry  and 
hurt  eyen  than  Jack  had  suspected, 
though  his  conscience  smote  hini 
sore,  and  went  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  sat  down  and  cried  till 
her  eyes  were  red.  It  was  truly 
an  unpromising  commencement. 
Jack,  whom  she  had  pictured  as 
her  perfect  gentleman;  Jack,  the 
cheyalier  sans  reproche ;  Jack,  her 
hero,  came  home  at  one  o'clock,  in 
the  dress  of  a  common  workman, 
to  a  dinner  serred,  on  a  bare  table, 
by  an  old  woman  who  made  no 
pretence  eyen  to  be  clean.  Her 
father,  who  loyed  her  so  much, 
who  shed  tears  of  joy  when  he 
brought  her  to  his  cottage,  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
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roles  of  ciyilised  life :  what  should 
she  do,  how  should  she  live  in 
such  a  barrack?  And  then  she 
looked  round  her  room  for  the 
second  time.  Yellow,  gaudy  yel- 
low; red,  staring  red;  green,  a 
ghastly  green ;  blue,  a  blue  which 
seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes — 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  simple, 
and  unmistakable,  droye  sharp 
arrows  into  her  brain,  and  made 
her  head  reel.  Upstairs,  the  mi- 
sery of  the  colours;  downstairs, 
the  misery  of  a  room  which  was 
little  better  than  a  parlour^in  a 
pot-house.  And  Jack  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  all  I  There  was  the 
sting  of  it:  no  trouble  or  care 
about  it  at  all,  though  he  knew 
better  things.  Had  he  come  to 
despise  them,  then  ?  Did  he  think 
that  things  could  go  on  anyhow 
flo  long  as  he  lived  with  Myles 
Cuolahan?  In  her  anger  the 
young  girl  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  wringing  her  hands  and 
'Cryiug. 

All  the  afternoon  she  spent  up- 
stairs, for  she  did  not  dare  to  face 
the  old  woman  and  see  the  squalor 
of  the  sitting-room.  At  six  Jack 
and  Myles  came  home  together, 
and  her  father  caUed  cheerily  to 
her  to  come  down  to  tea. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  brushed  her 
hair,  and  descended.  Myles  caught 
her  by  both  hands  and  danced 
xound  her,  laughing,  crying^  and 
kissing  her  by  turns. 

'Isn't  she  the  real  jewel?'  he 
•  oried.  'Isn't  she  the  picture  of 
her  grandmother,  the  purtiest  girl 
in  all  Pettigo,  for  whose  eyes  my 
grandfather  gave  up  the  Ohuroh, 
and  yery  likely  got  another  million 
years  of  purgatory.  And  well 
bought,  too  I  Te're  like  my  own 
mother,  alaunah,  and  I  love  you 
all  the  better  for  it  Te'ye  got 
her  ^es,  and  her  sweet,  red,  purty 
lips;  and  when  you  laugh,  yell 
haye  her  laugh  as  well.' 
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He  held  her  at  arms'-length 
and  looked  at  her  as  if  she  was  a 
picture.  Then  he  kissed  her  again. 
But  she  was  like  an  unreal  thing 
to  him,  and  he  kissed  her  doubt- 
fully, on  the  forehead,  with  a  cer- 
tain reverence  upon  him,  as  if  it 
was  not  altogether  becoming  one 
in  his  position  to  kiss  so  beautifal 
a  young  lady.  Then  he  placed  her 
in  his  own  easy-chair,  and  sat  op- 
posite to  her,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  knees. 

Jack  meanwhile  stood  awk- 
wardly at  the  doorway,  saying  no- 
thing, but  wondering  how  they 
were  going  to  manage.  What  were 
they  to  do  with  a  young  lady? 
And  could  this  be  the  child  he 
remembered  to  have  carried  about  ? 
— who  had  slept  in  his  arms; 
whom  he  had  promised,  boy  as 
he  was,  her  dying  mother  to  pro- 
tect? 

Norah  made  tea.  In  his  delight 
her  father  drank  as  many  cups  as 
she  would  give  him,  eating  up,  by 
way  of  stay  before  supper,  some- 
thing like  a  loaf  of  bread.  Tea 
despatched,  he  swept,  by  a  dex- 
terous movement  of  his  huge  hand, 
all  the  crumbs  on  the  floor — ^he 
had  made  a  good  many.  Norah 
shrank  back  appalled.  Then  he 
tossed  all  the  plates  and  cups  to- 
gether, carried  them  out  of  the 
room,  and  came  back,  with  a  smile 
of  ineffable  satisfaction,  to  finish 
the  clearing-up  by  wiping  the  table 
with  his  own  handkerchief. 

'  And  what  will  we  do  with  you 
now,  alaunah  ?*  asked  Myles.  '  I'd 
like  to  do  nothing  but  look  in 
your  sweet  face  all  the  day,  and 
I'd  be  contented.' 

'  I  should  like,'  said  Norah,  '  to 
go  for  a  walk  with  Jack,  and  see 
the  place.' 

Jack  trembled,  because  he  anti- 
cipated trouble;  but  he  said  no- 
thing. 

'  Will  you  take  me  somewhere  ?* 
said  Norah,  when  they  were  out- 
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side  ihe  house;  'anywhere^  if  we 
can  be  quiet' 

Jack  led  her  to  some  open  fields 
— ^it  was  in  early  snmmer-^where 
the  path  led  acsross  grass  that  the 
breath  of  the  smelting-fiimaoeB 
had  not  yet  spoiled.  Behind  rose 
the  smoke  of  the  town,  like  a 
dome,  for  the  OTening  was  still; 
before  them  stretched  fax  off  the 
green  hills,  and  on  the  left  the 
ooean,  half  a  mile  away.  Norah 
looked  ronnd  and  drew  a  breath. 

'  Tour  town  is  hateftd  and  ngly/ 
she  said;  '  your  conntry  is  flat  and 
ugly:  why  do  yon  liTe  here?' 

'  We  live  where  onr  work  forces 
ns  to  liye/  replied  Jack.  'It  is 
not  like  Bedesbnry.  Do  not  judge 
ns,  Norah,  by  yonr  first  day.  I  did 
not  know  that  yon  were  coming,  or 
I  should  haye  done  something  to 
make  it  a  little  different' 

'  Jack,'  she  said, '  yon  must  1  It 
woidd  driye  me  mad  I  Ton  know 
what  I  want'  ' 

'  I  know,'  said  Jack,  with  a  sigh. 
'  But  oh,  Norah !  he  is  so  kind,  so 
self-denying,  so  entirely  true,  that 
I  neyer  liked  to  say  anything.' 

'It  is  because  my  father  is  all 
this,  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
him.  But  I  must  haye  more :  I 
must  haye  no  one  else  ashamed 
of  him.  When  I  went  away  to  liye 
with  Miss  Ferens,  if  I  had  been 
old  enough  I  should  haye  said, 
"  Jack,  iake  care  of  my  father." ' 

'  It  was  what  your  mother  said, 
Norah.  I  haye  taken  some  care  of 
him,  perhaps ;  forgiye  me  if  I  haye 
not  done  more.' 

'  I  cannot  bear  it !'  said  the  girl, 
passionately.  'Jack,  it  is  your 
£ault ! — ^your  fault  I  Bemember, 
you  were  taken  from  the  gutter, 
like  me.  We  are  both  of  us  chil- 
dren of  the  street  And  now  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  you  despise 
my  poor  father,  and  haye  not 
thought  it  worth  your  while  eyen 
to  try  and  teach  him  the  things 
he  ought  to  know.    It  is  cruel  1 — 


it  is  cruel  I  Did  you  neyer  think 
of  me  ?  And  if  you  eyer  gaye  me  a 
thought,  did  you  picture  me 
brought  up  in  a  hoyel,  and  Hying 
anyhow?  My  poor  father  1  my 
dear[£atherl  my  kind  and  affec- 
tionate father!  Oh,  Jack!  how 
could  you  ? — how  could  you  ?' 

She  stopped:  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  yoice  broko 
down.    Jack  could  say  nothing. 

'  Giye  me  back  my  father,'  she 
said,  'as  he  ought  to  be!  Be- 
member, Jack,  if  you  do  not  help 
me  now,  I  will  neyer  forgiye  you ! 
— ^neyer !'; 

'  Norah  I — dear  Norah ! — forgiye 
me,  and  haye  patience.' 

'  Oh,  Jack !  there  are  we  three 
—only  three  of  us,  together  in 
the  world — ^you  and  he,  and  I; 
and  I  don't  know  which  of  us 
two  he  loyes  the  best  But  I  can- 
not speak  to  him ;  and  you  must  !*" 
'Norah!  trust  me  a  little.  I 
can  hardly  realise  yet  that  you  are 
the  little  girl  I  used  to  run  about 
with.  Giye  us  a  little  time — a  few 
days.  To-night  your  father  shall 
do  as  he  pleases ;  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  see  a  difference.' 

They  went  back.  Myles  wa& 
sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeyes,  smoking 
a  pipe.  He  began  to  sing  when 
they  came  in.  It  was  growing 
dark,  and  one  lighted  candle  stood 
on  the  table.  Eyerything  looked 
squalid.  There  were  no  pictures ; 
nothing  on  the  mantleshelf ;  aboye 
all,  no  flowers.  The  curtains  were 
dingy ;  the  carpet  was  dirty. 

'  Come  and  see  my  lathe,  Norah,' 
said  Jack. 

She  followed  him  into  a  room 
which  was  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  other.  Jack  lit  the  lamp,  and 
showed  her  his  books  on  the 
sl^elyes,  the  lathe  at  which  he 
worked,  the  cunning  things  he 
had  made  out  of  it,  the  designs 
which  he  had  drawn,  and  all  with 
a  gentle,  deferent  air,  patiently 
explaining   one    thing  after  the 
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other^  which  went  to  the  girrs 
heart  She  looked  him  frankly 
in  face  with  her  two  deep  black 
ejea,  at  length  holding  out  both 
her  hands,  and  saying  softly, 
'  Jack,  I  forgive  yoxL' 

Jack  langhed,  and  took  her 
hands.  Why  did  he  not  kiss  her  ? 
It  troubled  Norah ;  but  still  it  was 
something  to  be  on  good  terms 
again  with  Jack.  In  this  room 
he  was  her  hero  again.  Here  he 
was  strong,  cleyer,  braye;  in  the 
other  ....  Tou  see,  it  was  not  till 
that  day  that  Jack  even  realised  the 
true  discomforts  of  his  life,  and 
with  his  thoughts  full  of  his  work, 
he  never  noticed  those  little  ex- 
centrioitieB  of  behaTiour  which 
Norah's  presence  brought  out  so 
TiTidly.  So  that  he  was  sheepish, 
silent,  and  abashed.  Then,  hand 
in  hand,  they  went  back.  It  was 
Norah  who  took  Jack's  hand,  as  if 
it  belonged  to  her ;  not  Jack,  who 
would  not  have  diured  to  take  hers. 
Jack  brought  his  little  oil-lamp 
with  him,  which  at  least  made  the 
room  look  brighter. 

'It  does  my  heart  good,  Children,* 
said  Myles,  filling  another  pipe,  the 
room  already  being  heavy  with 
smoke,  and  Norah  trying  hard  not 
to  cough;  'it  does  me  good  to 
see  you  together  just  as  you  used 
to  be.  Lord  1  Lord  I  if  only  Biddy 
could  see  you  now  1  But  she  does 
ay  coorse  from  heayen,  where 
they've  got  eyes  like  magnifying 
glasses  and  telescopes.  She  was 
a  Boman,  poor  Biddy.  I'm  a  Pro- 
desdan,  you  know,  alaunah,  like 
your  purty  self.  I've  been  a  Pro- 
desdan  since  the  day  when  I  ate 
up  Larry  M'Brearty 'scollops.  "Te 
murdherin'  black  Frodesdan," 
said  my  father,,  powdherin' 
away  with  his  waUdn'-stick,  "  I'll 
tache  ye  to  be  a  Boman."  "If 
that's  the  way,  father,"  says  I, 
"I'll  be  a  Frodesdan."  And  I 
bolted,  and  never  seen  him  since. 
Norah,  me  darlin',  can  you  sing  ?' 


'  Tes,  fiftther,  I  will  sing  to  you 
some  day,  not  to-night,  please.' 

For  her  heart  was  so  full  and 
so  troubled  that  she  could  not 
trust  her  voice. 

'  Tour  grandmother  had  a  sweet 
voice,'  said  Myles.  '  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  sing  like  her.  But 
youll  sing  better,no  doubt.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  the  song  of  the 
GoUeen  Bue,  such  as  the  poor  old 
lady  used  to  croon  it  out?* 

'  Sing  it,  Myles,'  said  Jack. 

Myles  put  down  his  legs  to  the 
ground,  sat  bold  upright,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  a  blade  spot  in 
the  paper,  b^gan  to  sing  mare 
Eibemico,  that  is,  with  many  and 
lengthened  flourishes,  the  follow- 
ing classical  ditty,  an  amcebeaan 
strain,  reminding  the  reader  of 
Theocritus : — 

'  As  I  roved  out  one  stimmer  morningi 
a  speculating  most  curiously, 

To  my  surprise  I  soon  espied  a  charming 
fair  one  approaching  me. 

I  stood  awhile,  in  deep  meditation,  con- 
templating what  I  should  do, 

But,  recruiting  all  my  sensations,  I 
thus  accosted  the  Colleen  Rue. 

' "  Are  you  Aurora,  or  the  goddess  Flora, 
Cleopatra,  or  Venus  bright. 

Or  Helen  fair  beyond  compare  that  Paris 
stole  from  the  Greeks  by  flight  ? 

Thou  fairest  creature,  you  have  enslaved 
me:  Vm  in  intricatires  by  Cupid's  clue. 

Whose  Gordian  Knot  and  infatuations  de- 
ranged my  ideas  for  you,  dear  Colleen 
Rue." 

*■  <'  Kind  sir,  be  aisy,  and  do  not  taize  me 

wid  your  false  praises  most  jestingly, 
Tour  dissimulations   and  insinuations, 

your  fantastic  praises  seducing  me : 
I  am  not  Aurora,  nor  the  goddess  Flora, 

but*a  rural  damsel  to  all  men's  Tlew : 
That's  here  condoling  my  situation :  and 

my  appellation  is  the  Colleen  Rue." 

' "  Was  I  Hector,  that  noble  yictor  who 

died  a  victim  to  a  Grecian's  skill, 
Or  was  I  Paris,  whose  deeds  were  various, 

as  an  arbitrator  on  Ida's  hill, 
I  should  rove  through  Asia  and  Arabia, 

and  sweet  Pennsylvania,  seeking  you. 
And  the  burning  regions,  like  famed 

Orpheus,    for    one  embrace  of   the 

Colleen  Rue." 
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' "  Sir,  I  am  surpTised  and  dissatiBfied  at 

jour  tantaluing  insolence ; 
I  am  not  so  stupid,  nor  enslaved  by  Cupid, 

as  to  be  duped  hj  your  eloquence ; 
Therefore  desist  from  your  solicitationa, 

as  Fm  engaged,  I  declare  His  true, 
To  a  lad  I  lore  beyond  al  1  earthly  treasure, 

and  he'll  soon  enjoy  his  CoUeen  Rue/' 

'  Now  all  you  deities  whose  power  is  pre- 
yailing,  I  pray  to  my  feeble  theme 
give  ear ;  , 

Likewise,  ye  Muses,  who  never  refuses, 
the  wounds  of  Cupid  I  pray  you  hear: 

In  emigration  to  some  foreign  nation,  is 
my  determination,  the  world  through 

In  search  to  find  a  maid  more  kind  than 
the  blooming  fair  one,  sweet  Colleen 
Rue.' 

MyloB  finiBhed  at  lengthy  a  little 
hoarse  with  the  effort  used,  and 
looked  round  for  applanse.  None 
came;  only  presently  Norah  asked^ 
blushing: 

'  Did  my  grandmother  sing  like 
that,  father?' 

'  When  she  sang  English  songs, 
alannah.  We  had  a  different  style 
for  the  Irish.    Listen  now/ 

With  a  changed  Toioe,  and  in  a 
sweet  and  simple  way,  Mylessang, 
to  Irish  words,  the  plaintiye  air 
that  has  been  hammered  on  so 
many  pianos  and  ground  out  by 
so  many  organs  that  we  haye 
ceased  to  feel  how  beautiful  it  is, 
'The  Harp  that  once  in  Tara's 
halls.'  But  it  was  an  old,  old 
Irish  ballad  long  before  Moore  got 
hold  of  it 

'Sing  like  that,  father,*  said 
Norah ;  *  always  sing  like  that,  and 
never  like  the  other  song.  Do 
you  know  any  more  Irish  songs  ?' 

He  sang  one  or  two  more  that 
he  remembered,  which  are  in  the 
'  Irish  Melodies,'  and  then  he  re- 
membered no  more,  and  began  to 
fill  his  pipe  again. 

Jack  significantly  took  out  his 
watch,  and  Norah  rose. 

'  It  is  almost  bedtime,'  she  said. 
'  What  time  do  you  haye  prayers, 
father?' 

Myles  looked  astonished.  Jack 
hung  his  head  guiltily. 


'  When  you  lived  with  Mr.  Por- 
tescue.  Jack,'  the  girl  said  seyerely, 
'  you  had  prayers,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Tee,  Norah.' 

'Where  do  you  go  to  chuzdh^ 
father?* 

'  I  never  go  to  church,  Norah.' 

'When  you  were  living  with 
Mr.  Fortescue,  Jack,  you  went  to 
church?* 

'  Yes,  Norah.' 

'Father,  as  we  cannot  have 
prayers  to-night,  I  suppose,  I  will 
sing  you  the  Evening  Hymn.' 

She  took  her  father's  hand  in 
her  own  two  hands — such  an  im- 
mense great  rough  paw  in  hands 
so  tiny  and  so  delicate — and  began 
to  sing,  in  a  low  voice  first,  that 
swelled  and  grew  in  tone  and  rich- 
ness till  it  was  as  the  voice  of  one 
inspired,  the  dear  old  Evening 
Hynm.  Jack  stood  with  bent  head ; 
Myles,  his  impressionable  heart 
pierced  by  her  voice,  dropped  tears 
upon  his  daughter's  hand. 

When  she  had  finished,  while 
the  air  yet  vibrated  with  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  she  kissed  her  father 
lightly  on  the  forehead  and  was 
gon& 

A  minute  elapsed,  during  which 
neither  spoke. 

'  Myles,'  said  Jack. 

'  Jack,'  said  Myles. 

'  We  shall  have  to  alter  a  good 
deal.' 

'So  we  shall.  Jack.  It  isn't 
every  one  that  gets  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  live  with  them.  What 
will  we  do  with  her  at  all — and 
what  will  we  do  with  ourselves  ?' 

Jack  explained  a  few  things 
which  he  thought  required  to  be 
done  to  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  house,  and  then  he  turned 
to  the  more  delicate  subject  of 
personal  behaviour.  Myles  under- 
stood directly. 

'I  knew  it,'  he  said;  'I knew 
that  I  was  only  a  rough,  common 
man.  Tell  me  what  to  do.  Jack ; 
don't  spare  me — ^tell  me  all.' 
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Jack  took  him  at  his  wotd. 
When  he  htA  gone  on  for  some 
ten  minntes,  trying  to  give  iijlee 
Eta  complete  a  treatise  bb  poHsible 
on  the  nature  of  good-breeding, 
his  pupil  etretohed  oat  both  hands 
in  disma;. 

'Oh!  Jeu^,  Jack,  111  nerer 
Isarn  it!  I'll  never  laam  it  at  sU 
—it's  impossible  1  What  will  I  do?" 

Jack  laughed  and  sent  him  to 
bed. 

Norah  oame  down  at  eight. 
Jack  was  gone  to  his  work.  The 
&thet  received  her  with  a  guilty 
look,  as  of  one  who  has  eioned, 
been  found  out,  and  ia  sorry. 

'Norah,'  he  said,  'give  me  a 
month.' 

'  Give  you  a  month,  &ther? 
That  for? 

'  To  learn  not  to  disgraoe  you : 
to  make  myself  less  oommon — so 
that  yon  needn't  be  ashamed  to 
sit  in  the  same  room  with  me.' 


■Father!' 

'No,  ohild.  III  take  a  month. 
And  now,  Norah,  Jack  has  told 
me  all  that  yon  want,  and  you 
shall  have  it.  The  workmen  are 
coming  to-day  to  make  this  room 
proper  for  yon ;  and  there's  a  maid 
Jack  has  got  already  for  you ;  and 
I'm  going  to  smoke  my  pipe  in 
Jack's  room ;  and — and — whaf s 
the  rest  of  it?  Oh!  yon  are  to 
have  the  keys — here  they  are,  and 
nothing  loeked  up — and  to  order 
everything  the  same  as  you  are 
aooustomed  to.' 

'  Ton  won't  mind  dinii^  at  six 
instead  of  having  tea,  &therf 

'Not  the  laste  in  the  Torld, 
Norah,  if  yon'll  give  me  my  tea  at 
one.  And  I  can  have  sapper  in 
the  kitohen,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
yon.  And  you'll  sing  to  md, 
Norah,  dear,  won't  you,  every 
evening  ?' 
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Two  Dutch  Pictubes  bt  the  Authob  of  *  Famous  BoHEKiAHfl^'  etc. 


rE  aridfit,  and  especially  the 
painter^  sucli  as  I  propose  to 
sketch  him  in  the  following  pages^ 
exists  no  longer,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  noyelists,  or  in 
the  biographies  that  profess  to 
giye  an  acoonnt  of  the  sixteenth^ 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth-cen- 
tnry  worthies  of  the  brash.  He 
is  practically  as  extinct  as  the 
Bodo.  Society  has  done  away  with 
him.  In  her  ruthless  crusade 
against  everything  that  sayours  of 
Bohemianism,  she  is  accomplishing 
for  the  xmconyentionally-mannered 
— ^the  reader  will  pardon  these 
two  long  words — ^what  the  spread 
of  ciyilisation  is  doing  for  the  Bed 
Indian  of  the  American,  and  the 
Aborigine  of  the  AnstraJian  con- 
tinents, that  is, '  improving  him  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  No  sooner 
has  he  become  worthy  of  the  name 
than  Society  takes  the  artist  under 
her  wing;  and  under  the  shelter 
of  her  protecting  plumage,  con- 
verts him,  by  a  curious  process  of 
metempsychosis,  into  a  stiff,  formal 
automaton,  whose  every  movement 
is,  or  has  to  be,  carefully  regulated 
by  her  unwritten  code  of  suavity. 
Woe  betide  him  if  he  cannot  suit 
himself  to  this  pendulum-like  exist- 
ence. No  matter  how  great  his 
talents  may  be,  Society  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and,  as 
she  is  accepted  by  the  world  at 
large  as  the  arbiter  in  all  that 
pertains  to  taste^  true  genius  is 
often  left  out  in  the  cold,  while 
mediocrity  becomes  the  spoilt 
child.  Our  oldest  of  comic  week- 
lies had  a  little  sketch,  a  few 
months  ago,  in  which  a  painter 
was  bewailing  his  hard  lot  in 
being  persistently  refused  a  place 
for  his  pictures  by  the  Hanging 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 
'No  wonder,'  said  the  firiend  to 


whom  the  complaint  was  made, 
'lookr  at  the  thickness  of  your 
boots.  Bo  you  think  any  one  gets 
into  Burlington  House  with  such 
soles?*  If  not  altogether  correct, 
there  was  a  large  element  of  truth 
in  the  skit  Nor  is  this  alL  In 
their  anxiety  to  lionise  some  one, 
the  component  members  of  what 
we  call  the  'upper  ten'  are  not 
unlike  the  sheep  of  Fanurge.  It 
is  enough  for  one  of  them  to  lead 
the  way,  and  the  others  follow  as 
a  matt^  of  course.  Every  one 
shouts  that's  the  'coming  man,' 
tmtil  he,  the  coming  man,  awoke 
by  the  noise,  at  last  believes  him- 
self, like  King  Fsaphon  of  old,  to 
be  in  reality  as  great  as  they 
would  make  him  out  The  parrots 
employed  by  that  monarch  to  pro- 
nounce bis  name  in  the  market- 
place were  not  more  ignorant  of 
what  they  were  jabbering  than 
are  these  modem  makers  and 
breakers  of  artistic  reputation. 
En  revanche,  the  one  who  has  no 
friend  in  court  is  left  in  obscurity. 
Times  were,  however,  when  art 
was  appreciated  for  its  own  sake, 
without  regard  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  its  exponents,  or  their 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  eti- 
quette. Gerard  Bouw  refusing  to 
receive  his  best  patron,  the  Swedish 
Ambassador;  Bembrandt  adding 
a  tail  to  Burgomaster  Six's  por- 
trait ;  Bakhuizen  quarrelling  with 
Peter  the  Great;  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini at  perpetual  loggerheads  with 
King  Prancis,  are  all  vagaries 
that  would  mar  any  man's  success 
in  our  generation.  When  Sgana- 
relle  says:  '  Nous  avon^  changS  tout 
cda!  he  hits  the  nail  but  partly ; 
it  is  Borbonius  who  anticipated 
our  feelings  better,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et 
mutomur  in iUis*    ' The  times  are 
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sabjeot  to  change,  and  we  cbmge 
with  theuL* 

If  the  reader  wonld  like  to  see 
the  artist  en  dS$haIriU6,  such  as  he 
is  rarely  to  be  fonnd  liowadays, 
foe  the  simple  reason  that  no  one 
wonld  care  to  look  at  him,  let  him 
follow  me  in  imagination  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Haarlem,  abont  two 
centuries  and  a  half  back,  and  I 
will  introduce  him  to  one  whose 
name  has  become  a  household 
word  in  the  mouths  of  connois- 
seurs, whose  works  are  still  match- 
less for  spirit  and  finish,  and 
whose  conduct,  unconyentional  as 
it  was,  has  not  abated  one  jot  of 
his  posthumous  glory. 

It  is  a  loTcly  autumn  eyening 
in  the  year  1628,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  garden  of  Holland  are 
wrapt  in  that  deep  slumber  which 
is  sometimes  called  '  beauty-sleep/ 
The  carillons  of  St  Bavon  have 
just  chimed  the  quarter  after 
ten.  All  has  become  quiet  again, 
when  the  stillness  of  the  night  is 
once  more  disturbed  by  a  'caco- 
phonous harmony,'  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  paradoxical  term. 
jEtomonious  in  intent,  cacophonous 
in  execution,  it  wakes  the  echoes 
of  the  silent  streets  and  elicits 
sundry  curses  from  the  somnolent 
hurgen  on  the  head  of  the  per- 
former. Look  at  him,  as  he  comes 
staggering  round  the  comer — the 
centre  of  a  group  of  three — ^haying 
just  left  the  Blue  Lamb,  the  inn 
where  he  is  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  evenings.  He  is  supported 
by  two  young  men,  who  have  all 
their  work  to  do  to  keep  him  up- 
right It  is  Frans  Hals,  of  whom 
both  Van  Dyck  and  Bubens,  his 
master,  said  'that  he  was  the 
greatest  portndt^paiiiter  of  the 
age.'  That  stripling  to  the  left  of 
him,  holding  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  he 
guides  the  drunkard's  uncertain 
steps,  is  Adriaan  van  Ostade ;  the 
one    to    the     right,    somewhat 


younger,  is  Dirk  Tan  Delen.  Sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  like  a  ship  in  a 
strong  gale,  he  is  safely  steered  at 
last  by  the  lads  through  a  tortuous 
and  narrow  alley,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  halt  in  front   of  a 
mean,    miserable-looking    house, 
their   common  habitation.     The 
door  is  opened  by  an  old  crone, 
who  mutters  the  reverse  of  a  bless- 
ing.   She  might  have  saved  her- 
self the  trouble.    Benediction  or 
anathema,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
Hals.    With  repeated  stumblings 
th^  succeed  in  hauling  him  up 
the  stairs  and  into  his  room,  where 
they  divest  him  of  his  clothing, 
take  his  shoes  and  stockings  off, 
and  leave  him  to  rest  and  to  his 
prayers.    'Prayers!'   I  hear  the 
reader  exclaim,  'does  he  pray?' 
Yes,  he  does ;  in  a  moment  or  two 
we  shall  listen  to  his  supplication. 
Thankful  for  having  finished  with 
their  nightly  job,  for  such  it  has 
become,  the  pupUs  ascend  another 
flight,  and  find  themselves  in  a 
garret   right    above    Hals'  head. 
They  are    met  at  the    door  by 
another  lad  of  about  their  own 
age,  who  welcomes  them  with  a 
significant      smile,     whispering, 
'  Everything  is  ready.'    Allow  me 
to  present  him  to  you  as  he  stands 
there  bareheaded.    Short  almost 
to  stumpiness;  a  round,  open  face, 
which  even  the  evident  traces  of 
short   rations   cannot  altogether 
rob  of  its  '  Tnorhidezga/  as  Thto- 
phile  Gautier  calls  pulpiness  of 
flesh ;  a  smooth,  cup-rounded  fore- 
head; expressive  eyes,  a  little  too 
blue,  perhaps,  in  their  indication 
of    weak-mindedness;    a    finely 
chiselled  nose — such  as  is  rarely 
seen  on  the  face  of  a  Dutchman — 
almost    straight,    broad  -  backed, 
somewhat  thick,  and  awry  at  the 
button;  quivering,  open  nostrils; 
a  long  upper  lip;  the  lower  thick 
and  drooping ;  a  massive  dimpled 
chin;    the  whole  crowned  by  a 
mass   of  nut-brown,  wavy  hair. 
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descending  in  curls  almost  to  his 
shoulders,  snch  is  Adriaan  Bron- 
wer  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
has  been  a  disciple  of  Hals  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  dnring 
which  time  he  has  reoeiyed  from 
that  gentleman's  wife  more  kicks 
than  halfpence,  and  more  blows 
than  food.  Not  from  the  painter 
himself.  Drunkard  as  he  was,  he 
was  kind  and  good  to  his  pupils ; 
proof  whereof,  that  they  had  taken 
it  upon  themseWes,  as  a  matter  of 
dutj,  and  for  fear  that  any  acci- 
dent should  befall  him,  to  conduct 
him  home  from  the  inn  every 
night. 

What  was  Bronwer  alluding  to 
when  he  told  his  comrades  that 
'  everything  is  ready'?  We  shall 
see  directly.  No  sooner  has  the 
door  been  closed  than  the  trio 
advances  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  a  curious  heap  of 
ropes  lies  scattered  on  the  floor. 
Suddenly  they  go  down  on  all 
fours  and  apply  their  ears  to  the 
boards.  Are  they  going  to  pray, 
too?  No,  for  they  rise  almost 
immediately  to  take  hold  of  the 
cordage  near  thenu  Brouwer  and 
Yan  Delen  grasp  each  one  end, 
while  Van  Ostade,  being  the  eldest 
and  the  strongest,  takes  two  for 
his  share.  Attentively  they  listen 
to  the  sounds  below,  until  amidst 
the  mutterings  of  their  intoxicated 
master  a  distinct  sentence  fiills 
npon  their  ears :  '  Good  Lord,  good 
Lord,  take  me  to  your  glorious 
heaven  shortly.'  That  is  what  they 
have  been  waiting  for,  this,  the 
stereotyped  nightly  appeal  to  be 
translated  beyond  the  skies.  'A 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  al- 
together,' and  the  bed  beneath  as- 
cends slowly  but  surely  in  the  air. 
For  a  few  moments  only,  though. 
Drunk  as  he  is,  Frans  has  sufficient 
sense  to  notice  the  ascension  so 
long  prayed  for;  but  far  from  as- 
cribing it  to  the  improvised  me- 
chanism of  his  pupils,  he  thinks 


tbat  he  has  been  listened  to  at 
last,  and  tiiat  he  is  being  taken 
to  heaven  there  and  then.  This 
thought  fills  him  with  fear,  and 
hB  pleads  for  time.  '  Good  Lord, 
not  just  yet,  if  you  please,  not  just 
yet'  And  the  three  jokers  above, 
almost  choking  with  suppressed 
laughter,  let  the  bed  gently  down. 
Hals  being  assured  that  his 
couch  has  become  stationary  ono& 
more,  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
gives  the  lads  the  opportunity  of 
detaching  their  machinery.  It  is^ 
said  that  Frans  never  prayed  after 
that  night    Sufficient  of  him,  our 

business  lies  with  Brouwer. 

«        «        «        «        « 

Six  years  have  ehipsed.  It  is  a 
sunny  afternoon  in  May  1634,. 
though  very  little  of  its  cheerful- 
ness penetrates  into  the  gloomy 
ceU  where  we  meet  once  more 
with  poor  Adriaan.  It  is  part  of 
the  prison  constructed  in  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  citadel,  which 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to- 
keep  the  rebellious  Antwerpenaars 
in  check.  How  comes  he  there? 
Simply  enough.  He  has  been 
arrested  as  a  spy  by  the  Spanish  . 
tbirri.  They  must  have  been  very 
bad  judges  of  physiognomy.  A 
spy  is  a  crafty  being,  whose  ap- 
parent confidence  and  assumed 
tranquillity  always  more  or  less 
betray  his  circumspection  and  his 
fear.  Our  man  is  the  very  reverse ; 
he  is  indiscretion  personified!. 
Those  that  have  seen  his  portrait,, 
painted  by  himself,  in  the  gallery 
at  Dresden,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  how  much  he  had  in 
common  with  a  professional  espion. 

Nevertheless  there  he  is  safe 
enough  under  lock  and  key.  Not 
that  he  takes  the  matter  au  a&rieux.. 
To  beguile  the  tediousness  of  his 
imprisonment  he  intones  now 
and  then  a  snatch  of  a  Dutch  or 
Flemish  patriotic  song,  or  else 
empties  enormous  goblets  of  beer — 
that  is,  wben  he  can  get  them — 
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chaffs  hiB  gaolers,  draws  their 
oaricatnres  on  the  walls;  in  one 
word,  plays  the  deyil  to  snch  an 
extent  that  his  next-door  neigh- 
hour,  a  captive  as  well  as  he,  and 
who  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
Alhert  de  Ligne,  Prince  de  Bar- 
ban9on,  Gomte  d'Aigremont  and 
de  la  Boohe,  Ehight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  &&,  &c.,  becomes  interested 
in  him,  and  obtains,  by  his  in- 
fluence, the  permission  of  the 
goyemor  that  Brouwer  shall  come 
and  keep  him  (the  Prince)  com- 
pany. 

Next  day  finds  the  newly-made 
fijends  seated  at  the  same  table, 
a  large  apoplectic  jug  of  amber- 
tinted  beer  between  them ;  in  the 
distance  through  the  small  win- 
dows appears  at  intervals  the 
tan-coloured  fiuse  of  some  Castilian 
or  Asturian,  some  caJballero,  as 
noble  as  the  king  of  Spain  him- 
self, but  obliged  to  occupy  the 
humiliating  position  of  warder  to 
the  Flemings — ^these  'Gueux,'  as 
they  contemptuously  call  them, 
neyer  dreaming  that  these  beggars 
would  almost  become  their  masters 
in  a  few  years. 

The  Prince  is  recounting  his 
adventures  of  love  and  war : 

'  Twice  he  fights  his  battles  over, 
Thrice  he  slays  the  slain.' 

The  painter  narrates  the  stoiy  of 
his  young  and  chequered,  though 
not  altogether  joyless,  life.  While 
still  young,  he  designed  flowers 
and  birds  on  caps,  which  his  mo- 
ther sold  to  the  peasant  women  to 
buy  bread;  but  even  as  a  child  he 
was  already  fond  of  accompany- 
ing his  father  to  the  alehouse, 
and  a  humer  le  piot,  as  Babelais 
has  it. 

He  tells  him  how  Hals,  struck 
by  his  precocious  talents,  ofiered 
to  teach  him;  how  he  b^gan  to 
instruct  him  in  the  various  tech- 
nicalities, which  the  most  happy 
genius,  if  left  to  itself,  could  never 


master,  and  which  can  be  taught 
by  experience  alone;  how,  when 
his  master  saw  that  his  lessons 
were  bearing  fruit,  he  changed  his 
.conduct  towards  him,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mrs.  Hals,  a  pitiless 
MegsBra,  who  made  him  isolate  the 
boy  away  from  his  comrades ;  how 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  miserable 
garret,  with^  hfurdly  any  clothes 
to  cover  him,  and  where,  almost 
starved  to  death,  he  was  forced, 
day  after  day,  to  throw  off  small 
pictures,  which  were  sold  by  Hals 
at  a  great  price,  and  of  the  merits 
of  which  he  (Brouwer)  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant ;  how,  following  the 
example  of  their  elder,  his  fellow- 
pupils  bought  drawings  of  him, 
which  they  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
a  penny  a  figure,  and  which  they 
afterwards  dispoised  of  for  hun- 
dreds of  guilders;  how,  tired  of 
such  an  existence,  he  made  his  way, 
at  the  instigation  of  Van  Ostade, 
his  only  true  friend,  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  arrived,  footsore  and 
penniless,  but  full  of  confidence  in 
his  youth  and  the  future ;  how  he 
sold  his  first  great  work,  'A  quarrel 
between  peasants  and  soldiers,'  to 
M.  de  Yemandois,  who  gave  hiim  a 
hundred  ducatons  for  it ;  how  that 
gentleman  told  him  that  his  pro- 
ductions were  already  noted  and 
valued ;  how  he  was  stupefied  by 
the,  to  him,  enormous  sum,  and, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  feelings, 
ran  home,  emptied  the  bag  of  gold 
on  Ids  pallet,  and  rolled  himself 
round  in  it;  how  he  spent  it  in 
ten  days,  exclaiming,  when  the  last 
piece  was  gone, '  Thimk  Gk)d,  I  have 
got  rid  of  that  load,  and  feel  all 
the  lighter  for  it' 

Much  more  does  he  tell,  which 
space  forbids  me  to  reproduce  in 
detail ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
tale  he  shows  the  same  philo- 
sophical espUglerie,  which  never 
left  him  till  his  death. 

He  flavours  his  rScit  with  sundry 
anecdotes,  some  of  which  are  so 
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good  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  retail 
one  or  two. 

Shortly  after  hiB  first  picture 
was  sold,  his  parents,  to  whom  he 
was  Tery  good,  ezpostnlated  with 
him  upon  the  meanness  of  his  at- 
tire. Forthwith  he  goes  to  the 
tailor  and  orders  a  splendid  juUau- 
corps  of  yelvet,  a  cloak  embroidered 
with  gold  lace  and  satin,  and  every- 
thing to  match.  The  change  pro- 
duced its  effect  immediately.  He 
receiyed  an  invitation  to  a  wed- 
ding party.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dinner,  while  all  the  gaests  are  at 
table,  he  chooses  a  didi,  the  sauce 
of  which  appears  to  him  the  rich- 
est, throws  it  over  his  garments, 
apostrophising  them  thus : '  It's  yon 
that  onght  to  fare  the  best,  becatise 
yon,  not  I,  were  invited.'  Diogenes 
conld  not  have  surpassed  the  se- 
verity of  the  reproof. 

One  more,  and  I  resume  my 
sketch. 

After  being  robbed  of  every- 
thing he  possessed,  he  returns 
to  Amsterdam  in  a  most  pitiable 
state.  He  provides  himself,  on 
credit,  with  a  suit  of  plain  linen, 
covers  it,  by  the  aid  of  his  brush, 
with  the  most  delicious  flowers,  and 
takes  a  walk  in  the  public  prome- 
nade. Every  one's,  but  especially 
the  ladies',  attention  is  drawn  upon 
him,  and  he  is  pestered  with  re- 
quests for  the  address  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  the  material  His 
answer  is  a  sponge  and  some  water. 
With  a  few  strokes  he  restores 
I'de  de  tatin  of  the  cur6  of  Meudon. 

Thus  chat  the  Prince  and  the 
artist  The  former  encourages  him 
with  cheering  words,  and  stimu- 
lates him  to  work.  Brouwer  asks 
for  brushes  and  colours,  and  re- 
produces, there  and  then,  on  the 
canvas  a  sketch  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  guarding  them,  sitting  at  play 
in  the  next  room. 

The  picture  finished,  Albert  de 
Ligne,  mistrustful  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, sends  for  Bubens,  who  no 


sooner  caught  sight  of  it  than,  like 
PraxiteleB  of  old,  when  Appelles 
had  been  to  visit  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  left,  as  the  only  sign  of 
his  cdl,  a  figure  drawn  on  the  wall, 
he  exclaimed,  ' This  is  Brouwer'sl 
No  one  could  have  treated  a  scene 
with  so  much  dash  and  perfection.' 
And  on  the  spot  he  ofiers  six  hun- 
dred guilders  for  it 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine 
that  the  Prince  de  Barban^on  did 
not  part  with  his  little  treasura 

The  Lord  of  Stein  did  not  stop 
there.  He  took  steps  to  obtain 
Brouwer's  freedom,  lodged  him  in 
his  own  house,  admitted  him  to  his 
table,  and  provided  for  all  his 
wants.  But  the  inveterate  Bohe- 
miaTiism  of  Adriaan  could  not  re- 
concile itself  to  the  regularity  of 
the  great  painter's  household.  The 
elegance  of  the  latter's  manners, 
the  high-bred  tone  of  his  usual 
companions  and  friends  were  in- 
supportable to  Brouwer,  whose 
every  movement,  whose  lightest 
words  were  at  variance  and  in 
discord  with  his  present  surround- 
ings. He  already  began  to  regret 
his  garret  at  Haarlem,  where,  at 
least,  no  one  censured  his  doings 
or  criticised  his  bearing.  Unable 
to  hold  out  any  longer,  he  sells  his 
clothes,  flees  from  his  benefactor 
as  from  a  tyrant,  and  replunges 
with  ecstasy  into  disorder  and 
debauch. 

My  companion  picture  claims  its 
promised  space,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  curtail  this  in  order  to  make 
room  for  it. 

Little  remains  to  be  said.  After 
leaving  Bubens,  Brouwer  picks  up 
with  an  Antwerp  baker,  Van  Craes- 
beek,  whom  he  teaches  to  paint 
while  making  love  to  his  wife. 
They  lead  the  jolliest  of  lives,  xmtil 
they  are  obliged  to  fly  the  town  for 
debt.  Adriaan  makes  his  way  to 
Paris,  but  does  not  meet  with  the 
success  he  expected,  and  returns, 
after  four  years'  absence,  worn  out 
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and  ill^  to  die  three  days  after- 
wards in  the  hospital,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two.  They  bnry  him  in 
the  common /o«$0 ;  bnt  his  whilom 
protector  has  him  disinterred,  and 
proTides  a  last  resting-place  for 
him  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  end  of 
a  genins,  degraded  by  his  debasing 
habits.  Notwithstanding  his  idle- 
ness and  irregular  life,  he  has  left 
a  considerable  number  of  paint- 
ings, every  one  a  masterpiece ;  and 
there  would  hare  been  many  more 
had  he  not,  like  Tarquin's  sybil, 
burnt  those  for  which  he  could  not 
obtain  the  price  he  had  fixed  upon 
them  beforehand.  It  is  said  tiiat 
Bubens  intended  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment on  his  grave,  that  the  design 
was  ready,  but  that  death  pre* 

Tented  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

*        «        *        «        « 

'  ComgM  en  est  hien  dans  un 
grenier  h  vingt  ans/  B^ranger  has 
sung,  and  though  I  begto differ 
from  that  gentleman's  opinion, 
perhaps  you,  reader,  will  not  mind 
climbing  that  crazy  staircase  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  greatest  of  Holland's  genre 
painters.  Stoop  low  as  you  enter 
the  door,  for  fear  the  same  fate 
befall  you  as  the  woman  of  whom 
Mr.  Jingle  told  the  Fickwickians, 
who  was  left  with  a  sandwich  in 
her  hand,  but  without  a  mouth  to 
put  it  in.  Look  around  you.  On 
the  easel  there  is  a  canvas  just 
begun ;  a  little  farther  on  in  that 
comer  there  is  a  picture  that  has 
just  received  the  last  touch  of  the 
mastex^hand.  Scattered  on  the 
floor,  on  the  chairs,  are  sketches 
that  would  provoke  nowadays  a 
fierce  battle  among  the  art-buyers 
at  Christie's;  wherever  you  turn 
the  eye  there  are  figures,  that  seem 
ready  to  start  and  speak  to  you, 
and  you  cannot  help  admiring  the 
correctness  of  the  drawing,  the 
vigoxousnesSj  and  warmth  of  the 


colouring,  the  life  and  truth  of 
the  touch.  And  if,  after  examin- 
ing all  these  little  wonders,  yon 
wish  to  know  their  author,  and  to 
compliment  him,  turn  round :  here 
he  fttands,  this  stout,  short,  rubi- 
cund, joUy-looking  personage,  who 
has  doffed  his  cap  when  he  saw 
you  come  in,  and  who  is  now, 
with  the  usual  phlegm  of  his  coun- 
trymen, waiting  until  you  shall 
address  him.  This  is  Jan  Steen, 
'  the  Juvenal  of  the  Brush,'  as  he 
has  been  called.  Bom  in  Leyden 
in  1686,  from  respectable  and 
well-to-do  parents,  he  evinced  al- 
ready at  the  most  early  age  such  a 
decided  talent  for  that  art,  which 
would  render  his  name  illustrious, 
that  his  father,  a  rich  brewer, 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Knuffer,  a  German,  established  at 
Utrecht,  where  Jan  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  his  profession  that 
his  master  declared,  after  two 
years,  that  his  pupil  had  nothing 
more  to  learn  from  him.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Yan  Gooyen,  a 
celebrated  landscape-painter  at 
Haarlem,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. 8oit  a  want  of  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  or  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  inherent  indolence, 
though  favourably  known  to  iame 
abready,  he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  provide  for  himself  and  wife 
by  his  brush  alone ;  so  his  father 
set  him  up  in  a  brewery  at  Delft 
This  was  the  wont  that  could 
possibly  have  been  done  for  Jan, 
for  it  fostered  his  besetting  sin, 
drink.  Here  we  find  Steen  in- 
'stalled  in  his  new  domicile,  with 
his  wife,  his  paints,  and  his  easeL 
Brewer  and  painter  by  turns,  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  two 
branches  of  production,  going  from 
his  studio  to  his  vats,  and  from 
his  vats  to  the  studio.  His  natu- 
ral inclination  soon  got  the  upper 
hand  of  his  wise  resolutions.  He 
brewed  more  beer  than  he  painted 
pictures,  sold  less  than  he  brewed. 
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and  drank  more  than  he  sold, 
thanks  to  his  numerous  aoqnaint- 
ances,  some  of  whom  had  been  his 
fellow-pnpils,  and  who  were  more 
or  less  given  to  a  life  of  pleasure, 
idleness,  and  iiuotictance.  This 
sort  of  game  oould  not  last  very 
long,  and  he  shortly  descended  a 
rung  in  the  social  ladder.  From 
brewer  he  became  innkeeper.  Hia 
wife  had  not  the  slightest  influence 
OTer  him.  If  now  and  then  a 
happy  idea  smiled  on  his  imagi- 
nation, or  the  contemplation  of  a 
joyous  scene  inspired  him  with  the 
wish  to  transport  it  to  his  canvas, 
the  arrival  of  a  comrade  or  the 
visit  of  a  strange  brother-artist 
immediately  drew  him  away  firom 
his  scarcely  attempted  work.  The 
inn,  like  the  brewery,  soon  ran  to 
ground,  for  he  now  had  to  pay  to 
the  purveyors  for  the-  drink  which 
his  bibulous  friends  did  not  settle 
for.  Every  now  and  then  barrels 
were,  empty,  and  no  chance  of  re- 
filling them.  When  in  such  a 
predicament  Jan  took  down  his 
sign,  closed  the  house,  replaced 
his  white  apron  by  a  vest  cUkubed 
over  with  colours,  left  the  taproom 
for  the  top  of  the  house,  and  set 
to  painting.  His  long  habits  of 
intemperance  had  not  quenched 
the  fire  of  his  genius.  His  pic- 
tures, scarcely  finished,  were 
eagerly  bought  up  by  customers, 
who  disputed  among  themselves 
for  the  privilege  of  paying  the,  for 
those  days,  high  prices  for  them. 
The  gold  received  for  them  passed 
immediately  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Delft  brewers,  the  sign-board  of 
the  Silver  Pot  reappeared  proudly 
over  the  door,  like  the  feudal 
escutcheon  of  a  castle  long  neg- 
lected by  its  noble  masters.  This 
metamorphosis  was  a  oonmion  oc- 
currence in  the  life  of  our  hero. 

Thirst  and  friendship  emptied 
the  casks,  work  and  talent  filled 
them  again. 

We  have  just  arrived  on  one  of 


< 
these  days,  when  there  are  high 

jinks  at  the  Silver  Pot    We  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  assist  at  Ghe 
of  these  carousals.     Outside,  the 
freshly-painted  sign  swings  gaily 
on  its  newly-oiled  hinges ;  inside, 
the  furbished  pewter  shines  like 
silver;    the    long    oaken   tables, 
scrubbed  white  like  snow,  are  co- 
vered with  napkins    even  more 
dazzlingly  white.    The  douhU  hrew 
frets  and  sparkles  in  the  pot-bellied 
jugs,  from  which  it  will  soon  be 
poured  into  glasses  transparent  as 
crystal;  the  floor  disappears  be- 
neath a  thick  layer  of  Homeric 
yellow  sand,  fiantastically  designed 
into  spirals,  arabesques,  and  lo- 
zenges by  some  Dutch  Dorine,  or 
industrious  Nicole,  worthy  servant 
of  such  a  nufcster,  but  who  will 
shortly  witness  the  efGEMsing  of  her 
handiwork  beneath  the  burly  steps 
of  the  convives.      What    is    the 
reason  of  all  this  gaiety?     Jui 
has  sold  one  of  his  pictures,  and 
it  being  the  feast  of  St.  Luke,  the 
fiunous  painters  of  the  age  are 
coming  to  celebrate  it  hy  onze  vriend 
Jan  (at  our  friend  Jan's),  as  old 
Houbraken  familiarly  calls  him. 
This    somewhat  sombre-looking, 
low-roofed    room    will    presently 
contain  the  Slite  of  the  talent  of 
Flanders  and  Holland.    At  short 
intervals  they  arrive.    What  ori- 
ginal, characteristic  figures!  These 
two  men,   with  the  frank,  open 
faces  and  intelligent  looks,  who 
are    advancing    arm-in-arm    are 
Jacob  Buysdaal  and  his  younger 
brother  Salomon.    The  one  whom 
they  are  shaking  hands  with  is 
Frans  van  Mieris,  who  is  discussing 
the  latest  news  with  Bakhuizen,  the 
prototype    of   all    the    Clarkson 
Stansfields  an^  Turners.     Stum- 
bling on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
in  his  haste  to  greet  his  old  bed- 
fellow, comes  Berghem;  and  be- 
hind him,  as  stately  as  a  king, 
walks  Potter, /aet?«  princeps  for  all 
ages  to  come  in  the  delineation  of 
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fhe  boyine  race.  During  this 
time  the  last  toTicfaes  haye  been 
given  to  the  preparations.  Atone 
end  of  the  bourd  the  snocnlent 
Mechlen  (Malines)  ham  offers  its 
blushing  flanks,  while  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  face  to  face  with  the 
porcine  dainfy,  stand  the  products 
of  the  Edam  dairies.  They  eat, 
they  drink,  they  laugh,  they  chat, 
they  shout,  one  would  say  one  of 
the  fnjmckes  respites  of  Villon,  if  it 
were  possible  for  Jan  Steen's  roof 
to  shelter  aught  but  honest  people. 

'Well,  Adriaan,'  exdaimsi  Bak- 
huizen  across  the  table,  'what 
have  you  done  since  we  had  that 
pint  at  Amsterdam  last  summer?' 

'Let  him  be,'  says  Salomon 
Buysdaal  softly.  '  Don't  you  see 
that  he  is  studying  that  dog  lying 
between  the  legs  of  that  German 
youth  devouring  sour-krout  V 

'  True  for  you,  Salomon,'  replies 
Adriaan  Van  derVelde,  turning  to 
his  interlocutor.  '  I  haye  just  be- 
gun a  hunt-meet,  in  which  the 
long  snout  and  ears  of  this]  cus- 
tomer will  show  to  good  effect' 

'  Never  mind  the  dog.  Drink ! 
— ^youll  work  all  the  better  to- 
morrow,' cries-  Bakhuizen,  amidst 
the  general  merriment  evoked  by 
this  advice. 

'Don't  laugh  at  him,  friends,' 
interrupts  another  guest,  whose 
grave  countenance  and  rich  attire 
offer  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  the 
others.  '  For  a  man  like  Van  der 
Yelde  the  studio  is  everywhere. 
The  careful  observation  of  nature, 
the  study  of  the  best  means  to  re- 
produce, or,  as  Aristotle  says,  to 
imitate  it  most  faithfully,  that  is 
the  life  of  the  true  artist.  Ton 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  your 
pictures  are  proof  of  it.' 

'  Who's  Aristotle?'  murmurs  Jan 
sotto  vooe  to  Mieris,  who  is  seated 
next  to  him. 

'A  Greek  who  gave  lessons  in 
everything,'  answers  Frans,  in- 
struotingly. 


'  Clever  fellow  that,'  says  Jan. 

This  interlude  has  passed  un- 
percdved. 

'Ah,  Van  der  Meulen,'  replies 
Adriaan  humbly, '  I  and  my  ani- 
mals are  so  little  in  comparison 
with  you  and  your  brilliant  cava- 
liers. You  are  certainly  a  very  good 
comrade  to  come  here  to  Jan's  to 
eat  a  slice  of  ham,  you  who  pass 
your  life  amidst  dukes  and  princes.' 

'  My  dear  friend,'  deprecatingly 
remarks  the  courtier  painter,  who 
has  done  for  the  battles  and  sieges 
of  the  seventeenth  century  what 
the  blind  bard  of  Chios  did  for 
those  of  mythic  Greece, '  it's  true 
that  King  Louis  is  very  good  to  me, 
but  I  trust  that  I  have  lost  nothing 
of  my  Flemish  simplicity ;  and  the 
sweetest  moments  of  my  life  are 
still  those  when  I  find  myself  sur- 
rounded by  true  friends  and  great 
painters  like  yourselves.' 

The  man  who  spoke  thus  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  was  the  daily 
companion  of  crowned  heads.  It 
is  true  no  Boyal  Academy  had 
ever  been  dreamt  of  then,  and  such 
pictures  as  the  'Boll-call'  were 
not.    A  lesson  en  passant. 

'Long  live  the  Brusselaar!'  is 
the  general  cry. 

'  And  you,  what  are  you  doing  ?' 
inquires  the  younger  Buysdaal  of 
Steen. 

'I  have  just  finished  "Moses 
striking  the  Bock,"'  is  the  careless 
reply.  'By-the-by,  that  reminds 
me,  talking  of  water — ^Elaartse' 
(this  to  the  servant), '  bring  up  the 
Jenever'  (Schiedam). 

'I  have  seen  it,'  interrupts 
Berghem — ^' if  s  superb.  The  beau- 
tiful, rejoicing  faces  of  the  Israel- 
ites! I  say,  Jan,  where  did  you 
take  the  head  of  your  Moses  from  ? 
I  have  seen  that  face  and  figure 
somewhere.' 

'I  believe  you.  It's  Levi  Slordig, 
the  Jew  fh)m  Amsterdam,  who 
comes  here  every  year  on  busi- 
ness.' 
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'Ohl  iheoldoIotheBman? 

'  The  Tory  same.  He  made  me 
pay  yeiy  dear  for  his  fonr  sittmgs. 
Bnt  then^  again,  every  one  recog- 
niaee  him  at  a  glance.  And  the 
aooessorieB^  the  draperies,  the 
ephod — ^what  do  yon  think  of 
them,  eh?  The  cap  only  has  cost 
me  three  days'  work.' 
^  '  Let's  look/  cried  some. 

Jan  leaves  the  room,  and  reap- 
pears a  moment  after  with  the 
painting,  which  he  pnts  in  as  fa- 
Tonrable  a  light  as  possible.  A 
panse  for  examination,  and  an 
admiring  mnrmnr  passes  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  One  extols  the 
expression  of  the  faces,  another 
the  grouping,  the  third  goes  in 
ecstasies  about  the  perspective,  the 
fourth  comments  upon  the  truth- 
ful rendering  of  the  air  warmed  by 
the  African  sun,  the  heated  gusts 
of  which  one  fiftncies  to  be 
breathing. 

'  And  old  Slordig — ^I  mean  Moses 
— ^what  think  you  of  him  ?' 

'  Yery  good.  He  looks  as  if  he 
were  striking  a  bargain  instead  of 
a  rock.' 

And  a  few  more  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hebrew  model. 

'  I  myself,'  says  Berghem, '  would 
have  liked  to  see  a  little  more  dig- 
nity in  his  fjAce— something  more 
inspired,  more  solemn  in  his  ex- 
pression— ^the  mens  divinicr^  as  my 
professor  at  Leyden  used  to  say.' 

Jan  tries  to  look  knowing  at  the 
Latin,  but  is  in  reality  as  much 
nonplussed  as  was  the  apple-woman 
at  being  called  a  parallelogram  by 
0'Ck>nneU.  *  Ik  kan  niet  verstaan/ 
he  mutters  sheepishly,  emptying 
his  glass. 

Jacob  Buysdaal  comes  to  his  aid. 
'  Klaas  is  always  at  his  tricks,'  says 
he.  '  Do  you  remember,  Jan,  that 
day  at  Van  Gkx)yen,  when  his  &ther 
rushed  after  him  for  some  mis- 
chief? "  Berg  hem,  Jierg  hem  /"  (Hide 
him)  cried  the  old  man,  and  the 
name  has  stuck  to  him.' 


'So  much  BO,  that  I  do  not  use 
any  other/  replies  Nicholas  van 
Haarlem,  for  such  is  his  real  name, 
smilingly;  '  and  if  ever  my  works 
become  famous,  they'll  be  best 
kno«m  by  my  sobriquet,' 

I  must  put  an  end  to  this  sym- 
pofiiac  JSko  uno  disce  omnes.  They 
are  generally  wound  up  by  a  bac- 
chanalian chorus,  performed  oZ 
fresco,  as  the  guests  disperse  at  an 
unholy  hour  of  the  morning,  not 
always  reaching  their  homes  in 
safety,  but  often  fieJling  into  some 
gutter  or  hole,  from  which  they 
have  to  be  released  by  some  peace- 
ful citizen,  startled  out  of  his  sleep 
by  the  cry  of  alarm. 

That  day,  one  of  the  happiest  in 
Steen's  life,  was  soon  followed  by 
severe  misfortunes.  Hiswifedied, 
and  some  time  after  he  married 
again.  Garking  care  and  want  pro- 
duced their  effects  in  hastily  and 
carelessly  executed  work.  But  even 
in  his  decline  his  genius  was  never 
entirely  obliterated.  His  most 
charming  pictures  are  interiors. 
When  he  attempted  the  higher 
flight  he  fioiled.  He  could  only 
reproduce  what  he  saw.  If  his 
Moses  had  not  the  mens  divinior, 
as  Beighem  said,  his  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  were  still  worse.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Fiorello, '  the  Boman 
general  looked  like  a  Dutchman  in 
a  tunic,  and  the  dusky  queen  like 
a  peasant  woman  in  lace.'  It  was 
not  his  fault.  Our  modems  do  not 
much  better,  when  they  repre- 
sent milkmaids  looking  like  Ma- 
dame Fatti  in  'La  Sonnambula.' 
He  erred  on  the  side  of  realism, 
they  err  on  that  of  idealism.  The 
innumerable  anecdotes  collected  by 
his  biographers  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume. He  died  in  poverty  in  1678, 
and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
his  brother  artists.  His  tomb  is 
in  the  great  church  at  Delft,  the 
last  resting-place  of  William  the 
SUeni 
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AS  these  papers  haye  progressed 
maBy  oourteons  communica- 
tions haye  been  made  to  me  relat- 
ing to  incidents  connected  -vrith 
'  Ponch '  which  I  hope  in  dne  conrse 
to  inyestigate  and  describe.  In  the 
meantime^  I  beg  in  this  place  to 
thank  my  nnmerons  correspon- 
dents for  their  yalnable  Iq^ters. 
I  shall  use  them  as  opportunity 
offers^  if  not  during  my  gossip  in 
these  pages,  when  I  come  to  reyi- 
sion  and  republication.  My 
readers  already  understand  that 
this  story  will  not  be  restricted  to 
trayel  in  a  grooye,  and  that  it  has 
many  branches.  In  the  present 
number  I  propose  briefly  to  dear 
the  ground  for  future  chapters  by 
collecting  together  and  disposing 
of  some  miscellaneous  notes  and 
jottings. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  writer  in 
'  Bentley's  Miscellany/  who  knew 
Albert  Smith,  gaye  a  sketch  of  his 
career  up  to  the  period  of  his 
joining  and  leaying  *  Punch/  which 
supplies  some  interesting  facts  out- 
side my  own  memoranda.  Mr.  Smith 
was  bom  at  Ghertsey,  where  his 
father  had  »  large  practice  as  a 
surgeon.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
which  establishment  he  lampooned 
in  'The  Scattergood  Family/ 
During  his  pupilage  here  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  gaye  no  signs  of 
literary  capacity,  though  his  friend 
and  companion  mentions  that  he 
took  great  delight  in  a  pasteboard 
theatre,  for  which  he  drew  and 
'painted  the  characters.'  On 
leaying   'Merchant   Taylors'/  it 


was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
his  father,  and  he  accordingly 
became  a  student  in  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Hdtel  rdeu  in  Paris,  where  be 
acquired  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  phases  of  student  life  in 
London  and  Paris  which  he  after- 
wards depicted  with  humorous 
seyerity.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
returned  to  Chertsey  as  asdstant 
to  his  &ther,  and  the  destined 
successor  to  his  practice.  The 
fickle  goddess  Literature  tempted 
him.  Medicine  was  an  obscure 
path  for  his  genius.  Mr.  Timbs, 
then  editor  of '  The  Mirror/  started 
'  The  Literary  World.'  Mr.  Smith 
sent  in  some  tales  and  sketches. 
They  were  accepted.  His  doom 
was  sealed.  He  published  these 
first-fruits  of  his  pen  in  a  yolume 
called  '  The  Wassail  Bowl/  came 
to  London,  and  entered  the  lists 
of  journalism  and  literature  as  a 
free-lance.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  proprietors  of  'Punch'  as  I 
haye  already  described,  and  he 
soon  made  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  light  horsemen  of  literature. 
'  The  Medical  Student/  *  Eyening 
Parties/  'The  London  Lounger,' 
'The  Side  Scenes  of  Society/ are 
his  principal  contributions  to 
'Punch/  He  supplied  Mr.  Jolm 
Parry  with  a  rich  budget  of  ma- 
terials adapted  to  the  display  of 
that  inimitable  entertainer's  unique 
powers  of  mimicry  and  satira 
Among  the  many  opponents  of 
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'PtmcV  perhaps  less  has  been 
heard  of '  Joe  Miller  the  ToTxnger ' 
than  any  other  paper^  though  it 
may  fairly  rank  as  second,  if  not 
first,  among  'Punch's'  rirals. 
Mr.  Archibald  Henning,  one  of  the 
early  'Punch'  artists,  drew  the 
cartoons,  and  the  general  style 
and  appearance  of  the  paper  were 
quite  equal  to  'Punch'  itself. 
'Joe  Miller  the  Tounger'  was 
commenced  in  July  1846,  and 
Ko.  1  contains  a  carefully-written 
article  upon  /Punch  and  Peel/ 
illustrated  by  two  excellent  wood- 
cuts— one  depicting  Peel  as  a 
conjuror  doing  the  old  trick  of 
drawing  a  long  ribbon  from  his 
mouth,  and  the  other  showing  the 
Premier  and  Punch  fencing,  with 
their  foils  buttoned,  one  with  I,  s.  d., 
the  other  with  'Buckingham.' 
The  article  is  yaluable  in  many 
ways.  It  puts  the  case  of  poor 
Tom  Hood  and  Maginn  from  a 
point  of  yiew  which  many  a 
political  writer  will  appreciate : — 

'Hood,  when  alive,  amiued  all  the 
world  with  his  comicalities — ^touched  all 
the  world  with  his  sweet  and  tender 
poems.  But  the  latter  were  few;  and 
his  "  Engene  Aram,"  **  Song  of  a  Shirt," 
and  **  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  (the  last  in- 
finitely the  finest,)  were  the  only  really 
memorable  of  these.  The  tendency  of 
all  his  prose  writings  was — ^with  much 
vigour  of  thought,  and  great  earnestness 
of  opinion — against  Sir  Robert  Peel — his 
creed,  his  actions,  his  policy,  his  hoUow- 
heartedness,  and  everything  that  was 
his  I  Peel  knew  this  from  the  AthencBum 
— ^from  Tylney  Hall — from  BbocTa  Jfo^o- 
zme — and  from  every  sincere  chance-con- 
tact with  Hood's  pen  or  tongue.  And  so, 
practising  the  same  expediency  in  litera- 
ture, as  this  cunning  Plausibility  sets  up 
in  politics  as  his  faith  of  mock  charity, 
he,  the  Premiej,  showers  fifty  sovereigns 
into  the  lap  of  widowhood  and  the  out- 
stretched palms  of  orphandom,  and  sheds 
over  the  tomb  of  genius  a  benevolence 
that  never  shone  upon  its  living  brain. 
So  far  Punch  is  right,  as  regards  the 
merits ;  but  he  is  idso  desperately  un- 
grateful as  regards  his  friend;  for  Peel 
has  subscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  poli- 
tical enemy,  as  hearty  as  Punch  himself. 

*  O'Connell  keeps  Ireland  under  the  ban 


of  an  unhushed  tempest,  and  Peel  propi- 
tiates him  with  three  educational  col- 
leges, and  a  triple  Maynooth  I  He  does 
this  because  Dan  is  a  poUHoal  opponent^ 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  Dan  tells  the 
world  outright  that  he  doesn't  thank 
him !  This  is  the  sort  of  gratitude  that 
Peel  deserves. 

*  Punch  writes  against  Peel ;  he  has  a 
friend  and  contributor  who  writes  against 
Peel  also,  most  eloquently;  that  friend, 
mai^r^the  enmity  to  Peel  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  Punch,  pays  the  sad  debt  of 
Nature  under  circumstances  scarcely  less 
sad.  Honourable  men  rise  with  kind 
thoughts  and  generous  feelings  to  pour 
out  their  willing  tribute  of  affection  for 
outstarred  genius  and  departed  worth, 
and  Peel  comes  forward,  with  a  free  and 
liberal  donation  of  fifty  guineas,  towards 
aiding  the  comforts,  and  so  softening  the 
sorrows  of 

The  poet's  family  who  linger  yet 
Near  the  horizon  where  his  sun  has  set. 

Forthwith  the  Republican  Punch  bursts 
out  with  the  O'Connell  gratitude  I — He 
hated  you  and  you  have  given  fifty 
guineas  to  his  memory — he  gave  you 
agitation  and  defiance  —  you  returned 
him  education  and  Maynooth;  and  the 
answer  for  either  boon  is,  "  I  do  not 
thank  you."  This,  Joe  Miller  thinks, 
serves  Peel  right — not  because  of  his 
subscription  to  Hood's  Memory, 

For  dearly  is  that  honoured  and  cherished 
here, 

but  because  there  is  no  sinoerity  m  him ; 
and  he  oniy  propitiates  where  he  dreads  I 
He  conciliates  his  foes — but  he  never  re- 
wards his  friends.  He  repudiates  D'ls- 
raeli — but  D'Israeli  whips  him  to  mad- 
ness, and  then  laughs  him  to  scorn  I  He 
flatters  Smythe — and  Smythe  will  yet 
make  one  of  his  "Crown  of  Thorns." 
Manners  and  Milnes  will  play  with  him 
according  to  their  crotchets;  bat  his 
poor,  and  proud,  and  press-powerful,  and 
money-powerless  supporters,  he  has  ever 
been  served  by  and  ever  forgot  I  He  is 
fairly  to  be  praised  (the  more  odium  on 
Punch's  blame)  for  pointing  to  the  truth, 
that  "  Literature  should  be  of  no  party  " 
in  subscribing  to  Hood ;  but  what  are  we 
to  say  for  the  Peel  gratitude,  which  al- 
lowed Theodore  Hook's  property  to  be 
victimised  to  the  Crown — and  Maginn's 
genius  to  flicker  out  its  dying  light  in 
that  dreadful  delirious  agony  which  is 
not  quite  the  workhouse — but 

Faintly  treads  on  destitution's  verge. 
Hook  and  Maginn  wasted  their  lives  orer 
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Conflerratum,  writing  in  '  the  Tories — 
writing  <mi  the  Whigs :  and  fer  all  they 
sacrificed,  and  for  all  thej  did.  Peel  s 
gratitude  was  like  the  gratitude  of 
O'Connell  and  the  gratitude  of  Punch-— 
he  said  as  they  say,  for  your  services 
rendered  ^No  thanks!"  aui  Punch  is 
neither  just  nor  generous  on  the  one 
hand,  for  reproaching  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
what  he  gives  to  opposition  principles,  in 
the  shape  of  gratuity — nor  on  the  other 
in  saying  that  Jilnglish  Governments  never 
reward  literary  men.  Mackenzie  was 
Consul  General  at  Hayti,  Fout-blanque, 
at  Dantzic,  and  elsewhere ;  Henry  Bulwer, 
Secretary  of  £mbassy  at  Paris,  and  now 
with  full  powers  at  Madrid  —  where 
Washington  Irving,  and  himself,  may 
exchange  feeds  and  courtesy: — Shiel,  who 
didn't  write  Damon  and  Pythias,  did  have 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  a  Privy-Council- 
lorship ;  and  Macaulay  had,  for  his  com- 
bined Oratory  and  Literature,  10,000/.  a 
year,  and  an  Indian  Governorship  abroad, 
and,  finally,  a  Ministerial  Secretaryship 
at  home — with  permission  to  date  Gapittd 
Letters  from  the  Castle  of  Windsor  I  So 
it  was  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Whigs 
that  they  did  take  care  of  Literature. 

'And  for  the  rest,  we  repeat  that 
Punch  is  right  upon  the  general  prin- 
<:iple ;  but  for  the  sequitur  derivable 
from  oar  other  premises,  it  resalts  in 
this — that  O'Connell  is  very  ungrateful 
—  that  Peel  is  very  ungrateful  —  and 
that  t  If 

'Pnndh's'  complaint  that  riyals 
were  started  to  look  like  his  own 
jonmal, '  in  the  cut  of  their  page 
and  pattern  of  their  cover/  were 
chiefly  directed  against  'Joe 
Miller/  who  replied  in  a  long 
and  laboured  chuckle ;  and  it  was 
then  that  'Punch/  in  imitation 
of  Gilbert  A'Becketf  s  '  Figaro  in 
London/  threatened  to  'erect  a 
weekly  pillory,  and  woe  to  the 
offenders!'  A  few  weeks  later, 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  are  fined 
at  Bow  Street  for  making  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets.  'The 
Illustrated  News'  has  a  bit  of 
pleasant  badinage  about  imprison- 
ing 'the  Caudle  Lectures/  and 
'  Joe  Miller '  charges  '  Punch  ' 
with  hiring  two  poor  people  to 
degrade  themselyes  in  this  way 
for  the  purpose  of  puffing,  and 
follows  up  the  charge  with  the 
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further  illustration  that  Bradbury 
and  Eyans  had  obtained  an  in^ 
jimotion  against  a  publisher  for 
using  the  Caudle  title : — 

'Grant  that  it  was  too  bad  to  rob 
"  poor-baby-PuncA '*  of  his  CSaudle,  yet 
what  Was  the  motive  of  Punch  in  the 
injunction.  Puff — puff  only  I  He  only 
went  artfully  to  work — he  did  not  hire  a 
five-shilling  poet,  like  Moses  or  Rowland, 
but  he  gave  a  fee  to  a  lawyer,  and  in- 
serted his  advertisement  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  I  The  newspapers  were  to  quote 
it  without  payment — and  Punch  would 
save  all,  and  be  more  than  paid  for  his 
Caudle.  Nay,  he  may  have  a  little 
private  vengeance  into  the  bargain — he 
may  ruin  those  who  drank  from,  his  cup 
— ^punish  them  not  for  swallowing  the 
poison ;  but  because  they  did  not  put  the 
label  upon  the  vial  which  contained  its 
strength.' 

Thirty  years  ago,  it  seems,  a 
respectable  firm  was  suspected  of 
advertising  its  wares  just  as  re- 
spectable firms  are  suspected  in 
the  present  day ;  though  we  were 
under  the  impression  that  the 
art  of  Chancery  announcements 
and  letters  to  the  newspapers  had 
somehow  or  other  been  patented 
by  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
dramatists.  By-and-by  'Punch' 
is  charged  with  'picking  and 
stealing/  but  the  CTidence  is  as 
weak  as  the  writing  is  strong. 
'  Punch '  is  depicted  outside  '  Joe 
Miller's '  shop,  mad  with  jealousy 
at  his  riyal's  success,  and  Mr. 
Miller  is  calmly  triumphant  over 
the  coming  downfall  of 'Punch/ 
who  is  supposed  to  be  vanquished 
because  *Joe  Miller'  is  a  better 
paper  at  half  the  price.  When 
Jerrold  had  completed  his  Caudle 
Lectures, '  Joe  Miller '  burlesqued 
'  the  end/  and  intimated  that  if 
they  had  not  known  Mrs.  Caudle  to 
be  accustomed  to  Lemon-aid,  they 
would  have  ascribed  the  cause  of 
death  to  drinking,  her  last  word 
being  'Punch!'  After  so  much 
beating  of  drums  and  flourishing 
of  trumpets,  it  must  have  been 
bitter   to   cave    in    within    six 
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months.     Poor    Miller  I  he    was 

really  a    hright,    olerer    fellow; 

his  wit  was  not  brilliant,  but  it 
was  not  dnll;  his  pictnres  were 

equal  to  'Punch's'  in  many  re- 
spects, and  his  essays  were  worthy 
of  his  ambition ;  but,  commencing 
life  gaily  in  July,  he  went  out 
into  the  darkness  in  November, 
the  yictim  of  an  ungrateful  public. 
Once,  when  Mark  Lemon  took  a 
holiday,  A'Beokett,  who  had  charge 
of  'Punch'  in  his  absence,  sent 
his  chief  a  bogus  paper,  witii  the 
cartoon  printed  awry,  the  front 
page  improperly  dated,  a  para- 
graph upside  down,  and  other  de- 
fects. The  journal  was  posted  on 
Tuesday  night,  so  that  it  would 
reach  Mark  by  the  first  post.  His 
consternation,  however,  was  re- 
lieved by  a  correct  edition  and 
letter  by  the  next. 

Until    about   the   year  .1850 
'Punch'  made   no  attack  upon 
Boman  Catholicism.    About  this 
time  the  Pope  was  subjected  to  a 
little  mild  satire,  which  developed 
into  scorching    onslaughts  upon 
Bome.    Mr.  Doyle  felt  aggrieved; 
he  was  a   Boman  Catholic.    He 
appealed  in  vain  to  editor  and 
proprietors.     But    'Punch'    had 
raised  the  standard  of  Protestant- 
ism in  a  spirit  of  aggression  which 
was  not  to  be  put  down.  Mr.  Doyle 
found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  situation.  He  could 
not  draw  for  a  paper  which  abused 
his  religion.    His  resolution  to  re- 
tire from  '  Punch'  was,  however, 
made  so  suddenly  at  last  that  he 
left  the  editor  in  a  difficulty  over 
the  Almanack.  This  was'  in  1851. 
Tenniel  was  applied  to.    He  drew 
the  pictures  required  for  the-Alma- 
nack,  and  was  at  once  engaged  on 
the  i>eriodical  itself. 

Mr.  Silver,  who.  played  in  the 
amateur  performance  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  family  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  artist,  was  placed  upon  the 
staff  of  '  Punch'  by  Mark  Lemon. 


He  is  not  now  coimected  with  the 
paper.     The     Mr.    Sketchley  of 
'  Punch'  is  not  the  author  of  'Mrs. 
Brown,'  but  a  gentleman  of  scien- 
tific attainments  connected  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  South  Kensington.    He  is  on 
'Punch,'  what  an  'understudy'  is 
at  a  theatre.    He  is  a  clever  imi- 
tator.   Once  or  twice  during  the 
illness  of  Shirley  Brooks  he  wrote 
the  '  Essence  of  Parliament,*  and 
did  it  almost  as  gracefully  and 
well  as  the  originator  of  the  sum- 
mary. Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  first  con- 
tribution to    'Punch'  was  'The 
Unprotected  Female,'  in  1850,  and 
his  next  '  The  Guide-Book  to  the 
Stage.'    Mr.  Percival  Leigh  and 
Mr.  Taylor  are    now    the  oldest 
living    contributors    to   'Punch.' 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  wrote  during 
two  years  for  'Punch'  before  he 
was  admitted  to  the  dinners.    Mr. 
Arthur  A'Beokett  is  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  '  the  festive  board.'  Mr. 
Millais  was  engaged  on  one  of  the 
Almanacks,  but  his  work  was  not 
considered  successful.   Mr.  Ernest 
Griset  also  failed  for  some  reason 
or  other ;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
understand    why    his    grotesque 
drawings    were    not     considered 
suitable.    M.  Gustavo  Dor6  was 
applied*  to,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  for   some  special  designs,, 
and  the  artist  was  quite  willing 
to  add  his  name  to  the  staff;  but 
the  negotiation  fell  through. 

From  the  earliest  days  '  Punch' 
has  had  a  sort  of  national  song  of 
its  own,  which  used  to  be  regu- 
larly sung  at  the  periodical  din- 
ners of  the  staff.  There  is  sotne 
doubt  about  the  authorship ;  but 
here  is  the  song,  kindly  lent  to 
me  from  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Horace  May  hew: — 

*The  Sono  op  Punch. 
*  Now,  boys,  a  row,  boys,  we  surely  may 
allow,  boys, 
Here,  boys,  to  cheer,  boys,  our   hero 
and  his  hunch. 
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Langhinif  and  chafimg,  the  merry  nectar 
qnaffing, 
Fill,  boys,  we  will,  boys,  and  drink  a 
health  to  Ftmch. 
Long  may  he  flourish,  the  same  good- 
humour  nourish, 
Pleasing  the  million,  yet  pandering  to 
none. 
<' Bitter  bnt  healthful,"  his  money-box  of 
wealth  full, 
Coarse  humour   deeming   the   lowest 
grade  of  fun. 

Now,  boys,  a  row,  boys,  &c, 

'Drain,  boys,   again,  boys,  you  cannot 
now  refrain,  boys, 
Since  we  are  met,  boys — a  merry- 
making bunch. 
Heartily  sing,  boys,  and  make  the  echoes 
ring,  boys. 
Stay  not,  delay  not,  but  drink  a  health 
to  Punch, 
His  be  the  power,  to  gild  the  passing 
hour. 
Minister  of  Momus,  the  enemy  of  care. 
Kone  can  approach,  tx)ys,  or  on  his  realm 
.encroach,  boys, 
They  can  but  poach,  boys,  and  let  them 
if  they  dare. 

Now,  boys,  a  row,  boys,  &c.' 

From  the  same  sonrce  I  hare 
an  amiisiiig  snbsoription  list  in  aid 
of  '  a  poor  woman  who  yesterday 
gave  a  sovereign  instead  of  a  shil- 
ling/   The  paper  is  dated  1858, 
and  is  commenced  in  the  writing 
of  Horace  Mayhew,  who  heads  the 
list  with  one  shilling.     Then  fol- 
lows a  long  list  of  contiibntors 
whose  donations  vary  from  one 
penny  to   one    shilling.      Every 
gift  is  entered  nnder  a  nom  de 
plume,  or  with  a  moral  reflection. 
Opposite  each  signatnre,  however, 
in  blue  ink,  poor  Mayhew  has  in- 
serted the  real  name  of  the  donor. 
'  Sorewtater/  for  example,  is  John 
Leech ; '  One  who  never  pays  either 
sovereigns  or    shillings/  Shirley 
Brooks; '  A  Fogy/  Percival  Leigh ; 
'  A  Party  who  has  done  the  same 
thing  so  often  that  his  means  are 
seriously  crippled/  Tom  Taylor; 
'  A  sinful  omission  in  not  keeping 
up  a  weekly    subscription  to  a 
tract  society,  transferred  to  this 
account/  Buckstone;  'Generosity 
subscribed    his    mite/    Planch^; 


'  The  profits  (2d.)  of  a  recent  mu- 
sical composition,'  £.  Fitzwilliam; 
*  One  who  debars  himself  for  one 
week  from  an  "  Era  *'  newspaper 
ied,)/  Willott;  'One  who  could 
not  do  the  same  (id,)/  E.  Ledger. 
Poor  Watte  PhiUips  is  down  for  6^. 
Few  persons  have  ever  seen  a 
rejected  contribution  to 'Punch'; 
nobody,  peorhaps,  has  ever  seen  one 
in  print— ^not,  at  aU  events,  as  an 
acknowledged  waif  of  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  I  beHeve  the  average 
'good  thing'  sent  to  'Punch'  is 
about  one  in  five  hundred  bad 
things.  I  have  a  dozen  or  two 
before  me  which  have  been  saved 
as  curiosities.  They  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  religious  fanatics,  or 
drivellers  in  rhyme.  The  best  of 
them  is  the  following.  I  print  it 
because  the  time  may  seem  appro- 
priate (though  the  prospectus  is 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Act),  and  as  an  example 
of  rejected  '  copy  * : — 

Proviskmatty  Registered. 

ECONOMIC  CATS  MEAT  COMPANY. 

Office:  G&esham  Street,  City. 

Capitol  £100,000. 

In  20,000  shares  of  £5  each ;  deposit 
6<f.  per  share ;  a  Highly  respectable  list  of 
Esqre.  Directors  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  sup- 
ply the  Cats  of  the  Metropolis  with  good 
and  wholesome  meat,  and  to  secure  the 
sixpences. 

The  Terrametre  Cab  Company  has 
kindly  offered  one  of  their  Cabs  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  orders. 

The  General  Conyeyance  Company  (it 
is  expected)  will  propose  to  assist  th& 
object  by  delivering  the  stores  gratis. 

The  Drivers  of  both  Vehicles  will  be 
provided  with  a  becoming  Livery,  namelj, 
a  Tabby  Coloured  Coat  with  a  TortoisheU 
Cape  and  Collar. 

ft  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regreat 
that  the  Feline  species  should  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  CaU  Meat  Man  for 
their  dally  Bread.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  present  Company  to  rescue  these 
useful  animals  from  a  state  little  better 
than  the  Irish  Peasent. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
shares  will  reach  2}</.  or  even  3(/.  pre- 
mium, as  the  market  is  to  be  rigged  for 
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this  purpose.  A  Board  meeting  is  called 
to  consider  this  question  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary. 

Applicationa  for  Shares  <u  above. 

The  keenest  editor  cannot  re- 
member eyerything  which  has  ap- 
peared in  his  colonms ;  bnt  it  is  a 
little  awkward  when  you  praise  a 
man's  work  one  year,  and  pity  him 
for  it  the  next,  as  'Punch'  did  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Coyentry  Fatmore. 
I  haye  been  careful  not  to  let  out 
what  may  fairly  be  considered 
secrets  of  the  prison-house;  but  the 
following  letter  affords  a  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes  to  which  the 
public  may  be  admitted  without 
impropriety : — 

'  British  Museum, 
*  October  7,  1854. 

'Sib, 

'In  the  last  "Punch"  I 
am  made  the  subject  of  a  jest 
which  seems  to  haye  originated  in 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  jester, 
whose  words  are  "Every  man, 
they  say,  is  to  be  judged  accoiding 
to  his  works ;  but  if  Mr.  Coyentry 
Patmore  is  to  be  judged  by  his, 
we  pity  him."  The  only  "  work  " 
which  bears  the  name  of  Coyentry 
Patmore  is  a  yolume  of  poems, 
published  first  in  1844,  and 
again  in  1853,  concerning  which 
"  Punch  "  (yol.  7,  p.  4)  says  "  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore  has  just  given 
to  the  world  a  small  yolume  of 
poems,  full  of  various  beauty,  a 
volume  which  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  all  men."  These  poems, 
then,  which  are  my  only  "  works," 
can  scarcely  have  afforded  the 
writer  ground  for  his  joke,  which, 
I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  is 
calculated  to  do  the  subject  of  it 
injury.  You  will,  no  doubt,  do 
yourself  and  me  the  justice  which 
the  case  requires. 
'  I  am,  Sir, 
'  Your  obedient  Servant, 

'  COVBNTBY  PATMOBB. 


*  To  the  Editor  of  "Punch."* 


'Dbab  Ponny, 

'  Please  correct  this  error. 

'Yours, 
'M.  L.' 

'  London  Society '  for  many  years 
counted  Mark  Lemon  as  its  prin- 
cipal Christmas  contributor;  but 
he  never  wrote  a  more  simple  and 
touching  essay  than  the  following 
letter,  which  he  sent  to  his  first 
schoolmaster  thirteen  years  ago : — 

* «  Pnnch  "  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street, 
December  16th,  1862. 

'  Mt  dbab  and  honoubbd  Sib, 

'  I  met  an  old  Cheam  boy  the 
other  day,  and  heard  with  much 
pleasure  that  you  were  living  at 
Chlrbury,  and  so  many  recollec- 
tions of  kindness  and  benefits  re- 
ceived from  you  crowded  upon 
me,  that  I  have  ventured,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  forgotten  by  you, 
to  say  how  grateful  I  am  still  for 
your  teachings  in  church  and 
school,  and  which  have  conduced 
to  all  the  good  I  have  known 
throughout  my  life. 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  displease 
you  to  know  that  for  twenty  years 
I  have  been  the  editor  of  "Punch"; 
and  sought,  I  assure  you,  to  work 
out  many  of  the  good  precepts  I 
first  heard  from  your  lips. 

*  Had  it  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  continued  longer  under 
your  care  I  should  have  been  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man.  As  it  is, 
I  have  often  been  thankful  to  God, 
that  gave  me  such  a  friend  and 
instructor  as  yourself. 

'  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, and  my  dear  mother  living 
with  me,  and  they  unite  in  wishing 
you  all  the  good  associated  with 
the  coming  Christmas  time. 

'Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, — - 
Yourunworthybut  attached  friend, 

'  Mabk  Lbmok. 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Wildinq. 

'I  have  before  me  my  fir&t 
Christmas  prize,  1826,  "  The  Life 
of  William  Stevens." ' 


{To  he  conUnitedJ) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  WBONG  scent! 


LAST  antamn  I  was  jilted.  In 
the  preoeding  rammer  I  had 
narrowly  escaped  bankmptoy,  and 
in  the  antecedent  spring  I  had 
been  the  yictini  of  a  gross  piece 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  a  near 
relation. 

The  lateMr.SirinsSatnm,FJLS., 
the  eminent  astronomer,  was  my 
nnele,  and  on  the  deatii  of  my 
father,  his  younger  brother,  being 
childless  and  a  widower,  he  adopted 
me,  promising  my  mother,  who 
died  shortly  afterwards,  tiiat  I 
should  inherit  two-thirds  of  his 
large  fortune.  The  remainder  was 
bequeathed  to  his  sister,  then  a 
Mrs.  Yemford;  and  subsequently 
to  her  daughter,  Beryl  Yemford, 
my  cousin,  both  of  whom  I  had 
neyer  seen  till  last  year. 

My  uncle  was  by  nature  a 
very  eccentric  and  irascible  man. 
He  was  a  staunch  old  Tory,  yery 
proud  of  his  name  and  pedigree, 
and  therefore  when  he  heard  that 
his  sister,  who  had  been  left  in 
reduced  circumstances  by  Colonel 
Yemford,  had  contracted  an  al- 
liance with  a  Mr.  Eli  Scubbs,  a 
wealthy  tallow  merchant  doing  fk 
considerable  business  in  the  Leyant 
trade,  no  one  was  surprised  that 
he  made  a  codicil  depriying  her 
and  her  daughter  of  eyery  shil- 
ling he  had  preyiously  left  them. 

A  year  before  his  death  he  had 
determined  to  make  one  more 
grand  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  his  remarkable  opinion 
respecting  the  brighter  'fsu^ulsB* 
on  the  sun's  disc,  and  with  that 
yiew  he  requested  me  one  morning 
to  prepare  his  large  telescope  for 


obseryation.  I  did  so.  Elated  at 
the  idea  of  yet  oonyulsing  the 
scientific  world  by  his  great  and 
ingenious  discoyery,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  approached  the  powerful 
instrument  and,  receiying  my  as- 
'  surance  that  all  was  in  readiness, 
applied  his  eye  to  the  eye-piece. 
Alas !  he  neyer  saw  with  it  again. 
In  the  most  careless  and  culpable 
manner  I  had  omitted  to  put  on 
the  coloured  glasses,  and  the 
piercing  streak  of  light  that  met 
his  glance  as  he  gazed  through 
the  telescope  blinded  him  for  eyer. 
To  describe  the  old  gentleman's 
rage  when  his  oculist  informed 
him  that  his  right  organ  of  sight 
was  irreparably  destroyed  would 
be  as  painful  as  it  is  superfluous. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  his  will 
was  opened  it  was  discoyered 
that  he  had  fully  maintained  his 
character  for  eccentricity  to  the 
last,  haying  added  another  codicil 
by  which  he  declared  that  I  was 
not  to  inherit  his  fortune  unless  I 
married  my  cousin  Beryl  Yem- 
ford within  a  year  of  the  day  of 
his  death.  Should  this  condition 
be  uncomplied  with,  the  estates 
were  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
deyoted  to  founding  a  Hospital 
for  the  Belief  of  Indigent  Astro- 
nomers. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Of 
course  the  marriage  by  which  I 
and  my  cousin  were  to  inherit  a 
fortune  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  first  place.  Miss  Yemford 
had  informed  Professor  Coper- 
nicus, one  of  the  executors,  and 
the  only  real  friend  I  possessed, 
that  '  no  consideration  should  in- 
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•duce  her  to  eyen  see  her  cousin 
Tmder  such  conditions' ;  whilst  her 
mother  added  that,  '  although  re- 
:gretting  the  flagrant  injustice  dis- 
played towards  her  daughter,  by 
which  she  had  been  depriyed  of 
her  rights,  she  could  not  wish 
her  to  so  far  forget  what  was  due 
to  her  as  to  consent  to  such  a 
marriage.' 

Thus  thiDgs  looked  hopeless 
enough,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should 
be  effected,  for  my  position  was 
rapidly  becoming  altogether  un- 
tenable. With  the  exception  of 
.  a  miserable  pittance  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  I,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  heir-apparent  to 
an  estate  worth  fiye  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  had  no  means 
whateyer  to  liye  upon.  Being 
fond  of  the  drama,  I  determined 
to  try  the  stage,  and  for  a  brief 
season  did  the  leading  business 
at  the  'Theatre  Boyal,  Grand- 
borough,'  where  I  was  known,  ac- 
cording to  the  handbills,  as  'the 
great  tragedian,  Mr.  Meryyn  Lord.' 
Ere  long,  howeyer,  I  quarrelled 
with  the  principal  lady,  an  elderly 
person  with  a  passionate  nature, 
who  complained  that  I  did  not 
really  kiss  her  in  the  loye-scenes, 
and  the  result  was  that  I  left  the 
establishment.  Afterwards  I  be- 
came a  tutor,  but  found  that  still 
more  unpalatable;  and  at  last  I 
went  boldly  to  the  Professor. 

'  Professor,'  I  said,  '  what  am  I 
to  do?  This  marriage,  this  in- 
iquitous marriage  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Sooner  would  I  take 
the  oath  of  celibacy,  and,  joining 
some  monastic  institution,  liye  a 
life  of  penance,  than  enter  into  the 
married  state  on  such  ignominious 
terms.' 

The  Professor,  who  was  wag- 
gishly inclined,  had  nothing  to 
suggest  except  that  perhaps  I 
might  ultimately  be  employ^  as 
Secretary  to  the  proposed  Hospital 


for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Astro- 
nomers. 

Two  months  had  passed  in  idle- 
ness. Eight  trying  weeks  of 
impecuniosity  and  discomfort.  I 
had  dragged  on  a  miserable  exist- 
ence in  a  Bayswater  lodging.  My 
former  creditors,  too,  had  sought 
me  out,  and  threatened  immediate 
proceedings.  My  position  was  in- 
tolerable. I  resolyed  to  call  once 
more  on  the  Professor,  and  solicit 
his  kind  interyention  on  my  behalf. 
We  talked  the  matter  oyer,  and 
my  old  friend  informed  me  that 
my  aunt  and  her  daughter  were  to 
leaye  England  yery  shortly  to  join 
Mr.  Scubbs,  who  was  likely  to  be 
detained  abroad  for  some  time  on 
business.  He  strongly  urged  me 
to  pay  them  a  yisit  before  their 
departure,  and  endeayour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  remoye  their  prejudices. 
To  this  I  at  first  yehemently  de- 
murred. Then  the  Professor  drew 
a  harrowing  picture  of  my  despe- 
rate condition.  Then  he  repre- 
sented an  attractive  one  of  my 
cousin  Beryl.  Then  I  half  re- 
lented. Then  the  Professor  alluded 
again  to  the  spectral  Hospital  for 
the  Belief  of  Indigent  Astronomers, 
and  finally  I  determined  to  make 
one  tremendous  effort  to  win  a 
wife  and  fortune. 

My  aunt  and  cousin  were  stop- 
ping for  a  short  time  at  the  quiet 
seaside  town  of  Beacham ;  and  one 
fine  afternoon  in  July  found  me 
knocking  at  their  door,  and  feeling 
yery  contemptible  and  cross. 

'Mrs.  Scubbs  in?'  I  inquired 
of  the  landlord,  an  unfortunate 
yictim  of  epilepsy,  who  could 
scarcely  speak. 

'  Un — no,'  he  replied  in  a  sort 
of  squeak.  '  She  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Vemford,  haye  gone  to  Lon- 
don for  a  week.' 

'  Just  my  luck,'  I  thought,  and 
hurried  abruptly  from  the  house, 
irritated  and  disappointed. 

The    attractions    of   Beacham, 
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where  I  remained  daring  the 
week^  were  limited.  Outside  the 
town  {and  on  the  sea-beaoh  were 
the  remainB  of  an  old  ruined 
castle.  A  notice-board  intimated 
that  beyond  that  point  the 
young  idea  of  Beaoham  might 
learn  to  shoot  (with  catapults), 
but  that  any  one  found  doing  so 
on  the  iowjx  side  of  it  would  be 
prosecuted.  Here  I  used  to  spend 
the  mornings,  filling  up  the  ocean 
with  pebbles  and  meditating  in 
what  Tariety  of  nothing  I  should 
pass  the  afternoon. 

On  one  rather  windy  morning, 
when  I  was  still  quite  undecided 
as  to  whether  I  should  sleep  away 
the  rest  of  the  day  on  the  sofa  in 
the  parlour  or  on  the  spring 
mattress  in  the  bedroom,  I  was 
considerably  surprised  and  greatly 
hurt  by  receiying  a  Tiolent  blow 
on  the  ankle  from  a  stone. 

'  Those  horrible  catapults  again !' 
I  ezdaimed,  writhing  with  agony, 
and  looking  towards  the  castle. 
But,  strange  to  say,  in  that  direc- 
tion there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
'The  young  rascal  is  hiding,'  I 
thought;  'but  I'll  be  even  with 
him  yet' 

At  this  moment  there  was 
smothered  laughter  in  my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and,  turn- 
ing sharply  round,  I  beheld  a 
young  lady  sitting  about  ten  yards 
o£f,  and  almost  concealed  by  a 
large  brown  silk  umbrella.  Could 
it  have  been  she  who  had  com- 
mitted this  unproToked  assault, 
and  was  now  enjoying  the  fun 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  monster 
parasol?  I  wa£(  just  about  to 
request  that  she  would  select  some 
other  tai^et  for  her  practice  when 
the  umbrella  was  partially  lifted, 
and  to  my  intense  satisfaction 
there  peeped  forth  from  beneath 
it  the  most  lovely  pair  of  laughing 
dark-blue  eyes  imaginable. 

'A  pretty  girl,  by  Jove!  I 
wonder  if  she  would  care  to  have  a 


shot  at  the  other  ankle,'  I  thought 
to  myself.  And  now  she  put  down 
the  umbrella  altogether,  thus  dis- 
playing her  rare  beauty  more  fully. 
A  profusion  of  dark  golden  hair, 
that  waved  wantonly  in  the  wind, 
lent  all  the  attraction  of  a  yiyid 
contrast  to  the  spotless  health 
of  her  fair  complexion.  Her  deli- 
cate neck  swathed  in  down,  the 
small  chiselled  nose,  the  short 
upper  lip,  all  betokened  refined 
origin;  whilst  the  firm  rounded 
contour  of  her  form,  in  aU  the  pro- 
mise of  its  ante-maturity,  claimed 
attention  in  spite  of  the  negligie 
which  she  wore.  She  glanced  at 
my  ankle  with  a  look  of  quasi- 
piteous  sympathy,  and  then,  with 
an  expression  of  pseudo-humility, 
raised  her  large,  long-lashed,  good- 
tempered  eyes  to  mine.  One  look 
was  sufficient.  I  was  in  loye  with 
her. 

But,  neyertheless,  my  ankle 
began  to  pain  me  considerably, 
and  upon  trying  to  get  up  I  found 
that  I  limped  awkwardly.  At  this 
moment  my  fair  neighbour  again 
raised  her  umbrella ;  but  no  sooner 
had  she  done  so  than  I  heard  a 
slight  scream,  and  caught  sight  of 
the  sunshade  rolling  rapidly  down 
the  beach  and  into  the  sea.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward 
and  save  it ;  but  my  foot  was  now 
in  that  state  of  incipient  inflam- 
mation that  I  scarcely  dared  to 
stand  up.  She  was,  howeyer,  now 
standing  at  the  waterside,  and, 
stamping  her  shapely  little,  high- 
heeled  boot  petulantly  on  the 
ground,  looked  round  at  me  with 
the  most  pitiable  and  imploring 
glance.  I  could  resist  no  longer. 
Martyr-like,  I  hobbled  down  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  arrived  beside 
her  just  as  an  unusually  large 
breaker  burst  at  our  feet  She 
had  time  to  escape;  but  I,  suffer- 
ing agony  in  my  ankle,  whilst  at- 
tempting to  jump  back,  fell  down 
in  the  surf,  and  was  thoroughly 
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immersed.  The  TU]rt)rella,  in 
fhe  meantime,  bad  receded  BtilJ 
fiEurther  from  the  shore,  aad  to 
my  indignation,  when  I  tnmed 
round  I  perceived  my  yonng  lady 
sitting  cahnly  on  the  stones,  and 
apparently  Gonvnlsed  with  merri- 
ment Filled  with  mortification  and 
dripping  all  oyer,  I  limped  out  of 
the  water,  and  expressed  my  regret 
that  the  nmbrella  was  beyond  my 
reach ;  in  retom  for  which  remark 
she  gaye  me  what  very  much 
resembled  a  satirical  bow,  and 
thanked  me  for  my  exertions,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  nothing  had 
bitten  me  in  the  sea.  This  last 
throst  filled  np  the  cup  of  my 
misery.  I  took  my  departure,  and 
when  upon  the  parade  I  tnmed 
round  in  a  weak  manner  to  take  a 
farewell  look  at  her,  she  was  in  the 
water  herself,  and  a  minute  after 
regained  the  truant  sunshade. 

As  Beacham  in  general  o£fered 
so  little  in  the  way  of  noyelty  to 
occupy  the  attention,  I  naturally 
pondered  much  during  that  long 
summer  afternoon  oyer  my  adven- 
ture in  the  morning.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  consistently  accounting  for 
the  conduct  of  this  girl.  Most 
people  would  haye  agreed  with  me 
in  at  once  pronoimcing  her  a  flirt. 
The  throwing  of  the  stone,  the 
prearranged  accident  with  the  um- 
brella, the  laughter  with  which 
she  had  greeted  my  unfortunate 
performance  in  the  water,  though 
in  her  service,  showed  that,  and 
to  all  appearance  sufficiently.  But 
to  me  it  was  not  conclusiye. 
Would  such  an  extremely  pretty 
girl  find  it  requisite,  even  if  she  de- 
sired a  flirtation,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  commonplace  tricks  ?  At 
any  rate,  if  she  was  a  flirt,  'pur 
et  simple,'  she  had  acted  the  part 
to  the  life.  And  yet  fftots  are 
stubborn  things,  and  the  fact  un- 
doubtedly, remained,  that  she  had 
derived  considerable  amusement 


from  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended her  efforts  to  attract  my 
attention,  and  to  play  off  upon 
me  a  wilfully  reckless  practical 
joke. 

The  next  day,  about  the  same 
time,  I  wended  my  way  onoe 
more  towards  the  old  castle.  I 
had,  as  I  had  anticipated,  been 
forestalled;  she  was  there  already. 
Slightly  inclining  her  glorious 
head,  is^e  hoped  I  was  none  the 
worse  for  my  immarsion  of  yester- 
day. I  was  so  pleased  at  meeting 
her  again  so  soon,  and  finding  the 
opportunity  ready  to  my  hand  of 
solving  the  problem  as  to  her  real 
disposition,  that  I  was  at  first  a 
little  off  my  guard,  and  by  way  of 
saying  something  observed : 

'  My  misfortune  carried  its  own 
recompense.  It  occurred  in  your 
service.' 

To  my  surprise  she  only  slightly 
bowed,  taking  no  other  notice  of 
the  compliment,  but  asked  casually 
if  I  was  staying  long  at  Beacham. 
This  was  hardly  the  procedure  of 
a  flirt,  and  I  was  more  at  sea  tium 
ever  as  to  what  she  really  was. 
We  chatted  on  general  subjects  till 
one  o'clock,  and  at  parting  she  told 
me  her  name — Clara  Yesey — and 
asked  mine.  CSautious  I  have  al- 
ways been,  and  I  thought  it  be9t 
for  the  present  to  give  my  late 
theatrical  designation,  Mervyn 
Lord.  In  the  evening  I  met  her 
again.  I  had  now  resolved  upon 
a  definite  course  to  pursue  in  my 
examination  of  her  nature.  I  in- 
tended to  try  my  utmost  to  detect 
in  her  any  indications  of  the  pro- 
pensity she  had  displayed  on  the 
occasion  of  our  first  acquaintance. 
With  that  view  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  get  up  a  little  flirtation  of 
the  so-called  non-Platonio  kind, 
and  the  evening  was  the  fittest 
period  to  commence. 

'Don't  you  find  this  place  very 
dull?'  she  said,  as  we  sat  together 
on  the  parade. 
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'  In  yonr  society  it  is  little  short 
of  Paradise.' 

Again  she  ignored  my  oyertnre. 
I  was  determined  she  should  show 
her  real  colonrs. 

'  You  are  silent.' 

'Yes/  she  replied.  'I  was 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
yon  to  saye  my  poor  snnshade 
yesterday.' 

I  would  not  be  put  off  in  that 
manner. 

'  The  blow  on  my  ankle—'  I 
began. 

'Was  too  much  for  your  gal- 
lantry.' 

' Not  so.  In  your  serviceit  was 
welcome.' 

More  fair  words.  She  took  no 
notice  of  them,  though. 

'It  was  indeed/ 1  persisted. 

A  frown  passed  oyer  her  face. 

'You  are  yery  complimentary/ 
she  said  at  length,  a  little  wearily. 

'I  detest  compliments.  What 
I  say  I  mean.  The  only  danger 
of  labour  in  your  seryioe  would  be 
its  ineyitable  enchantment.' 

I  looked  at  her  as  I  said  this ; 
but  she  did  not  return  my  glance. 
She  was  gazing  rather  yacantly  at 
the  sea.  Of  course,  with  all  her 
beauty,  she  had  ere  now  tasted  the 
sweets  of  flattery.  I  would  sur- 
prise her  with  mine.  It  should 
be  carefully  expressed,  earnest, 
artistic.  It  should  be  like  tribute 
warm  from  the  heart 

*  Such  enchantment,  I  fear, 
would  be  shortliyed,'  she  said,  a 
little  absently,  and  stlQ  gazing 
seawards.  , 

'  The  labour  also,  then.' 

She  was  again  idlent;  but  the 
yacant  expression  was  gone.  Her 
eyes  had  regained  their  normal 
look  of  merriment  and  mischief. 

'  Don't  you  belieye,  then,  in  life- 
long attachments?'  I  asked. 

'  Do  you  ?' 

'Most  certainly.' 

'  Of  what  description  ?' 

'  I  belieye  in  an  affection  which 


may  almost  be  called' adoration, 
which  is  as  warm  in  old  age  as  in 
youth.' 

She  smiled.  'That  would  in- 
deed be  glorious.  Nor,  of  course, 
in  such  affection  would  there  be 
any  monotony.' 

At  last  I  thought  I  was  begin- 
ning to  gain  ground;  nor  did  I 
then  notice  the  satirical  tone  in 
which  she  was  speaking,  though 
it  .afterwards  came  to  my  recollec- 
tion. I  thought  then  she  was  in 
earnest,  and  I  replied : 

'  Exactly.  Monotony  implies 
satiety,  which  adoration  knows 
not.' 

'  Such  a  loye,  the  same  through* 
out,  must  of  necessity  be  so  pure, 
so  delightfully  refined,  so  exqui- 
sitely temperate.' 

I  congratulated  myself  on  the 
progress  I  had  made  that  morning, 
and  the  more  I  knew  the  girl  the 
more  I  liked  her.  All  my  affairs 
seemed  to  suddenly  grow  rose- 
coloured.  I  entirely  forgot  my 
aunt,  my  cousin,  and  the  pressing^ 
object  of  my  presence  in  the  place. 
All  I  began  to  think  of  was  Clara 
Yesey.  All  I  cared  for  was  to  be 
continually  in  her  society,  and 
eyery  morning  and  eyening  found 
us  together.  I  did  not,  howeyer, 
yet  understand  her.  Although  a  re- 
markable unanimity  of  opinion  had' 
somewhat  unaccountably  sprung 
up  between  us  on  most  points,  I 
sometimes  fancied  that  she  was 
too  easily  pleased ;  but  afterwards 
I  accounted  for  this  by  her  natural 
yiyacity,  which  was  eyer  to  me 
one  of  her  chief  charms.  We  took 
long  walks  together  along  the 
shore,  and  arranged  that  if  by  any 
mischance  either  of  us  should  be 
preyented  keeping  our  appoint- 
ment, we  wodild,  if  possible,  leaye^ 
a  note  of  explanation  instead  be- 
hind a  loose  stone  in  the  old 
castle. 

Four  days  had  passed  since  my 
arriyal,  and  two  more  must  elapse^ 
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before  I  need  call  at  my  aunt's 
honse;  if,  indeed,  I  could  bring 
myself  to  do  so  at  all  now,  which, 
oonsidering  the  altered  state  of  my 
feelings,  was  beginning  to  be  yery 
improbable  indeed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
she  was  not  on  the  beach.  I  went 
into  the  castle,  and  in  the  ap- 
pointed spot  was  a  neatly-folded 
slip  of  paper.  It  contained  these 
words ; — 

'Deab  Mb.  Loed, 

'  I  am  so  yery  sorry  I  cannot 
meet  yon  to-day.  I  will  be  on 
the  beach  to-morrow  at  the  usnal 
time. 

'  Tours  sincerely, 
'C.  V.' 

It  was  not  until  that  morning 
that  I  was  aware  how  deeply  I 
loyed  her.  It  passed  wearily  and 
slowly.  I  coold  not  walk.  I  tried 
yainly  to  sleep.  I  coold  only  lie 
upon  the  beach  and  read  and  re- 
read her  letter.  The  temptation 
was  too  strong  for  me.  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  ayowal  to  her 
of  my  sincere  passion,  if  she  gaye 
me  only  the  scantiest  encourage- 
ment. I  would  ask  her  hand  in 
marriage,  tell  her  my  circum- 
stances, suggest  a  cottage,  and,  of 
course,  furnish  it  with  loye. 

When  I  met  her  she  was  in  un- 
usually high  spirits.  If  possible, 
;a  brighter  fire  burned  in  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  a  more  mischieyous  smile 
dimpled  her  yelyet  cheek,  and  dis- 
played the  eyen  rows  of  pearly 
enamel  which  lay  behind  her  cre- 
scent lips.  I  clasped  her  hand  with 
feryour. 

'  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,' 
I  said.  'I  haye  been,  really,  so 
lonely  1' 

We  sat  down.  There  was  si- 
lence. 

'Do  you  find  no  pleasures  in 
solitude?'  she  said  presently,  in 
a  perfectly  unconcerned  manner. 


This  was  but  slight  encourage- 
ment, and  apparently  she  felt  it 
was  rather  a  disdainful  reply  to 
my  exuberant  salutation,  for, 
though  with  an  effort  as  if  she 
suddenly  remembered  something, 
she  turned  towards  me,  and  added 
earnestly: 

'I  mean  —  do  you  not  prefer 
liying  alone,  as  a  rule  ?' 

'No!'  I  exdaimed,  astonished. 
'What  can  haye  caused  you  to 
think  so?' 

'The  mere  fact  of  your  doing 


so.' 


'  But  surely  drcumstances- 


*  Are  yery  much  of  our  own  ma- 
king. Very  often  they  are  only  a 
test  of  moral  courage.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Break  through  them.' 

'  But  how  ?' 

'  Oh,  if  necessary  by  a  leap  in 
the  dark.' 

'  Your  adyice  sounds  desperate,' 
I  said. 

'  Circumstances  are  so  too  yery 
often.  But,  seriously,  why  don't 
you  try  it  ?' 

'Try  what?* 

'  Marriage !  Why  shouldn't  you  ? 
You're  young,  hate  solitude.  Surely 
the  notion  of  a  wife  does  not  frigh- 
ten you.' 

My  satisfeustion  was  intense  at 
disooyering  what  I  imagined  was 
her  whimsically  yeiled  confession 
of  reciprocal  passion.  How  little, 
I  thought,  did  she  imagine  how 
prepared  I  was  to  ayail  myself  of 
her  adyice,  and  to  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark !  I  Igoked  at  her  as  anx- 
ious loye  will  gaze,  in  hope. 

'Oh I  if  you  only  knew  what 
frightens  me,'  I  said. 

'How  can  I  know  unless  you 
tell  me  ?' 

'ShaUItellyou?' 

'  Tes,  please,  by  all  means.  This 
cuff  is  so  tight.  Will  you  unfas- 
ten it  ?' 

She  gaye  me  her  hand — firm 
little,  bold  Uttle  hand— and  its 
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ioucli  Bent  Sk  thrill  through  both 
of  mine;  and  by  a  natural  sym- 
pathy, the  effect  was  communis 
<iaied  to  my  head,  and  made  it  the 
blind  slave  of  my  infatuated  heart. 
The  solitaire  would  not  be  dis- 
engaged. Her  hand  remained  in 
mine.  Another  ineffectual  attempt, 
•and  I  succeeded.  The  cuff  was 
undone,  and,  raising  her  hand  to 
my  lips,  I  took  my  reward — ^a 
playful  box  on  the  ear. 

'Too  quick,  gallant  knight. 
What  were  you  going  to  tell 
me?' 

'  How  much  I  adore  you.  Bar- 
ling Clara!  hear  me  while  I  de- 
•clare  the  heartfelt  love  I  bear  you. 
Will  you  be  my  wife  ?' 

At  first  she  was  not  in  the 
filightest  moved,  and  even  at  the 
<lose  of  my  address  she  only  fedntly 
blushed.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  her  do  so.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourable symptom.  Alas!  little 
•did  I  then  realise  what  was  the 
motive  of  that  blush. 

But  she  did  not  answer  me. 
Why  ?  I  looked  at  her  again  anx- 
iously, hopefully  expecting  that 
the  faint  flush  of  modesty  must 
have  deepened  into  scarlet.  Fool 
that  I  was!  She  was  unmoved. 
The  crimson  had  again  subsided 
into  the  usual  roseate  hue  of 
health.  Her  eyes  followed  the 
laughing  waves,  and  smiled  al- 
most as  saucily.  I  trembled.  Gould 
I  have  been  mistaken  ? 

'Bo  you  love  me,  adore  me, 
worship  me?'  she  said,  with  ra- 
diant eyes. 

'My  whole  soul  is  yours,  an- 
gelic Clara — yours  entirely !'  I  ex- 
claimed, quite  iunooently. 

'Have  you  ever  cared  for  an- 
other ?' 

*  Never !  never !' 

She  revelled  in  her  victory.  I 
fancied,  when  I  afterwards  re- 
flected on  her  manner,  that  she  had 
purposely  prolonged  the  scene,  de- 
43ij:ing  that  I' should  taste  fully 


of  the  intoxicating  draught  before 
she  dashed  it  from  my  lips. 

'  And  your  love  will  always  be 
the  same  V 

*  Always !  If  I  were  torn  from 
you  this  moment,  and  cruel  fate 
forbade  us  ever  to  meet  again, 
your  presence  would  haunt  me, 
your  memory  be  enshrined  in  my 
heart  as  long  as  existence  were 
mine.' 

It  was  finished.  She  rose,  her 
usual  gay,  vivacious  demeanour 
unruffled. 

'Come  to-night  at  seven,' she  said. 

I  kissed  her  hand.  She  was  gone. 

«        «        «        •        « 

The  ev^ng  arrived.  The  clock 
of  St.  Peter's  church  was  striking 
seven  as  I  slowly  wandered  down 
to  the  castle.  It  was  not  a  plea- 
sant evening.  The  sea  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  vapour.  The 
air  was  sultry.  There  was  an  op- 
pressive stillness.  I  was  there 
first.  How  familiar  was  the  scene 
— the  castle,  the  old  notice-board, 
the  wave- worn  rocks !  A  quarter 
to  eight.  Strange  she  is  not  here, 
I  thought.  As  the  distant  docks 
chimed  the  hour  of  eight,  I  entered 
the  ruins,  and  removed  the  stone. 
There  was  a  letter.    It  was  this : 

'If  you  were  in  earnest  this 
morning,  please  think  no  more  of 
me.  It  should  have  been  evident 
that  we  are  quite  unsuited  to  each 
other.  When  you  receive  this,  I 
shall  have  left  Beaoham  for  good. 
Farewell.— 0.  V.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

TBEABUBK   TBOVE. 

Pbofessob  CoFSBNiGUS  rcceived  me 
very  kindly.  He  sympathised  with 
me  in  my  misfortunes,  and  in- 
vited me  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

Nevertheless,  he  censured   me 
strongly  for  omitting  to  call  a  se- 
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cond  time  at  my  aimt's  house,  and 
observed  that  he  supposed  expe- 
rience alone  would  avail  to  pat 
young  men  on  their  guard  against 
promiscuous  flirtations  at  the  sea- 
side. From  my  description  of  her 
conduct,  he  considered  that  the 
jade  was  evidently  a  thoroughly 
heartless  and  contemptible  co- 
quette. He  would  advise  me  to 
banish  her  for  ever  from  my 
thoughts,  feeling  well  assured  that 
she  was  an  innately  cruel,  reck- 
less woman,  utterly  devoid  of 
conscience,  and  a  mere  type  of 
hundreds  of  others. 

This  was  doubtless  very  sen- 
sible counsel,  but,  somehow,  it 
did  not  operate  as  the  Professor 
wished.  I  did  not  banish  her  from 
my  thoughts,  because  I  could  not; 
so  I  moped  and  fretted,  was  silent 
and  uncompanionable,  lost  my  ap- 
petite, grew  a  beard,  and  expressed 
disbelief  in  everything,  more  es- 
pecially in  astronomy.  At  this 
the  Professor  seemed  to  really 
grow  alarmed.  I  required  change, 
he  said — change  of  scene  and  so- 
ciety. He  had  an  idea  to  propose 
to  me.  It  was  this — ^that  I  should 
take  a  voyage  to  Turkey  for  the 
double  purpose  of  benefiting  my 
health^  and  making  observations 
for  him  during  the  approaching 
egress  of  Venus  retarded  by  paral- 
lax. The  idea  was  welcoma  The 
change  of  scene  would  be  agree- 
able. I  consented ;  and  before  many 
days  had  elapsed,  I  was  on  board 
the  Mediterranean  steamship '  Sul- 
tan,' bound  for  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  city  of  Mosquehat. 

The  important  city  of  Mosque- 
hat is  most  beautifully  situated. 
It  was  this  busy  and  opulent 
place  we  were  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. For  some  hours  glit-; 
tering  pinnacles  and  gilded  cre^ 
scents  had  been  visible  from  afar, 
and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing we  put  off  steam  just  outside 
the  harbour,  where,  much  to  our 


annoyance,  we  were  informed  that, 
owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  water 
on  the  bar,  we  should  have  to  re- 
main till  the  morning.    The  pos^ 
office  officials,  however,  came  on 
board  and  took  off  the  mails  in  a 
small  boat,   and  the    company's 
agent,  who  left  by  the  same  op- 
portunity, carried  with  him  a  list 
of  the  passengers  for  insertion  in 
the 'Mosquehat  Herald,'  an  English 
newspaper  published  that  evening.. 
The  scene  was  very  beautiful, 
and  I  remained  on  deck  all  night. 
There  I  sat    and    thought,  and 
whilst  I  was  thinking  sleep  closed 
my  eyes  and  I  dreamt  of  what  I 
had  been  thinking.     A  figure  of  a 
girl — a  well-remembered  form — 
seemed    to    rise  from    the    blue 
water,  and,  coming  near  me,  laid 
its  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said, 
'I  am  not  what  I  seemed.    You 
will    never    comprehend    if   you 
don't  know  human  nature.    Not 
cruel,  not  false.'    And  as  she  de- 
scended again  into  the  waves  echo 
repeated, '  Not  cruel  1 — ^not  false  1' 
And  then  there  was  a  long  still- 
ness, and  when  I  awoke  the  beau- 
tiful   scene  was   gone.      It  was 
daylight      I    descended    to    the 
saloon.      Towards  seven  o'clock 
we  entered  the  harbour  and  an- 
chored about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from    the    shore.      Through   my 
cabin  window  I  could    see    the 
commissionnaires  of  the  various 
hotels  crowding  forwards  up  the- 
ship's  ladder  to  secure  as  many 
of  the  new  arrivals  as  possible 
for    their    respective    establish-^ 
ments.    Shortly  afterwards  there 
was  a  gentle  knock  at  my  door^ 
and    a  dark-complexioned    face, 
with    little    black,    beady    eyes, 
looked  in,  saying, '  Pardon,  mon- 
seigneur  1    Je  suis  le  commission- 
naire    de    I'Hdtel    d'Angleterre ! 

Grand  h6tel!  Superbe!  Char '; 

but  at  this  stage  of  his  oration  I 
firmly  closed  the  door,  slipping 
the  bolt  into  its  socket    In  the- 
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meanwhile  the  rapping  on  the  door  nmphal  entry  on  deck.  Harried 
■and  panelB  of  my  cabin  recom-  gently  forward  past  the  other 
inenced,  whilst  through  the  Tenti-  passengers  by  my  conductor,  I 
lators  yarious  hotel  cards,  lists  of  descended  the  ship's  side,  the  cap- 
•criticisms,  and  approTing  notices  tain  politely  taking  off  bis  cap  to 
were  dexterously  inserted  in  great  me,  whilst  many  of  the  passen- 
profusion.  The  clamour  was  tre-  gers  looked  over  the  bulwarks  to 
.mendous;  so,  having  completed  see  me  rowed  off  in  triumph, 
juy  preparations,  I  took  my  modest  lounging  luxuriously  in  the  spe- 
handbag  and  rug,  and,  opening  cial  cuque  of  the  Grand  Seraglio, 
the  door  suddenly,  was  almost  At  the  landing-place  a  tall,  smart 
seized  in  the  arms  of  a  magnifi-  man  in  black,  with  patent-leather 
■cent  individual  in  a  scarlet  coat  shoes,  and  shiny  black  hat,  which 
profusely  adorned  with  gold  lace ;  he  respectfully  lifted  as  he  helped 
whilst  round  his  cap,  in  letters  me  on  shore,  was  in  waiting,  and 
of  white  on  a  gold  ground,  was  handed  me  to  a  carriage  and  pair, 
the  impressive  inscription, '  Qrand  in  which  I  drove  off  from  the  midst 
Seraglio  Hotel.'  I  tried  to  extri-  of  a  small  but  admiring  crowd  to 
cate  myself  from  his  clutch  and  the  hotel, 
made  a  frantic  plunge  forwards  There  was  clearly  some  mis- 
to  the  staircase,  but  in  vain.  take.  As  we  ascended  the  grand 
He  clasped  me  firmly  round  the  staircase  I  noticed  that  there  were 
waist,  whispering  the  while  aU  many  of  the  visitors  in  the  hotel 
sorts  of  seductive  observations  looking  over  the  marble  parapets 
anent  the  Grand  Seraglio  and  its  with,  apparently,  nothing  to  do 
attractions,  with  a  view  to  paci-  but  to  gaze  at  me.  I  determined 
fying  me.  And  now  all  control  to  put  things  on  their  proper  foolr 
over  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  over,  ing  at  once ;  so,  having  duly  sur- 
As  their  respective  chances  of  se-  veyed  the  gorgeous  gold-and-white 
■curing  my  esteemed  patronage  di-  apartments  to  which  I  had  been 
minished  they  grew  utterly  reck-  conducted,  I  turned  to  my  sable- 
less,  one  struggling  violently  for  clad  attendant  and  inquired  the 
my  bag,  while  another  would  claw  price  of  the  accommodation ;  but 
hold  of  my  rugs,  and  a  third  con-  the  man,  having  ushered  ine  in, 
ceive  a  violent  affection  for  my  had  closed  the  door  and  retired, 
umbrella.  At  the  same  time  a  leaving  me  alone  to  muse  over  my 
continuous  howling  was  going  on,  strange  reception  at  Mosquehat. 
4md  cries  of  '  Hdtel  de  Mosque-  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Had 
hat!'  'Grand  Hdtel  de  France  1'  they  mistaken  me  for  somebody 
'  H6tel  Royal  I' 'Tres-bonl' 'Char-  else?  I  took  up  a  newspaper 
manti'  'Sans  ^all'  were  dinned  that  was  lying  on  the  table  by 
into  my  ears  till  deafness  nearly  the  window.  It  was  the '  Moeque- 
«upervened.  Besigning  myself  to  '  hat  Herald '  of  the  previous  even- 
the  scarlet-coated  one,  I  suggested  ing.  I  glanced  over  it,  and  found 
to  him  that  we  should  make  one  the  answer  to  the  enigma  in  the 
more  desperate  attempt  to  gain 

the  deck.    He  graciously  assented,  ^   UST  OF  PASSENGERS  BY  S.S. 
and  this  time  we  met  with  more  *  SULTAN.* 

success.     Leaning  on  the  great        Abthuk,  Capt,  J.  W Scotland. 

r"'  T'^Tt"^-  •«•^^o"°7l    c^.KrM*'j2;"::::::^.r?r 

by  a  mob  of  chattenng  stewards,         Diedermajin,  Baron Frankfort. 

I  gradually,  mounted   the   com-        Mebvyn,  Lord England. 

panion,  and  made  a  kind  of  tri-  &c.  &c« 
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So  they  were   Teally  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    Excellent ! 
By  a  ridicnlons  blander  on  the 
part  of  a  printer,  I  had  reoeived 
mj  title  and  its  concomitant  ad- 
vantages.   What  wonld  the  smart 
man  in  black  say  when  he  heard 
that  Lord  Meryyn  was,  after  all, 
only  plain  Mr.  Menryn — ^lord  of 
theatrical  celebrity? — for  I  may 
here    observe    that,    for    certain 
pressing  reasons  of  a  peonniary 
natnre,  the  urgency  of  which  had 
become  sofficiently  obvious  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  from  England, 
I  had  thought  fit  for  the  present 
to  retain  my  histrionic  nom  de 
guerre.    It  was  requisite,  however, 
that  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to   my  exalted  rank  should    be 
immediately  removed,  for,  other- 
wise, it  was  impossible  to  say  to 
what  perfection  in  the  art  of  self- 
development  I  might  not  find  my 
hotel  bill  progressing  in  the  course 
of  my  sojourn  at  the  Grand  Se- 
raglio.   As  it  was,  I  entertained 
but  very  little  doubt    that    the 
expenses  attendant  on  my  princely 
disembarkation  would  show  in  the 
'note'  a  close  approximation  to 
the   cost  of   the  whole    passage 
from  London.     I  started,  there- 
fore, for  the  'Bureau'  with  a  view 
to    clearly    explaining    matters, 
when,  as  I  was  descending  the 
grand  staircase,  the  head  waiter, 
meeting  me,  observed  in  a  loud 
voice, '  Your  Lordship's  breakfast 
will  be  served  in  five  minutes.' 
Exactly  at  the  same  moment  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  black  passed 
by.    I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
vision.    It  was — Clara  Vesey ! 

I  did  not  pay  my  intended 
visit  to  the  Bureau.  The  appa- 
rition, as  if  by  magic,  of  the  very 
being  whose  memory  and  image 
had  been  for  a  whole  month  past 
stamped  upon  my  mind,  so  startled 
my  nerves  that  I  thought  no  more 
for  the  time  of  my  errand  or  its 


object.  I  retraced  my  steps  to- 
my  room,  and  pondered  over  the 
unexpected  occurrence.  The  whole 
of  the  bitter  past  came  crowding 
back  upon  my  recollection.  Each 
satirical  look  that  her  fair  face  had 
worn,  each  ironical  remark  sho 
had  uttered,  were  engraven  in  my 
memory,  and  returned  to  plague 
and  humiliate  me  now.  Abovo 
all,  I  remembered  with  indigna- 
tion the  expressions  of  abject 
devotion  I  had  used  to  a  woman 
whose  encouragement  of  them  had 
been  prompted  by  a  rooted  con- 
tempt for  the  infatuated  speaker. 
And  now  I  was  near  her  again  1 
She  passed  me  by  like  a  stranger. 
She  would  have  none  of  me.  I 
had  afforded  her  amusement,  and 
she  had  finished  with  me.  Ohf 
that  I  could  retaliate.  Was  the 
Professor,  then,  right  ?  Was  she 
indeed  '  devoid  of  conscience '? 
Would  that  I  could  yet  let  her 
experience  such  bitter  self-abase- 
ment as  she  had  infiicted  on  me. 

At  last  the  confusion  in  my 
brain  begah  to  subside;  ideaa 
again  became  arranged,  and  a 
scheme  of  mingled  revenge  and 
discovery  suggested  itself  to  me. 
The  truth  was,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  past,  I  still  had  a  yearn- 
ing affection  for  her,  which,  weak 
as  it  may  seem,  I  would  fain' have 
foimd  justified  and  reciprocated. 
As  may  well  be  inferred,  I  had 
thought  deeply  of  her  of  late ;  and, 
being  of  a  philosophical  and  in- 
quiring disposition,  I  had  often 
tried  to  explain  to  myself  some  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  in  her 
behaviour  during  our  brief  ac- 
quintance,  which  my  close  exami- 
nation of  it  had  revealed  to  me. 
The  result  of  these  efforts  on  my 
part  was  to  induce  me  to  consider 
that  there  might  possibly  be  in 
the  disposition  of  this  girl  some 
intense  idiosyncrasy  prompting  her 
actions  towards  me,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  a  tendency  to  flirta- 
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tion  or  leokless  trifling.  Senti- 
ment, I  &nced,  floridly  or  pas- 
sionately given  utterance  to,  must 
seem  to  her  nothing  short  of 
bathos  wilftilly  misrepresented'  as 
pathos.  In  the  formation  of 
this  idea,  I  had  been  partly  in- 
fluenced by  the  recollection  of 
many  of  her  looks,  actions,  and 
tones  of  voice — ^trivial  evidence  by 
themselves,  but,  looked  at  as  a 
whole  and  in  conjunction  with  her 
words,  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  correct  estimation  of  her 
character. 

It  was  after  breakfast,  as  I  was 
strolling  through  the  hotel  grounds 
towards  a  small  grove  of  cypresses 
that  edged  a  cliff  overhanging  the 
harbour,  that  I  met  her  again.  She 
had  a  book  in  her  hand;  and  as 
she  passed  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
mine  and  smiled.  It  was  the  same 
ironical,  amused  expression  that, 
at  Beacham,  had  so  misled  me. 
She  was  evidently  undecided  how 
to  act ;  for  I  saw  at  once  that  if  I 
had  given  her  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, she  would  have  im- 
mediately renewed  the  acquaint- 
ance; but  I  did.  not  Beyond  a 
formal  bow,  I  made  no  response 
to  her  advances,  continuing  my 
walk  towards  the  cypresses.  But 
what  was  I  to  think  now  ?  What 
inference  did  that  smile  carry  with 
it?  I  had  Uttle  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding. It  was  a  tribute  paid  to 
my  supposed  title.  Olara  Yesey 
could  evidently  meditate  an  alli- 
ance with  Lord  Mervyn,  though 
her  nature  was  '  utterly  unsuited ' 
to  that  of  Mr.  Mervyn  Lord. 

I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  ensconced 
myself  in  a  secluded  arbour  off  the 
main  path.  My  design  was  soon 
formed.  Nobody  knew  me  here, 
nor  was  I  called  upon  to  disclaim 
the  distinguished  rank  with  which 
I  had  been  involuntarily  credited, 
until  it  was  directly  and  openly 
imputed  to  me.  My  plan  was, 
then,  to  renew  the  intimacy  be- 


tween myself  and  Miss  Yesey, 
maintaining,  for  a  few  hours,, 
the  assumption  as  to  my  peerage, 
and  in  that  character  to  once  more 
offer  her  marriage.  If  she  were 
to  accept  me  without  farther  ex- 
planation, I  should  be  satisfied  a» 
to  her  baseness,  and  revealing  wha 
I  was,  would  release  her  from  the 
compact,  and  see  her  no  more. 

Presently  the  silence  that 
reigned  around  was  broken  by  a 
footfall  in  the  main  path  close  by. 
It  was  light,  slow,  measured. 
How  my  heart  beat  I  'Twas  she ! 
As  she  hurried  along,  shutting  up- 
the  book  she  had  been  reading,  I 
saw  that  she  was  closely  pursued 
by  a  tall,  stout  Italian,  about  five, 
yards  behind  her,  who,  as  she  was 
passing  the  spot  where  I  was  con- 
cealed, quickened  his  pace,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  clasping 
her  round  the  waist,  when  I 
emerged  firom  the  bushes,  and 
offered  her  my  arm.  The.  dear 
deep  blue  eyes,  just  a  little  fright- 
ened, looked  up  so  thankfolly, 
and  the  little  hand  held  so  fast  to 
my  arm,  that  I  was  very  much 
inclined  to  relinquish  all  my 
schemes  for  testing  her  character 
there  and  then.  But,  fortunately, 
I  did  not;  and,  whilst  the  ob- 
noxious individual  who  had  been 
following  her  slunk  off  again  be- 
tween the  trees,  by  design  on  my 
part  and  tacit  consent  on  hers,  we 
turned  into  the  bypath  leading 
to  the  secluded  arbour  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliiH 

'  Who  was  that  man?  I  asked. 

'  1  don't  know.  A  great  stupid 
who  is  always  making  grimaces  at 
me.' 

'He  seemed  very  anxious  to 
gain  your  acquaintance.' 

'  Only  that  he  might  make  a 
greater  idiot  of  himself.' 

She  looked  very  pretty.  Dressed 
in  black,  her  costume  assisted  her 
beauty  by  its  striking  simplicity. 
She  wore  a  white  straw  hat,  turned 
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back  at  the  edges  and  bound  with 
a  broad  black  ribbon.  The  book 
in  her  hand  was  a  yolume  of  Swift. 

I  was  not  slow  in  availing 
myself  of  the  opi)ortnnity  thus 
anspiciously  affoided  me  of  com- 
mencing the  application  of  the 
design  I  had  so  recently  formed 
<x)nceming  her. 

'  I  scarcely  expected  to  meet  yon 
again  so  soon/ 1  b^an. 

'  We  prefer,  that  is,  mamma  pre- 
fers, the  hotel  to  a  private  house.' 

'  Excuse  ma  I  did  not  suppose 
that  I  should  have  found  you  in 
either.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
I  scarcely  expected  to  meet  you  in 
Turkey.' 

'Didn't  you  know  we  were  here?' 
^e  said,  surprised. 

'Certainly  not.  I  am  here  on 
business;  our  meeting  is  there- 
fore quite  accidental.' 

She  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at 
me  as  if  some  sudden  discovery 
had  flashed  upon  her,  then  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  harbour  with 
the  same  look  of  abstraction 
which  I  had  often  noticed  before, 
fixing  them  finally  on  the  blue 
waves.  Afterwards  her  manner 
was  difierent. 

'Do  you  like  this  place?'  I 
asked. 

'No;  I  hate  this  horrid  big 
hotel  I  Everything  is  so  formal. 
It  is  better,  tiiough,  than  ^May  in 
London.' 

'Where  should  you  like  to 
Uve?' 

'  In  Paris  or  Italy ;  in  the  midst 
of  art  and  brightness.  Shall  you 
«tay  here  long  ?' 

'  That  depen(}s  entirely  on  cir- 
cumstances,' I  replied. 

*  We  leave  to-morrow  for  Corfu.' 

'A  pleasant  place.  You  will 
prefer  it  to  this.' 

'I  suppose  you  know  a  good 
many  people  here  ?*  she  said. 

'  Not  a  soul  but  yourself.' 

'You  will  find  it  very  dull, 
then.' 


*No,'  I  replied;  'like  you,  I 
begin  to  like  solitude  occasionally.' 

'You  said  you  hated  it,  at 
BeachaoL' 

'I  said  a  great  many  things 
there  which  I  never  meant.' 

'Indeed!' 

'  Yes.  When  we  have  an  object 
to  gain,  as  I  had  then,  we  often 
say  things,  in  our  eagerness  to 
obtain  it,  which,  upon  reflection, 
we  must  at  least  admit  the  stu- 
pidity of.' 

She  was  silent 

'  You  have  done  so  also  at  times,' 
I  went  on,  boldly  hazarding  the 
accusation. 

'  I  suppose  I  have,'  she  said. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  therefore 
you  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
I  imitated  you.' 

'  But  I  had  no  object  to  gain,' 
she  retorted. 

'Then  you  were  so  much  the 
more  to  blame,  since  I  had  one.' 

She  appeared  a  little  discon- 
certed at  this.  It  was  evidently  a 
new  aspect  of  the  matter  to  her. 

'What  was  your  object?'  she 
asked,  a  little  saucily ;  and  I  could 
just  discern  a  slight  reappearance 
of  the  old  sarcastic  look  in  her 
eyes,  which  she  kept  fixed  on  the 
water.  However,  I  was  now  on 
my  guard,  and  she  did  not  find  it 
so  easy  as  before  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
hibition of  sentimental  imbecility 
at  my  expense. 

*My  object  you  are  aware  of,' 
I  said  quietly,  'as  well  as  the 
method  I  employed  to  accomplish 
it' 

'  Did  you,  then,  employ  any  very 
extraordinary  method?' 

*For  me,  a  very  extraordinary 
one.' 

She  was  very  interested.  I  had 
touched  a  responsive  chord  now. 
'Is  it  possible,'  she  was  think- 
ing, 'that  I  have  mistaken  this 
man?' 

I  saw  her  stealing  a  side-glance 
at  me,  though  my  eyes  were  fixed 
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straiglit  in  firont ;  but  I  took  no 
notice.    Presently  she  said : 

'  Pray  may  I  ask  why  yon  shonld 
have  employed  a  method  that  was 
so  nnusoal  to  yon  ?' 

'Becanse  I  thonght  that,  with 
yon,  it  wonld  be  most  efficacions.' 

'  Bnt  yon  did  not  know  me.' 

*  Precisely.  I  was  mistaken ;  I 
judged  by  appearances.' 

'What  made  you  think  I  was 
so  sentimental  ?' 

'  I  did  not  think  you  really  so.' 

'What  then? 

'  I  thought — ^how  erroneously,  I 
now  know — ^that  you  wanted  to 
get  up  a  flirtation.  I  mean  the 
sort  of  flirtation  which  consists  of 
unlimited  flattery,  with  a  soup^n 
of  romance,  a  good  sprinkling  of 
wild  sentiment,  and  a  dash  of 
honesty^  the  whole  serred  up  by  a 
devoted  slave,  whose  common  sense 
should  be  nil.' 

She  smiled  at  this,  and  the  iro- 
nical expression  and  tone  of  voice 
entirely  vanished.  Her  real  and 
inner  nature  was  gradually  un- 
folding, slowly  proving  the  accu- 
racy of  my  hypothesis. 

'  Why  did  you  fancy  I  wanted  a 
flirtation  ?' 

'  Because  you  threw  that  stone 
at  my  ankle.' 

At  this  remark  she  fairly 
laughed,  saying, '  I  never  threw  it,' 

'  What  ?• 

'  It  was  a  boy,  with  a  catapult, 
in  the  castl&' 

This  was  rather  a  check  for  me ; 
but,  to  gain  time,  I  said, '  At  all 
events  it  seemed  to  amuse  you 
very  much.' 

'  It  did ;  and  it  would  have 
done  so  much  more  if  I  had  known 
then  that  you  were  my  Lord  Mer- 
vyn.' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  you  were  sitting  there 
in  such  a  dignified  manner,  as  if 
the  whole  world  belonged  to  you. 
And  the  absurdity  of  a  little 
street-boy  putting  all  your  magni- 
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ficence  to  flight  would  have  been 
so  much  increased.' 

She  was  just  now  perfectly 
genuine — enjoying  the  rare  in- 
dulgence of  airing  her  favourite 
ideas;  too  innocent  to  perceive 
that  I  had  detected  and  was 
making  use  of  them — only  luxu- 
riating in  escaping  for  a  time  from 
the  necessity  of  satire  and  of  con- 
forming to  conventional  opinions* 

I  determined  on  a  bold  step.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  ejffect  of  a  sudden 
piece  of  sentiment.  In  the  most 
tender  and  languishing  manner  I 
could  command  I  said, '  I  dreamt 
of  you  last  night.' 

The  genuine  look  vanished  in- 
stantly. The  soft,  natural,  happy 
expression  changed  immediately 
to  one  of  cautious  amusement. 
She  felt  she  was  back  again  in  a 
world  that  was  not  hers— a  world 
which,  for  the  time,  she  must  pre- 
tend to  be  of,  nevertheless,  for 
form's  sake. 

The  outward  expression  of  all 
this  wsfi  a  desperate  attempt  to 
compel  her  wayward,  disobedient 
eyes  to  assume  a  look  which  they, 
poor  servants  of  an  unreasonable 
mistress,  were  utterly  unable  and 
unaccustomed  to  wear.  A  look,  as 
at  Beacham,of  deep,  soul-subduing 
passion,  which  was  just  about  to 
terminate  in  the  usual  merry 
laugh,  when  I  said,  '  Such  an  ab- 
surd, fantastic  dream !' 

Its  effect  was  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly been  checkmated. 

'  Do  tell  it  me  1'  she  said. 

'  I  was  on  board  the  steamer, 
and,  the  night  being  beautiful,  and 
the  saloon  crowded,  I  slept  on  deck. 
Of  course  there  were  all  the  usual 
accomi>animents  of  the  most  ap- 
proved sentimental  and  romantic 
pattern:  the  inevitable  floods  of 
pale  moonlight ' 

'  The  requisite  harmony  of  the 
surrounding  scene,'  she  put  in. 

'  The  undying  memory  of  the 
fair  absentee.' 
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The  blue  eyes  brightened  up,  and 
a  little  ecstatic  laugh  showed  the 
reality  of  the  amusement  which  the 
description  gave  her. 

'  Presently/  I  continued,  '  in- 
stead of  sweet  sleep  encircling  me 
with  her  taper  arm,  I ' 

'Yes!' 

*  — I  fell  into  a  sound  doze. 
From  the  depths  of  ultramarine 
there  rose ' 

'  To  the  sound  of  a  fairy  chorus, 
or  a  German  band  ?'  she  asked. 

'  To  the  first,  of  course.  There 
rose  your  form  on  my  enchanted 
Tiew.* 

'Was  I  a  pale,  transparent 
shade?' 

'  You  were.' 

'  So  that  you  could  see  right 
through  me  ?' 

'  I  could.' 

*  And  what  did  you  see  ?' 
'The  figures  of  Bomance  and 

Sentiment  doing  their  utmost  to 
encourage  you.' 

'  Did  I  obey  them  ?* 

'  Of  course  you  did.  You  forget 
that  I  was  dreaming.' 

'Oh  yes!    What  did  I  say  ?' 

'  You  said — let  me  see,  what 
were  the  exact  words  ?  These  ri- 
diculous things  BO  soon  fade  from 
recollection:  "I  am  not  what  I 
seemed.  You  will  never  compre- 
hend, if  you  don't  know  human 
nature.    Not  cruel — not  false !" ' 

'  Gruel  I  false  I  You  never 
thought  me  that?'  she  said  anx- 
iously. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  remember 
that  all  this  was  a  nonsensical 
dream.' 

'Yes  —  I  know!  But — you 
dreamt  it' 

'  Of  you.  That  is,  it  was  a  dis- 
torted image  of  the  mistaken  cha- 
racter I  had  invested  you  with  at 
Beacham.' 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand.' 

'  The  explimation  is  simple.  At 
Beacham  I  misread  you.  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  your  nature  was  so 


allied  to  mine  as  it  is.  I  mistook 
the  burlesque  for  the  original,  so 
delicate  was  your  treatment  of  the 
character  you  were  playing.  In 
my  dream,  however,  you  appeared 
to  me  as  I  had  known  you  then, 
not  as  I  know  you  now.' 

She  was  satisfied.  No  other 
query  came  from  her  lips.  The 
intensity  of  her  astonishment  at 
hearing  me  give  utterance  to  the 
opinions  I  had  expressed  within 
the  last  hour — so  diametrically 
opposed  to  her  previous  concep- 
tion of  my  character — held  her  in 
thrall.  At  the  distant  sound  of  a 
gong  announcing  one  o'clock  she 
rose  to  go. 

'  Shall  you  come  out  this  after- 
noon?' I  asked. 

'Yes.' 

We  parted. 

I  felt  now  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly a  woman  I  cared  to  win, 
not  merely  for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  hers;  because  I  saw  clearly 
that  her  nature  was  of  such  an 
uncommon  type  that  few  would 
ever  properly  understand  her. 
Now,  though  it  diflfered  in  many 
respects  from  mine,  it  yet  attracted 
me  immensely,  in  'this,  that  it 
seemed  more  at  variance  with 
others.  It  was  a  strange  combi- 
nation, and  illustrated  forcibly 
the  effect  which  a  mistaken  system 
of  education — one,  at  all  events, 
unfitted  to  her — ^had  exercised 
upon  nature.  It  was  reserved 
for  some  dose  student  of  human 
nature  to  discover  beneath  the 
coating  of  Society  varnish  the  pre- 
cious material  of  originality.  I 
had  discovered  it  by  a  strange  and 
bitter  experience ;  though,  in  res- 
cuing it  from  the  clouds  of  for- 
mality with  which  it  had  been  so 
carefully  enveloped,  I  found  a  task 
difficult  indeed.  I  felt,  however, 
inclined  to  persevere,  rejoidng 
more  and  more  at  every  new  in- 
dication of  the  freshness  and  in- 
nocence which  I  was  convinced 
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lay  behind.  When  I  met  her  in 
the  afternoon,  mine  was  a  part 
hard  to  play.  This,  I  knew,  was  to 
be  the  crisis  of  onr  acquaintance. 
I  was  on  my  trial ;  she  on  hers. 
We  were  both  bent  on  probing 
each  other's  character  to  the  core. 
One  false  step  on  the  part  of  either 
wonld  be  fatal.  I  conld  scarcely 
resist  expressing  the  most  honest 
admiration  of  her  wondrous  beauty. 
I  had  to  do  it  neyertheless.  The 
nature  I  had  to  deal  with  so  little 
sympathised  with  the  direct  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  such  a  sub- 
ject— ^had  been,  moreover,  so  sati- 
ated with  flattery,  though  the 
reception  of  it  was  so  imwelcome, 
that  its  greatest  comfort  was  to 
meet  with  one  who  would  utterly 
ignore  for  the  time  the  physical 
perfection  which  contained  it. 

'  What  used  you  to  do  at 
Beacham  after  I  left  ?' 

She  said  this  so  frankly  that  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  her  in 
astonishment.  She  was  decidedly 
in  earnest,  evidently  quite  uncon- 
scious that  her  words  might  appear 
heartless  or  extraordinary.  If  I 
had  then  misinterpreted  her  mean- 
ing and  had  chanced  to  give  the 
conversation  a  wrong  turn,  there 
would  have  been  another  mis- 
understanding. As  it  was,  I 
jsaid: 

'  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by 
watching  a  ridiculously  romantic 
<x>uple  making  love  in  the  old 
castle.' 

'  Beally  V  she  said. 

'  Most  certainly.  The  lady  was 
iall,  dark-eyed,  and  thirty.' 

'  The  gentleman,  short,  red- 
haired,  and  twenty,  in  all  proba- 
bility.' 

'Near  enough.  They  passed 
their  time  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that 
they  kissed  each  other  deliberately 
seventeen  tunes  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.* 


She  laughed  a  little  silvery 
laugh ;  and  at  this  moment  a  page 
brought  her  a  telegram. 

'  No  answer,'  she  said,  dismiss- 
ing the  boy.  '  From  mamma.  We 
do  not  leave  till  Monday.  I  am  so 
glad.' 

'  Indeed  I  I  thought  you  did 
not  like  this  place  ?' 

'  Nor  do  I;  but  I  like  to  meet  a 
fellow-feeler  whose  society  is  con- 
genial.' 

*  And  have  I  the  privilege  of 
being  that  fellow-feeler?* 

'  I  have  mistaken  you,  very 
much,'  she  said. 

'But  that  is  all  over.  I  also 
was  in  error,  but  stand  corrected. 
Why  should  we  lose  each  other's 
society  ?    Will  you  marry  me  ? 

'Yes.' 

There  was  no  romance  about  it 
of  the  ordinary  and  approved  kind. 
I  knew  she  was  true;  that  she 
liked  me  for  myself,  and  I  wished 
heartily  that  I  had  not  to  confess 
that  I  was  not  what  I  seemed. 

Suddenly  she  said : 

'  How  glad  I  am  you  are  not  a 
lord!' 

'  How  do  you  know?'  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'  There  is  no  "  Lord  Mervyn." 
I  looked  in  the  Peerage  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  not  angry  with  you 
for  doubting  me.  I  also  have  de- 
ceived you.' 

'  You !    In  what  way  ?' 

'  As  to  my  name.  It  is  not  Olara 
Vesey,  but  Beryl  Vemford.' 

'  Beryl  Vemford !' 

'Yes!  Have  you  heard  it  before?' 

'Many times.  Enow, fEur cousin, 
that  Mervyn  Lord  is  a  nom  de 
guerre.    I  am  no  other  than ' 

'Cousin  Geof&ey?'  she  cried, 
amazed. 

'  Cousin  GeofiErey,'  I  replied. 

«        «        «        «        « 

The  Hospital  for  the  Belief  of 
Indigent  Astronomers  has  not  been 
built 
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LOST. 

OLEAT,  little  lamb, 

^     In  the  cold  and  in  fear 

Bleat,  and  the  shepherd 

Haply  will  hear. 
Bleak  is  the  moorland, 

Cold  the  winds  blow ; 
Bleat,  little  lonely  lamb, 

Lost  in  the  snow, 
Wandering  and  weary. 

And  lost  in  the  snow. 

Bleat,  mother,  bleat. 

Safe  in  the  fold. 
Bleat  for  thy  little  one 

Lost  in  the  cold. 
Bleat  till  the  shepherd 

To  find  it  shall  go ; 
Bleat  for  thy  little  one 

Out  in  the  snow, 
Wandering  and  weary 

And  lost  in  the  snow. 

Haste,  shepherd,  haste ! 

Forth  to  the  moor! 
Heed  not  the  snowstorm, 

The  drift  at  thy  door. 
Wrap  thy  plaid  round  thee, 

Forth  to  the  wold, 
Look  for  the  little  lamb 

Lost  in  the  cold. 
Wandering  and  weary 

And  far  from  the  fold. 

Weep,  angels,  weep, 

Far,  far  away, 
Weep  for  the  little  ones 

Going  astray. 
Weep  till  your  tear-drops 

Turn  to  stars  gold, 
To  lighten  the  lost  ones 

Out  in  the  cold. 
To  cheer  them  and  bring  them 

Back  to  the  fold. 

Up,  priest,  and  gird  thee ! 

Day  is  grown  mirk. 
Night  will  come  soon 

When  no  one  can  work. 
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Forth  through  life's  playing  fields 

Golden  and  .gay, 
Forth  to  the  dark  ways, 

Dull,  hard,  and  gray; 
Look  for  the  little  ones 

Going  astray! 

Go  to  the  country! 

Schools  spick  and  span. 
Fine  church;  and  parson. 

An  excellent  man. 
What  think  the  children 

So  Christianly  nurst? — 
God  is  a  good  man, 

But  Squire  comes  first 
Heaven  is  not  half 

As  nice  as  the  Hall ; 
And  Christmas  sans  presents 

Means  nothing  at  alL 

What  of  the  little  ones 

Well-bom  and  gay? 
If  they  could  speak  their  thoughts, 

What  would  they  say? — 
God  is  a  kind  man 

TheyVe  never  heard  speak. 
Who  likes  to  be  visited — 

Say,  once  a  week ; 
Who  cares  for  the  little 

Good  boys  and  girls  neat, 
But  not  for  the  Arabs 

And  scum  of  the  street. 

Search  for  the  gutter-babes, 

Thin,  starved,  and  pale : 
Mothers  are  drunken, 

Fathers  in  gaoL 
What  would  they  tell  you 

If  they  could  speak  ? — 
Parsons  are  'peelers,' 

God  is  a  'beak.' 
Tea-treat  temptations 

Very  soon  pall, 
Heaven  is  a  bugbear 

Or  nothing  at  all. 

Up,  priest,  and  gird  thee ! 

Swift  on  thy  way ! 
Look  for  the  little  ones 

Going  astray. 
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Leave  stole  and  cassock 

And  banner  behind,  , 

Thorny  the  roads  are, 

Rude  is  the  wind. 
Howl  not  anathema; 

Bellow  no  creed ; 
Crush  not,  and  break  not, 

The  poor  bruisfed  reed ; 
Calling  rebellion 

An  arch-sin  of  hell ! 
Art  thou  obedient? 

Dost  thou  ne'er  rebel? 

Drive  not  the  wanderers ; 

Lead  them  with  love  ; 
Speak  not  of  hell, 

But  of  heaven  above. 
With  the  still  small  voice 

Of  pity  and  love ! 

Ah  !  priests,  why  wrangle  ye. 

Patching  old  creeds; 
Uprooting  and  rending, 

Flowers  with  the  weeds ; 
Twisting  and  tearing 

The  Bible  apan, 
Suiting  each  baby-priest's 

Whimsical  heart? 
Ah  1  foolish  shepherds, 

What  of  the  fold  f 
What  of  the  wanderers 

Out  in  the  cold  i 
While  ye  are  wrangling, 

Losing  the  day. 
What  of  the  little  ones 

Going  astray? 

Frederick  E.  Weatherly,  M.A. 
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OVERDEIVEN. 


THE  Boyal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
yentioii  of  Graeltj  to  Animalfi 
has  now  been  establi^ed  for  more 
than  fifty  years.    It  would  be  dif- 
ficnlt  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 
good  work  that  it  has  done  in  the 
course  of  its  long  existence,  merely 
by  the  downright  punishment  of 
brutality,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
deterrent  influence  on  classes  only 
to  be  reached  by  severe  n^easures. 
But  its  ambition  is  not  limited  to 
the  enforcement  of  parliamentary 
statutes ;  it  claims  to  be  a  power- 
ful agent  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation.   It  is",  indeed,  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  among  us  an  insti- 
tution, aided  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law,  and  supx)orted  entirely 
by  the  charity  of  the  humane, 
which  is  constantly  bringing  be- 
fore the  dyes  of  persons  who  can- 
not have  .the  lesson  too  frequently 
impressed  upon  them,  the  abuse 
of  power  which  man,  in  every  state 
of  society,  is  prone  to  inflict  upon 
the  lower  orders  of  the  creation. 
An  active  public  opinion,  incul- 
cating the  duty  of  gentle  treatment 
of  animals,  has  been  called  into 
existence,  and  has  already  stamped 
out  many  of  the  more  cruel  forms 
of  sport    It  has  been  said  of  late 
that  the  Society  has  been  too  ac- 
tive, and  has  occasionally   over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  discretion, 
by  attempting  to  interfere  with 
pastimes  which  are  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  Englishmen.    This 
is  a  question  which  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  at  present ;  but  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  certain 
sports  which,  from  their  antiquity, 
may  well  be  called  national,  are 
now  forbidden  by  law ;  and  that, 
just  as  the  ofOicers  of  the  Society 
claim  that  their  prosecutions,  even 
when  actually  unsuccessful,  have 
a  salutary  efifect  in  opening  men's 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  an  abuse 


in  their  midst,  so  the  protests  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Badical 
school  of  humanitarian  politicians 
foster  a  feeling  hostile  to  amuse- 
ments which  are  not  altogether 
free  from  the  reproach  of  cruelty, 
and  may  eventually  cause  them  to 
be  relegated  to  that  cat^ory  which 
already  includes  cock-fighting,  dog- 
fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  badger- 
drawing.  No  fact  can  be  more 
patent  to  us,  in  looking  back  on 
what  has  already  been  done,  than 
that  ignorance  and  carelessness 
have  been,  and  are  still,  two  of  the 
principal  causes  of  animal  torture. 
The  cause  has  only  to  be  brought 
home  in  a  forcible  manner,  and 
the  kindness  which  Dean  Stanley 
tells  us  has  at  least  a  latent  exis- 
tence in  every  human  heart  finds 
the  remedy.  This  constant  awaken- 
ing and  encouragement  of  kindly 
feelings  towards  animals  is  a  far 
nobler  function  than  the  mere 
pxmishment  of  exceptional  bru- 
tality :  the  one  is  the  work  of  the 
policeman;  the  other  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  an  active  and  im- 
portant influence  on  the  civilisa- 
tion of  mankind. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  particular 
have  the  efibrts  of  the  Society 
•  for  the  Protection  of  Animals 
been  so  successful  as  in  the  pro- 
tection of  cattle.  Oxen  have  not 
the  same  claim  on  our  affection 
that  is  recognised  with  horses  and 
dogs.  They  are  pre-eminently  of 
the  beasts  that  perish ;  their  lives 
lead  only  to  the  slaughter-house ; 
they  are  stupid,  slow,  and  un- 
demonstrative. Our  self-interest 
insures  them  just  so  much  good 
treatment  as  will  keep  them  in 
good  health  and  make  them  fat, 
but  it  ceases  to  protect  them  effec- 
tually when  once  in  marketable 
condition,  and  after  they  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
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the  droyers  and  butchers.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, much  of  the  cruelty  practised 
by  the  former  class  has  been  pre- 
vented ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  so  much 
from  motives  of  economy,  as  on 
account  of  the  brutality  of  the 
drovers,  and  the  consequent  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  stock  intrusted 
to  them,  that  railway  carriage  has 
been  so  generally  adopted.  But 
until  very  lately  even  the  railway 
journey  preserved  all  the  horrors 
of  a  Middle  Passage.  A  horse 
travels  like  a  prince;  a  dog  like 
a  convict ;  a  bullock  like  a  slave. 
Frequently  left  for  long  intervals 
without  food  or  water,  huddled 
so  closely  together  in  the  trucks 
that  they  had  no  power  to  move  a 
limb,  and  exposed  without  protec- 
tion to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  their  sufferings  were  so 
real  and  so  injurious  that  at  length 
legislation  was  threatened  for  their 
protection.  Everything  is  now 
changed  for  the  better ;  and  if  the 
Society  was  not  first  in  the  field  in 
obtaining  this  reform,  it  has  ma- 
terially aided  its  progress;  and 
moreover,  it  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  ar- 
rangements are  now  carried  out. 
It  has  also  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  inhuman  method  of  killing 
calves  still  in  vogue  in  this  country ; 
it  carries  on  an  active  warfare 
against  vivisection,  and  it  was 
mainly  instrumented  in  originating 
the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  the  London  Cattle 
Market  from  Smithfield  to  Isling- 
ton. The  latter  locality  is  of 
infinitely  easier  access  &om  the 
railwaynstations  and  other  cattle 
depots;  and  the  necessity  of  a 
long  and  toilsome  journey  through 
miles  of  streets  is  also  obviated. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  position 
of  Smithfield  was  the  cause  of 
many  abuses.  Cattle  had  to  be 
driven  from  a  considerable  distance 


at  a  very  early  hour,  and  often 
after  a  journey  of  a  day  or  two  in 
duration,  without  a  propto  interval 
of  rest  The  unfamiliar  glare  of 
the  gas-lamps,  the  complexity  of 
the  many  turnings,  and  the  bru- 
tality of  their  drivers  often  re- 
duced them  to  a  pitiable  state  of 
terror  and  stupidity ;  and  harassed, 
beaten  and  perplexed,  they  were 
wild  and  obstinate  enough  to  try 
the  tempers  of  their  drovers.  No 
wonderthat  they  constantly  reached 
the  markets  in  a  dii^^raceful  con- 
dition, or  that  the  brutality  of 
the  London  drovers,  steeled  by 
habit  and  long  impunity,  became  a 
proverb.  The  scenes  which  were 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  slaughter- 
houses, too,  were  almost  too  brutal 
for  description.  They  continue  to 
this  day,  for  the  last  Beport  of  the 
Society  tells  us  of  prosecutions 
against  butchers  for  removing  the 
skins  from  still  living  animals; 
but  fortunately,  like  the  horrors 
of  Smithfield  Market,  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  things  of  the 
past;  and  if  public  abattoirs 
were  the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, we  should  possess  some 
sort  of  guarantee  that  the  laws 
of  humanity  should  not  be  out- 
raged. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  anxious 
to  know  how  cattle  are  treated  in 
the  improved  market  at  Islington, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  make 
a  pilgrimage  there  on  a  Monday 
morning.  If  they  go  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  they  wiU  derive  a  grim 
satisfaction  from  having  risen  in 
the  coldest  and  smallest  hours  of 
the  morning  to  make  a  tolerably 
long  excursion  towards  the '  north- 
em  heights';  but  beyond  having 
seen  a  very  large  quantity  of  beef 
and  mutton  'in  the  rough,'  they 
will  have  endured  much  personal 
discomfort  to  little  purpose.  The 
only  people  abroad  are  a  few  ques- 
tionable-looking persons  at  the  early 
coffee-stalls;   and,  in  the  imme- 
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diate  Vicinity  of  the  market^  a  few 
more  whose  garb  and  conyersation 
unmistakably  denote  the  drover. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  trayelling 
along  the  neighbouring  roads,  but 
to  a  mere  yisitor  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  eztensiye  'lairs'  which 
haye  been  erected  hard  by.  These 
lairs  are  excellent  resting-places. 
They  are  long  ranges  of  sheds, 
some  with  open  yards  in  front  of 
them,  others  completely  roofed  in, 
all  supplied  with  plenty  of  litter, 
food,  and  water,  and  completely 
protected  from  wind  and  weather. 
A  great  deal  of  this  care  is  thrown 
away,  for  eyen  in  the  coldest  nights 
many  of  the  cattle  prefer  the  open 
sheds.  Gold  easterly  winds,  such 
as  we  haye  in  March,  are  the  only 
ones  that  they  fear,  and  against 
these  eyen  the  hardy  Scotch  cattle 
do  not  seem  proof;  but  the  high 
wall  that  surrounds  the  whole  in- 
olosure  is  a  sufficient  shelter.  Two 
or  three  hours  before  daylight 
they  are  driyen  from  the  lairs  to 
their  standing-ground,  with  a  good 
deal  of  shouting  and  forcible  lan- 
guage, and  an  occasional  hearty 
blow  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
stupid  or  refractory  beast,  but 
certainly  without  unnecessary 
cruelty;  for  long  experience  has 
taught  the  men  employed  at  this 
work  that  patience  and  gentle 
treatment  are  more  effectual  than 
seyerity.  Very  yaluable  assistants, 
too,  are  the  dogs — ugly  fellows  of 
various  and  nondescript  breeds, 
but  uncommonly  active  and  saga- 
cious, and  as  thoroughly  up  to  the 
whole  of  the  business  as  their 
masters,  whom  they  perhaps  rival 
in  intelligence.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that,  after  the 
cattle  are  tied  up  in  closely-packed 
lines  in  the  allotted  indosures, 
one  or  other  of  them  lies  down 
with  the  manifest  intention  of 
making  himself  comfortable  until 
the  actual  time  of  sale ;  and  the 


market  men,  especially  if  the  bul- 
lock happens  to  be  very  tired,  have 
an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  be- 
fore they  can  get  him  up  again. 
The  best  plan  is  to  whistle  up  o&e 
of  the  dogs ;  but  they  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  are  not  always  within 
call.  The  longer  a  bullock  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  undisturbed  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  rouse  him ;  and  in 
default  of  a  dog  the  drovers  use 
their  boots  and  sticks  pretty  freely. 
If  still  refractory,  and  as  a  last 
resource,  the  poor  brute's  tail  is 
twisted  roimd  and  round,  in  the 
hope  that  the  acute  agony  will 
force  him  to  start  up.  What  have 
our  friends  of  the^ Society  to  say 
to  this  practice?  We  saw  it 
tried,  unsuccessfully  too,  a  very 
short  time  ago,  and  the  comments 
and  suggestions  of  the  bystanders 
would  scarcely  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  at  aU  an  uncom- 
mon practice.  Oxtail  will  only 
bear  a  limited  amount  of  twisting 
before  some  of  the  bones  are  dis- 
located ;  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  drovers'  assistants  are 
such  skilful  operators  that  they 
know  the  exact  point  where  tor- 
ture begins.  Not  in  this  particular 
instance,  at  least ;  for  the  moans  of 
the  poor  beast,  who,  besides  being 
knocked  up,  was  hampered  in  his 
efforts  to  rise  by  the  post  and  rail, 
were  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  dogs  are  more  merciful  than 
their  masters.  When  they  see  a 
bullock  down  they  make  furious 
dashes  at  his  nose,  barking  fu- 
riously, and  with  every  demon- 
stration of  thorough  earnestness, 
but  not  biting ;  and  the  effect  is 
generally  so  startling  that  he 
speedily  manages  somehow  or 
other  to  struggle  to  his  feet 
Sheep  are  more  fortunate,  for 
though,  when  once  penned  up, 
they  are  prone  to  lying  down,  and 
must  be  carefully  watched,  they 
can    easily   be  lifted  bodily — a 
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feat    manifestly   impofldble  with 
bullookfl. 

Although,  as  we  haye  shown, 
the  manneiB  and  customs  of  the 
Islington  market  leaye  much  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
it  is  not  there  that  we  mnst  look  for 
the  '  oyerdriyen.'    They  aboonded 
in  the  old  time  at  Smithfield,  but 
in  these  better  days  great  care  is 
taken  that  cattle  shall  reach  the 
bntcher  in  good  condition.    Some 
epicures  declare  that  a  coursed 
hare  is  better  for  the  table  than 
one  that  has  been  shot ;  but  we 
do  not  suppose  that  the  same  rule, 
mutatis  mutandis,  is  applicable  to 
beef.    It  is  only  at  the  country 
&irs  and  markets  that  we  shall 
find  such  Tictims  as  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  has  so  graphically  portrayed 
in  our  illustration ;  happily  there, 
too,  they  are  rare.  Flagrant  cases, 
not  only  of  oyerdriying,  but  of 
mutilation,  do  occur  from  time  to 
time;   indeed,   it  was    only  the 
other  day  that  a  bullock  which 
had  lost  an  eye  from  a  blow — the 
eye  being  smashed,  not  cut  with 
a  stone  or  accidentally  injured — 
was  pointed  out  to  the  writer. 
But  then  any  one  is  a  droyer  in 
the  country.    The  worst  of  them 
are  the  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  la- 
bouring population,  men  who  mea- 
sure the  trayelling  powers  of  their 
droye  by  their  own  conyenience 
and  the  length  of  the  journey; 
who  seldom  own  a  dog,  and  are 
utterly  without  scruple  as  to  the 
means    they    employ  in    getting 
their  charge  along.    Bestraint  is 
yery  difficult,  for  although  they 
may  be  careful  enough  when  under 
the  eye  of  their  employer,  they 
indulge  themselyes  i^  the  more 


freely  out  of  his  sight  But  hap- 
pily the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
owner  are  inyolyed  in  the  proper 
treatment  of  his  cattle,  and  bru- 
tality is  now  exceptional. 

And  now  for  a  word  with  refef- 
ence  to  the  actual  results  which 
the    filodety    for   the    Protectiox^ 
of  Animals  can  show  from  year 
to  year.    Their  last   annual   re- 
port   denotes  a   remarkable   de- 
gree of  aotiyity,  for  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year  they  had 
obtained  nearly  two  thousand  con- 
yictions.    By  &r  the  greater  part 
of  these  were  for  working  horses 
when  in  an  unfit  condition,  or  for 
beating  and  kicking  other  domestic 
animals.    But  one  of  them — the 
Chantrell  case — was  a  phenomenon 
of  cruelty.    On  this  person's  pre- 
mises, at  Brighton,  were  found  a 
large  number  of  dogs,  cats,  rabbits, 
and  fowls  which  she  had  collected, 
and  then  shut  up,  all  together, 
without  food.    The  natural  result 
was  that  they  preyed  upon  each 
other ;  and  when  at  last  the  sur- 
yiyors  were  relieyed  by  the  So- 
ciety's officers  their  condition  was- 
vlisgusting.      The  details  of  the 
affair  cannot  yet  be  forgotten,  and 
we  will  be  content  with  a  passing 
allusion  to  it    We  will  only  add 
that  the  income  of  the  Society  is- 
less  than  £10,000  a  year,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  paying  the  costs  of 
all  prosecutions,  it  spends  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  issuing  publica- 
tions, and  giying  lectures  for  the 
propagation  of  its  yiews.    TMs  is 
surely  good  work  at  a  small  cost ; 
and  the  friends  of  these  useful  but 
humble  members  of  London  Society 
cannot  do  better  than  contribute 
to  its  funds. 
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A  GHOST  8T0BY. 


THE  Btrange  things  I  am  going 
to  tell  yon,  dear  reader «  did 
not  occnr,  as  such  things  genexallj 
do,  to  my  great-nnde,  or  to  my 
second  cousin,  or  even  to  my 
grandfother^  but  to  myself.  It 
happened  that  a  few  years  ago  I 
received  an  invitation  from  an  old 
schoolfellow  to  spend  Christmas 
week  with  him  in  his  country 
honse  on  the  borders  of  North 
Wales,  and,  as  I  was  then  a  happy 
bachelor,  and  had  not  seen  my 
friend  for  a  considerable  time,  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  turned 
my  back  upon  London  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  with  a  light  heart  and 
anticipations  of  the  pleasantest 
description. 

Leaving  my  City  haunts  by  a 
morning  train,  I  was  landed  early 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  nearest 
station  to  my  finend's  house,  al- 
though in  this  case  '  nearest'  was 
indeed  paradoxically  by  no  means 
near.  When  I  reached  the  inn 
where  I  had  fondly  expected  to 
find  'flys,  omnibuses,  and  other 
vehicles  obtainable  on  the  shortest 
notice,'  I  was  met  by  the  landlady 
of  the  establishment,  who,  with 
an  apologetic  curtsey  and  a  de- 
precating smile,  informed  me  that 
she  was  extremely  sorry  to  say  her 
last  conveyance  had  just  started 
with  a  party,  and  would  not  re- 
turn until  late  at  night.  I  looked 
at  my  watch — it  was  past  four. 
Seven  miles,  and  I  had  a  large 
travelling-bang  to  carry. 

'  Is  it  a  good  road  from  here  to 
?'  I  asked  the  landlady. 

' Oh  yes,  sir;  very  fiur.* 

•  WeU,'  I  said, '  I  think  Til  walk 
it  The  railway  journey  has  rather 
numbed  my  feet,  and  a  sharp  walk 
will  certainly  improve  their  tem- 
perature.' 


So  I  courageously  lifted  my  bag 
and  set  out  on  the  journey  to  my 
friend's  house.  Ah,  how  little 
I  guessed  what  was  destined  to 
befall  me  before  I  reached  that 
desired  haven!  I  had  gone,  I 
suppose,  about  two  miles  when  I 
descried  behind  me  a  vast  mass  of 
dark,  surging  cloud  driving  up 
rapidly  with  the  wind.  I  was  in 
open  country,  and  there  was  evi- 
dently going  to  be  a  very  heavy 
snowstorm.  Presently  it  began. 
At  first  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  heed  it;  but  in  about  twenty 
minutes  after  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  the  snow  became  so 
thick  and  so  blinding,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
find  my  way  along  a  road  which 
was  utterly  new  to  me.  Moreover^ 
with  the  cloud  came  the  twilight, 
and  a  most  disagreeably  keen 
wind.  The  travelling-bag  became 
unbearably  heavy.'  I  shifted  it 
from  one  hand  to  the  other;  I 
hung  it  over  my  shoulder ;  I  put 
it  under  my  arm ;  I  carried  it  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  but  none  afforded 
me  any  permanent  relief.  To  add 
to  my  misfortune,  I  strongly  sus- 
pected that  I  had  mistaken  my 
way,  for  by  this  time  the  snow^ 
was  so  deep  that  the  footpath  was 
altogether  obliterated.  In  this 
predicament  I  looked  out  wist- 
fully across  the  whitened  land- 
scape for  signs  of  an  inn  or 
habitation  '  of  some  description 
where  I  might  'put  up 'for  the 
night,  and  by  good  fortune  (or  was 
it  bad?)  I  at  last  espied  through 
the  gathering  gloom  a  solitary 
and  not  very  distant  light  twink- 
ling from  a  lodge  at  the  entrance 
of  a  private  road.  I  fought  my 
way  through  the  snow  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and,  presenting  myself 
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at  the  gate  of  the  little  cottage, 
rang  the  bell  complacently,  and 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  at  length 
discoYered  a  resting-plaoe.  An 
old  man  with  grey  hair  ahswered 
my  sommons.  Him  I  acquainted 
with  my  misfortune^  and  to  him  I 
preferred  my  request  that  I  might 
be  allowed  a  night's  shelter  in  the 
lodge,  or  at  least  the  temporary 
priTilege  of  drying  myself  and  my 
habiliments  at  his  fireside.  The 
old  fellow  admitted  me  cheerfoUy 
enough ;  but  he  seemed  more  than 
doubtfcd  as  to  the  possibility  of 
my  passing  the  night  beneath  his 
root 

'Ye  see,  sir/  he  said,  'we've 
only  one  small  room — me  and  the 
missis — and  I  don't  well  see  how 
we're  to  manage  about  you.  All 
the  same,  sir,  I  wouldn't  adviae 
ye  to  go  on  to-night,  for  if  ye're 

bound  for  Mr. ^'s,  ye'ye  come 

a  deal  out  of  your  way,  and  the 
storm's  getting  worse  and  worse 
every  minute.  We  shall  have  a 
nasty  night  of  it,  sir,  and  it'll  be 
a  deal  too  stiff  for  travellingon  foot' 

Here  the  wife,  a  hospitabLfr- 
looking  old  woman,  interposed. 

'  WiUum,  don't  ye  think  a^  the 
gentleman  might  be  put  to  sleep 
in  the  room  up  at  the  House,  where 
George  slept  last  time  he  was  here 
to  see  us  ?  His  bed's  there  still, 
ye  know.  It's  a  very  good  room, 
sir,'  she  argued,  addressing  me; 
'and  I  can  give  ye  a  pair  of 
blankets  in  no  time.' 

'  But,'  said  I, '  the  master  of  the 
house  doesn't  know  me.  I  am  a 
fitranger  here  altogether.' 

'Lor'  bless  ye,  sir!'  answered 
my  host,  'there  ain't  nobody  in 
the  place.  The  house  has  been  to 
let  these  ten  years  at  least  to  my 
knowledge;  for  I've  been  here 
eight,  and  the  house  and  the 
lodge  had  both  been  empty  no 
one  knows  how  long  when  I  come. 
I  rents  this  cottage  of  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, out  yonder.' 


'  Oh  well,'  I  rejoined, '  if  that  is 
the  case,  and  there  is  nobody's 
leave  save  yours  to  ask,  I'm  willing 
enough  to  sleep  at  the  house,  and 
thank  you  too  for  your  kindness.' 

So  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
pass  the  Anwiing  night  within  the 
walls  of  the  empty  mansion ;  and, 
until  it  was  time  to  retire  thither, 
I  amused  and  edified  myself  by  a 
friendly  chat  with  the  old  man 
and  his  spouse,  both  of  whom  were 
vastly  communicative.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  and  my  host  adjourned 
to  the  house,  which  stood  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  lodge. 
I  carried  my  bag,  and  my  compa- 
nion bore  the  blankets  already 
referred  to,  a  candle,  and  some 
firewood  and  matches.  The  cham- 
ber to  which  he  conducted  me  was 
comfortable  enough,  but  by  no 
means  profusely  furnished.  It 
contained  a  small  truckle  bed- 
stead, two  chairs,  and  a  wash- 
stand,  but  no  attempt  at  pictures 
or  ornaments  of  any  description. 
Evidently  it  was  an  impromptu 
bedroom. 

My  entertainer  in  a  few  minutes 
kindled  a  cheerful  fire  upon  the 
old-fashioned  stone  hearth.  Then, 
aftw  arranging  my  bed  and  placing 
my  candle  on  the  mantelpiece,  he 
wished  me  a  respectful  good-night 
and  withdrew.  When  he  was  gone 
I  dragged  one  of  the  chairs  to- 
wards the  fireplace,  and  sat  down 
to  enjoy  the  pleasant  flicker  of  the 
blaze.  I  ruminated  upon  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  and  the  pos- 
sible history  of  tiie  old  house, 
whose  sole  occupant  I  had  thus 
strangely  become.  Now  I  am  of 
an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and 
perhaps  less  apt  than  most  men  to 
be  troubled  with  that  uncomfort- 
able sensation  which  those  people 
who  are  its  victims  describe  as 
nervousness,  and  those  who  are 
not,  as  cowardice.  Another  in 
my  place  might  have  shrunk  from 
doing  what  I  presently  resolved  to 
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do,  and  that  was  to  explore,  before 
going  to  rest,  at  least  some  part 
of  this  empty  old   house.     Ac- 
cordingly, I  took  np  my  candle 
and   walked   ont  into   the    pas- 
sive, leaving  the  door  of  my  room 
widely  open,  so    that    the    fire- 
light streamed  fall  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  dark  gallery,  and 
served  to  guide  me  on  my  way 
along  it.    When  I  had  thus  pro- 
gressed for  some  twenty  yards,  I 
was  brought  to  a  standatill  by 
encountering  a  large    red    baize 
door,  which  eyidently  shut  off  the 
wing  in  which  my  room  was  situ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  mansion, 
and  completely  closed  all  egress 
from  the  corridor  where  I  then 
stood.    I  paused  a  moment  or  two 
in  uncertainty,  for  the  door  was 
locked;  but  presently  my  glance 
fell  on  an  old  rusty  key  hanging 
from  a  nail,  likewise  rusty,  in  a 
niche  of  the  wall.     I  abstracted 
this  key  from  its  resting-place, 
destroying  as  I  did  so  the  resi- 
dences of  a  dozen  spiders,  which, 
to  judge  from  appearances,  seemed 
to  have  thrived  excellently  in  the 
atmosphere  of  desolation  which 
surrounded  them.     It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  get  the  clumsy 
old  lock  to  act  properly,  or  sum- 
mon sufficient  strength  to  turn 
the  key;  but  at  length  perseyer- 
ance  met  with  its  proYerbial  re- 
ward, and  the  door  moved  slowly 
and  noisily  on  its  liinges.    Still 
bearing  my  candle,  I  went   on 
my  way  into  a  second  corridor, 
which  was  literally  carpeted  with 
dust,  the  accumulation  probably 
of  the  ten  years  to  which  my  host 
had  referred. 

All  round  was  gloomy  and  silent 
as  a  sepulchre,  save  that  every 
now  and  then  the  loosened  boards 
creaked  beneath  my  tread,  or  some 
little  misanthropical  animal,  star- 
tled from  his  hermitage  by  the 
unwonted  sound  of  my  steps,  hur- 
ried across  the  passage^  nuiking 


as  he  went  a  tiny  trail  in  the 
thick  furry  dust.  Several  galleries 
branched  off  from  the   nudnway 
like  tributary  streams,  but  I  pre- 
ferred to  steer  my  course  down 
the  central  corridor,  which  finally 
conducted  me  to  a  large  antique- 
looking    apartment    with  carved 
wainscot  and  curious  old  paintings 
on  the  panelled  walls.    I  put  the 
candle  upon  a  table  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
standing  beside  it,  took  a  general 
survey.  There  was  an  old  mouldy- 
looking  bookcase  in  one  comer  of 
the  chamber,  with  some  old  mouldy 
books  packed  closely  together  on  a 
few  of  its  shelves.    This  piece  of 
furniture  was  hollowed  out,  cres- 
cent-wise, at  the  base,  and  par- 
tially concealed  a  carved  oaken 
door,    which    had    evidently   in 
former  times  been  the  meanjs  of 
communication  with  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Prompted  by  curiosity, 
I  took  down  and  opened  a  few  of 
the  nearest  books  on  the  shelves 
before  me.    They  proved  to  be 
some  of  the  very  earliest  volumes 
of  the  '  Spectator ' — books  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  me,  and  in 
ten  minutes  I  was  quite  absorbed 
in  an  article  by  one  of  our  most 
noted  masters  of  literature.  I  drew 
one    of   the    queer    high-backed 
chairs  scattered  about  the  room, 
towards  the  table,  and  sat  down 
to  enjoy  a  '  feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  soul.'    As  I  turned  the 
mildewed  page,   something  sud- 
denly fell  with  a  dull '  flop '  upon 
the  paper.    It  vxu  a  drop  of  hhod  t 
I  stared  at  it  with  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  mingled  horror  and  as- 
tonishment.   Could  it  have  been 
upon  the  pftge  hefort  I  turned  it? 
No ;  it  was  wet  and  bright,  and 
presented  the  uneven,  broken  diso 
which  drops  of  liquid  always  pos- 
sess when  they  fall  from  a  consi- 
derable   height    Besides  I  had 
heard  and  seen  it  &11.    I  put  the 
book  down  on  the  table  and  looked 
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npward  at  the  ceUing.  There  was 
nothing  yiaible  there  saye  the 
grey  dirt  of  years.  I  looked 
closely  at  the  hideous  blotch,  and 
saw  it  rapidly  soaking  and  widen- 
ing its  way  into  the  paper,  already 
softened  with  agei  As,  of  course, 
after  this  incident  I  was  not  in- 
clined to  continue  my  studies  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  I  shut  the 
Yolume  and  replaced  it  on  the 
flhelyes.  Turning  back  towards 
the  table  to  take  up  my  candle, 
my  eyes  rested  upon  a  full-length 
portrait  immediately  facing  the 
bookcase.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
and  handsome  woman  with  glossy 
black  hair  coiled  round  her  head, 
but,  I  thought,  with  something 
repulsiye  in  the  proud,  stony  face 
and  shadowed  eyes.  I  raised  the 
light  aboye  my  head  to  get  a 
better  yiew  of  the  painting.  As  I 
did  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
countenance  of  the  figure  changed, 
or  rather  that  a  Thing  came  be- 
tween me  and  it  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary distortion,  as  though  a 
gust  of  wind  had  passed  across 
the  portrait  and  disturbed  the 
outline  of  the  features — the  how 
and  the  why  I  know  not — ^but  the 
face  changed;  nor  shall  I  eyer 
forget  the  sudden  horror  of  the 
look  it  assumed.  It  was  like  that 
face  of  phantom  ghastliness  that 
we  see  sometimes  in  the  de- 
lirium of  feyer  —  the  face  that 
meete  us  and  turns  upon  us  in 
the  mazes  of  nightmare,  with  a 
look  that  wakes  us  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  driyes  the  cold  sweat 
out  upon  our  forehead  while  we 
lie  still  and  hold  our  breath  for 
fear.  Man  as  I  was,  I  shuddered 
conyulsiyely  from  head  to  foot, 
and  fixed  my  eyes  earnestly  on 
the  terrible  portrait.  In  a  minute 
it  was  a  mere  picture  again — an 
inanimate  coloured  canyas,  wear- 
ing no  expression  upon  its  painted 
features  saye  that  the  artist  had 
giyen  to  it  nearly  a  century  ago. 


I  thought  then  that  the  strange 
appearance  I  had  witnessed  was 
probably  the  effect  of  the  fitful 
candle-light,  or  an  illusion  of  my 
own  yision;  but  now  I  belieye 
otherwise.  Seeing  nothing  further 
unusual  in  the  picture,  I  turned 
my  back  upon  it,  and  made  a  few 
steps  towards  the  door,  intending 
to  quit  this  mysterious  chamber 
of  horrors,  when  a  third  and  more 
hideous  phenomenon  riyeted  me 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood ;  for,  as 
I  looked  towards  the  oaken  door 
in  the  comer,  I  became  aware  of 
something  slowly  filtering  from 
beneath  it,  and  creeping  towards 
me.  0  heayen  1  I  had  not  long  to 
look  to  know  what  that  something 
was; — it  was  blood — red,  thick, 
stealthy  I  On  it  came,  winding  its 
way  in  a  frightful  stream  into  the 
room,  soddening  the  rich  carpet, 
and  lying  presently  in  a  black 
pool  at  my  feet  It  had  trickled 
in  from  the  adjoining  chamber, 
that  chamber  the  entrance  to  which 
was  closed  by  the  bookcase.  There 
were  some  great  yolumes  on  the 
ground  before  the  door — ^yolumes 
which  I  had  noticed  when  I  en- 
tered the  room,  on  account  of  the 
thick  dust  witii  which  they  were 
surrounded.  They  were  lying  now 
in  a  pool  of  stagnant  blood.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  attempt  to  describe  my  sen- 
sations at  lAiat  minute.  I  was  not 
capable  of  feeling  any  distinct 
emotion.  My  brain  seemed  op- 
pressed, I  could  scarcely  breathe 
— scarcely  moye.  I  watched  the 
dreadful  stream  oozing  drowsily 
through  the  creyices  of  the 
mouldy,  rotting  woodwork — bulg- 
ing out  in  gr6at  beads  like  rain- 
drops on  the  sides  of  the  door — 
trickling  noiselessly  down  the 
knots  of  the  caryed  oak.  Still  I 
stood  and  watched  it,  and  it  crept 
on  slowly,  slowly,  like  a  liying 
thing,  and  growing  as  it  came,  to 
my  yery  feet    I  cannot  say  how 
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long  I  might  haTe  stood  there, 
fascinated  by  it,  had  not  some- 
thing suddenly  oocnired  to  startle 
me  into  my  senses  again ;  for  full 
upon  the  back  of  my  right  hand 
fell,  with  a  sullen,  heayy  sound,  a 
second  drop  of  blood.    It  stung 
and  burnt  my  flesh  like  molten 
lead,  and  the  sharp,  sudden  pain 
it  gave  me  shot  up  my  arm  and 
shoulder,  and  seemed  in  an  instant 
to  mount  into  my  brain  and  per- 
Tade  my  whole  being.    I  turned 
and  fled  from  the  terrible  place 
with  a  shrill  cry  that  rang  through 
the  empty  corridors  and  ghostly 
rooms  like  nothing  human.    I  did 
not  recognise  it  for  my  own  voice 
— so   strange  it  was — so  totally 
unlike  its  accustomed  sound ;  and 
now,  when  I  recall  it,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  it  was  surely  not 
the  cry  of  liying  mortal,  but  of 
that  unknown  Thing  that  passed 
before  the  portrait,  and  that  stood 
beside  me  eyen  then  in  the  lonely 
room.  Certain  I  am  that  the  echoes 
of  that  cry  had  in  them  something 
inexpressibly  fiendish,  and  through 
the  deathly  gloom  of  the  mansion 
they  came  back,  reverberated  and 
repeated  from  a  hundred  inyisible 
comers  and  galleries.    Now  I  had 
to  pass,  on  my  return,  a  long,  broad 
window  that  lighted  the  principal 
staircase.  Thiswindow had  neither 
shutters  nor  blind,  and  was  com- 
posed of  those  small  square  panes 
that  were  in  Yogue  a  century  ago. 
As  I  went  by  it,  I  threw  a  hasty, 
appalled  glance  behind  me,  and 
distinctly  saw,  even  through  the 
blurred  and  dirty  glass,  the  figures 
of  two  women,  one  pursuing  the 
other  oyer  the  thick  white  snow 
outside.    In  the  rapid  yiew  I  had 
of  them,  I  obseryed  only  that  the 
first  carried  something  in  her  hand 
that  looked  like  a  pistol,  and  her 
long  black  hair  streamed  behind 
her,  showing  darkly  against   the 
dead  whiteness  of  the  landscape. 
The  arms  of  her  pursuer  were  out- 


stretched, as  though  she  were  call- 
ing to  her  companion  to  stop ;  but 
perfect  as  was  the  sOence  of  the 
night,  and  close  as  the  figures 
seemed  to  be,  I  heard  no  sound 
of  a  toice.  Next  I  came  to  a  second 
and  smaller  window  which  had 
been  once  boarded  up,  but  with 
lapse  of  time  the  plank  had  loos- 
ened and  partly  fallen,  and  here  I 
paused  a  moment  to  look  out.  It 
still  snowed  slightly,  but  there 
was  a  clear  moon,  sufficient  to 
throw  a  ghastly  light  upon  the 
outside  objects  nearest  to  me. 
With  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  I 
rubbed  away  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs which  overhung  the  glass, 
and  peered  out  The  two  women 
were  still  hurrying  onward,  but 
the  distance  between  them  was 
considerably  lessened.  And  now 
for  the  first  time  a  peculiarity 
about  them  struck  me.  It  was 
this,  that  the  figures  were  not 
substantial;  they  fiiokered  and 
waved  precisely  like  flames,  as 
they  ran.  As  I  gazed  at  them  the 
foremost  turned  her  head  to  look 
at  the  woman  behind  her,  and  as 
she  did  so,  stumbled,  fell,  and  dis- 
appeared. She  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  dropped  down  a  preci- 
pice, so  quickly  and  so  completely 
she  vanished.  The  other  figure 
stopped,  wrung  its  hands  wildly, 
and  presently  turned  and  fled  in 
the  direction  of  the  piirk-gates, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  distance.  The  sights  I  had 
just  witnessed  in  the  panelled 
chamber  had  not  been  of  a  nature 
to  inspire  courage  in  any  one,  and 
I  must  candidly  confess  that  my 
knees  actually  shook  and  my  teefeh 
rattled  as  I  left  the  window  and 
darted  up  the  solitary  passage  to 
the  baize  door  at  the  top  of  it. 
Would  I  had  never  unlocked  that 
door!  Would  that  the  key  had 
been  lost,  or  that  I  had  never  set 
foot  in  this  abominable  house  I 
Hastily   I   re&stened  the  door. 
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hnng    np  the  rnsty  key  in  its 
niche^  and  mshed  into  my  own 
roonij  -where  I  dropped    into  a 
chair    with    a    deadly    faintness 
creeping  over  me.   I  looked  at  my 
hand,  where  the  clot  of  blood  had 
fallen.    It  seemed  to  haye  bnmt 
its  way  into  my  flesh,  for  it  no 
longer  appeared  on  the  surface, 
but,  where  it  had  been  was  a 
round,  purple  mark,  with  an  outer 
ring,  like  the  scar  of  a  bum.  That 
scar  is  on  my  hand  now,  and  I 
suppose  will  be  there  all  my  life. 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  I 
had  left  behind  me  on  the  man- 
telpiece.    It    was   fiye    minutes 
past  twelTe.    Should  I  go  to  bed  ? 
I  stirred  the  sinking  fire  into  a 
blaze,  and  looked  anxiously  at  my 
candle.    Neither  fire  nor  candles,  I 
perceived,  would  last  much  longer. 
Before  long  both  would  be  ez-^ 
pended,  and  I  should  be  in  dark- 
ness.  In  darkness,  and  alone  in 
that  house.    The  bare  idea  of  a 
night  passed  in  such  solitude  was 
terrible  to  me.  I  tried  to  laugh  at 
my  fears,  and  reproached  myself 
with  weakness  and  cowardice.    I 
reyerted  to  the  stereotyped  method 
of  consolation  under  circumstances 
of  this  description,  and  strove  to  per- 
suade myself  that,  being  guiltless, 
I  had  no  cause  to  fear  the  powers 
of  evil.     But  in  yain.    Trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  I  raked  together 
the    smouldering  embers  in  the 
stoy^  for  the  last  time,  wrapped 
my  railway-rug  around  me — ^for  I 
dared  not    undress — ^and    threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  where  I  lay 
sleepless  until  the  dawn.   But  oh, 
what  I  endured  all  those  weary 
hours  no    human    creature    can 
imagine.      I    watched    the    last 
sparks  of  the  fire  die  out,  one  by 
one,  and  heard  the  ashes  slide  and 
drop  slowly  upon  the  hearth.    I 
watphed  the  flame  of  the  candle 
flare  up  and  sink  again  a  dozen 
times,  and  then  at   last  expire, 
leaving  me  in  utter  darkness  and 


silence.  I  fiftncid,  ever  and  anon, 
that  I  could  distinguish  the  sound 
of  phantom  feet  coming  down  the 
corridor  towards  my  room,  and 
that  the  mysterious  Presence  I 
had  encountered  in  the  panelled 
chamber  stood  at  my  bedside 
looking  at  me,  or  that  a  stealthy 
hand  touched  mine.  I  felt  the 
sweat  upon  my  forehead,  but  I 
dared  not  move  to  wipe  it  away. 
I  thought  of  people  whose  hair 
had  turned  white  through  terror 
in  a  few  brief  hours,  and  wondered 
what  colour  mine  would  be  in  the 
morning.  And  when  at  last— at 
last — the  first  grey  glimmer  of 
that  morning  peered  through  the 
window-blind,  I  hailed  its  appear- 
ance with  much  the  same  emo- 
tions as,  no  doubt,  a  traveller 
fainting  with  thirst  in  a  desert 
would  experience  upon  descrying 
a  watery  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  sands.  Long  before  the 
sun  arose,  I  leapt  from  my  couch, 
and  having  made  a  hasty  toilette, 
I  sallied  out  into  the  bleak,  frosty 
air.  It  revived  me  at  once,  and 
brought  new  courage  into  my 
heart.  Looking  at  the  whitened 
expanse  of  lawn  where  last  .night 
I  had  seen  the  two  women  run- 
ning, I  could  detect  no  sign  of 
footmarks  in  the  snow.  The  whole 
lawn  presented  an  unbroken  sur- 
face of  sparkling  crystals.  1 
walked  down  the  drive  to  the  lodge* 
The  old  man,  evidently  an  early 
bird,  was  in  the  act  of  imbarring 
his  door  as  I  appeared. 

'  Halloa,  sir,  you're  up  betimes  I' 
he  exclaimed.  '.Will  ye  just  step 
in  now  and  take  somethin'?  My 
ole  woman's  agoin'  to  get  out  the 
breakfast.  Slept  well  last  night, 
sir?'  he  continued,  as 'I  entered 
the  little  parlour;  'the  bed  is 
rayther  hard, I  know;  but,  ye  see, 
it  does  well  enow  for  my  son 
George  when  he's  up  here,  which 
isna  often.  Ye  look  tired  like^^ 
this  momin';  didna  get  much  rest 
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p'raps  ?    Ah !  now  then,  Bess,  gi 
OS  another  plate  here,  ole  gal.' 

I  ate  my  breakfost  in  oompara- 
4iTe  silenoe,  wondering  to  myself 
whether  it  wonld  be  well  to  say 
-anything  to  my  host  of  my  reoent 
experiences,  since  he  had  clearly 
no  STupidons  on  the  subject ;  and, 
anon,  wishing  I  had  comported 
myself  in  that  terrible  house  with 
SA  little  curiosity  as  the  'son 
George,'  who  no  doubt  was  con- 
tent to  stay  where  he  was  put  at 
night,  and  was  not  giyen  to  noc- 
turnal excursions  in  empty  man- 
sions. 

'  Haye  you  any  idea,'  said  I,  at 
last,  'whether  there's  any  story 
connected  with  that  place  where  I 
slept  last  night  ?  I  oiUy  ask,  added 
I,  with  a  feeble  grin,  like  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  that  had  been  able- 
bodied  once,  *  because  I'm  fond  of 
hearing  stories,  and  because,  as 
you  know,  there  generally  is  a 
legend,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
related  about  old  family  man- 
sions.' 

'Well,  sir,'  answered  the  old 
man  slowly,  *1  nerer  heard  no- 
thin'  ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  never 
asked  no  questions.  We  came 
here  eight  years  agone,  and  ihm 
no  one  round  remembered  a  tonant 
«t  the  big  house.  It's  been  empty 
somewhere  nigh  twenty  years,  I 
«hould  say — ^to  my  own  know- 
ledge more  than  ten — and  what's 
more,  nobody  knows  exactly  who 
it  belongs  to:  and  there's  been 
lawsuits  about  it  and  all  manner 
o'  things,  but  nothin'  erer  came  of 
•them.' 

'  Did  no  one  ever  toll  you  any- 
thing about  its  history,'  I  asked, 
^or  were  you  nevet  asked  any 
questions  about  it  until  now  ? 

'  Not  particularly  as  I  remem- 
ber,' replied  he  musingly. 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
he  added  more  briskly, '  Ay,  ay, 
.though,  now  I  come  to  thiiJc 
•of  it,  tiiere  was  a  man  up  here 
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more'n  five  months  back,  a  French- 
man, who  came  on  purpose  to  see 
it  and  ask  me  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, but  I  on'y  jest  told  him 
nothin'  as  I've  told  you.  He  was 
a  popish  priest,  and  seemed  to 
take  a  sight  of  interest  in  the 
place  somehow.  I  think  if  you 
want  to  know  about  it,  sir,  you'd 
better  go  and  see  him ;  he's  stay- 
ing down  here  in  the  village,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  off,  at  the  Crown 
Inn.' 

'  And  a  queer  old  fellow  he  is,' 
broke  in  my  host's  wife,  who  was 
clearing  away  the  breakfiut;  'no 
one  knows  where  he  comes  from, 
'cept  as  he's  a  Frenchman.  I  see 
him  about  often,  prowlin'  along 
with  his  stick  and  his  snuff-box, 
always  alone,  and  sometimes  he 
nods  at  me  and  says  "good- 
morning  "  as  I  go  by.' 

In  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation I  resolved  to  make  my 
way  immediately  to  the  old  priest* s 
dwelling,  and  having  acquainted 
myself  with  the  direction  in  which 
the  house  lay,  I  took  leave  of  my 
host,  shouldered  my  bag  once 
more,  and  set  out  en  route.  The 
air  was  clear  and  sharp,  and  the 
crisp  snow  crackled  pleasantly 
under  my  Hessian  boote  as  I 
strode  along  the  country  lanes. 
All  traces  of  cloud  had  totally 
disappeared  from  the  sky,  the 
sun  looked  cheerfully  down  on 
me,  and  my  morning's  walk  tho- 
roughly refreshed  and  invigorated 
me.  In  due  time  I  arrived  at  the 
inn  which  had  been  named  to  me 
as  the  abode  of  the  Bev.  M.  Pierre 
— a  pretty  homely  little  nest,  with 
an  antique  gable  and  portico. 
Addressing  myself  to  the  elderly 
woman  who  answered  my  sum- 
mons at  the  house-door,  I  inquired 
if  I  could  see  M.  Pierre,  and,  in 
reply,  received  a  civil  invitation 
to  'step  inside  and  wait'  My 
suspense  did  not  last  long,  for 
M.  Pierre  made  his   appearance 
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Tery  promptly.  He  was  a  tall, 
thin  indiyidnal  with  a  fried-look- 
ing complexion^  keen  sunken  eyes, . 
and  sparse  hair  streaked  with 
grey.  He  entered  the  room  with 
a  conrteons  bow  and  inquiring 
look.  Rising  from  the  chair  in 
which  I  had  rested  myself  by  the 
fire,  I  adTanoed  towards  him  and 
addressed  hin\  by  name  in  my 
suavest  tones.  He  inclined  his 
head  and  looked  at  me  more  in- 
quiringly than  before.  'I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  request  an 
interriew  with  you  this  morning/ 
continued  I, '  because  I  have  been 
told  that  you  may  probably  be 
able  to  give  me  some  information 
c^  which  I  am  in  search,  with  re- 
gard to  an  old  mansion  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  called  "  Steep- 
side,"  and  in  which  I  spent  last 
night' 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  last 
words  when  the  expression  of  the 
old  priest's  face  changed  horn  one 
of  courteous  indifference  to  earnest 
interest. 

'  Bo  I  understand  you  rightly, 
monsieur?*  he  said.  'You  say  you 
slept  last  night  in  Steepside  man- 
sion?* 

'  I  did  not  say  I  slept  there,'  I 
rejoined,  with  an  emphasis;  'I 
said  I  passed  the  night  there.' 

'  Bien,'  said  he  dryly,  '  I  com- 
prehend. And  you  were  not 
pleased  with  your  night's  lodg- 
ing. That  is  so,  is  it  not,  mon- 
sieur— ^is  it  not?*  he  repeated, 
eying  my  face  curiously,  as  though 
he  were  seeking  to  read  the  ex- 
pression of  my  thoughts  there. 

'  You  may  be  sure,'  said  I, 
'that  if  something  very  peculiar 
had  not  occurred  to  me  in  that 
house,  I  should  not  thus  haye 
troubled  a  gentleman  to  whom  I 
am,  unhappily,  a  stranger.' 

He  bowed  slightly  and  then 
stood  silent,  contemplating  me, 
and,  as  I  think,  considering 
whether  or  not  he  should  afford 


me  the  information  I  desired. 
Presently,  his  scrutiny  having  ap- 
parently proyed  satisfActory,  he 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  my  face, 
and  seated  himself  beside  me. 

'Monsieur,'  said  he,  'before  I 
begin  to  answer  your  inquiry,  I 
will  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
saw  last  night  at  Steepside.' 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small, 
old-fashioned  snuff-box  and  re- 
freshed his  little  yellow  nose  with 
a  pinch  of  rappee,  after  which 
ceremonial  he  leaned  back  at  his 
ease,  resting  his  chin  in  his  hand 
and  regarding  me  fixedly  during 
the  whole  of  my  strange  recital. 
When  I  had  finished  speaking  ho 
sat  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
resumed,  in  his  queer  broken 
manner: 

'  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I 
would  not  tell  to  any  man  who 
had  not  done  what  you  have  done, 
and  seen  what  you  saw  last  night. 
Mon  Dieu !  it  is  strange  you  should 
haye  been  at  that  house  last  night 
of  all  nights  in  the  year — the 
22nd  of  December!' 

He  seemed  to  make  this  reflec- 
tion rather  to  himself  than  to  me, 
and  presently  continued,  taking  a 
small  key  from  a  pocket  in  his 
yest  as  he  spoke : 

'Do  you  understand  French 
well,  monsieur  ?' 

'Excellently  well,'  returned  I 
with  alacrity ;  '  a  great  part  of  my 
business  correspondence  is  con- 
ducted in  French,  and  I  speak  and 
hear  it  eyery  day  of  my  life.' 

He  smiled  pleasantly  in  reply,, 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  unlocking 
with  the  key  he  held  a  small* 
drawer  in  a  chest  that  stood  beside 
the  chimney-piece,  took  out  of  it 
a  roll  of  manuscript  and  a  cigar. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  he,  offering  me 
the  latter, '  let  me  recommend  this, 
if  you  care  to  smoke  so  early  in 
the  day.  I  always  prefer  rappee, 
but  you,  doubtless,  haye  younger 
tastes.' 
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HaTing  thus  proTided  for  my 
comfort^  the  old  priest  reseated 
himself,  unfolded  the  manuscript, 
and,  without  farther  apology,  read 
the  following  story  in  the  French 
language : — 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  Steepeide  became  the 
property  of  a  certain  Sir  Julian 
Lonington.  His  fEimily  consisted 
only  of  his  wife.  Lady  Sarah,  and 
their  daughter  Julia,  a  girl  re- 
markable alike  for  her  beauty  and 
her  expectations. 

For  a  long  time  Sir  Julian  had 
retained  in  his  establishment  an 
old  French  maitre  d'hdtel  and  his 
wife,  who  both  died  in  the  baronet's 
serrice,  leaTing  one  child,  Yirginie, 
whom  Lady  Sarah,  out  of  regard 
for  the  fidelity  of  her  parents, 
engaged  to  educate  and  protect. 

Li  due  time  this  orphan,  brought 
up  in  the  household  of  Sir  Julian, 
became  the  chosen  companion  of 
his  heiress;  and  when  the  family 
took  up  residence  at  Steepside, 
Yirginie  Giraud,  who  had  been 
associated  in  Julia's  studies  and 
recreations  from  early  childhood, 
was  installed  there  as  maid  and 
confidant  to  the  hope  of  the  house. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement 
at  Steepside,  Sir  Julian,  in  the 
summary  fashion  of  those  days 
with  recpEurd  to  matrimonial  afiiEurs, 
announced  his  intention  of  bestow- 
ing his  daughter  upon  a  certain 
Welsh  squire  of  old  ancestry  and 
broad  acres.  Sir  Julian  was  a 
practical  man,  thoroughly  inca- 
pable of  regarding  wedlock  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  mere  union 
of  wealth  and  property,  the  owners 
of  which  joined  hands  and  lived 
together.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  he  had  married,  and  it  was 
the  way  in  which  he  intended  his 
daughter  to  marry;  loye  and 
passion  were  meaningless,  if  not 
vulgar  words  In  his  ears,  and  he 
conceived  it  impossible  they  should 


be  otherwise  to  his  only  chUd. 
As  for  Lady  Sarah,  she  was  an 
unsympathetic  creature,  whose 
(houghts  ran  only  on  the  ambition 
of  seeing  Julia  mairied  to  some 
gentleman  of  high  position,  and 
heading  a  fine  establishment  with 
social  success  and  distinction. 

So  it  was  not  until  all  things 
relative  to  the  contract  had  been 
duly  arranged  between  these  ami- 
able parents  and  their  intended 
son-in-law,  that  the  bride  elect 
was  informed  of  the  fortune  in 
store  for  her. 

But  all  the  time  that  the  lawyers 
had  been  preparing  the  marriage 
settlements,  a  young  penniless 
gentleman  named  Philip  Brian 
had  been  finding  out  for  himself 
the  way  to  Julia's  heart,  and  these 
two  had  pledged  their  £uth  to 
each  other  only  a  few  days  before 
Sir  Julian  and  Lady  Lonington 
formally  announced  their  plans  to 
their  daughter.  Li  consequence 
of  her  engagement  with  Philip 
Julia  received  their  intelligence 
with  indignation,  and  protested 
that  no  power  on  earth  should 
force  her  to  act  falsely  to  the 
young  man  whose  promised  wife 
she  had  become.  The  expression 
of  this  determination  was  received 
by  both  parents  with  high  dis- 
pleasura  Sir  Julian  indulged  in 
a  few  angry  oaths,  and  Lady  Sarah 
in  a  little  select  satire;  Philip 
Brian  was,  of  course,  forbidden  the 
house,  all  letters  and  messages  be- 
tween the  lovers  were  interdicted, 
and  Julia  was  commanded  to  com- 
port herself  like  a  dutiful  and 
obedient  heiress. 

Now  Yirginie  Giraud  was  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  attendant  of 
Sir  Julian's  daughter,  and  it  was 
Yirginie  therefore  who,  after  the 
occurrence  of  this  outbreak,  was 
despatched  to  Philip  with  a  note 
of  warning  from  his  mistress. 
Naturally  the  lover  returned  an 
answer  by  the  same  means,  and 
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firom  that  honr  Virginie  contmned 
to  act  as  agent  between  the  two, 
carryiDg  letters  to  and  fro,  giving 
oonnflel  and  arranging  meetings. 
Meanwhile  the  bridal  day  was  fixed 
by  the  parent  Lorringtons,  and 
elaborate  preparations  were  made 
for  a  wedding  festiyal  which 
should  be  the  wonderment  and 
admiration  of  the  oonnty.  The 
break&st  room  was  decorated  with 
layish  splendour,  the  richest  ap- 
parel bespoken  for  the  bride,  and 
all  the  wealthy  and  titled  relatiyes 
of  both  contracting  fomilies  in- 
vited to  the  pageant.  Nor  were 
Philip  and  Julia  idle.  It  was 
arranged  between  them  that,  at 
eleyen  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
day  preceding  the  intended  wed- 
ding, the  yonng  man  shonld  pre- 
sent himself  beneath  Julia's  win- 
dow, Yirginie  being  on  the  watch 
and  in  r^^iness  to  accompany  the 
flight  of  the  loyers.  All  three, 
nnder  coyer  of  the  darkness,  should 
then  steal  down  the  avenue  of  the 
coach-drive  and  make  their  exit 
by  the  shrubbery  gate,  the  key  of 
which  Yirginie  already  had  in 
keeping.  The  appointed  evening 
came  —  the  22nd  of  December. 
Snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground, 
and  more  threatened  to  fall  before 
dawn,  but  Philip  had  engaged  to 
provide  horses  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency of  weather,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  lent  favour  to 
the  enterprise.  Yirginie's  be- 
haviour all  that  day  had  somehow 
seemed  unaccountable  to  her  mis- 
tress. The  maid's  face  was  pallid 
and  wore  a  strange  expression  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  She 
winced  and  trembled  when  Julia's 
glance  rested  upon  her,  and  her 
hands  quivered  violently  while 
she  helped  the  latter  to  adjust  her 
hood  and  mantle  as  the  hour  of 
assignation  approached.  Endea- 
vouring, however,  to  persuade 
herself  that  this  strange  conduct 
arose  from  a  feeling  of  excitement 


or  nervousness  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  Julia  used  a  hun- 
dred kind  words  and  tender  ges- 
tures to  reassure  and  support  her 
companion.  But  the  more  she 
consoled  or  admonished,  the  more 
agitated  Yirginie  became,  and 
matters  stood  in  this  condition 
when  eleven  o'clock  arrived. 

Julia  waited  at  her  chamber 
window,  which  was  not  above 
three  feet  fh>m  the  ground  with- 
out, her  hood  and  mantle  donned, 
listening  eagerly  for  the  sound  of 
her  lover's  voice ;  and  the  French 
girl  leant  behind  her  against  the 
closed  door,  nervously  tearing  to 
fragments  a  piece  of  paper  she  had 
taken  from  her  pocket  a  minute 
ago.  These  torn  atoms  she  flung 
upon  the  hearth,  where  a  bright 
flre  was  blazing,  not  observing 
that,  meanwhile,  Julia  had  opened 
the  window-casement  A'  gust  of 
wind  darting  into  the  room  from 
outside  caught  up  a  fragment  of 
the  yet  unconsumed  paper  and 
whirled  it  back  from  the  flames 
to  Julia's  feet  She  glanced  at  it 
indifferently,  but  the  sight  of  some 
characters  on  it  suddenly  attract- 
ing her,  she  stooped  and  picked 
it  up. 

It  bore  her  name  written  over 
and  over  several  times,  flrst  in 
rather  laboured  imitation  of  her 
own  handwriting,  then  more  suc- 
cessfully, and,  lastly,  in  so  perfect 
a  manner  that  even  Julia  herself 
was  almost  deceived  into  believing 
it  her  genuine  signature.  Then 
followed  several  L's  and  J's,  as 
though  the  copyist  had  not  con- 
sidei^  those  initials  satisfactory 
counterparts  of  the  original. 

Julia  wondered,  but  did  not 
doubt ;  and  as  she  tossed  the  frag- 
ment from  her  hand,  Yirginie 
turned  and  perceived  the  action. 
Instantly  a  deep  flush  of  crimson 
overspread  the  maid's  face;  she 
darted  suddenly  forward^  and  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  alamL 
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Her  cry  was  immediately  sncoeeded 
by  the  sharp  noise  of  a  pistol-re- 
port beneath  the  window,  and  a 
heayy,  muffled  sound,  as  of  the 
fall  of  a  body  npon  the  snow- 
covered  earth.  Julia  looked  out 
in  fear  and  surprise.  The  leaping 
firelight  from  within  the  room 
streamed  through  the  window, 
and,  in  the  heart  of  its  vivid 
brightness,  revealed  the  figure  of 
a  man  lying  motionless  upon  the 
whitened  ground,  his  face  buried 
in  the  scattered  snow,  and  his  out- 
stretched hand  grasping  a  pistol. 

Julia  leaped  through  the  open 
casement  with  a  wild  shriek,  and 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
him. 

'Phil!  Phill'  she  said,  'what 
have  you  done?  what  has  hap- 
pened?   Speak  to  mel' 

But  the  only  response  was  a 
faint,  low  moan. 

Philip  Brian  had  shot  himself  I 

In  an  agony  of  grief  and  horror 
Julia  lifted  his  head  upon  her 
arm,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
heart  The  movement  recalled 
him  to  life  for  a  few  moments ;  he 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  at  her,  and 
uttered  a  few  broken  words.  She 
stooped  and  listened  eagerly. 

'The  letter!'  he  gasped;  'the 
letter  you  sent  me  I  0  Julia,  you 
have  broken  my  heart!  How 
could  you  be  false  to  me,  and  I 
loving  you  —  trusting  you  so 
wholly !  But  at  least  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  you  wed  the  man  you 
have  chosen ;  I  came  here  to-night 
to  die,  since  without  you  life  would 
be  intolerable.  See  what  you  have 
donel' 

Desperate  and  silent,  she  wound 
her  arms  around  him,  and  pressed 
her  lips  to  his.  A  oonvuMve 
shudder  seized  him;  his  eyes 
rolled  back,  and  with  a  sigh  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  death  he 
had  courted  so  madly.  Death  in 
the  passion  of  a  last  kiss  I 

Julia  sat  still,  the  corpse  of  her 


lover  supported  on  her  arm,  and 
her  hand  clasped  in  his,  tearless 
and  frigid  as  though  she  had  been 
turned  into  stone  by  some  fearful 
spell.  Half  hidden  in  the  bosom 
of  his  vest  was  a  letter,  the  broken 
seal  of  which  bore  her  own  mono- 
gram. She  plucked  it  out  of  its 
resting-place,  and  read  it  hastily 
by  the  flicker  of  the  firelight.  It 
was  in  Lady  Sarah's  handwriting, 
and  ran  thus : — 

'  Mt  deab  Mb.  Bbiak, 

'  Although,  when  last  we 
parted,  it  was  witii  the  usual  un- 
derstanding that  to-night  we 
should  meet  again ;  yet  subsequent 
reflection,  and  the  positive  injunc- 
tions of  my  parents,  have  obliged 
me  to  decide  otherwise.  Tou  are 
to  know,  therefore,  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  my  father 
and  mother,  I  have  promised  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  gentleman 
they  have  chosen  for  me.  All  cor- 
respondence between  us  must 
therefore  wholly  cease,  nor  must 
you  longer  suffer  yourself  to  en- 
tertain a  thought  of  me.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I 
shall  not  expect  to  see  you  this 
evening;  your  own  sense  of  honour 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  sufficient 
to  restrain  you  from  keeping  an 
appointment  against  my  wishes. 
In  concluding,  I  beg  you  will  not 
attempt  to  obtain  any  farther  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct ;  but  rest 
assured  that  it  is  the  unalterable 
resolve  of  cool  and  earnest  deli- 
beration. 

'  For  the  last  time  I  subscribe 
myself 

'  Julia  LoBBiNaTOK. 

\Po8tscript — In  order  to  save 
you  any  doubt  of  my  entire  and 
willing  concurrence  in  my  mother's 
wishes,  I  sign  and  address  this 
with  my  own  hand,  and  Yirginie, 
who  undertakes  to  deliver  it,  will 
add  her  personal  testimony  to  tho 
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truth  of  these  etatements,  since 
she  has  witnessed  the  writing  of 
the  letter,  knd  knows  how  foUy 
my  consent  has  been  giren  to  all 
its  expressions. 

'With  my  own  handl'  Tes, 
sorely;  both  signature  and  ad- 
dress were  perfect  faoHsimiles  of 
Julia's  writing  1  What  wonder 
that  Philip  had  been  deceived  into 
belieying  her  false?  Twice  she 
read  the  letter  from  beginning  to 
end;  then  she  laid  her  lover's 
corpse  gently  down  on  the  snow, 
and  stood  up  erect  and  silent,  her 
ftce  more  ghastly  and  deathlike 
than  the  &oe  of  the  dead  beside 
her. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  shame- 
ful scheme  had  flashed  upon  her 
mind  — « Yirginie's  treachery  and 
clever  fraud ;  its  connection  with 
the  torn  fragment  of  paper  which 
Julia  had  seen  only  a  few  minutes 
before ;  the  deliberate  falsehood  of 
which  Lady  Sarah  had  been  guilty ; 
the  bribery,  by  means  of  which 
she  had  probably  corrupted  Yir- 
ginie's  fidelity;  the  cruel  disap- 
poiutment  and  suffering  of  her 
lover;  all  these  things  pressed 
themselves  upon  her  reeling  brain, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  suggestions 
of  madness. 

Stooping  down,  she  put  her  lithe 
hand  upon  the  belt  of  the  dead 
man.  There  was,  as  she  expected, 
a  second  pistol  in  it,  the  fellow  of 
that  with  which  he  had  shot  him- 
self. It  was  loaded.  Julia  drew 
it  out,  wrapped  her  mantle  round 
it,  and  climbed  noiselessly  into  her 
chamber  through  the  still  open 
window.  Crossing  the  room,  she 
passed  out  into  the  corridor  be- 
yond, and  went  like  a  shadow, 
swiffc  and  silent  of  foot,  to  the 
door  of  her  father's  study — an 
apartment  communicating,  by 
means  of  an  oaken  door,  with  the 
panelled  chamber. 

Yirginie,  from  a  dark  crevice  in 


the  wall  of  the  house,  had  heard 
and  noted  all  that  passed  in  the 
garden.  She  saw  Julia  open  and 
read  the  letter;  she  caught  the 
expression  of  her  ftce  as  she 
stooped  for  the  pistol,  and  appre- 
hending something  of  what  might 
follow,  crept  through  the  window 
after  her  mistress  and  pursued 
her  up  the  dark  passages.  Here, 
crouching  again  into  a  recess  in 
the  gallery  outside  the  panelled 
room,  she  waited  in  terror  for  the 
next  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

Julia  flung  open  the  door  of  the 
study  where  her  father  sat  writing 
at  his  table,  and,  standing  on  the 
threshold  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
lamplight  which  illumined  the 
apartment,  raised  the  pistol,  cocked 
and  aimed  it.  Sir  Julian  had 
barely  time  to  leap  from  his  chair 
with  a  cry  when  she  fired,  and  the 
next  instant  he  fell,  struck  by  the 
bullet  on  the  left  temple,  and  ex- 
pired at  his  daughter's  feet  At 
the  rexx>rt  of  the  pistol  and  the 
sound  of  his  fall  Lady  Sarah 
quitted  her  dressing-room,  and  ran 
in  disordered  attire  into  the  study, 
where  she  beheld  her  husband 
lying  dead  and  bloody  upon  the 
floor,  and  Julia  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  panelled  chamber, 
with  the  light  of  madness  and 
murder  in  her  eyes.  Not  long  she 
stood  there,  however,  for,  seeing 
Lady  Sarah  enter,  the  distracted 
girl  threw  down  the  empty  weapon, 
and  flinging  herself  upon  her  mo- 
ther, grasped  her  throat  with  all 
the  might  of  her  frenzied  being. 
Up  and  down  the  room  they 
wrestled  together,  two  desperate 
women,  one  bent  upon  murder, 
the  other  battling  for  her  life,  and 
neither  uttered  cry  or  groan,  so 
terribly  earnest  was  the  struggle. 
At  length  Lady  Sarah's  i)owjBr 
gave  way ;  she  fell  under  her  as- 
sailant's weight,  her  face  black 
with  suffocation,  and  her  eyes  pro- 
truding from  the  swelling  sockets. 
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Julia  redoubled  her  grip.  She 
knelt  upon  Lady.  Sarah's  breast, 
and  held  her  down  with  the  force 
and  resolution  of  a  fiend,  though 
the  blood  burst  from  the  ears  of 
her  yictim  and  filmed  her  staring 
eyes;  nor  did  the  pitiless  fingers 
relax  until  the  murderess  knew 
her  yengeanoe  was  complete.  Then 
she  leapt  to  her  feet,  seized  Philip's 
pistol  from  the  floor,  and,  with  a 
wild,  pealing  shriek,  fled  forth 
along  tiie  gallery,  down  the  stair- 
case, and  out  into  the  park-— out 
into  the  wind,  and  the  driTing 
snow,  and  the  cold ;  her  uncoiled 
hair  streaming  in  disheyelled 
masses  down  her  shoulders,  and 
her  dress  of  trailing  satin  daubed 
with  stains  of  blood.  Behind  her 
ran  Yirginie,  well-nigh  maddened 
herself  with  horror,  Tainly  en- 
deavouring to  catch  or  to  stop  the 
unhappy  fugitive.  But  just  as 
the  latter  reached  the  brink  of  a 
high  precipice  at  the  boundary  of 
the  terraced  lawn,  from  which  the 
mansion  took  its  name  of  *  Steep- 
side,'  she  turned  to  look  at  her 
pursuer,  missed  her  footing,  and 
fell  headlong  over  the  low  stone 
ooping  that  bordered  the  slope  into 
the  snow-drift  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm. 

Yirginie  ran  to  the  spot  and 
looked  over.  The  '  steep '  was  ex- 
•ceedingly  high  and  sudden ;  not  a 
trace  of  Julia  could  be  seen  in  the 
darkness  below.  Doubtless  the 
miserable  heiress  of  the  Lorring- 
tons  had  found  a  grave  in  the  bed 
of  soft,  deep  snow  which  surrounded 
its  base. 

Then,  stricken  through  heart 
and  brain  with  the  curse  of  mad- 
ness which  had  already  sent  her 
mistress  red-handed  to  death,  Yir- 
ginie Giraud  fled  across  the  lawn — 
through  the  park-gates — out  upon 
the  bleak  common  beyond,  and 
was  gone. 

The  old  priest  laid  aside  the 


manoscript  and  took  a  fresh  pineh 
of  rappee  from  the  silver  snuff- 
box. 

'  Monsieur,'  said  he^  with  a  po- 
lite inclinatioB  of  his  grey  head, 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  r^  you 
the  history  you  wished  to  hear.' 

*  And  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  your  kindness,'  returned  L 
'But  may  I,  without  dan^^  of 
seeming  too  inquisitive,  a^  you 
one  question  more?' 

.Seeing  assent  in  his  &oe,  and 
a  smile  that  anticipated  my  in- 
quiry wrinkling  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  I  continued  boldly,  '  Will 
you  tell  me,  then,  M.  Pierre,  by 
what  means  you  became  possessed 
of  this  manuscript,  and  who  wrote 
it?' 

'  It  is  a  natural  question,  mon- 
sieur,' he  answered  after  a  short 
pause, '  and  I  have  no  good  reason 
for  withholding  the  reply,  since 
every  one  who  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  tragedy  has  long 
been  dead.  Ton  must  know,  then, 
that  in  my  younger  days  I  was 
eurS  to  a  little  jiarish  of  about  two 
hundred  souls  in  the  province  of 
Berry.  Many  years  ago  there 
came  to  this  village  a  strange  old 
woman  of  whom  nobody  in  the 
place  had  the  least  knowledge. 
She  took  and  rented  a  small  hovel 
on  the  borders  of  a  wood  about 
two  miles  from  our  church,  and, 
except  on  market  days,  when  she 
came  to  the  village  for  her  weekly 
provisions,  none  of  my  parishioners 
ever  held  any  intercourse  with  her. 
She  was  evidently  insane,  and 
although  she  did  harm  to  nobody, 
yet  she  often,  caused  consideraljle 
alarm  and  wonderment  by  her 
eccentric  behaviour.  It  is,  as  you 
must  know,  often  the  case  in  in- 
termittent mania  that  its  victims 
are  insane  upon  some  particular 
subject,  some  point  upon  which 
their  frenzy  always  betrays  itself — 
even  when,  with  regard  to  other 
matters,  they  conduct  themselves 
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like  ordinary  people.  Now  this 
old  woman's  weakness  manifested 
itself  in  a  wild  and  oontinnal 
desire  to  copy  erery  written  docn- 
ment  she  saw.  If,  on  her  market- 
day  Tisits  to  the  Tillage,  any  writ- 
ten notice  npon  the  chnrch-doors 
chanced  to  catch  her  eye  as  she 
passed,  she  wonld  immediately 
panse,  draw  out  pencil  and  paper 
from  her  pocket,  and  stand  mut- 
tering to  herself  nntil  she  had 
closely  transcribed  the  whole  of 
the  placard,  when  she  wonld 
quietly  return  the  copy  to  her 
pocket  and  go  on  her  way. 

'  Thinking  it  my  duty,  as  pastor 
of  the  Tillage,  to  make  myself  ao« 
quainted  with  this  poor  creature, 
who  had  thus  become  one  of  my 
flock,  I  went  occasionally  to  Tisit 
her,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  poa- 
sibly  discoTcr  the  cause  of  her 
strange  disorder  (which  I  sus- 
pected had  its  origin  in  some 
calamity  of  her  earlier  days),  and 
so  qualify  myself  to  afford  her  the 
adTice  and  comfort  she  might 
need.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  Tisits  I  paid  her  I  could 
elicit  nothing.  She  sat  still  as 
a  statue,  and  watched  me  sullenly 
while  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  mys- 
teries and  consolations  of  our 
faith,  exhorting  her  Tainly  to  make 
confession  and  obtain  that  peace 
of  heart  and  mind  which  the  sa- 
crament of  penance  could  alone 
bestow.  Well,  it  chanced  that  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  these  Tisits 
I  took  with  me,  besides  my  prayer- 
book,  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  I  had  written  a  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  such  as  I  con- 
jectured to  be  most  suited  to  her 
soul's  necessity.  I  found  her,  as 
usual,  moody  and  reserred,  until 
I  drew  from  my  missal  the  sheet 
of  transcribed  texts  and  put  it  into 
her  hand.  In  an  instant  her 
manner  changed.  The  madness 
gleamed  in  her  eyes,  and  she  be- 
gan   searching    nerrously    for   a 


pencil.  *'  I  can  do  it  I"  she  cried.. 
"  My  writing  was  always  like  hers^ 
for  we  learnt  together  when  wo 
were  children.  He  will  ncTer 
know  I  wrote  it;  we  shall  dupo 
him  easily.  Already  I  haTO  prac- 
tised her  signature  many  times- 
soon  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
exactly  like  her  own  hand.  And 
I  shall  tell  her,  my  lady,  that  ho 
would  haTe  deceiTed  her,  that  I 
OTcrheard  him  loTO-making  to 
another  girl — ^that  I  discoTered 
his  falsehood — his  baseness — and 
that  he  fied  in  his  shame  from  the> 
county.  Yes,  yes,  we  will  dup» 
them  both." 

'In  this  fiEuhion  she  chattered 
and  muttered  fcTenshly  for  some 
minutes,  till  I  grew  alarmed,  and 
taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  tried 
to  shake  back  the  senses  into  her 
distracted  brain.  "  What  ails  you, 
foolish  old  woman ?"  cried  L  "I 
am  not  'miladi' — I  am  your 
parish  pastor.  Say  your  Pater 
Noster,  or  your  Atc,  and  driTO 
Satan  away." 

'  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  words, 
or  the  remoTal  of  the'  unlucky 
manuscript  recalled  her  wander- 
ing wits.  At  any  rate,  she  speedily 
recoTered,  and,  after  doing  my 
best  to  soothe  and  calm  her  by 
leading  her  to  speak  on  other 
topics,  I  quitted  the  cottage  re- 
assured. 

'Not  long  after  this  episode  a. 
neighbour  called  at  my  house  one 
morning,  and  told  me  that,  haTing 
missed  the  old  woman  from  the« 
weekly  market,  and  knowing  how 
regular  she  had  always  been  in  her 
attendance,  he  had  gone  to  her 
dwelling  and  found  her  lying  sick 
and  desiring  to  see  me.  Of  course 
I  inmiediately  prepared  to  comply 
with  her  request,  proTiding  myself 
in  case  I  should  find  her  anxious 
for  absolution  and  the  Tiaticum. 
Directly  I  entered  her  hut,  sher 
beckoned  me  to  the  bedside,  and 
said  in  a  low,  hurried  Toice : 
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'^'Father,  I  wish  to  confess  to 
yon  at  onoe,  for  I  know  I  am  going 
to  die.'' 

'  Peroeiying  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  she  was  perfectly  sane,  I 
willingly  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  heard  her  slowly  and 
painfolly  nnbnrden  her  miserable 
sonl. 

'Monsieur,  if  the  story  with 
which  Yirginie  Girand  intmsted 
me  had  been  told  only  in  her 
sacramental  confession,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  repeat  it  to 
you.  But,  when  the  final  words 
of  peace  had  been  spoken,  she 
took  a  packet  of  papers  from  be- 
neath her  pillow  and  placed  it  in 
my  hands.  ''Here,  father,"  she 
said,  "  is  the  substamce  of  my  his- 
tory. When  I  am  dead,  you  [are 
free  to  make  what  use  of  it  you 
please.  It  may  warn  some,  perhaps, 
from  yielding  to  the  great  tempta- 
tion which  OTercame  me." 

'  *'  The  temptation  of  a  bribe  ?" 
said  I,  inquiringly.  She  turned 
her  failing  sight  towards  my  face 
and  shook  her  head  feebly. 

'"No  bribe,  father,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Bo  you  belieye  I  would 
have  done  what  I  did  for  mere 
coin?" 

'  I  gaye  no  reply,  for  her  words 
were  enigmatical  to  me,  and  I  was 
loth  to  harass  with  my  curiosity 
a  soul  so  near  its  departure  as 
hers.  So  I  leaned  back  in  my 
chair  and  sat  silent,  in  the  hope 
that,  being  wearied  with  her  reli- 
gious exercises,  she  might  be  able 
to  sleep  a  little.  But,  no  doubt, 
my  last  question,  working  in  her 
disordered  mind,  awoke  again  the 
madness  that  had  only  slumbered 
for  a  time.  Suddenly  she  raised 
herself  on  her  pillow,  pressed  her 
withered  hands  to  her  head,  and 
cried  out  wildly : 

'"Money I — ^money  to  me,  who 
would  haye  sold  my  own  soul  for 
one  day  of  his  loye  1  Ah !  I  could 
haye  flung  it  back  in  their  faces  I — 


fools  that  they  were  to  belieye  I 
cared  for  gold!  Philip!  Philip! 
you  were  mad  to  think  of  an  heiress 
as  a  wife;  it  had  been  better  for 
you  had  you  cared  to  look  on  me 
— on  me  who  loyed  you  so !  Then 
I  should  neyer  haye  ruined  you — 
neyer  betrayed  you  to  Lady  Sarah  1 
But  I  could  not  forgiye  the  hard 
words  you  gaye  me ;  I  could  not 
forgiye  your  loye  for  Julia !  Shall 
I  eyer  go  to  paradise — ^to  paradise 
where  the  saints  are?  Will  they 
let  me  in  there? — ^will  they  suffer 
my  soul  among  them  ?  Or  shall  I 
neyer  leaye  purgatory,  but  burn, 
and  bum,  and  bum  there  always 
undeansed?  For,  oh!  if  all  tho 
past  should  come  back  to  me  a 
thousand  years  hence,  I  should  do 
the  same  thing  again,  Phil  Brian, 
for  loye  of  you  1" 

'  She  started  from  the  bed  in  her 
delirium;  there  came  a  rattling 
sound  in  her  throat — ^a  sudden 
choking  cry — and  in  a  moment  her 
breast  and  pillow  and  quilt  were 
deluged  with  a  crimson  stream! 
In  her  paroxysm  she  had  burst  a 
blood-yessel.  I  sprang  forward  to 
catch  her  as  she  fell  prone  upon 
the  brick  floor ;  raised  her  in  my 
arms,  and  gazed  at  her  distorted 
features.  There  was  no  breath 
from  the  reddened  lips.  Yirginie 
Giraud  was  a  corpse. 

'  Thus  in  her  madness  was  told 
the  secret  of  her  life  and  her  crime ; 
a  secret  she  would  not  confess  eyen 
to  me  in  her  sane  moments.  It 
was  no  greed  of  gold,  but  despised 
and  yindictiye  loye  that  lay  behind 
all  the  horrors  she  had  related. 
From  my  soul  I  pitied  the  poor 
dead  wretch,  for  I  dimly  compre- 
hended what  a  hell  her  existence 
on  earth  had  been. 

'The  written  account  of  the 
Steepside  tragedy  with  which  she 
had  intrusted  me  fumished,  in 
somewhat  briefer  language,  the 
story  I  haye  just  read  to  you,  and 
many  of  its  more  important  details 
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haTe  Bnbsequently  been  yerified 
by  me  on  application  to  other 
aonroee,  so  that  in  that  paper  yon 
haye  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit* 
ness  to  the  facts,  as  well  as  the 
snpport  of  legal  eyidence. 

'Some  forty  years  after  Vir- 
ginie's  death,  monsienr,  family 
reasons  obliged  me  to  seek  tempo- 
rary release  from  dnty  and  come 
to  England ;  and,  finding  that  cir- 
cnmstances  wonld  keep  me  in  the 
conntiy  for  some  time,  I  came  here 
and  went  to  see  that  honse.  But 
the  tenant  at  the  lodge  conld  only 
tell  me  that  Steepside  was  empty 
then,  and  had  been  empty  for  years 
past ;  and  I  haye  discoyered  that, 
since  that  horrible  22nd  of  De- 
cember, it  neyer  had  an  occupant. 
Sir  Julian,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
purchase,  left  no  immediate  heirs, 
and  his  relatiyes  squabbled  be- 
tween themselyes  oyer  the  pro- 
perty, till  one  by  one  the  disputing 
parties  died  off,  and  now  there  is 
no  one  enterprising  enough  to  re- 
enscitate  the  lawsuit/ 

Bising  to  take  my  leaye  of  the 
genial  old  man,  it  occurred  to  me 
as  extremely  probable  that  he 
might  haye  been  led  to  form  some 
opinion  worth  hearing  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  strange  appear- 
ances at  Steepside,  and  I  yentured 
accordingly  to  make  the  inquiry. 

'If  my  yiews  on  the  subject 
haye  any  yalue  or  interest  for  you,' 
said  he, '  you  are  yery  welcome  to 
know  them.  As  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  cannot  accept 
the  popular  notions  about  ghostly 
yisitations.  Such  experiences  as 
yours  in  that  ill-fated  mansion  are 
explicable  only  to  me  on  the  fol- 


lowing hypothesis.  There  is  a 
Power  greater  than  the  powers  of 
eyil;  a  Will  to  which  eyen  demons 
must  submit.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  doctrine  to 
suppose  that,  in  cases  of  such  ter- 
rible crimes  as  that  we  haye  been- 
discussing,  the  eyil  spirits  who 
prompted  these  crimes  may,  for  a 
period  more  or  less  lengthy,  be 
forced  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their 
machinations,  and  re-enact  there, 
in  phantom  show,  the  horrors  they 
once  caused  in  reality.  Naturally 
— or  perhaps,'  said  he,  breaking 
off  with  a  little  smile,  'I  ought 
rather  to  say  super-naturally — 
these  demons,  in  order  to  manifest 
themselyes,  would  be  forced  to 
resume  some  shape  that  would 
identify  them  with  the  crime  they 
had  suggested;  and,  in  such  a 
case,  what  more  likely  than  that 
they  should  adopt  the  spectral 
forms  of  their  human  yictims — 
murdered  and  murderer,  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  nature  of 
the  wickedness  perpetrated  ?  This 
is  but  an  amateur  opinion,  mon- 
sieur; I  offer  it  as  an  indiyidual, 
not  as  a  priest  speaking  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  But  it  may 
serye  to  account  for  a  real  diffi- 
culty, and  may  be  held  without 
impiety.  Of  one  thing  at  least  we 
may  rest  assured  as  Christian  men ; 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether 
of  saints  or  sinners,  are  in  God's 
safe  keeping,  and  walk  the  earth 
no  more.' 

Then  I  shook  hands  with  M. 

Pierre,  and  we  parted.    And  after 

^  that,  reader,  I  went  to  my  friend's 

house,  and  spent  my  Christmas 

week  right  merrily. 


-    X 
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DOTTIFS  VALENTINE. 

TDAST  the  farm  and  down  the  dell 
■*■     Lottie  and  her  pitcher  go, 
Heedless  that  the  woodland  well 

Will  be  hard  with  ice  and  snow. 
Dottie's  face  is  fair  to  see, 

Dottie's  eyes  so  brightly  shine; 
^*Who  could  stay  at  home,"  says  she, 

"Having  ne'er  a  Valentine?" 

Dottie,  all  the  way  is  bleak, 

Cold  and  chill  the  morning  air ; 
Frozen  is  the  well  you  seek, 

Vain  your  journey,  Dottie  fair. 
Dottie's  face  is  bright  to  see, 

Dottie  cries,  with  eyes  ashine, 
**He  who  breaks  the  ice  for  me, 

He  shall  be  my  Valentine." 

He  and  she  stood  by  the  stream. 

Gazing,  lost  and  mute,  above; 
Till  they  started  from  their  dream, 

Broke  the  ice  and  fell — in  love. 
Dottie's  face  is  bright  to  see, 

Dottie's  eyes  so  fondly  shine  : 
**  He  who  breaks  the  ice  with  me, 

He  shall  be  my  Valentine !" 
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BEGGING   LETTEBS. 


HEBE/  said  my  chief,  hand- 
ing me  a  fat  bundle  of  let- 
ters, *  you  can  take  these  to  read  at 
your  leisure.  I  have  written  the 
answers  in  pencil  on  the  nmrgins. 
They  are  none  of  them  of  any  im- 
portance, but  they  will  amuse 
you.' 

I  bowed  and  made  a  fresh  ad- 
dition to  my  despatch-box,  al- 
ready containing  the  Minutes  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  some  blue- 
books  (soon  to  furnish  the  precis 
of  a  telling  speech),  and  several 
reports  of  charitable  societies.  I 
bowed,  I  repeat,  and,  leaving  the 
library,  walked  across  the  hall 
with  its  porter  and  two  lounging 
footmen  (who  became  erect  as  I 
passed  them),  and  entered  my 
own  little  sanctum. 

I  had  been  private  secretary  to 
a  certain  worthy  nobleman  for 
about  a  fortnight,  and  was  just 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  harness.  My  duties 
I  had  found,  if  a  little  monoton- 
ous, not  very  arduous — an  occa- 
sional 'cram  up'  when  my  chief 
was  called  to  take  the  chair  at 
some  anniversary  dinner;  a  few 
daily  interviews  with  people  who 
wished  to  see  his  Lordship,  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  right-about 
without  o£fence  being  given  or 
taken;  a  good  many  written  an- 
swers to  formal  letters  to  be  posted 
before  four  o'clock,  and  my  chief 
work  was  over.  Occasionally  I 
had  to  travel  a  score  of  miles  or 
so  upon  some  confidential  mission 
which  needed  a  personal  inter- 
view ;  and  once  a  month  I  had  a 
grand  palaver  with  the  house 
steward,  when  the  butcher's  book 
was  pondered  over,  and  the  bills 
for  groceries  and  wines  were 
gravely  considered.  However,  take 
it  all  in  all,  my  life  had  been  easy, 


if  not  altogether  what  viveurs 
would  call '  a  merry  one.' 

I  sat  down  at  my  desk.  Be- 
fore me  was  the  '  Bed  Book,'  the 
'London  Directory,'  and  tho 
'  Parliamentary  Companion.'  The 
'Clergy  List'  was  to  my  rights 
and  Hart's  'Army  List'  to  my 
left.  I  had  a  case  of  note-paper 
and  envelopes,  and  a  very  large 
basket,  destined  to  prove  a  tem- 
porary resting-place  for  those  re> 
jected  communications  bound  for 
the  fire  or  the  dust-hole.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  adorned 
with  the  maps  of  the  estates  be- 
longing to  my  master,  and  over 
the  chimney-piece  was  a  very 
large  sheet  almanack.  In  fact, 
my  room  looked  as  like  as  I  could 
render  it  to  an  office  where  timo 
was  considered  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  money.  I  had  between 
the  windows  a  loud-ticking  clock, 
at  the  face  of  which  I  was  wont 
to  gaze  with  much  eamestnesa 
when  a  visitor  tarried  too  long,  or 
a  friend  commenced  the  relation 
of  what  I  knew  would  prove  to  be 
an  uninteresting  story. 

I  lighted  a  cigar  and  opened 
my  despatch-box.  My  first  duty 
was  to  read  the  marked  passages* 
of  the  blue-books,  and,  having 
mastered  their  purpose,  to  jot 
down  the  headings  of  a  speech,, 
with  introduction,  subject,  and 
peroration  complete.  This  done> 
I  rang  my  bell,  and  sent  the  pa- 
per, inclosed  in  an  envelope,  to- 
my  master  in  the  library.  I  next  an- 
swered those  letters  requiring  par- 
ticular care;  and  having  glanced 
through  the  notice-x>aper,  to  see 
whether  the  attendance  of  hia 
Lordship  would  be  required  in 
the  House  during  the  next  few 
days,  leisurely  proceeded  to  open 
the  fat  bundle  that  I  had  been 
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told  would  amuse  me.  My  chief 
was  no  false  prophet,  for  the 
packet  was  composed  entirely  of 
begging  letters. 

I  think  I  may  class  the  con- 
<soctors  of  alms-asking  correspond- 
•enoe  nnder  two  heads — ^the  Edu- 
cated and  the  Uneducated.  Glano- 
ing  at  the  two  heaps  when  properly 
«orted,  you  would  say*  that  the 
first  contained  merely  a  number 
of  epistles  such  as  those  one  is 
wont  to  receive  at  eyery  call  of 
the  postman.  The  paper  upon 
which  these  letters  were  written 
was  of  excellent  quality,  not  a  few 
highly-colouredmonograms  peeped 
out  of  the  bundle,  and  eyen  a 
gilded  coronet  was  here  and  there 
yisible.  The  writers  of  these 
<sommunications  had,  one  and  all, 
'seen  better  days.'  The  other 
heap  served  as  a  foU,  and  a  strong 
•contrast  Scraps  of  dirty  pieces  of 
paper  better  suited  |to  the  gutter 
than  the  writing-table,  hded  ink, 
telling  of  much  adulteration,  and 
scrawls  that  reminded  one  of  the 
copy-books  of  one's  babyhood. 
Such  were  the  two  bundles  that 
my  master  had  given  me  to  an- 
swer, and  from  which,  if  I  be- 
lieved him,  I  was  to  derive  much 
amusement  I  took  the  educated 
writers  first,leaving  the  less  learned 
to  be  considered  afterwards. 

I  found  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  pile  emanated  from  ladies. 
Letter  after  letter  bore  the  signa- 
tures of  governesses  in  distress. 
Here  was  one  poor  woman  who 
had  opened  a  school,  and  had 
been  very  fortunate  for  two  years. 
She  would  have  been  fortunate 
now,' had  not  the  scarlet  fever  in- 
vaded her  establishment  to  kill 
one  of  her  pupils,  and  to  drive 
away  the  rest  She  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  She  was  starving, 
and,  having  given  a  bill  of  sale 
upon  her  furniture,  was  in  hourly 
•expectation  of  the  appearance  of 
the  brokers.      She  thought  that 


fifty  pounds  would  save  her  from 
ruin.  Surely  his  Lordship  would 
not  refuse  her.  The  next  letter 
was  from  a  governess  who  had 
been  wont  to  give  daily  lessons  to 
the  children  of  small  tradesmen. 
In  this  case  illness  had  struck  her 
down.  She  had  been  forced  to 
lay  up,  her  place  had  been  filled, 
and  fi^e  had  lost  her  connec- 
tion. This  case  was  all  the  more 
distressing,  as  she  had  a  sick 
mother  and  two  little  sisters  de- 
pendent upon  her  for  their  daily 
bread.  The  next  letter  was  from 
a  struggling  artist — a  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman.  She, 
like  the  others,  had  seen  better 
days,  and  in  those  better  days  had 
been  taught  to  paint  and  to  draw. 
She  had  been  very  tmfortunate. 
She  had  been  employed  by  a  City 
firm  to  paint  fans,  and  the  em- 
ployment had  not  proved  to  be 
very  profitable.  But  now  matters 
had  b^;un  to  brighten.  A  great 
man  had  offered  her  a  large  sum 
to  paint  a  picture  for  a  church, 
and  if  she  could  but  carry  out  the 
contract,  her  fortune  was  made. 
Alas  I  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the 
way — she  had  not  the  money  to 
buy  the  canvas.  'Would  his 
Lordship  advance  her  the  neces- 
sary sum?'  When  I  read  these 
words,  a  suspicion  that  had  arisen 
at  the  sight  of  her  monogram- 
headed  letter  increased  wonder- 
fully in  my  not-too-trustful  mind. 
I  determined  upon  seeing  her, 
and,  leaving  the  rest  of  my  letters 
in  my  room,  chartered  a  hansom, 
and  hurried  to  Bayswater.  The 
address  on  her  note  was  a  house 
near  the  Boyal  Oak,  and  thither 
I  wended  my  way.  In  due  course 
I  arrived  at  a  very  showy-looking 
villa,  knocked  at  the  .door,  and 
was  admitted. 

'What  did  I  please  to  want?' 
asked  a  very  smart  servant-maid 
with  a  chignon  of  large  propor- 
tions.   'If  I  was  the  young  man 
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abont  the  piano,  I  might  go  into 
the  drawing-room  and  wait  nntil 
mifisns  had  done  her  dinner/ 

I  bowed  my  head,  and,  refusing 
to  assert  my  identity,  followed  the 
maid  into  an  apartment  that  would 
in  the  penny  misoellanies  be  de- 
scribed as  '  most  luxnrionsly  fur- 
nished.' Everything  was  brand 
new.  The  carpet,  with  a  staring 
pattern  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  had  evidently  only  re- 
cently been  nailed  to  the  boards. 
The  walls,  with  their  gorgeous 
paper,  were  redolent  of  an  odour 
of  size  and  paint ;  the  chairs  and 
sofas  were  sticking  with  varnish. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
large  table  literally  covered  with 
stamped  envelopes  addressed  to 
various  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. Against  the  walls,  be- 
tween the  heavily-curtained  win- 
dows, was  a  piano.  I  had  just 
made  a  mental  note  of  these  facts, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  fat,  middle-aged  woman,  dressed 
in  a  blue  silk  costume,  and  wear- 
ing a  large  watch-chain  and  seve- 
ral extra-sized  rings,  bounced  into 
the  room. 

'Ton  can  tell  your  master  it 
won't  do !'  she  cried,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  give  me  a  glance.  'Look 
here!  Do  you  call  this  tone?' 
And  she  threw  open  the  piano, 
bounced  down  on  the  music-stool, 
and  strummed  half-a-dozen  bars 
on  a  piano  that  certainly  seemed 
to  deserve  her  censure.' 

'There  is  some  mistake,'  I 
began. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  she  replied ; 
*not  a  bit.  When  I  pay  ready- 
money  I  expect  a  good  article. 
Your  master  is  a  great  fool,  as  I 
might  have  recommended  him  to 
my  friends— the  Bishop  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  Earl  of  Brompton  and 
Islington,  Lord  Hoxton,  and  a  lot 
more.' 

'  Pardon  me,  I  have  not  come 
to  see  you  about  the  piano.' 


'No?'  she  said,  turning  care- 
lessly round. 

'  Ton  wrote  to  Lord  Brompton 
and  Islington,  asking  for  an  ad- 
vance to  buy  some  canvas  for  a 
church  picture.  He  has  sent  me 
to  see  you  upon  the  subject — I  am 
his  Lordship's  private  secretary.' 

If  I  had  informed  the  lady  be- 
fore me  that  I  had  been  intrusted 
by  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  (per  the  Home  Secretary) 
with  a  death-warrant  for  her  im- 
mediate execution,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  have  caused  her 
greater  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion than  I  did  by  this  frank 
avowal  of  my  connection  with  her 
friend  Lord  Brompton  and  Isling- 
ton. The  colour  left  her  flabby 
cheeks,  cold  perspiration  broke 
through  the  pearl-powder  upon 
her  wrinkled  brow.  She  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and,  quick  as 
thought,  produced  a  handkerchief 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
She  had  judged  me  rightly  when 
she  executed  this  manoeuvre.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  hate  in 
this  world  it  is  the  sight  of  a 
woman  in  tears.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  knew  the  creature  to 
be  a  heartless  impostor,  I  found 
myself  doing  my  best  to  console 
her,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  did  not  apologize  to  her  for  hav- 
ing found  her  out  to  be  a  cold- 
blooded cheat !  Perhaps  my  con- 
science may  have  pricked  me  a 
little  on  the  score  of  the  subterfuge 
I  had  had  to  put  in  force  to  gain 
admittance. 

'I  am  sure,'  she  sobbed  out, 
every  now  and  then,  however,  steal- 
in  g  a  glance  at  me  from  the  barrier 
of  her  handkerchief,  '  that  I  am 
very  poor  indeed.  A  dear  friend  of 
mine  allows  me  to  use  her  house 
sometimes ' — here  she  tried  to  re- 
move the  rings  from  her  fingers 
without  discovery — 'and  it  is 
very  kind  of  her  to  do  so.'  Here 
the  watch-chain  was  rapidly  hud- 
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died  in  the  capadons  folds  of  the 
body  of  her  dress.  '  She  is  veiy^ 
yeiy  good  to  me,  and  allows  me 
to  date  my  letters  from  here.' 

This  was  too  mnch,  and  I  told 
her  so.  My  words  provoked  a 
fresh  burst  of  passionate  weepings 
and  again  I  had  to  retract  and 
apologize.  The  interview  had  be- 
come too  painful ;  so^  after  inform- 
ing her  that  I  would  report  the 
result  of  my  visit  to  my  chiefs  I 
bowed  and  took  my  leave. 

When  I  returned  to  my  room, 
I  sat  down  to  renew  my  inspec- 
tion  of  the   remaining    begging 
letters  in  anything  rather  than 
a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.     My 
belief  in  human  nature,  especially 
the  female  department,  had  been 
sadly  shaken  by  the  incident  of 
the  piano,  and  in  every  appeal  for 
help  I  heard  the  accents  of  fraud, 
and  in  every  cry  for  mercy  I  dis- 
covered the  echoes  of  chicanery 
and  falsehood.     The  first  epistle 
that  claimed    my  attention  was 
from  a  Hindoo  lady  recently  con- 
verted to  Christianity.     She  had 
married  a  Mahometan  Baboo,  who 
strongly  objected  to  her  new  faith, 
and  wished  to  deprive  her  of  her 
offspring.     She  had  two    lovely 
little  girls,  who  she  would  gua- 
rantee should  soon  become  mem- 
bers   of    the    Church,    if   '  his 
Lordship  would  kindly  pay  twenty 
pound  i>er  annum  for  their  sup- 
port until  they  had  reached  an  age 
that  would  allow  them  to  work 
for  their   own    living.'     In   the 
event  of  his  Lordship  declining, 
the    Christian   ex-Hindoo   would 
be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
despatching  them  at  once  to  her 
husband  the  Baboo  (a  rank  she 
declared  to  be  equal  to  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  in  England), 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate 
enrolment  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  Prophei    Nay, 
more,   she    understood  that   her 
husband  (from  whom  she  was  se- 


parated, and  who  was  now  mar- 
ried to  two  other  ladies)  had 
expressed  his  firm  intention  of 
marrying  his  little  daughters 
(aged  twelve  and  ten  respec- 
tively) to  a  Farsee  of  questionable 
morality.  'Would  his  Lordship 
take  pity  on  her,  and  save  two 
little  angels  (Dudu  had  golden 
hair,  and  Haidee  jet-black  eyes) 
from  the  miseries  of  Mahomet- 
anism,  and  add  them  to  that 
magnificent  creed  that  was  the 
boast  of  Englishmen  and  the  envy 
of  the  whole  civilised  world?' 
In  fact,  she  offered  for  sale  to  his 
Lordship  a  pair  of  angels  at  ten 
pounds  per  annum  apiece !  £[now- 
ing  something  about  British  In- 
dia, I  put  this  letter  aside 
amongst  those  which  required  no 
further  consideration. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  reading 
the  letter  of  the  ex>Hindoo,  when 
a  knock  at  the  door  announced  a 
visitor.  I  called  out,  '  Come  in,' 
when  a  most  dashing  young  lady 
made  her  appearance.  She  was 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
her  face  bore  upon  it  but  few 
traces  of  woe.  In  fact,  she  looked 
particularly  lively  and  determined. 
She  was  very  neat,  but  her  dresa 
was  made  of  poor  materials. 

'  I  have  come  to  see  you,'  she 
said,  sitting  down  complacently 
upon  the  chair  that  I  had  rather 
reluctantly  offered  to  her,  'be^ 
cause  I  know  mother  has  been 
writing  to  Lord  Brompton  and 
Islington.  Tou  don't  know  me,, 
but  your  predecessor  did,  and  I 
expected  to  find  him  here.  My 
name  is  Brassley — Lillie  Brassley. 
You  mustn't  pitch  into  the  ser^ 
vants  for  allowing  me  to  come  up 
to  you,  because  I  told  them  that 
you  expected  me.  And  now  we 
understand  one  another.' 

*  Beally '  I  began. 

'  Oh,  it's  all  right  Ah,  there's 
mother's  letter;'  and  before  I  could 
utter  a  word  more,  she  had  sprung 
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up  from  her  chair,  rushed  to  the 
table,  upset  the  heap,  and  pos- 
sessed herself  of  a  letter  mih  a 
yery  deep  black  border.  'Yes, 
here  it  is.  It's  all  nonsense.  She 
says  she  wants  money  for  me — 
that  I  am  an«inyalid.  Now,  I  ask 
yon  frankly,  do  I  look  a  bit  like 
«n  inyalid  ?' 

I  was  completely  dnmbfonndered 
by  my  visitor's  abrupt  manner, 
and  was  about  to  murmur  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  when  she 
-again  began  to  talk. 

'  Of  course  I  am  not  I  am  as 
well  as  I  can  be.  Look  at  my 
colour — it  won't  come  off.  It's 
real.  I  told  mother  that  if  she 
wrote  to  your  master  I  would 
come  and  undeceiye  him,  and  here 
I  am.' 

'  Beally,  Miss  Brassey ' 

'  Miss  Brassley.  You  haye  left 
-out  the  I  —  Brassley  — 
Brassley!' 

*  1  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Brass- 
ley  :  I  don't  quite  know  what  to 
say.  Of  course  I  will  take  any 
message—* 

'  Of  course  you  will,'  she  said, 
with  a  smile, '  it's  your  duty;  and 
when  I  am  in  the  case  it  should 
be  your  inclination  too.' 

I  regret  to  say  that,  with  my 
.years  all  told,  my  age  is  under 
thirty,  and  that  the  manner  of  my 
yisitor  was '  bewitching.'  Feeling 
that  I  was  at  a  disadyantage,  I, 
like  a  modem  St  Anthony,  niade 
up  my  mind  to  be  rid  of  the  fair 
intruder  as  quickly  as  possibla 

'  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 

put  what  you  wish  in  writing * 

I  began. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  good,'  she  inter- 
rupted. *  You  don't  Imow  me.  If 
I  wrote  you  a  letter,  you  would 
take  it  in  to  your  chief  and  say, 
"  This  is  a  letter  from  a  yery  for- 
ward young  person  indeed,  who 
forced  herself  into  my  room.  I 
can't  recommend  her:  she  gaye 
me  a  lot  of  trouble  before  she 


went!"  Your  last  assertion  would 
be  true  enough.  Now  what  I  want 
you  to  say  to  my  Lord  is  this: 
Mother  don't  want  any  money, 
but  I  do.  Fifty  pounds  would  help 
me  to  go  to  India,  where  I  should 
haye  a  chance  of  marrying.  Thafs 
a  cool  request,  now,  isn't  it?  I 
tried  the  same  thhig  on  when 
your  predecessor  was  here.  What's 
become  of  him  ? — he  was  a  much 
older  man  than  you,  and  had  no 
moustacha    I  like  moustaches.' 

'  Your  message  shall  be  deliyered 
as  you  wish.  Miss  Brassley.' 

'  That's  all  right.  And  now,  to 
show  you  I  can  be  grateful,  I  will 
take  myself  off.' 

She  jumped  up  from  her  chair, 
and  moyed  towaids  the  door.  As 
she  turned  round  our  eyes  met  for 
the  first  time.  The  smile  disap- 
peared from  her  mouth,  and  a 
deep  blush  mounted  from  chin  to 
forehead. 

'  Don't  think  too  badly  of  me,' 
she  said,  with  a  trembling  lip ;  'I 
haye  had  a  yery  hard  life  indeed. 
My  home  is  not  a  yery  happy 
one — you  would  feel  for  me  if 
you  knew  all.  In  spite  of  what 
I'ye  said,  I  shan't  come  again. 
Good  bye !'  and  she  was  gone. 

Before  I  dismiss  her  case,  I 
may  say  that  her  passage  was 
paid  to  India,  where  she  joined 
the  family  of  a  friend.  When  I 
last  heard  of  her  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  popular  doctor,  and  was 
the  happy  mother  of  two  little 
children. 

The  next  letter  I  opened  was 
inclosed  in  an  enyelope  adorned 
with  a  crest,  combining  the  sym- 
bols of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  writer  was  proud,  not  to  say 
haughty.  She  commenced  her 
communication  in  the  third  per- 
son, and  seemed  to  command  ra- 
ther than  to  solicit  alms.  She 
was  engaged,  she  said,  in  esta- 
blishing an  Asylum  for  Pages  out 
of  Place,  and  she  insisted  yery 
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warmly  npon  the  adTantages  that 
would  be  deriyed  from  the  opening 
of  her  institntion.  Taking  for 
granted  that  Lord  Brompton  and 
Islington  would  answer  her  ap- 
peal favourably^  she  inclosed  a 
stamped  enyelope  addressed  to 
herself,  and  the  form  of  a  will, 
by  whioh  the  asylum  was  to  re- 
oeiye  a  splendid  legacy.  As  a 
further  inducement  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers was  inclosed,  in  which 
yarious  members  of  the  aristocracy 
appeared  as  haying  giyen  large 
sums  of  money.  This  list  was 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
written  in  ink,  was  the  name  of 
his  Lordship,  with  a  blank  left 
for  the  donation  which  he  was  to 
giye.  The  writer,  as  foundress  of 
the  institution,  was  also  to  be^  the 
lady  manager/  There  were  also 
a  number  of  '  honorary  officers ' 
printed  on  the  heading  of  her 
letter.  There  were  two  surgeons, 
a  physician,  a  standing  counsel, 
a  solicitor,  and  four  clerical  yi- 
sitors.  These  gentlemen  had  an 
imposing  array  of  letters  added  to 
their  names.  In  the  enyelope 
I  found  a  prospectus,  which  con- 
tain^ seyeral  testimonials  from 
diyines  and  others,  witnessing  *to 
the  fitness  of  the  Foundress  of  the 
Asylum  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  Lady  Manager,  and  hinting  that 
she  deseryed  a  testimonial.  Al- 
together, it  struck  me  that  the 
writer,  although  anxious  to  secure 
a  comfortable  home  for  pages  out 
of  place,  was  equally  desirous  of 
securing  a  comfortable  berth  for 
herself. 

The  next  letter  I  opened  was 
from  an  authoress.  She  wrote 
upon  note-paper  of  the  fashion- 
able size,  and  boasted  not  only  a 
crest,  but  a  coat-of-arms.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  her  by  seyeral 


of  her  Mends,  that  it  would  be 
more  or  less  a  boon  to  mankind  if 
she  consented  to  publish  her  many 
fngitiye  pieces  of  poetry,  under 
the  title  of  'Poems  and  Posies.' 
Wishing  to  please  said  Mends, 
she  had  at  length  made  up  her 
mind  to  comply  with  their,  de- 
sires, and  had  put  herself  into 
commxmication  with  a  publisher. 
If  Lord  Brompton  and  Isling- 
ton would  be  good  enough  to 
forward  a  post-office  order  for 
two  guineas,  he  would  receiye 
(when  published)  a  copy  of 
'  Poems  and  Posies,'  most  mag- 
nificently bound.  The  authoress 
(like  her  sister  ahns-asker,  the 
foundress  of  the  Asylum  for 
Pages  out  of  Place)  inclosed  a  list 
of  subscribers,  who  seemed  to 
haye  a  strong  admiration  for  her 
talent,  if  donationis  of  fiye  guineas 
and  upwards  were  to  be  taken  as 
proofs  of  their  appreciation. 

The  next  three  letters  were  ask- 
ing for  sewing-machines.  The 
writers  were  ladies  who  had  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  until  needle-work 
was  their  only  resort  for  gaining 
a  liyelihood.  Although  differently 
expressed,  the  spirit  of  these  com- 
munications was  the  same.  In 
eyery  word  there  was  an  echo  of 
poyerty  and  despair.  I  frankly 
admit  that,  after  perusing  these 
last  letters,  my  spirits  sank  to  so 
low  an  ebb  that  I  did  not  feel 
equal  to  continuing  my  work 
further.  With  the  contents  of 
these  last  appeals  fresh  in  my  re- 
collection, I  strolled  into  the  Park, 
and  as  the  many  carriages  passed 
and  repassed  me,  I  could  not  help 
murmuring  to  myself, '  Ah,  Eng- 
land, land  of  my  birth,  you  are  at 
once  the  richest  and  the  poorest 
country  in  the  whole  ciyilised 
world  r 
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ERIC    AND    ELSIE. 

{From  the  Danish.) 

IT  was  the  good  Sir  Eric 
Came  spurring  to  the  sea, 
And  to  woo  the  beauteous  lElsie,  % 

From  his  castle  high  rode  he.  ^ 

They  plighted  their  troth  together, 

Ana  sealed  it  with  seals  of  gold  ; 
But  a  month  and  a  day  thereafter, 

The  good  knight  skpt  in  the  mould. 

Now,  alas !  for  the  Lady  Elsie, 

She  made  such  bitter  moan, 
That  the  dead  Sir  Eric  heard  her 

From  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  lone. 

Up  rose  the  dead  Sir  Eric, 

All  in  his  shroud  of  white, 
And  to  his  true-love's  bower 

Stole  softly  through  the  night 

He  tapped  at  his  true-love's  bower 
With  his  hand  so  long  and  thin, 

*  I  pray  thee,  dearest  Ehie, 

Let  thy  loving  bridegroom  in.' 

But  his  dear  lady  answered, 

'  I  cannot  ope  the  door. 
Till  Jesu's  name  thou  namest 

As  thou  wast  wont  before.' 

^  Rise,  oh  rise,  dear  Elsie, 

Nor  fear  to  unbar  the  door ; 
I  can  name  the  blessed  Jesu, 

As  I  was  wont  before.' 

Up  rose  the  weeping  Elsie, 

And  her  bower  opened  wide. 
And  the  dead  Sir  Eric  entered. 

And  sat  by  her  bedside. 

With  her  eolden  comb  his  true-love 

Combed  out  his  tresses  dear. 
And  each  fair  lock,  as  she  kissed  it, 

See  bathed  with  the  bitter  tear ; 

And  '  Oh,  teU  me,  dearest  Eric, 
By  thy  Elsie's  love,'  she  said, 

*  How  fares  it  since  they  laid  thee 

In  thy  dark  and  lonesome  bed :' 

^'Whenever  thy  sorrow,  Elsie, 

Is  soothed  in  sacred  prayer, 
Forthwith  my  gloomy  coffin 

Is  filled  with  roses  fair ; 
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*  But  whenever,  oh !  my  Elsie, 

Thy  grief  is  wild  and  loud. 
Those  soft  and  fragrant  roses 

Turn  to  tears  upon  my  shroud. 

» 

^  Dost  hear  the  red  cock  crowing  ? 

I  must  no  longer  stay ; 
rris  the  hour — the  churchyard  claims  us 

The  sad  hour  before  the  day.' 

So  the  good  Sir  Eric  turned  him, 

Deep  sighing,  from  the  door. 
And  to  the  lonely  churchyard 

Went  silently  once  more. 

But  Elsie  followed  after. 
And  clasped  her  true-love's  hand,   ! 

And  forth  they  fared  together 
To  the  dark  and  dreadful  land. 

They  could  not  speak  for  sorrow ; 

The  grave,  too,  soon  was  nigh ; 
And  Sir  Eric's  fair  hair  faded 

As  flames  to  ashes  die. 

Till,  as  they  stood  together. 
Where  the  dead  man's  tomb  was  made, 

Whilst  his  cheeks  grew  wan  and  hollow. 
Sir  Eric  faintly  said  : 

^  Look  up  to  the  sky,  my  Elsie, 

For  my  moments  swiftly  fail. 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  trulv. 

Is  this  the  dawning  pale  ?' 

She  turned  her  sad  face  from  him. 

Toward  the  coming  light. 
When  straight  the  good  Sir  Eric 

Softly  mdted  out  of  sight 

To  her  bower  went  poor  Elsie, 

And  prayed  to  Jesu  blest, 
That  ere  the  year  was  over 

She,  too,  might  be  at  rest ; 

But  the  month  and  the  day  thereafter 

Upon  her  bier  she  lay, 
And  now,  with  good  Sir  Eric, 

Awaits  the  Judgment  Day.* 

The  Author  of  'Songs  of  Killarney.' 

*  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Toft  for  his  scholarly  superyision  of  this 
SagUsh  rendering  of  <  A&ge  and  Elsi.* 
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LOED  EUSTACE  ANNEBLET 
fulfilled  hifl  intention  of  le- 
tnming  to  IreUuid  the  following 
week ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  I  was 
much  snrprifled  to  see  him  in  Bnus- 
seLs  again  before  the  month  was 
ont  I  belieye  I  should  haye  felt 
disappointed  had  he  not  come  back 
— ^that  I  should  haye  felt  inclined 
to  second  May's  assertion,  that  his 
professed  attachment  to  my  hus- 
band's memory  was  a  mere  farce — 
a  compliment  turned  to  suit  the 
occasion — ^and  haye  learnt  to  des- 
pise him  —  as  I  haye  learnt 
since.  But  at  that  time  I  could 
haye  sworn  by  eyery  word  he  said. 
It  was  delightful  to  me  to  know 
some  one  who  had  been  intimate 
with  Hugh  in  his  boyish  days.  It 
seemed  as  though,  by  Lord  Eus- 
tace's side,  I  re-liyed  the  happy, 
joyous  past,  and  became  young 
again  oyer  the  recollections  he 
eyoked  for  me.  True,  that  Juliet 
had  often  spoken  to  me  of  her 
brother ;  but  then  she  was  many 
years  older  than  Hugh.  She  re- 
membered him  as  a  troublesome 
boy,  but  she  had  neyer  been  his 
companion;  and  if  she  had,  she 
could  not,  by  reason  of  her  sex, 
haye  entei^  into  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  Lord  Eustace  Annerley 
appeared  to  haye  done.  What  tales 
he  used  to  tell  me  of  their  school- 
boy days,  when  Hugh  stood  so 
much  in  awe  of  his  stem-hearted 
mother,  and  neyer  looked  for  in- 
dulgence except  from  his  father  or 
his  friends — of  the  rebel  acts  they 
committed  together,  the  poaching 
excursions,  the  boyish  mutinies, 
the  moonlight  rambles  with  girls 
oT  ten  and  twelye  1 


*  Such  heroines  for  loye  ro- 
mances  I'  Lord  Eustace  would  ex- 
claim ;  'such  unfledged  nestlings — 
such  yerdant,  unripe  fruit !' 

Upon  which  I  would  remind 
him  of  my  age  when  I  was  mar- 
ried, and  sober  him  into  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  personality. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Power,  you  might 
haye  been  twelye  or  two,  for  the 
matter  of  that ;  but  at  no  period 
of  your  existence  could  you  in  any- 
wise haye  resembled  the  young 
ladies  of  which  I  speak,  one  of 
whom,  I  belieye,  was  the  cheese- 
monger's daughter,  and  the  other 
hailed  as  grandfather  the  daily 
postman.' 

'  Well,  I  will  try  and  not  feel 
jealous  of  their  memory.  Lord 
Eustace,'  I  would  answer,  laughing. 
'  But  it  is  a  terrible  reyelation  to 
hear  that  I  was  not  the  first' 

'  Whether  you  always  haye  been^ 
or  always  will  be,  a  man's  first  loye, 
Mrs.  Power,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ^ 
but  I  think  I  can  safely  guarantee 
that  it  is  with  few  men  you  would 
not  be  the  last.' 

'  At  all  eyents,  I  was  poorHugh'a 
last,'  I  answered,  with  a  little  sigh. 

Looking  back,  how  wonderful  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  any  time  I 
could  haye  alluded  to  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  my  life  in  such  triyial 
words  as  tiiese.  And  yet  has 
Hugh's  death  proyed  to  be  my 
greatest  sorrow  ?  His  loye  was  my 
greatest  joy — ^for  that  I  can  answer: 
But  loss  of  faith  is  worse  than  loss 
of  life,  and  treachery  outweighs 
bereayement. 

Lord  Eustace's  intercourse  with 
us  continued  to  increase  in  inti- 
macy, and  my  life  became  yery 
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%»right  by  leaaon  of  hifl  friendship. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  coltiTated  mind 
and  a  high  order  of  intellect  (which 
poor  Hngh  had  never  been) ;  and, 
since  it  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  close  association  with  so  gifted 
a  companion,  1  enjoyed  it  accord- 
ingly. The  only  drawback  to  my 
pleasure  was  my  child's  indiffer- 
ence to  our  friend's  society.  May 
was  no  longer  rude  to  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were,  to  all  outward 
appearances,  on  amicable  terms 
together ;  but  she  suffered  rather 
than  encouraged  his  endeaTours  to 
gain  her  good-will,  and  was  always 
inclined  to  be  silent  and  reserred 
in  his  presence. 

More  than  once  I  mentioned  the 
drcumstance  to  Lord  Eustace  with 
regret ;  but  he  laughed  at  my  an- 
noyance, and  said  he  had  no  desire 
to  see  my  child's  manner  toward 
him  altered. 

'  1  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
like  May  all  the  better  for  show- 
ing her  jealousy  of  me  so  openly.' 
'  Her  jealousy.  Lord  Eustace  ?' 
'Certainly.  By  what  other  name 
flhould  1  caU  it?  Tour  Uttle  girl 
is  jealous  that  you  should  permit 
me  to  usurp  any  of  the  attention 
that  she  imagines  belongs  ezclu- 
dyely  to  herself;  and  1  cannot  but 
accept  her  perspicacity  as  a  com- 
plinuant' 

'  But  I  haye  neyer  neglected  my 
darling  r  I  exclaimed  in  distress. 
'  I  would  give  up  every  friend  1 
haye  in  the  world  sooner  than  she 
4diould  think  that' 

'  Excuse  me  for  saying  so,  Mrs. 
Power,  but  thero'I  think  your  ^- 
fection  would  lead  you  astray.  You 
baye  deyoted  the  best  years  of  your 
life  to  May — surely  she  might  learn 
not  to  grudge  you  the  slight  con- 
49olation  of  a  friend.  Children  get 
yery  exigSantea  in  such  matters,  and 
the  more  you  indulge  them,  the 
worse  they  become.'    • 

'  1  know  that ;  but  if  May  is  a 


little  exigSante,  Lord  Eustace,  it  is 
but  natural  B^nember  we  haye 
been  all  in  all  to  one  another.' 

'But  will  you  always  remain 
so?' 

'  I  hope  we  shall.  I  should  lye 
indeed  miserable  if  there  were  a 
doubt  of  it' 

'  What — when  May  is  married?' 

'She  may  not  marry ;  but  if  she 
does,  why  should  she  desert  her 
mother?' 

'She  will  not  desert  you;  but 
she  cannot  liye  with  you,  neither 
will  you  retain  the  chief  place  in 
her  confidence.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  wish  it  Tou  yourself  will  be 
the  first  to  tell  your  daughter  to 
confide  in  her  husband,  as  you 
confided  in  Hugh.' 

'  Oh,  Lord  Eustace!  pray  don't 
talk  of  such  things.  I  know  it's 
all  true,  but  it  makes  me  so  mi- 
serable.' 

'I  am  sorry  for  that;  but  it  is 
surely  wise  to  look  the  ineyitable 
in  the  face.  You  cannot  preyent 
it  And  then,  when  May  is  gone, 
and  her  thoughts  are  filled  with 
her  husband  and  children,  what  is 
to  become  of  you  ? — ^left  to  liye  out 
the  remainder  of  your  life  alone, 
without  any  nearer  friends  than 
the  chance  acquaintances  of  the 
hour.' 

'  Why  should  I  not  haye 
friends?' 

'  You  might  command  any  num- 
ber, I  should  imagine ;  but  if  you 
discard  them  now  because  May 
(who,  like  all  children,  is  intensely 
selfish)  objects  to  any  one  occu- 
pying your  time  or  attention  but 
herself,  how  can  you  be  sure  of 
recalling  them  in  the  hour  of 
need?* 

'But  I  don't  mean  to  discard 
them,'  I  said  softly. 

'  It  will  go  hard  with  you,  poor 
child,  if  you  do,'  he  answered  in 
the  same  tone.  '  Your  heart  was 
made  for  affection,  Eatie.  With- 
out something  to  cling  to  it  would 
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wither  ioA  p«riah;  and  if  you 
had  not  had  May  to  laiiah  your 
love  upon,  you  would  haTO  married 
again  long  ago.' 

'  Oh,  no!'  I  began  eagerly;  but 
1^6  asseTeiation  died  upon  my 
tongue. 

'I  am  yery  glad  yoa  didn't/ 
said  Jjosi  Eastaoe  meaningly — 
too  meaningly  perhaps  he  thought^ 
for  a  second  afterwards  he  added^ 
'because  in  that  case  perhaps 
TMnsiewr  le  man  would  haye  ob- 
jected to  my  being  your  friend 
and  giring  you  good  adrioe^' 

'  He  would  haTO  been  yery  silly 
if  he  had/  I  answered,  more  to 
ooneeal  my  confusion  than  to  make 
a  foolish  speech. 

'  Well,  let  us  be  Jihankfnl  that 
we  haye  no  need  to  ask  his  opinion 
on  the  subject/  said  Lord  Eustace ; 
which  enabled  me,  under  coyer  of 
a  laugh,  to  turn  the  subject 

But  I  could  not  be  quite  blind 
to  what  was  coming,  nor  remain 
ignorant  of  the  &ct  that  Lord 
Eustace  Aimerley  seized  eyery 
possible  occasion  to  show  that  he 
considezed  me  in  something  more 
than  the  light  of  a  Mend. 

The  first  reyelation  with  regard 
to  my  own  feeUxigs  came  to  me  in 
a  letter  frem  my  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Delanoey.  I  had,  of  course, 
spoken  d  Loffd  Eustace  in  my  let- 
ters home;  indeed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  intimacy  I  had  almost 
transcribed  the  conyefsations  we 
had  together,  and  taken  no  pains 
to  conceal  that  our  fri^idship 
progressed  iayourably ;  but  I  had 
known  him  for  m<»e  than  twelye 
months  before  Juliet  wrote  thus 
tome: — 

'  Your  description  of  the  beau- 
tifol  presents  Lord  Eustace  An-^ 
nerley  gaye  May  on  New  Year's 
Day  made  my  little  daughter's 
mouth  water.  What  an  agreeable 
person  he  seems  to  be.  What  a 
pity  he  is  not  a  Catholic.  I  sup- 
pose,   under    the    circumstances. 


manmia  would  not  like  the  mai^ 
riage.  But  you  must  be  awara, 
Katie,  that  he  would  pioye  an 
exeallent  match  for  May.  If  ho 
liyes  he  must  come  into  the  title,, 
and  his  estates  are  situated  in  the 
best  part  of  Ireland.  He  hasn't 
much  money,  jt  is  true,  but  then 
she  will  haye  plenty,  and  so  that 
would  not  signify.  And  the  child 
is  getting  on — you  mustn't  forget 
that.  She  will  be  sixteen— will 
she  not— on  her  next  birthday? 
Does  she  seem  at  all  taken  with 
him  ?  I  conclude  he  must  be  so 
with  het,  else  why  these  atten* 
tions?  They  can  hardly  be  laid 
entirely  on  the  score  of  friend* 
ship.  I  hope  Lord  Eustace  may 
be  all  you  think  him,  for  the  deaor 
child's  sake.' 

The  letter  dropped  ham  my 
hands,  leaying  me  alnaost  powers 
less  to  think  or  feeL 

Was  it — could  it  be  true  that 
I^ustaoe's  attentions  were  really 
due  to  May — that  he  regarded  my 
child  as  if  she  were  a  woman — 
that  he  liked  me  (Nily  because  I 
was  her  n^other?  Eyen  in  my^ 
anxiety  to  know  the  truth  I  did 
not  realise  my  true  feelings  re- 
speeting  him.  I  belieyed  that  I 
waa  solely  actuated  by  interest  in 
the  future  welfare  of  my  child.  I 
did  not  think  I  could  be  mistaken,. 
butlmti^A^be;  and  I  expended  all 
my  energy  in  inyenting  means  by 
which  the  truth  ndght  be  ascer- 
tained without  a  betrayal  of  my 
motiye  in  seeking  ii  The  oppor- 
tunity came  Bocm  enough.  It  waa^ 
a  beautiful  summer  eyening,  and 
we  were  all  attending  one  of  tho 
open-air  concerts  in  the  park. 
May — her  arms  linked  in  those  of 
two  of  her  bosom  friends — ^was 
flitting  through  the  lamp-lit  paths, 
an  incarnation  oi  youth,  and 
health,  and  merriment. 

'How  the  child  grows/  said 
Lord  Eustace  as  she  ran  across- 
our  path. 
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'Sba  does  indeecL  One  can 
baldly  call  her  a  child  now.  She 
was  fifteen  (m  her  latt  birthda;;' 

'Fifteen!  What  is  fifteen? 
An  infuii.  And,  notwithstanding 
her  rapid  growth,  I  think  Ma;  is 
rather  childish  for  her  age.' 

'She  has  lired  so  mnch  alone 
with  me,'  I  pleaded.  *  Tet  numy 
girls  are  nuinded  at  fifteen.' 

'  Tou  were,  Mrs.  Power;  but  I 
think  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  role.  And  1,  for  one — 
saying  your  presence — do  not  envy 
the  taste  of  the  man  who  breaks 
throngh  11' 

'Why,  I  flattered  mys^  yon 
rather  admired  my  May/ 1  replied, 
with  a  nerrons  langh. 

'  Admire  her !  So  I  do.  I  ad- 
mire that  fiit  baby  in  the  peram- 
bnlator  also,  bat  I  haYC  no  ambi- 
tion to  become  his  proprietor,  if 
that  is  what  yon  mean;  thongh 
I  like  children  in  their  proper 
place.' 

'Now  I  won't  have  my  May 
compared  to  that  red^faced  baby. 
Lord  Enstaoe,'  I  replied,  secretly 
flattered.  'Whaterer  you  may 
think,  she  is  &st  approaching 
womimhood,  and  if— ^if — ^I  know 
that  if ' 

'If— what?* 

'If  any  one — any  man,  like 
yonrself ,  for  instance,  wero  to  ad- 
miro  her  a  great  deal,  or  seem 
to  pay  her  xmosnal  attention,  I 
shonld ' 

'  Yon  wonld  ask  him  his  inteib- 
tions.  Brayol  Mrs;  Power.  Why, 
yon'ro  dereloping  into  a  regolar 
dragon*  Bnt  hae  any  one  pre- 
sumed ?* 

'  Ohl  no.  Only  yon  talk  m  if 
she  were  sndi  a  baby,  and  yet 
yon  say  yon  admire  her.  And  I 
know  people  think—' 

•What  do  they  think?' 
• '  That  yon  like  May,'  I  answered, 
breaking  off  in  the  most  feeble 
manner  possible,  and  wishing  ear- 
nestly I  had  never  begnn. 


'  Oh  f  said  Lord  Eustace;  and 
fox  a  m<Hnant  he  said  nothing 
more.  Then  he  added, 'And  what 
do  yon  think? 

'Ohl  nothing — nothing,  of 
course.' 

*  Nothing  f  What  an  empty 
little  head  yonrs  must  be.  Ton 
neyer  think— ^por  eoaeoipZa— that, 
though  I  admire  her  y&bj  mnch 
and  loye  her  a  little,  hers  is  for 
me  bnt  a  reflected  glory/ 

I  was  silent. 

'  Yon  nerer  think  that  all  nqr 
thoughts  are  dsToted  to  and  all 
my  wishes  concentrated  in  another 
person*— not  so  very  £»  fiom  May 
or  me  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  I  should  haye  a  yery  pai^ 
ticular  olgection,  in  consequence, 
to  your  bringing  that  yisionaxy 
admirer  of  May's  to  the  point  in 
the  strong-minded  manner  you 
threatened  just  now.' 

'  But  why?*  I  inquired,  lanc^iing, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  change 
the  subject,  though  my  heart  was 
bounding  in  my  bosom  at  the  im- 
plication I  could  not  pretend;  to 
oyeriook.  '  Why  shouldn't  my  dear, 
sweet  May  be  maaried,  when  yon 
say  it  would  make  no  eacthly  dif- 
ference to  you  ?' 

'Oh!  excuse  me;  I  neyer  said 
thai  It  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  diflerence.  Bo  yon  want  to  see 
me  a  grand&iiiar  before  my  time?' 

I  had  not  hada  moment  in  which 
toreplyto  his werda—ta find fuilt 
with  them,  or  to  pretend  to  mis- 
understand them — when  May  came 
dancing  up  to  us  alone. 

'  Th^ye  gone  home,'  she  said, 
alluding  to  her  Mends;  'and  they 
want  us  to  follow  them,  and  ham 
supper  there.  Will  yon  come, 
motiiie?' 

I  clung  to  her  arm  tightly.  I 
was  trembling  with  a  new,  delicious 
joy.  I  would  haye  giyen  worlds 
to  be  able  to  go  to  my  own  home 
and  ruminate  in  quiet  oyer  the  dis- 
coyery  I  had  just  made ;  but  I  was 
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excited  and  agitftled«  and  I  haidly 
knew  what  I  wanted,  or  what 
would  be  best  to  do. 

'  Oh  yea,  dear,  of  oonne/  I  an- 
awered, '  if  jaa  wish  to  go.  Are 
Jim  happy  May?  Haye  yon  been 
enjoying  yonzaelf,  my  own  child  V 
*  Very  mnch,  mothie.  Bid  yon 
hear  that  last  song?  It  was  charm- 
ing. Bnt  how  Jim  aze  ahiyering. 
Are  yon  cold?* 

'Not  cold,  dearest,  only  a  little 
tiled;  but  I  am  Tery,  yery  happy/ 
I  added  in  a  whisper.  I  felt  as  if 
I  coold  not  keep  my  happiness  a 
secret  from  her  eyen  for  a  moment. 
'Ton  haye  been  standing  too 
long/  said  Lord  Eustace,  in  a  low 
ydoe.    '  Take  my  arm,  Katie' 

He  drew  my  hand  through  his 
arm  as  he  spoke,  and  pressed  it 
firmly  with  a  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship that  thrilled  me  with  plea- 
sure. So  we  walked  to  the  house 
of  May's  young  friends,  and  there 
we  purted,  without  further  com- 
ment, but  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing. 

How  long  the  next  two  hours 
seemed  to  mel  How  tedious  the 
supper  meal!  how  mawkish  and 
uninteresting  the  general  conyer- 
sationl 

'Tou're  not  well,  mothie,  dar- 
ling/ said  May,  as  we  walked  home 
together.  '  Yon  did  not  seem  to  be 
listening  to  anything  that  was 
said  to  you  this  eyening ;  and  now 
I  feel  your  hands  they  are  yery  hoi 
Haye  you  a  headache?  What  is 
the  matter  ?' 

'Nothing  is  the  matter,  my 
ehild/  I  answered, '  excepting  that 
I  am  tired,  and  want  to  get  to  bed 
and  to  sleep.' 

But  notwithstanding  my  ex- 
pressed anxiety,  I  sat  up  for  hours 
after  May  was  slumbering,  thinking 
oyer  the  wonderful  reyelation  that 
had  been  made  to  me — not  by 
Lord  Eustace,  but  by  my  own 
heart. 
He  loyed  me.    I  had  suspected 


it  for  some  tame  past,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  of  it  now;  but  what 
seemed  far  more  maiydkms  to  me 
was,  that  I  laved  him. 

And  when  I  had  once  made  the 
discoyary,  ohi  how  yery  much  I 
Salt  I  loyed  him ! 

The  first  feeding  with  which 
this  truth  oyerwhelmed  me  was 
that  d  shame.  I  had  broken  my 
troth  with  Hugh  I 

For  a  few  moments  the  thought 
of  dear  dead  Hugh,  mouldering  in 
his  coffin  in  F^re  la  Chaise,  nude 
me  shrink  and  tremble;  and  I  was 
ready  to  appeal  to  him  for  forgiye- 
ness  that  I  should  haye  dreamed 
of  permitting  another  man  to  fill 
his  place,  and  be  a  father  to  his 
child.    But  there  is  no  such  cun- 
ning sophistry  as   that  of   loye. 
The  memory  of  Hugh  was  sixteen 
years  old;  and  the  echo  of  Lord 
Eustace's  words  had  hardly  died 
away.    So  I  thought  and  thought, 
until    I   persuaded    myself   that 
Hugh  would  haye  been  the  first  to 
rejoice  that  his  child  and  widow 
should  find  a  protector  in  his  dear 
old  friend,  and  that  he  could  neyer 
wish  me  to  pass  through  life  un- 
loyed  and  lonely. 

'I  am  still  young/  I  argued 
with  myself;  'I  was  only  thirty- 
one  last  May,  and  Eustace  says  he 
does  not  care  eyen  to  talk  to  a 
woman  who  is  xmder  thirty;  and 
I  haye  liyed  a  yery  lonely,  colour- 
less life  till  now.     When  I  look 
back  I  can  hardly  understand  how 
I  can  haye  liyed  so  many  years 
with  only  a  child's  company  to 
cheer  me.    And  May  may  marry 
any  day.    Li  fact,  she  wiU  marry 
— there  is  no  doubt  of  it — as  soon 
as  she  is  introduced  into  society ; 
and  then  what  am  7  to  do — left 
all  by  myself,  widowed  and  child- 
less?' 

Here  the  idea  of  losing  my  May, 
eyen  amidst  all  the  adyantages  of 
a  life  with  Eustace  Annerley, 
brought  the  tears  to  iny  eyes ;  but 
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I  brushed  ihem  away.  'I  won't 
be  foolish/  I  said  resolutely,  'and 
ory  for  what  may  never  come  to 
pass.  And  if  it  does — ^I  shall  have 
Eustace  r 

The  thought  of  'Eustace'  was 
already  beginning  to  haye  power 
to  swallow  up  the  lesser  feelings. 
Lore  is  such  a  tyrant  that  when 
it  is  aotiyely  working  in  the  spirit, 
its  light  quenches  all  other.  It 
vntl  be  heard  and  seen  and  feli 
Troubles  may  not  yanish  before 
its  presence,  but  they  dull  and 
dwindle;  and  it  holds  a  panacea 
for  alL  The  light  of  loye  was 
kindled  in  my  bosom  now — ^for  the 
first  time  as  a  woman  feels  it — and 
I  turned  fiednt  and  sick  with  the 
weight  of  happiness  laid  upon  me, 
and  almost  delirious  at  the  thought 
of  what  the  fature  would  bring. 
I,  who  had  believed  my  life  was 
ended,  who  had  belieyed  I  could 
neyer  know  the  sensation  of  joy 
again — the  delight  of  being  loyed 
— ^I  had  a  loyer — was  to  haye  a 
husband  —  to  pass  once  more 
through  all  the  intoxicating  plea- 
sores  of  a  young  married  life — ^to 
be  courted  and  envied  and  fdted — 
the  centre  of  attraction — ^the  one 
pers6n  in  the  world  for  Eustace, 
his  firienfl  and  confidante,  and 
wifel 

'The  one  person  in  the  world 
for  Eustace.'  These  words  re- 
called me  to  myself.  What,  then, 
was  to  become  of  May?  Whatpart 
was  Hugh's  child  to  bear  in  this 
contemplated  companionship  ? 

Even  at  that  moment  my  heart 
cried  out  against  the  idea  of  sepa- 
ration, even  in  thought,  from  my 
darling.  If  the  new  arrangement 
— and  though  Lord  Eustace  had 
not  actually  spoken  the  words 
which  were  to  bind  me  to  himself, 
I  divined  so  well  his  intentions 
respecting  me,  there  was  no  need 
to  wait  for  them — ^if  the  new  ar- 
rangement was  in  any  way  to  in- 
terfere in  my  intercourse  with  my 


child,  it  must  never  come  to  pass* 
Above  and  beyond  all  other  tMngs 
was  to  be  considered — ^May. 

I  might  be  able  to  break  my 
heart  in  silence,  to  go  back  to  the 
old  simple  round  of  duty,  which 
looked  so  dull  beside  the  brilliant 
picture  my  lover's  words  conjured 
up  before  me ;  but  I  would  not  se- 
parate from  my  daughter.  That 
fact  was  fixed  from  the  beginning, 
and  irrevocably.  But  I  asked  my- 
self. Why  should  I  ?  No  one  coul4 
be  kinder  to  May  than  Eustace. 
No  one  admired  the  child,  in  a 
ohildish  way,  more  than  he  did, 
nor  was  so  anxious  to  minister  to 
her  pleasure  or  comply  with  her 
wishes.  He  had  often  told  me  that 
in  another  year  or  two  she  would 
be  one  of  the  most  beautifol  women 
he  had  ever  seen.  And  surely  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  her — 
dear,  darling  child! — ^to  secure  a 
constant  protector  and  friend  in 
her  stepfother — some  one  to  battle 
for  her  through  life  against  herself 
and  others — some  one  to  love  and 
comfort  her,  if  I  should  be  called 
away. 

As  with  the  rapidity  of  a  vivid 
imagination  I  instantly  pictured 
myself  an  interesting  corpse,  with 
Eustace  and  May  sobbing  over  me, 
I  wondered  how  I  could  have  ever 
contemplated  running  the  risk  of 
leaving  my  sweet  girl  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  her  stiff  old  grand- 
mother and  prim  maiden  aunts,and 
felt  as  though  I  ought  not  to  lose 
an  hour  in  providing  her  with  so 
charming  a  legal  protector  as  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley. 

I  can  write  lightly  of  these 
things  now;  but  I  did  not  think 
lightly  of  them  then. 

The  next  subject  to  be  consi- 
dered was  May's  own  feeling  in 
the  matter,  i^d  this  I  determined 
to  ascertain  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  was  pleased  to  remember  that 
Lord  Eustace  was  spending  a  few 
days  in  Paris.    We  were  so  inti- 
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mafto.  Mfwl  onr  mninal  iiiidaFBtMid- 
ing  mm  w  mdont,  tiiat  h»  ww 
not  likely  ta  faKoaoh  fbe  pvopood, 
wliioh  hiid  been  trwibliag  on  his 
tongae  when  we  paxled^  bjr  letter^ 
but  wonld  speek  of  it  when  we 
met  agftin.  Meanwhile  I  ehonld 
have  prefpared  my  dear  ohild's 
mind  for  what  wonld  donbtlees 
proTe  a.  anzpiifle^  bnt,  I  felt  soz^ 
a  pleaeent  inipziee  to  her,  and  be 
able  to  tell  Lord  Enetaoe,  when  he 
put  the  question  plainly  to  me« 
that  my  own  child — wr  ohild  l*— 
wonld  be  as  ready  to  welcone  him 
as  a  fftther  as  I  was  as  a  hneband. 
Ahl  lovely  dreams,  like  those 
indnoed  by  the  pleasant  poison 
that  first  intoxicates  and  then  de* 
strays  nsl  Why  mnst  we  snffer 
80  mneh  in  this  world  for  being  a 
little  hi4>py  ?  Why  were  we  eTer 
bom,  or  thrown  together,  to  make 
eaeh  other  so  wonderfolly  miser* 
able  I 


OHAPXEB  XXIL 

BXPINTAKCK. 

It  mnst  have  been  early  morning 
before  I  crept  into  bed  by  my 
danghter'sflide^  Erenthealconld 
not  sleep,  bnt  lay,  silent  and 
hiq;ipy,  conning  over  and  over  again 
the  worda  in  which  I  ahonld  di- 
Tnlge  the  tmth  to  her,  deyinng 
plans  by  which  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject easily  abont,  and  piotoring  to 
myself  fimt  her  surprise,  and  then 
the  perfect  peace  into  which  my 
asBoranoes  of  maternal  love  wodld 
soothe  her.  I  grew  quite  cunning 
in  tiiose  waking  hours,  forming 
little  plota  by  which  to  beguile 
May  into  putting  some  question 
that  should  render  my  task  less 
difficult,  and  eren  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  cheating  her  into 
asking  me,  for  her  sake,  to  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  our  best  friend. 
The  morning  f6und  me  i>ale  and 
anxious,  but  very  hopeful.    May 


fb«nd  out  that  I  had  not  slept 
well,  and  triad  to  pemoade  me  tore- 
main  in  bed;  but  I  waa  tee  exeited 
and  eager  to  attain  my  end  to.fieel 
otherwise  than  restless.  My  child 
was  now  my  constant  companion. 
She  had  left  off  attending  the  con- 
Tent,  except  fiir  one  or  two  special 
clasBoo,  and  usually  aocompaniiRd 
me  wherever  I  went  Theoocasion 
I  had  been  try  ing  to  make  ooeuned 
almost  naturally  before  breakout 
was  over,  at  which  time  May 
siffung  to  her  feet  and  mahed  to 
the  window. 

'  Carriages,  mothie  dear.  Why, 
a  wedding,  I  do  declare  1  Do  you 
know  who  is  going  to  be  married 
this  morning,  O^lestine?*  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  a  servant  who 
was  in  the  room. 

'Madame  Fradelle,  to  some 
English  gentleman,'  replied  the 
maid. 

'  llladame  Fradelle !  What  1  the 
little  stumpy  woman  who  keepa 
the  girls'  school?  Well,  some 
people  have  strange  tastes.' 

'One  of  the  marriages  youdont 
approve  of— eh.  May?'  I  inquired 
nervously. 

'  Why  ahouldn't  I  approve,  mo- 
thie? If  Hxe  English  gentleman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  likes  a  little 
stumpy  woman,  what  concern  is  it 
of  mine?' 

'  But  she  is  a  widow,  you  know, 
my  dear.  Second  marriages  are 
what  you  are  always  so  bitter 
against.' 

May  turned  sharp  round  from 
the  window,and  looked  me  fuU  in 
the  face. 

'But  she  hasn't  any  children^ 
mothie.' 

'What  diflarenoe  should  that 
make,  dear?  If  Madame  Fradelle 
had  some  poor  little  fatherless 
children,  there  would  be  all  the 
more  reason  for  her  to  think  of 
them  and  their  comfort.' 

'It  would  be  a  strange  way  of 
comforting  the  children,  to  give 
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them  »  Btop&tiier/  laid  May 
shortly. 

'What! — to  work  for  them^aiid 
loTO  ihem,  and  pioteet  thflm.  May  ?* 

'  I  don't  think  step&theiB  often 
lore  their  stepchildren.  They  aeem 
much  more  likely  to  oansidsr  them 
in  the  way.  Emma  Hayea' mother's 
hnshand,  Mr.  Bolston^  is  hoixihle. 
He  doesn't  like  the  children  eren 
to  be  in  the  room;  and  if  their 
manwna  tells  them  they  may  do  a 
thing,  he  says  directly  that  th^y 
shan't.  Emma  hates  him  more 
eyeiy  day.' 

'Bnt,  m!f  dailing,  Mr.  Bolston 
rnnst  be  an  exception  to  the  role. 
There  are  bad  and  unpleasant 
people  in  eyeiy  condition  of  lif a 
Yon  most  not  judge  all  stepCatheni 
by  him.' 

'  Well,  it  canH  make  any  diffes^ 
ence  to  me»  so  I  don't  care  what 
they're  like/  replied  my  dau^^tttr 
indiffuently;  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  foaget  the  cenrersation, 
the  subject  of  whieh  cropped  up 
contiDnally  during  the  next  few 
hours,  keeping  me  in  constent 
torture. 

I  sighed  heanly;  and,  fbor  the 
present,  said  no  more.  It  was 
not  a  yeiy  promisiag  beginning. 
The  old  prejudice,  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  little  during  the  last 
twelyemonth  that  I  had  hoped  it 
was  forgotten,  was  apparently  in 
fiill  fovea  And,  added  to  it.  May 
seemed  tahare  grown  suspicious. 
Baring  all  that  day  she  kept  on 
alluding  to  Smma  Hayes'  step- 
fikther  and  Madame  Fradelle's  folly, 
until  she  goaded  me  into  replying. 
With  the  strain  on  my  mind, 
occasioned  by  the  knowledge  of 
my  secret  hope,  it  was  difficult  to 
listen  to  my  child's  remarks  and 
be  silent  I  felt  as  though  I  must 
ascertain  the  worst  at  once,  or  die. 
So,  as  she  was  animadyerting 
strongly  on  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  Emma  Hayes  and  the 
anxiety  she   displayed  to   leave 


hone,  I  aaid«  with  a  violenk  6£Q»rt. 
at  cheerfulness : 

'It's  a  pity  in  that  case  that 
your  txf/mi  doesn't  wsaaej.  Since 
she  so  greatly  disapproves  of  her 
mother's  ohoiee^  dM  might  be 
happier  in  a  choice  of  her  own.' 

'  No  one  has  asked  her,'  replied 
May  bluntly. 

'Indeedl  I  am  snxprised  to' 
hear  that,  snoh  a  pretty  gjxi  as  she 
is,  and  her  slopfiither  holding  so 
g«)od  a  position  in  Brussels.  What 
is  her  age?' 

'  She  IB  newly  twenty.' 

'Then  if  11  come  soon  enongh, 
no  doubt  The  young  men  of 
Brussels  would  not  show  such 
bad  taste  as  to  leaye  so  good- 
looking  a  girl  in  the  lurch.' 

'  But  where  are  the  youngmenf 
aaked  May,  with  a  smile. 

She  had  reason  in  putting  the 
question.  Brussels  is  a  Tory 
charming  city  to  yisit — some  find 
it  Tery  pleasant  to  lire  in — ^but 
for  BiMslish  girls  it  is  not  amacry*^ 
ing  place.  There  are  scarcely  any 
Engilshraen  thera  Such  as  are 
met  oecaaanally  are  but  birds  of 
passage,  with  neither  the  thought^ 
the  opportunity,  nor  the  means  te 
take  to  themselTes  wiyeii  I  knesr 
that  well  enough,  of  course,  but  I 
had:had  an  oligect  in  intBodneing 
tiie  solgeoti  mkL  I  thou|^  that  I 
had  gained  it 

'  I  see  plenty  whererer  I  go,*  I 
answered. 

'Only  Belgians;  and  Emma 
wouldn't  marry  a  foreigner  for 
anything;' 

'Mr.  Welham  is  an  English* 


'  I  know  he  is,  and  sixty  yeeza 
of  age  into  the  bargain.' 

'  There's  young  Looeckf 

'  Eighteen  last  birtiiday,  and  a 
derk  in  a  counting-house.  No, 
mothie;  I  don't  think  Emma 
would  thank  you  for  him.' 

'  Well,  what  would  she  think  of 
Lord  Eustace.    He  is  English,  and 
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well  oS,  ui4  not  bad  looldiig. 
Wouldn't  he  mit  Miss  HayeB* 
taste?' 

'  Lord  Etmtace  1'  exclaimed  May. 

*  YeB,  Lord  Eturtaoe/ 1  returned, 
with  a  neryona  langh;  'what  is 
there  to  object  to  in  him?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to 
object  to,  but  I  hope  to  goodness 
Emma  wonldnerer  think  of  marry- 
ing him/  said  May  determinately. 

'  I  don't  suppose  he  is  likely  to 
ask  her/ 1  replied ;  '  but  why  yon 
shonld  object  to  her  making  an 
excellent  match  I  cant  imagine.' 

'Because  I  love  her,  mothie. 
She  was  my  best  Mend  at  the 
conyent' 

'  And  so  yon  would  like  to  pre- 
yent  her  making  a  most  enyiable 
marriage?* 

'Enviable,  mothie?  Why,  you 
haye  always  preached  so  much  to 
me  against  marrying  for  wealth 
or  position  r 

'And  has  Lord  Eustace  An- 
nerley  no  other  attractions,  then?' 

'Oh,  he's  well  enough,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  I  acknowledge  he's  yery 
kind  in  giying  away  presents  and 
paying  compliments,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  I  wouldn't 
haye  Enmia  marry  him  for  all  the 
world.' 

'  Oh,  May,  you  are  too  hardl'  I 
cried,  battlhig  fiercely  against  a 
disposition  to  burst  into  tears. 
'When  you  haye  liyed  a  little 
longer  you  will  learn  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  spontaneous  kindness 
of  a  friend.' 

'I  don't  say  anything  against 
him  as  a  friend,  mothie,'  replied 
May  pointedly ;  '  but  you  spoke  of 
Emma  marrying  him.' 

'Well,  and  if  she  didmBfijhim 
she  might  consider  herself  uncom- 
monly lucky,'  I  said,  with  some 
amount  of  temper ;  '  but  it's  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  likely  that 
he  will  eyer  so  far  honour  her  as 
to  giye  her  the  chance.' 

'  And  a  good  thing  for  her  that 


Ifs  not  Ukdy,' returned  May;  'she 
might  be  silly  enough  to  take  him.' 

This  was  top  much  for  me.  I 
could  stand  it  .no  longer.  I  should 
haye  betrayed  myself  had  I  re- 
mained in  the  room  another 
moment,  so  I  rose  and  left  it 

Sitting  by  myself,  I  wondered 
how  it  could  be  that  Eustace  failed 
to  attract  my  child's  fancy.  To 
my  eyes  he  appeared,  in  eyery 
way,  so  loyable.  He  was  a  perfect 
genUeman — a  thorough  courtier — 
a  man  whom  I  belieyed  incapable 
of  behaying  otherwise  than  kindly 
and  well  to  any  creature  less 
powerful  than  himself — ^before  all 
to  a  child  and  woman  thrown 
upon  his  protection.  His  honour 
and  position  in  society  were  un* 
assailable.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
proud  of-r-to  be  proud  of  belong- 
ing to.  Why  was  May's  heart 
alonedosed  toall  this?  Was  it  a 
real  and  permanent  dislike  to 
Lord  Eustace  that  actuated  her 
remarks  upon  the  subject  ?  or  was 
it  but  a  Myolous  &ncy,  begot  of 
some  childish  affiront,  mixed  up 
with  childish  jealousy?  I  felt 
that  it  behoyed  me  to  ascertain, 
and  before  Eustace  should  return 
from  Paris.  I  hoped  agamst  hope 
that  a  few  plain  words  might  dis- 
sipate the  cloud  which  hung  be- 
tween my  child  and  me  upon  this 
subject ;  but  if  they  did  not — if  I 
should  find  that  her  ill-feeling  for 
him  was  too  deeply  rooted  for  any 
persuasion  of  mine  to  cure,  I  felt 
there  was  but  one  course  open  to 
me. 

I  had  been  faithless  to  Hugh, 
but  I  would  not  be  fidthless  to  his 
child.  If,  by  any  act  of  mine,  I 
caused  eyen  a  shadow  to  flit  across 
our  happy  home,  or  set  my 
daughter's  thoughts  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  escaping  from  it,  I 
should  neyer  forgiye  myself;  and, 
what  was  to  me  of  infinite  more 
importance,  I  felt  sure  that  Hugh 
would  neyer  forgiye  me — ^that  we 
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should  meet  in  the  yast  shades  of 
eternity,  not  with  glad  recognition 
and  unclouded  hearts,  but  for 
me  an  arerted  ooulntenanoe,  and 
for  him  the  stem  question:  'How 
have  you  fulfilled  the  sacred  trust 
I  left  you?' 

Even  in  that  moment,  when  my 
poor  heart  was  fluttering  at  the 
idea  of  possible  delight  and  sink- 
ing beneath  the  prospect  of  pro- 
bable disappointment,  I  thank 
God  that  I  still  thought  more  of 
May  than  of  Eustace — more  of  my 
dead  Hugh  than  of  either  of  them. 
I  felt  very  downcast  and  subdued 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  eyening  came  I  refused 
to  take  my  customary  walk  in  the 
public  gardens.  May  would  not 
leave  the  house  without  me,  but 
sat  on  a  stool  at  my  feet  (her  fii- 
Tourite  position)  with  her  head 
resting  against  my  knee.  I  had 
been  making  up  my  mind  to 
broach  the  subject  again  on  which 
we  disagreed,  and  go  to  the  point 
boldly.  So  that  when  I  spoke,  it 
was  without  preface,  though  with 
an  effort 

'  May,  darling,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  seriously.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Why  do  you  dislike  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  ?' 

*  I  don't  dislike  him,  mothie.' 

'  My  dear,  that  is  an  evasion. 
Ton  do  dislike  him — there  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  from  the  animus  you 
display  whenever  his  good  quali- 
ties are  mentioned.' 

'  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  praise 
him,  if  thaf  s  what  you  mean.' 

'But  why  not?' 

'Well,  it's  not  pleasant  for  a 
girl  who's  been  always  with  her 
mother  to  have  a  man  come  and 
stick  himself  up  as  chief  friend, 
and  then  for  you  to  have  no  eyes 
or  ears  for  any  one  else  when  he's 
in  the  room.  It's  enough  to  make 
one  hate  him.  I  daxesay  he's 
well  enough,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
if  he  was  like  other  people;  but 


why  should  he  come  here  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  walk  in'  and  out 
of  the  house  like  a  tame  cat  ?' 

She  spoke  jerkily,  ^and  rather 
unwillingly,  as  if  the  truth  were 
being  forced  from  her  and  she  was 
uncertain  how  I  should  receive 
it;  but  I  understood  what  she 
meant.  Her  sentences  were  clumsy, 
her  grammar  questionable ;  but  I 
knew  that  my  child  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  impending  state  of 
affairs,  and  was  fighting  with. the 
unwelcome  conviction. 

She  was  jealous  of  my  affection. 
I  had  let  my  darling  see  how  en- 
grossed I  was  with  this  man's 
attentions,  and  think  herself  neg- 
lected in  consequence.  Oh,  how 
ashamed  I  felt  before  herl  How 
anxious  I  was  to  disabuse  her 
mind  of  the  idea — ^to  make  her 
believe  she  had  been  mistaken. 

'  My  own  child  1'  I  exclaimed, 
with  crimson  cheeks,  'how  can 
you  talk  such  nonsense?  Lord 
Eustace  is  very  kind  to  both  of 
us,  and  you  know  the  reason  why. 
It  is  on  account  of  his  old  friend- 
ship for  your  father.  But  had  he 
thought  he  was  intruding,  I  am 
sure  he  would  never  have  come 
here  so  often.  He  sees  we  are 
two  idle,  lonely  women,  and  he 
visits  us  with  the  view  of  enliven- 
ing our  solitude.' 

'  Does  he  stay  in  Brussels  for  our 
sakes  also  ?'  inquired  May.  '  His 
family  live  in  Wicklow,  don't  they  V 

'  I  believe  so ;  but  Lord  Eus- 
tace has  always  lived  more  or 
less  abroad.  Any  way,  we  have 
no  right  to  question  his  actions. 
But  I  cannot  see  how  his  intimacy 
here  affects  you.  May,  or  your 
feeling  for  him.  He  has  always 
been  exceedingly  kind  to  you,  and 
even  if  you  do  not  care  for  him, 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  dis- 
like him.' 

My  child  sighed,  more  deeply, 
I  think,  thani  had  ever  heard  her 
sigh  before. 
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'  How  am  I  to  ei^kin  it  to  yon, 
mothie  ?  I  see  that  Loid  Enstaoe 
is  geiitl6iiianly«  and  poiiiB  cad 
amiable,  Imt  I  daat  tmat  him;  I 
don^  itiUk  iM  is  eanieBl  or  traa 
He  is  fall  of  talk  and  palatidr ; 
and  I  dareaay  he  likes  na  irell 
enough — ^why  d&oold  he  not?  yon 
have  been  kindness  itself  to  him — 
bnt  these  is  a  look  in  his  eyes 
that  I  cani;  get  oYOir— and — and 
I  do  with  he  waenH  such  a  friend 
of  yours,  dmr  moihie  I* 

She  pressed  her  oheek  against 
my  knee  as  she  s{K>ke,  and  looked 
up  into  my  fiioe  with  snoh  sweet 
beseeching  eyes,  that  I  felt  e^ery 
hope  I  had  cherished  flatter,  like 
wounded  birds,  upon  the  ground 
— and  die.  And  yet  I  could  not 
hear  her  speak  of  him  so  without 
aaying  one  word  in  his  defenee. 

'  May,  my  darling,  you  are  ut- 
terly mistaken.  You  are  very 
young,  remember,  and  hare  not 
had  the  same  oppartunities  of 
reading  character  that  I  hare. 
I  ^SBure  yon  Lord  Eustace  is  true 
and  open  as  the  day.  He  may 
not  speak  so  unreserredly  as  many 
of  your  acquaintances — ^he  is  no 
longer  a  young  man,  and  has 
learned,  piobably,  to  keep  his 
•opinions  in  general  to  himself; 
but  he  is  yery  clever  and  intel- 
lectual, and  perfectly  polished.  As 
for  his  personal  appearance,  that  is 
of  course  a  matter  of  taste;  but 
to  imagine  tiiere  is  anything  sinis- 
ier  in  the  look  of  his  eyes  is  ab- 
surd— ^utterly  absurd — and  only  a 
<rhild  would  have  made  so  foolish 
a  remark.  His  ^yes  are  beautifal 
— splendid  I  Th^  aze  the  most 
strildng  feature  he  possesses.' 

I  paused  fbr  a  reply,  but  May 
made  none.  I  placed  my  hand 
lovingly  upon  her  head,  and 
smoothed  her  hair  as  I  went  on 
again. 

*  It  is  cruel  to  judge  a  friend's 
oharaeter  from  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. May.    If  so  good-look- 


ing a  man  as  Lord  Eustace 
wwunt  saBBpa  your  eritjflism,  how 
would  a  poor  cripple  fioe  at  your 
hands?  And  Lord  Eustace  pos- 
sesses what  IS  immeasurably  abore 
beauty  in  value:  a  cultivated  mind 
and  noble  birth.  He  is  a  friend  to 
look  up  toand  bepioadol  There 
are  lisw  women  who  would  not  be 
inclined  to  ouTy  you  the  possession 
of  him  even  as  a  fidend,  whilst  in 
the  position  of  a  nearer  and  dearer 
companion,  ho        * 

'  Mother  r  cried  May  suddenly, 
as  she  started  up  and  confronted 
me.  *  Mother,  darling !  oh,  don't 
say  that  you  want  me  to  marry 
himl' 

The  entreaty  was  so  abrupt, 
the  dimaz  she  had  reached  so 
puzzling,  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  answer  her.  But,  be- 
neath ^her  surprise  and  curiosity 
and  alarm,  I  perceived  so  evi- 
dently the  deeper  feeling — ^that 
of  dislike  and  enmity — that  my 
heart  sidkened  at  the  task  im- 
posed on  me,  and  the  certainty 
which  the  future  was  assuming. 

'  My  own  child,  you  frighten 
me  by  your  energy.  Kol  No! 
of  course  not!  Is  it  likely  I 
should  wish  you  to  marry  a 
person  you  are  averse  to-^that 
I  should  ever  wish  you  to  marry 
at  all?  If  the  opportamty  oomes, 
my  darling,  with  the  prospect  of 
making  you  happier  than  you  are 
with  me,  well  and  good;  but  I 
could  never  bring  myself  willingly 
to  contemplate  our  separation ;  far 
less  to  try  and  bring/it  about  be- 
fore the  tima' 

'That's  all  right,  then,'  com- 
menced May,  resuming  her  old 
position;  'for  I  neyer  will  leave 
you,  darling  1  It  would  break  my 
heart  Aa  it  would  to  know  that 
any  one  came  bdtween  us/  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

*  No  one  can  ever  do  that.  May. 
We  are  one^one  heart  and  one 
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ndnd-^fof  thus  and  dtenity.  But 
to  Idveanolher  penoa  does  not  n^ 
cessarily  infer  a  breadh  of  lo jilty 
toonr  lIxBt  ftienclfl.  IfyoaJbUlin 
love  (as  I  dareeay  yoa  will  some 
6sj,  notwithstanding  your  {xrotee- 
tations  to  tlie  oontraryX  I  shall 
not  be  jealous.  I  sbidl  be  yeory 
glad  to  know  my  ofaild  has  an 
additiosial  souioe  of  bappineBs, 
and  I  shall  pray  €k)d  to  preserve 
it  to  ber.  And  so  with  yourself. 
Yon  wonld  not  be  so  telflsh  as  to 
wish  me  to  giro  up  all  ncT  fi^iends 
beoanse  I  posMis  yonr  affMtion. 
Yon  will  always  be  the  very  first 
ocmsideration  in  the  world  to  me; 
bat  I  can  still  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  friendship.  Do  yon  nndsntand 
me?' 

«0h!  Idont  mi]idA»6fu&/ said 
May  irrelevantly. 

*  Then  you  will  try  to  feel  more 
kindly  towards  Lord  Eustace  An- 
nerley.  For  my  nke — will  jon, 
Mayy 

She  did  not  answer,  and  I  re- 
peated in  a  coaxing  yoice : 

'Yon  will  try  to  love  him  for 
my  Bake,  won't  you,  darling  ?' 

But  to  my  consternation  I  fonnd 
that  she  was  in  tears. 

'Hy  own  child!  what  is  the 
matter?* 

«Ohl  moHier,  mother!'  she  ez- 
elaimed  between  her  sobs,  *  I  will 
be  friendly  with  him  or  any  one 
you  like,  only— don't — ckm't  love 
them  better  than  yon  do  me,  mo- 
ther I  for  I  couldn't  bear  it.  It 
would  break  my  heart!' 

'  May,  May  I  how  oan  yon  think 
I  wonld  ?» 

'  Don't  let  them  come  between 
us,  mother!  Don't  let  them  be 
always  in  the  house,  and  insisting 
upon  going  with  us  everywhere. 
Let  us  be  sometimes  alone,  mother, 
darling,  as  we  used  to  be  long 
ago,  before — ^we  knew — any  of 
theoL' 

She  spoke  in  the  plural  number, 
but  my  guilty  conscience  told  me 


too  well  her  words  pointed  to  but 
one,  and  that  one  Lord  Eustace 
Amierley. 

*  Why,  what  a  jealous  little  toad 
itisi'  I  said,  tryingto  laugh  away 
her  despondent  mood.  'Whatever 
would  you  have  done  if  your  mo- 
ther had  gone  and  married  sgain, 
as  ninety-nine  women  in  a  hun- 
dred left  in  her  position  would 
have  done?* 

'  I  would  have  haied  him  V  re* 
plied  May,  with  fixed  teeth.  'I 
would  never  have  spoken  to  him.  I 
would  have  been  his  enemy  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  house. 
I  would  haye  killed  him— if  I 
could.' 

'  But  that  would  be  umnsson- 
aUe-^wiched.  You  would  not 
feel  so  now,  my  child,'  I  said  hur- 
riedly. 'You  axe  older — more 
sensible.  You  would  not  act  so 
foolish  a  part — if  it  weie  possible 
for  you  to  be  so  tried— now  1' 

I  was  looking  in  her  fiice  ear- 
nestly— anxiously.  On  her  answer 
I  fslt  my  fate  was  hanging. 

'I  should  be  worse  now,'  an- 
swered May,  witib  excitement  '  I 
must  alvrays  be  the  same  to  you, 
dear  mother.  Nothing  could  alter 
that.  But  if  you  were  to  marry 
again— oh!  I  am  so  thankful  there 
is  no  chance  of  it — but  if  you 
were ' 

'  What— what.  May  ?' 

'I  should  go  avray.  I  oouldnt 
bear  it.  I  should  go  to  grand- 
nuunma.' 

'And  leave  me,  darling?  Oh, 
May !  I  did  not  think  you  could 
be  so  oflTueL 

'Mother,  I  only  said  "(f "— and 
there  is  no  "  ifJ*  Don't  speak  of 
it  again.  Why  should  we  discuss 
an  impossibility?  And  the  mere 
mention  of  it  makes  me  miserable.' 

'It  would  make  you  ^ery,  very 
miserable;  you  are  sure  of  that. 
May  ?'  I  said  intenogativefy. 

'  It  would  break  my  heart  1'  she 
repeated.    'I  would  not  stay  to 
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seeii  I  would  go  away,  and  never 
come  back  again !' 

I  turned  from  her  with  a  white 
face,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  oyer. 
This  was  a  contingency  I  dared 
not  even  contemplate ;  and  I  knew 
that  May's  impulsiTe  but  deter- 
mined character  (so  like  her  fa- 
ther's) was  not  likely  to  change 
a  resolution  once  entered  upon. 

So  I  crept  about  my  usual  oc- 
cupations, and  the  name  of  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  was  not  reyiyed 
between  us.  I  think  my  child 
saw  that  she  had  hurt  me,  though 
I  thank  God  she  neyer  knew  how 
much;  but  we  were  both  yery 
silent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
eyening,  and  only  showed  our  re- 
membrance of  the  conyersation 
which  we  had  held  by  an  extra 
share  of  caresses  and  endearments. 

We  sought  our  bed-chamber  to- 
gether, but  when  May  was  asleep 
I  stole  downstairs  again  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  sat  in  the 
moonlight'  thinking  how  I  should 
best  act  with  reference  to  the  trial 
that  lay  before  me.  That  it  was  a 
trial,  and  a  yery  seyere  one,  I  neyer 
for  a  moment  attempted  to  dis- 
guise from  myself;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  did  not  dream  of 
wavering  in  the  duty  that  lay  be- 
fore me.  I  would  be  faithful  to 
the  trust  that  Hugh  had  left  me. 

I  knew  that  if,  when  Eustace 
spoke  to  me,  I  refused  him  on  the- 
score  of  May's  dislike,  he  would 
never  leave  us  alone  until  he  had 
successfully  combated  either  her 
resolve  or  mine. 

The  only  means  by  which  I 


could  prevent  this  would  be  to 
pretend  I  did  not  wish  to  marry 
him. 

He  would  call  me  a  jilt  and  a 
coquette — untrue,  unloving,  un- 
stable— a  million  of  hard  things, 
perhaps;  but  the  tact  remained 
that  I  could  not  be  his  wife,  and  he 
must  never  know  the  real  reason  of 
my  rejection.  It  was  veiy  bitter 
for  me  to  sit  and  fancy  what  he 
would  think,  when  in  my  heart  I 
knew  how  ready  I  was  to  love  Hm, 
But  May's  threat  sounded  in  my 
earSj  and  I  was  resolute. 

When  I  had  once  made  up  my 
mind  I  could  no  longer  stay  by 
myself.  I  felt  I  must  fly  to  my 
child,  and  find  the  comfort  I  needed 
for  my  sacrifice  in  her  arms.  She 
had  not  wakened  at  my  absence. 
She  was  still  lying  with  her  fedr 
face  turned  towards  my  pillows, 
and  one  arm  thrown  out  as  though 
she  had  been  seeking  for  me.  My 
entrance  made  her  stir,  and  she 
commenced  to  murmur  some  half- 
articulate  words.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  subject  of  her  dreams  that 
bubbled  to  her  lips. 

'Don't,  mother  1'  she  said  im- 
ploringly; 'don't  go  away  from 
me  I    It  would  break  my  heart !' 

I  bent  over  her  and  took  her  in 
my  arms,  and  registered  a  vow 
that  I  would  never  go  away.  I 
had  made  my  resolution,  too,  and 
I  would  keep  to  it.  Living  or 
dying,  I  belon^;ed  to  Hugh's  child, 
thenceforward  and  for  ever.  No 
one  should  ever  come  between  us 
again.  Never Jmore!  No!  never, 
never  more  1 


(To  he  eoniinued.) 
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oajs  uier,  -  in  kh  at- 
moepheie  Tei?  difTerent  to  that 
of  dear  old  Badeabory.  Mf  dear, 
I  neTer  gaeaaed  before  bow  wise 
yoa  are,  and  what  a  lot  of  things 
you  know.  ETerjthing  is  jnat 
as  yoa  said  it  would  be,  aad  ez- 
octlf  what  ;oa  did  not  say,  bat 
what  ;oa  meant,  and  what  I  nn- 
derstand  now.  Hf  father  and  Jack 
have  been  living,  not  nicely  at  all, 
aa  I  expected,  bat  anyAom.  I've 
no  other  word  for  it  It  was  too 
bad  of  Jaok,  who  knew  how  people 
-ought  to  live,  and  I  have  hardly 
forgiven  kirn  yet  for  it    My  father 
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showed  me  what  he  calls  his  bank- 
book, the  boob  yoo  have  kept  for 
him  for  so  many  years.  He  has 
never  looked  at  it  once,  poor  fel- 
low, because  he  says  the  sight  of 
figniw  makes  him  ill,  and  was 
astonished  when  I  told  him  how 
rich  he  was.  I  have  had  a  spare 
room  fnmished  as  a  dining-room, 
so  that  we  are  now  able  to  con- 
duct otuselves  in  a  decent  manner. 
As  for  my  bedroom — oh,  my  dear, 
if  it  did  not  give  me  the  heiMlache 
every  time  I  go  into  it,  and  if  my 
father  was  not  so  prond  of  it,  I 
should  laagh  all  day  long  over  it 
Poor  dear  father!  It  is  onlytoyou 
and  to  Jack,  of  coarse,  that  I  can 
write  or  say  anything  that  may 
seem  to  look  like  laaghing  at  him. 
If  I  try  te  langh  I  begin  to  cry. 
The  fomiture  and  hangings  are 
all  colours — yes,  all  colours — red, 
yellow,  blue,  gieeu,  pink,  rose, 
and  purple,  and  every  one  a  sepa- 
rate lamp  of  colour,  so  that  each 
in  turn  strikes  you  full  between 
the  eye«  like  a  blow  from  Jack's 
great  hammer  which  he  keeps  in 
his  woik-room.  Of  course  I  put 
oat  the  I^ht  directly  I  go  upstairs 
at  night,  and  dress  as  qnickly  as 
ever  I  can  in  the  morning  to  get 
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out  of  it.  When  yon  come  to  see 
me,  dear,  please  not  to  langh. 

'  There  is  no  cathedral  at  Es- 
brongh,  bnt  only  two  or  three 
chnrohes,  vhich  I  have  not  seen 
yet  I  look  forward  with  snch 
longing  as  I  cannot  tell  you  to  a 
Sunday  and  a  talk  in  quiet  Bede»- 
bury.  These  two  wicked  men — 
only  it  was  aU  Jack's  fault,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better — 
nerer  had  prayers  even  till  I  came. 
In  the  morning  Jack  is  at  work  at 
six,  and  my  father  and  I  have  them 
together,  but  in  the  evening  we  all 
three  worship  together  and  sing  a 
hymn.  Jack  has  got  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  my  father,  when  he  can 
be  persuaded  not  to  ''humour" 
the  air,  has  a  very  good  ear,  and 
perhaps  will  be  got  to  sing  some 
day.  Do  you  know  what  *'  humour- 
ing" the  air  is?  Wait  till  you 
come  here,  and  I  sing  you  the 
*'  Colleen  Bue."  Only,  I  must  sing 
it  before  my  father,  or  else  I  shall 
feel  guilty  of  laughing  at  him.  He 
sings  all  by  himself  when  he  thinks 
no  one  is  listening.  This  morning 
early  I  caught  him  singing  this 
pretty  composition  in  the  garden : 

**  The  sun  on  the  streamlet  was  playing, 

The  dewdrope  still  hung  on  the  thorn, 
When  a  beaatifnl  conple  was  straying 

To  taste  the  mild  fragrance  of  morn. 
He  sighed  as  he  breathed  forth  his  ditty ; 

And  she  felt  her  breast  softly  glow : 
0  look  on  yonr  lover  with  pity, 

Sweet  colleen  dhas  cmiskeen  ra  mo." 

He  "  humoured ''  the  air,  and  was 
enjoying  himself  tremendously, 
when  I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
window. 

' "  Is  it  you,  alaunah  ?"  he  cried, 
turning  very  red,  for  the  poor  dear 
is  always  afraid,  since  Jack  told 
him  things,  that  he  should  do 
something  not  quite  right  "  I 
was  forgetting  where  I  was,  and 
thinking  I  was  on  the  road  again, 
when  if  you  don't  sing,  you  feel 
lonely.  And  are  ye  happy,  Norah, 
darlin'  ?" 


'  That  is  always  his  refrain  to 
whatever  he  says,  '*  Are  ye  happy, 
Norah,  darlin'  ?"  It  makes  me  sad 
to  think  that  he  loves  me  so  much, 
and  I  try  to  find  out  something  to 
do  for  him  more  than  I  have  done 
— in  fact  I  have  done  nothing — 
to  deserve  it 

'  The  day  before  yesterday  came 
your  piano,  and  the  pictures,  and 
the  books.  I  had  to  explain  all 
the  pictures  one  after  the  other  to 
my  father,  who  sat  in  wonder 
while  I  told  the  stories  as  well  as 
I  could.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
books  and  expressed  his  intention 
of  reading  them,  every  one.  And 
then  he  wanted  me  to  play.  I  re- 
fused, telling  him  to  wait  till  after 
dinner — we  dine  when  work  is 
done,  now.  So  he  went  to  his  work 
of  collecting,  which  Jack  says  is 
mostly  talking  to  his  friends — 
"every  one,"  Jack  says,  "loves 
Myles  Cuolahan."  I  think  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  loved  by  every 
one,  and  am  proud  of  my  father 
for  it.  And  at  six  they  came  home 
and  we  had  dinner.  I  order  dinner 
now,  of  course,  and  the  old  woman 
is  helped  by  my  little  maid,  a  good 
girl  whom  Jack  found  for  me 
among  his  workx)eople.  After 
dinner,  when  my  father  was  going 
to  smoke  his  pipe  in  Jack's  room, 
I  told  him  to  stay  and  I  would 
play  something  for  him.  So  he 
staid,  and  Jack  staid,  and  I 
played  first  of  all,  "  The  harp  that 
once ;"  and  then  I  sang  as  many 
of  the  Irish  melodies  as  I  knew, 
and  my  father  danced  and  cried. 
Ah  I  the  Irish  are  the  people  who 
feel  the  strongest,  after  all.  I  think 
even  the  lovely  Scotch  airs,  which 
are  like  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  sadness,  must  have  come 
from  Ireland,  and  if  I  were  a- 
learned  person  I  would  write  a- 
book  to  prove  it  You  can  prove 
everything  so  nicely  in  a  book; 
and  then  people  write  long  articles 
to  show  how  clever  you  are.  Wheik 
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will  yoa  write  a  book,  dear?    I 
made  Jack  sing.    He  blushed  very 
prettily,  and  sang  to  my  acoompa- 
niment    I  tried  him  with  one  or 
two  Qerman  songs,  and  he  caught 
them  at  once.    He  knows  Grerman, 
and  French,  and  Italian,  besides  a 
great  quantity  of  those  perfectly 
useless  things  which  men  learn  in 
order    to   make    themselves   out 
superior  to  women,  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,math6matics,£nclid — ^what- 
ever Euclid  may  be — and  things 
that  end  in  ology.    Jack  is  a  very 
handsome  boy,  I  think,  at  least  he 
is  handsome  to  me ;  and  he  is  a  boy 
to  me,  though  he  is  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  has  got  those  ornaments 
to  his  face  which  men  get  when  they 
are  twenty-one,  and  which  must  be 
extremely  uncomfortable  things  to 
wear.    As  for  his  blushing,  I  like 
Jack  the  better  for  it.    Do  you 
know,  dear — ^let  me  whisper — I 
think  the  sex  that  blushes  most 
is  not  ours.    Just  give  your  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  and  let  me  know 
your  experience.    I  do  not  blush: 
I  do  not  know  any  woman  who 
does :  as  for  raising  a  **  blush  to 
the  maidenly  cheek  of  innocence," 
that  is  all  nonsense,  for  if  the 
maiden  was  innocent  what  should 
she  blush  for  ?    I  do  not  believe 
in  blushing,  except  in  a  man.  Now 
Jack  blushed  when  I  praised  his 
funny  things   in    boxwood   and 
metal,  which  he  makes  out  of  a 
machhie  aU  wheels  and  whirr  and 
oiL    Also    he  blushed  when   he 
began    to  sing,  and  he  blushed 
when  I  asked  him  about  prayers. 
All  this  shows  three  things :  that 
men  who  are  not  past  the  age  of 
shame  blush  when  they  are  guilty 
— ^that  is  when  they  have  neglected 
prayer;  also  when  they  are  afraid 
they  are  going  to  be  ridiculous — 
that  is  when  you  ask  them  to  sing; 
also  when  you  praise  them  for 
things  they  are  ambitious  to  do 
well — that  was  when  I  told  Jack 
how  clever  he  is  at  wheels  and 


whirr.  But  they  do  not  blush  over 
things  about  which  they  are  indif- 
ferent— ^as  when  Jack  reads  German 
and  French  like  English  and  cannot 
see  that  he  is  a  good  linguist.  He 
is  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  is 
working  in  at  the  factory,  waiting 
to  see  what  will  turn  up.  My 
father  has  a  very  good  salary  for 
his  collecting  work,  and  as  he  is 
the  most  inexpensive  of  men  in  his 
personal  habits,  we  do  very  well. 

'My  dear,  my  father  is  a 
gentleman.  Bemember  that.  He 
has  been  a  hawker,  and  is  a  col- 
lector, so  he  will  never  be  a 
gentleman  to  any  one  except  to 
Jack  and  to  me.  Ton  will  pro- 
mise to  bum  this  letter,  please, 
and  then  I  will  go  on.  You  have 
promised,  because  you  always  do 
anything  I  ask  you,  like  the  kind- 
est of  dears.  Well,  you  know  there 
are  certain  little  points  in  which 
— ^in  which  a  canon  is  superior  to 
a  cobbler  and  a  prebendary  to  a 
pedlar.  Jack  has  undertaken  the 
management  of  these,  and  the  re- 
sult in  two  days  is  surprising. 
But  that  is  very  Uttle  of  itself; 
my  father  is  a  gentleman  in  his 
forbearance,  his  self-denial,  his 
anxiety  to  sink  himself,  and  his 
activity  to  amuse  you  when  he 
thinks  you  ought  to  be  amused. 
My  dear,  he  is  a  gentleman. 

'  Yesterday  Jack  took  a  holiday, 
and  drove  me  over  to  call  on  Mr. 
Fortescue.  He  is  the  nicest  of  old 
clergymen.  He  knows  you,  Miss 
Ferens,  and  knew  your  father. 
What  I  like  him  best  for,  next  to 
his  courtly  behaviour  and  really 
perfect  manner,  is  the  love  he  has 
for  Jack.  He  looks  at  him  as  he 
moves  about  the  room;  he  asks 
him  questions ;  he  makes  him 
talk ;  he  fusses  about  his  health ; 
and  yet  he  never  seems  to  weary 
one  with  it,  and  talked  to  me  as 
to  an  old  friend.  When  we  came 
away  he  kissed  me,  saying  he  was 
an  old  man  and  took  the  privilege 
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of  age.  Why  do  men  vant  to  kiBS 
girls  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  carious 
mental  deformity,  something  like 
the  pig's  tail,  which  is  too  short 
to  answer  any  practical  pnrpose. 
What  gratification  do  they  find  in 
it  ?  Of  course  I  like  my  father  to 
kiss  me,  beoanse  it  shows  me  how 
mnch  he  loves  me,  bat  as  for 
other  men,  it  is  qnite  ridicolous. 
However,  Mr.  Fortescne  took  my 
face  in  his  two  hands  and  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead  and  on  the 
lips,  and  said,  ''God  bless  yon, 
my  dear,"  in  a  soft  voice.  And 
then  he  looked  at  Jack.  Why 
was  he  moved  ?  And  why  did  he 
look  at  Jack  ?  And  why  did  Jack 
blnsh  ?  I  am  to  go  again  and  see 
him.  He  asked  me  to  go  and  stay 
with  him;  would  it  be  right  or 
wrong?  Pray  tell  me,  because 
there  are  some  things  which  one 
never  knows.  There  is  right  and 
wroug  in  the  Comooandments,  but 
there  is  nothiug  said  about  going 
to  stay  a  week  in  the  house  of  an 
old  clergyman.  He  has  a  house- 
keeper, a  fot,  motherly,  soft  sort 
of  woman — you  know — one  of  the 
kind  that  makes  you  think  of  jam, 
and  puddings,  and  perhaps  veal 
cutlets.  She  asked  me  after  my 
father,  saying,  with  a  fanny  sort 
of  a  sigh,  that  he  was  a  most 
superior  person.  I  think  she  ex- 
pected me  to  be  a  sort  of  gipsy 
fortune-teller  by  the  way  she  looked 
at  me. 

'  We  had  the  most  lovely 
luncheon,  with  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  some  curious  wine  out 
of  a  long  bottle  of  brown  glass — 
German  wine— but  I  forget  the 
name.  Jack  drinks  wine  with 
Mr.  Fortescne,  but  very  little.  I 
think  the  dear  old  gentleman  likes 
wine  very  much,  for  he  held  his 
glass  up  to  the  light  and  rolled  it 
about,  and  then  he  tasted  it,  and 
then  he  rolled  it  in  the  light 
again,  and  then  he  turned  up  his 
eyes,  and  said  to  me  solemnly : 
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Toung  lady,  we  have  much 
in  this  world  to  be  thankful 
for — much  to  be  thankful  for." 

'After  luncheon  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
formidable  Mr.  Bayliss  got  out  of 
it,  with  his  daughter.  Miss  Ella 
Bayliss.  Jack  introduced  me,  and 
Miss  Bayliss  looked  at  me  in  a 
way  that  I  have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  about  I  mean  whether 
it  was  curiosity  or  surprise. 

' "  Miss  Cuolahan,"  Jack  said, 
"the  daughter  of  my  old  friend 
and  guardian,  Mr.  Myles  Guola- 
han." 

'"And  the  ward  of  my  old 
friend  Miss  Ferens,  of  Bedesbury," 
said  Mr.  Fortescne.  That  was 
very  kind  of  him.  "  Perhaps  you 
remember  Prebendary  Ferens,  of 
Bedesbury,  Mr.  Bayliss,  who  wrote 
the  commentary  on  Habakkuk." 

'"  Ho !  ho  I"  laughed  Mr.  Bay- 
liss, rolling  himself  about,  "  as  if 
I  ever  read  a  commentary  on 
Habakkuk." 

'  However,  then  we  began  to  talk. 
And  then  we  had  archery  on  the 
lawn.  Miss  Bayliss  and  Jack,  and 
I.  Of  course  I  beat  them  both ; 
but  Miss  Bayliss  beat  Jack,  who 
is,  like  all  men,  curiously  de- 
ficient in  things  which,  like 
archery,  require  real  skill  and 
serious  thought.  Do  you  know. 
Miss  Ferens-— do  not  think  me  a 
gossip — but  I  am  certain — certain 
that  Miss  Bayliss  is  in  love  with 
Jack.  I  saw  her  looking  at  him, 
and  he  is  not  in  love  with  her, 
because  I  saw  him  lookiug  at  her, 
and  oh !  there  was  such  a  differ- 
ence. Mr.  Fortescne  asked  them 
to  stay  to  dinner,  and  they  staid. 
And  then,  for  it  seems  that  the 
day  is  a  sort  of  open-house  day 
with  Mr.  Fortescne,  and  that 
everybody  calls  upon  him  on 
Wednesday,  another  arrival.  A 
gentleman,  this  time,  who  rode 
out.  Mr.  Frank  Perrymont,  son 
of  Gaptain  Perrymont,  the  other 
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great  Bum,  Mr.  Baylies  being  the 
first  great  man. 

'He  was  pleasant  to  xne,  and 
said  a  great  many  things  which 
he  intended  to  be  complimentary ; 
of  course  I  reoeiyed  them  with 
great  gravity.  He  is  not  hand- 
some, like  Jack,  nor  so  tall  and 
strong,  but  he  is  pleasant-looking. 
He  has  dark  hair,  bright  eyes,  and 
sharp,  delicate  features.  He  was 
carefully  dressed,  and  he  wears  a 
little  moustache.  He  is  an  Oxford 
man,  asked  after  two  or  three  of 
the  Bedesbury  curates,  the  latest 
arrivals  among  your  poor  despised 
''innocents,"  and  then  began  to 
quote  poetry.  As  he  is  bo  good 
at  archery,  I  suppose  poetry  is  his 
strong  poini  I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  I  think  that  when 
we  went  away  at  tea  he  squeezed 
my  hand  as  I  got  into  the 
carriage.  I  shall  wait  till  I 
see  him  again  before  I  say  any- 
thing about  it.  What  would  you 
do  if  your  hand  was  squeezed? 
You  see  it  is  a  difficult  question, 
because  a  man  can  always  say 
that  he  only  shook  hands  with 
you  like  everybody  else,  and  then 
what  are  you  to  say  in  reply  ?  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  Jack  as  we 
drove  home.  Such  a  pleasant 
drive,  dear,  in  Mr.  Fortescue's 
dog-cart,  with  no  servant  behind. 
The  bright  moonlight,  and  the 
soft  summer  air,  and  the  cry  of 
the  grasshoppers,  and  before  us 
the  long  stretch  of  the  sea — it 
was  almost  too  beautiful.  I  think 
we  hardly  spoke  a  word  all  the 
way. 

' "  What  have  you  been  think- 
ing of,  Norah  ?"  asked  Jack,  when 
we  got  home. 

' "  What  have  you.  Jack?"  I  re- 
plied. "Tou  have  said  nothing 
to  me  all  the  way." 

' "  I  was  thinking  of  my  new 
valve,"  he  said,  "  and  I  believe  I 
have  got  over  the  difficulty.'' 

'There  is  a  wretch  for  you — 


and  I  thought  he  was  ei^oying 
the  beautiful  summer  air.  At 
least,  however,  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  Ella  Bayliss. 

'  At  present  I  have  had  but  one 
caller,  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Merrion 
from  a  house  across  the  road.  I 
wish  you  were  here  to  advise  me« 
dear,  for  I  do  not  like  her.  She 
is  a  widow ;  and  she  put  her  hand- 
kerchief up  to  her  eyes,  though  I 
do  not  know  why,  because  there 
were  certainly  no  tears  to  wipe 
away.  She  is,  I  should  think, 
about  thirty,  but  she  may  be  more^ 
because  she  paints.  Her  voice  is 
soft,  and  her  eyes  are  large  and 
soft,  and  she  is  soft  all  over ;  but 
so  is  a  tiger-cat,  my  dear.  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
write  quite  the  other  way  next 
week,  but  that  is  what  I  think 
now.  I  do  not  like  her.  Jack, 
she  says,  she  has  known  a  long 
time.  "He  is  almost  my  own 
boy,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh — ^why 
did  she  sigh  ? — "  though  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  quite  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother.  And  you  are  his 
Bister,  dear  Miss  Gnolahan." 

' "  No,"  I  said,  rather  snappishly. 
"  I  am  not  his  sister  at  all.  We 
are  no  relations." 

'  Now  to  anybody  else,  I  always 
say  that  Jack  is  my  brother,  as  of 
course  he  is.  But  I  was  out  of 
temper.    I  do  not  know  why. 

'"Oh!"  she  said;  she  iJwaya 
said  "  oh !"  to  everything.  "  Jack 
always  speaks  of  you  as  his 
sister." 

'  And  then  she  asked  me  to  go 
over  with  Jack  and  have  dinner. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  I  will  not  make  that  woman 
a  friend.  Why  does  Jack  go  then, 
as  she  says  he  does,  every  week? 
After  she  had  gone  away,  another 
woman  came — Mrs.  Bastable — 
such  a  fanny  woman.  Mrs.  Mer- 
rion's  companion.  I  like  her 
better. 
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I  came  to  look  at  you,  my 
dear.  Lord  bless  my  heart  1  Tou 
are  a  young  lady.  Aj,  ay,  ay, 
of  course  Jack,  is  a  gentleman. 
Thaii's  only  right  and  proper  for 
an  Armstrong." 

'  Then  I  got  half  angry  and  half 
inclined  to  laugh,  and  I  said : 

* "  If  it  is  proper  for  an  Arm- 
strong, it  is  proper  for  a  Cuolahan 
of  Oonnaught." 

' "  I  knew  your  father,  my  dear, 
when  he " 
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But  you  did  not  know  my 
grandfathers,  Mrs.  Bastable,  when 
they  were  princes  of  Ireland." 

'  Now  there  was  a  pretty  thing 
for  me  to  say,  was  it  not  ? 

'  Mrs.  Bastable  wagged  her  comi- 
cal head,  which  had  a  bonnet  stuck 
upon  it  all  askew. 

' "  Let  me  set  your  bonnet  right 
for  you,  Mrs.  Bastable,"  I  said. 
And  so  I  put  that  ptraight,  and 
then  I  pulled  her  shawl  round  and 
tied  her  bow  properly,  and  she 
really  looked  a  respectable  woman. 

'"Who  are  you,  Mrs.  Bas- 
table?" 

"Tm  Mrs.  Merrion's  com- 
panion," she  said ;  and  then,  look- 
ing all  round,  she  whispered,  "  I'm 
her  second  cousin  when  anybody 
calls  and  I'm  caught  with  her. 
When  I'm  alone  with  her  I  amuse 
her.  When  Jack  comes  to  dinner 
I'm  the  cook,  and  she  says  I'Te 
got  a  sick  headache,  or  else  that  I 
am  gone  out  to  have  tea.  tVhen 
we  go  to  church  Tm  the  com- 
panion.   Oh!" 

'  It  was  a  very  different  "  oh  " 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Merrion's. 

'"Don't  you  say  anything,  my 
dear,"  she  went  on,  in  a  nervous 
and  agitated  manner.  "  Tour  father 
was  a  friend  of  my  husband's. 
He's  a  good  man:  my  husband 
was  not.  My  dear,  never  you 
marry  a  man  that  can  mesmerise 
you,  because  if  you  do,  and  he 
finds  out  that  you  are  a  clair- 
voyong,  all  your  happiness  is  gone. 


I  like  your  faoo,  my  dear.  You 
are  a  little  like  your  father ;  but 
where  did  you  get  your  small 
hands  from  ?  Let  me  come  over 
and  talk  to  you  sometimeB.  It 
will  be  a  charity.  Bo  let  me. 
There's  things  going  on — oh!  I 
know,  and  I  won't  have  Johnny 
Armstrong's  son  ruined  for  life. 
But  don't  you  talk,  my  dear;  and 
let  me  come  over,  and  I'll  teU  you 
when  the  time  comes." 

'Well,  you  know,  this  is  all 
very  mysterious,  and  I  suppose 
she  will  come.  I  think  she  must 
be  rather  mad,  judging  from  her 
bonnet,  and  the  way  she  rambles 
from  one  subject  to  another,  and 
her  talking  about  clairvoyance. 

'And  now  I  must  stop;  for  I 
have  spent  all  the  afternoon 
writing,  and  my  head  aches. 

'Oh! — ^as  Mrs.  Merrion  would 
say — there  has  just  come  a  superb 
footman  with  a  letter.  My  little 
maid  Euth  opened  the  door  and 
brought  it  to  me.  "  Mr.  and  Miss 
Bayliss  request  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Guolahan's  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's company  at  dinner  on 
Thursday,  the  20th,  at  half-past 
seven,"  and  a  note  from  Miss 
Bayliss. 

'"Dear  Miss  Cuolahan, — For- 
give the  unceremonious  invitation, 
and  do  come  with  your  brother." 
That  is  Jack,  I  suppose,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  a  little  impertinent. 
"We  shall  have  only  the  Perry- 
monts  and  a  friend  of  yours  from 
Bedesbury."  Who  is  my  friend 
from  Bedesbury  ? 

'Write  to  me,  dear,  a  great 
long,  lovely  letter. 

'  Your  own 

'  NOBAH.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  two  days  after  Norah's 
visit  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  break- 
fiut  time  with  Mr.  Bayliss.    The 
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ipreat  man  had  eaten  his  great 
bieak&st,  for  he  was  gifted  with 
a  noble  appetite,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  drive  into  town.  His 
daughter  Ella,  as  fresh  and  rosy  a 
yonng  lady  as  might  be  seen  any- 
where in  the  three  Bidings,  had 
poured  out  his  co£Eee  and  finished 
her  own,  and  was  now  sitting  in 
a  meditatiye  attitude.  In  the 
depths  of  those  blue  eyes  lay  the 
thoughts,  unspoken,  that  con- 
tained the  whole  of  divine  philo- 
sophy. Never  were  eyes  so  deep, 
so  lustrous,  so  full  of  secret  and 
hidden  meanings.  Only  the  eyes 
were  silent. 

*  Papa,^  said  Ella,  reflecting,  '  I 
was  thinking  last  night  about 
Miss  Cuolahan.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  Ella,  what  about  her  ? 
As  pretty  a  girl  as  I  ever  saw.^ 

'  Do  you  know  that  she  belongs 
to  the  very  first  set  in  Bedesbury  ? 
All  the  county  people  visit  Miss 
Ferens,  and  all  the  cathedral 
people.  The  Dean  goes  there  at 
least  twice  a  week.  The  Bedes- 
bury men  are  all  raving  about 
her — how  absurd  1' 

'  The  daughter  of  my  collector,' 
said  Bayliss,  with  a  little  glow  of 
satis£Action.  'Yes;  the  daughter 
of  a  num  who  was  once  a  common 
hawker,  till  I  took  him  in  hand. 
One  of  the  privileges  of  wealth, 
Ella,  is  the  power  of  lifting  other 
people.  Myles  Cuolahan  is  an 
honest  fellow,  but  common,  very 
common.  His  daughter  seemed 
to  me  ladylike.  I  don't  know  how 
women  look  upon  her.' 

'She  is  ladylike,  papa,  and  I 
think  we  should  take  her  up.' 

'Do  you  mean  that  we  should 
call  upon  her  and  ask  her  to  the 
house?  After  all,  Ella,  we  must 
observe  some  of  the  distinctions  of 
rank.' 

'  I  do  not  know  that  we  need 
call,  papa,  but  we  might  ask  her 
io  come  with — ^with  her  brother, 
Mr.  Armstrong.' 


'Different  thing  about  Arm- 
strong. He  is  the  son  of  my  old 
unfortunate  partner;  and  every- 
body in  Esbrough  knows  the  Arm- 
strongs. And  she  is  not  his  sister, 
you  know,  whatever  people  say.' 

'No,  papa,  but  ^e  is  exactly 
the  same,  as  she  told  me.  And  it 
is  romantio*  of  her  giving  up  the 
beautiful  life  she  had  at  Bedes- 
bury and  all  the  county  society  to 
come  and  live  with  her  father.  I 
think  we  might  ask  her.' 

'  Well,  Ella,  have  it  your  own 
way.  Only  mind,  Norah  Cuolahan 
is  what  people  call  a  beautiful 
girl.  Some  girls  would  be  jealous 
of  her.' 

Ella  laughed. 

'  I  shall  not  be  jealous  of  her. 
People  will  not  compare  us.  We 
contrast,  you  see :  she  is  dark,  and 
I  am  fair.  She  sings  contralto, 
and  I  sing  soprano.  She  is  ani- 
mated, and  I  am  quiet.  Oh  I  I  am 
not  jealous  at  all  about  her.' 

'But  perhaps  Frank  Perry- 
mont ' 

'  Oh !'  cried  Ella,  a  little  im- 
patiently, '  Frank  Perrymont  is  a 
donkey,  with  his  poetry  and  non- 
sense. I'm  sure  I  don't  care  what 
Frank  Perrymont  thinks.' 

'Then  I  do,  Ella.  However, 
you  shall  have  your  own  way, 
whatever  happens.  Ask  them 
whenever  you  like.  Let  them 
come  to  dinner.  And  get  a  few 
people  to  meet  them.  I  hate  your 
half-and-half  dinner  parties,  with 
four  people  at  a  long  table,  and 
your  voice  sounding  hollow  in  the 
big  room.  Get  a  dozen  people  at 
least  The  Captain  hasn't  been 
for  a  long  time— ask  him — and 
Frank,  of  course ;  and,  Ella,  you 
won't  be  unkind  to  Frank  if  he 
should  spout  a  little  of  his  poetry, 
will  you?' 

Ella  coloured.  She  knew  what 
her  father  wanted. 

'I  shall  not  be  unkind,  papa. 
Then  we  will  fix  next  Wednesday, 
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and  I  viU  write  the  notes  this 
morning.  I  think  it  will  look 
well^  papa,  taking  np  Norah  Cuo-' 
lahan.  I  shall  make  a  friend  of 
her,  and  the  Esbrongh  girls  will 
tear  their  eyes  out  for  rage  and 
spite.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
suppress  her  father  altogether. 
But  he  does  not  expect  to  be 
asked,  I  suppose  V 

'  He  expect  ?  said  Bay  liss.  '  The 
collector  of  my  rents  expect  to  be 
asked  to  my  table?  Hardly,  I 
should  think.  But  Guolahan  is 
a  yery  sensible  fellow.  We  need 
haye  no  fear  about  thai  I  knew 
him  years  ago— that  is,  I  was  able 
to  be  useful  to  him  on  more  than 
one  occasion.' 

That  was  true,  inasmuch  as 
Paul  Bayliss,  Johnny  Armstrong, 
and  Myles  Cuolahan  had  fre- 
quently propped  each  other  up, 
on  the  way  home,  arm  in  arm, 
after  a  conyirial  night.  But  these 
things  Ella  Bayliss  did  not  know. 
She  had  learned,  with  great  readi* 
ness,  the  lesson  that  there  are 
some  things  important  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  chief  among  them  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  Bayliss 
family.  Also  the  desirability  of 
lifting  the  Bayliss  connection  into 
county  rank,  a  task  as  yet  not 
achieved.  She  met  these  mag- 
nates at  Captain  Perrymont's,  but 
with  aU  their  superior  wealth,  and 
the  attractions  of  her  own  blue 
eyes  and  faultless  features,  she 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
them  call  at  the  Hall.  Perhaps 
Norah  Cuolahan  would  help.  Jack 
Armstrong  had  brought  Mr.  For- 
tesoue,  a  man  of  undoubted  good 
family.  At  Mr.  Fortescue's  there 
was  the  chance,  sometimes  rea 
lised,  of  meeting  with  people  a 
little  aboye  the  Esbrough  folk, 
who  thought  and  talked  about 
nothing  but  money,  and  did  kotoo 
to  her  father  as  to  the  Mikado  of 
Japan.  For  he  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  success. 


'  I  had  a  curious  report  brought 
to  me  last  night,' said  Mr.  Bayliss, 
as  his  carriage  drew  up  to  the 
door, '  about  young  Armstrong.' 

Ella  coloured. 

'He  stays  sometimes  in  the 
engine-room  after  hours,  and  he 
has  got  to  work  by  himself —I 
always  said  he  was  a  genius — and 
the  men  are  suspicious.' 

*'  What  are  they  suspicious 
about,  papa? 

'What  are  hands  always  sus* 
picious  about?  They  are  afraid 
he  is  inyenting  something.  Ton 
know  he  has  already  invented  two 
or  three  little  things.  Hodder,  the 
foreman,  told  me  of  it ;  says  the 
men  are  talking  it  over;  they 
think  he  has  got  hold  of  a  con- 
trivance that  will  lessen  the 
number  of  hands  and  the  price 
of  labour— confound  them!  I 
only  wish  he  would.  Hodder 
says  there  is  a  strange  man 
among  them,  who  has  always 
plenty  to  say  when  they  meet  in 
the  evenings.  We  can't  afford  a 
row,  with  prices  what  they  are 
and  orders  plentiful.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  is  no  matter  of  mine.' 

'  But  if  Mr.  Armstrong  has  in- 
vented something,  papa  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  great  thing  for 
him?* 

'  For  him  ?  Well,  I  don't  know, 
Ella.  As  things  go,  great  thinga 
fall  to  those  who  have  the  money 
to  use  them.  The  capitalist,  my 
dear,'  he  continued,  with  a  roU  of 
the  tongue,  'commands  the  mar- 
kets. He  buys  the  labour  of  the 
hands  as  cheap  as  he  can  get  it ;. 
and  he  buys  the  genius  of  mecha- 
nicians as  cheap  as  he  can  get 
that.  If  young  Armstrong,  which 
I  very  much  doubt,  has  invented 
anything  worth  having,  I  dare  eay 
I  shall  hear  of  it.  And  then  I 
shall  buy  it  of  him.' 

If  it  had  been  said  of  any  one 
else,  Ella  Bayliss,  trained  in  the 
school    of   capital,    would    have 
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ihovght  nothing.  Aa  it  was,  she 
had  a  faint  flattering  of  doubt,  as 
if  something  was  not  qnite  right. 

'  If  Mr.  Armstrong  is  oleyer  and 
inyents  things,  sorely  he  ought 
to  get  rich/  she  said,  tnming 
rather  red. 

'  Ella,  my  dear,'  said  her  father, 
taming  sharply  npon  her,  'you 
may  admire  Jack  Armstrong  as 
maoh  as  you  like ;  and  you  may 
amose  yoorself  with  him.  All 
the  same  he  will  be  my  serrant 
all  his  life,  and  he  is  a  paaper, 
unless  Mr.  Fortescue  leayes  him 
his  money.  My  daughter  is  not 
going  to  marry  a  paaper.  And 
when  the  time  comes,  my  dear, 
Vyq  got  the  right  husband  for 
you.' 

Then  he  strode  out  of  the  room, 
swore  at  the  grooms  in  the  porch, 
and  drove  away. 

Ella  sighed,  sat  a  little  longer 
reflecting  on  the  paternal  admo- 
nition, which  was  not  the  first  of 
the  kind  she  had  heard,  and  then 
wrote  her  prettiest  notes  of  in- 
Titation. 

Mr.  Bayliss  walked  straight  to 
the  engine-room,  where  he  found 
Jack  as  usual. 

'  Come  into  the  ofSce.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  you,  Armstrong,' 
he  said. 

Jack  followed  him. 

Bayliss  took  up  a  few  papers, 
looked  at  them,  and  then  turned 
to  his  apprentice. 

'What  is  this  I  hear,  Arm- 
strong T  he  asked.  '  Hodder  tells 
me  the  men  are  suspicious  of  you. 
They  think  you  haye  inyented 
something.    Is  that  so  ?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Bayliss,  that  is  so.' 

'  They  think  you  haye  deyised 
a  means  of  lessening  the  number 
of  hands.    Is  it  true  V 

'Partly  true.  At  all  eyents, 
the  cost  of  production.' 

'WeU,  that  is  something,  at 
least  for  owners.  I  am  on  the 
side  of  the  owners,  Armstrong,' 


he  said,  laughing  firankly.  '  Gome 
no^r,  let  us  hear  it,  this  secret  of 
yours;  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  if  it  is  worth  anything.' 

«Jack  drew  himself  a  little  to- 
gether. 

'  It  is  because  it  is  my  secret^ 
Mr.  Bayliss,  that  I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  haye  been  at  work  on  it 
eyery  day  for  the  last  three 
years.' 

'  Eyery  day  in  my  engine-room, 
and  with  my  machinery,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong,' said  Bayliss. 

'  No ;  eyery  eyening  in  my 
own  workshop,  and  on  my  own 
lathe,'  said  Jack. 

'  Toung  man,'  said  his  employer 
sententiously, '  I  hope  you  are  not 
ambitious.' 

'  Mr.  Bayliss,'  said  Jack,  '  do 
you  consider  that  you  haye  done 
well  in  the  world  ?  But  of  course 
you  do.  Pray  were  you  not  am* 
bitious  ?' 

Bayliss  shifted  his  ground. 

'Well,  well,  we  are  all  ambi* 
tious  perhaps.  And  you  haye 
your  way  to  make.  Still,  as  an 
old  friend  of  your  father,  and 
your  own  friend,  too,  Armstrong, 
I  might  haye  expected  to  find  a 
little  confidence.' 

'  I  am  not  insensible,  sir,'  said 
Jack.  'And  to  show  you  that  I 
am  not,  you  shall  haye  the  first 
offer  of  my  new  machinery,  as 
soon  as  the  patent  is  taken  out' 

'You  are  going  to  take  out  a 
patent,  then  ?' 

'  Mr.  Fortescue  takes  it  out  for 
me.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that 
the  secret  will  be  guessed.  Only 
I  am  sorry  that  any  suspicion  of 
it  has  got  into  the  heads  of  tho 
men.  Some  one,  I  do  not  know 
who,  has  filled  them  with  all 
sorts  of  suspicions.  Yesterday  I 
was  attacked,  going  home  at  night,, 
by  a  fellow  who  fired  at  me» 
But  I  think  it  was  only  blank 
cartridge.  The  day  before  I  had 
stones   thrown   at   me.      To-day 
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none  of  the  men  will  Bpeak  to  me. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

'  Confidence,  Armstrong,  might 
enable  me  to  adyise.  Are  you 
afraid?' 

'No,  I  am  not  afraid.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  haye  stones 
thrown  at  yon,  and  pistol-shots, 
perhaps,  whistiing  abont  your 
ears  after  dark.  Bat  I  am  not 
afraid.  The  hands  will  come 
round — only  I  want  to  find  out 
who  has  set  the  men  upon  me.' 

'  Pistol-shots  are  something ; 
stones  are  nothing.  Young  man, 
I  haye  had  stones  thrown  at  ms. 
It  was  when  I  was  twenty  years 
younger  than  I  am.  And  I  caught 
the  man  who  did  it  I  gaye  him 
a  hiding,  and  next  morning  he  was 
picked  up  with  two  ribs  and  an 
arm  broken.  But  pistol-shots — ' 
Bayliss  rang  the  beU. 

'  Send  Hodder.' 

The  foreman  came. 

'  Now,  Hodder,  what  the  deyil 
is  all  this?  Here's  Armstrong 
been  shot  at,  and  the  men  won't 
speak  to  him.  Who's  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ?  By  George,  if  I  knew  Td 
make  short  work  of  him  1' 

*  1  don*t  know,  sir.  I'ye  tried 
to  find  out  The  men  are  yery  an- 
gry. There's  a  strange  fellow ' 

'  What  the  deyil  has  a  strange 
fellow  got  to  do  with  me  and  my 
men?' 

'  Nothing,  sir.  But  then  he 
is ' 

'  Then  go  and  fetch  him.  Bring 
him  to  me— do  you  hear  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  nor 
where  he  liyes,  nor  anything  about 
him.  But  the  men  haye  got  hold 
of  him,  and  he  knows  them  all. 
He  has  filled  them  with  stories  of 
new  machinery  and  young  Jack 
Armstrong — beg  your  paidon,  Mr. 
Armstrong.' 

'Who  is  the  stranger,  Arm- 
strong ?'  asked  Bayliss. 

'  I  do  not  know,  sir,'  answered 
Jack.    '  I  know  of  no  stranger. 


And  as  for  the  inyention  that  is 
in  my  mind,  it  will  not  lessen  the 
number  of  hands  a  single  one.' 

'  But  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of 
production  ?  asked  Bayliss. 

'  Yes — the  cost  of  production.' 

'  Hum  I  Hodder,  look  after  Mr. 
Armstrong.  See  that  he  is  not  ex- 
posed to  any  attacks.  Tell  the 
men  that,  if  necessary,  eyery  hand 
shall  be  dismissed,  and  may  go  to 
the  deyil,  if  they  don't  keep  quiet 
and  hush  up  their  absurd  rumours. 
Do  you  hear?  And,  Hodder,  you 
are  a  sensible  fellow :  find  out  this 
stranger,  and,  by  gad,  I'm  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  111  cool  his 
heels  in  chokee  for  a  month,  and 
warm  them  on  the  treadmill  after- 
wards. We'll  talk  about  this  mat- 
ter again,  Armstrong.  I  confess 
I  don't  greatly  belieye  in  your  in- 
yention ;  but  there  may  be — yes, 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  I'm 
not  not  going  to  haye  my  factory, 
anyhow,  turned  into  a  bear- 
garden. Perrymont  may  do  as  he 
likes  in  his,  but  I  am  master  here, 
and  I  will  be  obeyed,  by  gad !  And 
the  hands  shall  find  out  that !' 

So,  with  more  swelling  words, 
the  potentate  dismissed  them. 

Jack  returned  to  the  engine- 
room.  On  leaying  the  works  at 
six,  he  found  the  hands  drawn  up 
in  a  double  row  outside  the  gates. 
They  allowed  him  to  pass  through 
them  in  silence,  saye  for  threaten- 
ing looks  and  a  few  hisses.  He 
was  followed  by  Hodder,  the  fore- 
man, who  kept  looking  round  him 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one  com- 
mencing an  oyert  act  of  yiolenco. 

'  What  does  it  mean,  Hodder  ?' 
asked  Jack,  as  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  lane  of  threatening 
faces.  'What  haye  I  done  to  them?' 

'  Lord  knows,  if  you  don't,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Sure  you  ought  to 
understand  the  hands  by  this 
time.  You'ye  been  one  of  us,  so  to 
speak,  for  seyen  years,  though  a 
gentleman  bom  and ' 
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'  Neyer  mind  that,  Hodder. 
What  does  it  mean  V 

*  It  means,  some  one — ^I  think 
it's  that  fellow  down  from  London 
— ^has  heen  egging  them  on.  The 
liands  are  suspicions,  always.  They 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  machinery.' 

'  Well,  if  it  wasn't  for  machinery 
where  would  they  be? 

'  Old  machinery  they  don't  mind, 
because  they're  used  to  it ;  but  it's 
the  new  machinery  that  they're 
afraid  ot  Tou  see,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
they're  afraid  of  you.  It's  got 
about  that  you're  oleyor ;  they  say 
that  you  spend  your  eyenings  oyer 
bookiB,  and  that  you  are  for  eyer  at 
work  with  your  lathe  at  night. 
They  remember  the  improyement 
jou  effected  two  years  ago.' 

'Why,  you  old  idiot,  the  im- 
proyement sayed  the  life  of  a  boy 
eyery  year  at  the  yery  least.  Per- 
haps my  own  life.' 

'  They  don't  want  their  boys' 
lives  sayed,'  replied  Hodder. 
*  They've  all  got  large  families.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  they 
would  like  their  children  killed, 
when  a  little  care  would  save 
them? 

'  Don't  put  it  that  way,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Say  that  they've  taken 
the  chance  themselves,  and  they 
can't  be  got  to  see  why  their  chil- 
dren shouldn't  do  the  same.  Then 
there  was  the  new  bucket  for  car- 
rying the  metal.  Whose  invention 
was  that  ?' 

'  Mine,  I  suppose.' 

'Tours.  Andtwomencandonow 
what  it  took  six  men  to  do  before. 
One  word  more.  Do  you  know  this 
man,  a  man  from  London,  who 
hangs  about  the  public-houses 
where  the  hands  go,  and  drinks 
with  them,  and  makes  speeches  to 
them?' 

'No.' 

'  You  ought  to  know  him,  be- 
cause he's  your  enemy.' 

'  I  learned  when  I  was  a  boy,' 
«aid  Jack,  '  that  the  Latin  word 


for  enemy  meant  stranger  at  first 
Do  you  think  that  the  English 
word  for  friend  means  enemy  T 

'  Well,  a  man  wouldn't  hate  you 
if  he  didn't  know  you,'  replied  the 
other.  'That  man  hates  you,  so  he 
knows  you.  I  saw  him  just  now 
behind  the  rest,  pointing  at  you 
with  his  long  finger,  and  trying  to 
hide  his  face  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  He's  got  a  queer 
face,  that  doesn't  seem  to  fit  with 
his  black  hair,  all  puckered  and 
crowsfooted  like.  I  doubt  him,  Mr. 
Armstrong — I  doubt  him.  And  I 
shall  keep  my  eyes  upon  him. 
And  Mr.  Armstrong,  you're  a 
young  man,  sir,  don't  breed  bad 
blood  in  the  hands.  Mr.  Bayliss 
is  a  masterful  man — terrible  mas- 
terful, he  is.  If  the  hands  do  you 
a  mischief,  they'll  all  be  turned 
off— every  chap  will  be  turned  off. 
And  the  starvation  will  be  on  your 
back,  not  mine.  I've  warned  you, 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Be  as  clever  as 
you  like,  but  don't  make  any  more 
inventions,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  all  of  us.  You  see,'  he  added 
in  a  plaintive  sort  of  way, '  it's  all 
we've  got  to  go  upon.  I  shan't 
suffer,  because  I'm  an  old  hand 
and  there's  hundreds  under  me. 
But  it's  for  the  rest  to  cry  out 
The  orders  come  thick  and  plenty, 
Qod  be  thanked  1  There  never  was 
such  a  time  for  the  iron  trade. 
There  never  was  such  a  house  as 
Mr.  Bayliss's;  but  the  profit  all 
goes  into  his  hands.  Prices  go  up, 
and  work  gets  brisker,  but  wages 
don't  increase — wages  don't  in- 
crease, sir.  And  all  the  profits  go 
to  the  owner.  Think  of  this,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Don't  cut  down  the 
hands.' 

'  Hodder^  said  Jack, '  you're  a 
good  fellow.  I  declare  to  you,  upon 
my  honour,  that  the  invention  I 
am  going  to  patent  will  not  lessen 
the  number  of  hands,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  by  one.  It  will  lessen  the 
cost  of  production.' 
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'The  cost  of  production — eh?' 
said  the  other.  '  Well,  we  are  not 
interested  in  that.  Now  111  giye 
yon  a  word  of  advice,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Don't  tell  him.'  He  looked 
np  and  down  the  empty  street. 
'  Don't  teU  him.  He'll  take  it  and 
use  it  for  himself  if  yon  do.  Sell 
it  him.  Sell  it  him,  and  he'll  give 
yon  the  best  price  of  any  man. 
Paul  Bayliss  is  the  cleyerest  man 
out.  What  he  can't  get  for  nothing 
he  buys.  And  when  he  buys,  he 
giyes  more  than  any  other  man. 
Because  he  neyer  buys  unless  he 
knows  that  it  will  be  worth  his 
while.  Good  night  to  you,  Mr. 
Armstrong.' 

Jack  went  home,  perturbed.  But 
Norah  was  waiting  for  him,  fresh, 
bright,  and  gay  as  a  rose-bud,  and 
they  had  tea  and  music.  And  after 
tea  Norah  came  and  sat  with  him, 
as  she  did  most  eyenings,  amid  his 
'  wheels  and  whirr,'  talking  about 
Bedesburyand  telling  her  pretty 
stories  of  Bedesbury  life  and  the 
quiet  cathedral  close. 

Enemy?  Who  could  be  the 
enemy  ?  For  Jack  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  summer  night  spent 
floating  down  the  German  Ocean, 
and  the  wild  eyes  of  Cardifif  Jack. 

He  went  to  bed  at  the  usual 
time.  While  he  was  undressing  a 
great  stone  came  crashing  through 
the  window,  and  fell,  caught  by  the 
blind.  He  picked  it  up.  Bound 
it  was  tied  a  piece  of  paper  with 
the  significant  words  'Deth  to 
traters  1'  He  put  paper  and  stone 
in  a  drawer  and  got  into  bed, 
thankful  that  the  blind  was  down, 
but  perturbed  about  this  singular 
outbreak  of  feeling. 

But  in  a  low  public-house  where 
Mr.  BayUss's  hands  were  wont  to 
congregate  in  the  eyening,  there 
had  been  a  meeting  that  eyening, 
for  harmonic  purposes,  ostensibly, 
at  which  there  was  much  wild 
talk.  Bumours  were  afloat:  the 
men's  minds  were  excited :  there 


was  nothing  certain;  but  young 
Armstrong's  name  was  freely  ban- 
died to  and  fro.  'Who  wajs  it,' 
they  asked,  'that  invented  the 
safety-yalve  for  the  boys?  Why 
shouldn't  the  little  devils  take 
their  own  chance,  as  their  fathera 
did?  Who  was  it  improved  the 
carrying  bucket  ?  Who  was  it  for 
ever  prying  about  the  factory, 
climbing  the  blast-furnaces,  poking 
into  the  engine-rooms,  making 
drawings,  and  writing  notes  in  a 
pocket-book  ?  Toung  Armstrong. 
And  what  did  it  mean  ?  Improve- 
ments in  machinery.  Fewer  hands 
and  lower  wages — curse  him  1' 

A  chorus  of  unpopularity.  And 
yet,  a  month  ago,  who  so  popular 
as  young  Jack  Armstrong?  He 
had  a  word  for  everybody.  He 
was  a  workman  among  the  rest. 
Esbrough  folk,  who  remembered 
the  Armstrong  name,  said  he 
ought  to  be  a  king  over  them  all. 
There  was  no  one  so  strong,  no 
one  so  handsome,  no  one  so  clever^ 
no  one  so  ready  to  laugh  and  make 
jokes. 

And  then  a  silence  fell  upon 
them  as  one  man  rose  up  amid 
them  and  made  a  speech. 

It  was  the  man  of  whom  Hodder 
had  spoken.  A  middle-sized  man> 
with  shaven  face,  red  and  swollen 
nose,  and  black  hair — ^hair  so  black 
as  to  contrast  strongly  with  the 
lines  of  his  forehead.  He  had 
been  in  Esbrough  for  a  month, 
and  was  seldom  seen  in  the  day- 
time ;  in  the  evening  he  associated 
with  the  working  men,  drinking 
and  smoking  with  theuL  He  said 
he  was  the  delegate  of  an  American 
society,  and  was  come  to  study 
English  factories  in  the  interests 
of  the  workmen.  He  talked  big, 
but,  as  they  speedily  found  out, 
he  knew  nothing  about  work. 
Then  they  began  to  mistrust  him» 
but  he  disarmed  mistrust  by  tak- 
ing another  line.  He  was  the 
Political  Economist,  he  said.    And 
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lie  b^^an  to  inqnire,  BUggest,  and 
insiniiAte.  To-night  ke  made 
them,  as  usual,  a  speech.  It  was 
«  cn^ty  speech.  He  spoke  as  if 
Capital  and  Labour  were  two  ene- 
mies, whose  hands  ought  to  be  at 
«aoh  other's  throats.  Capital,  he 
said,  ground  labour  down,  exacted 
the  uttermost  hours  of  work,  and 
paid  with  the  smallest  farthing  of 
money :  labour,  the  downtrodden, 
ahould  rise.  Let  capital  haye  the 
interest  due,  say  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  and  let  labour  take  all 
the  rest.  No  word  here,  you  see, 
of  skilled  labour,  of  risk,  enter- 
prise, education.  That  was  to  go 
for  nothing.  And  then  he  turned 
the  conyersation  on  machinery. 
'There  are  some  men,'  he  said, 
'  who  spend  their  liyes,  slayes  as 
they  are,  in  deyising  means  to 
make  the  pampered  capitalist 
richer.  They  get  educated,  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  engine-room, 
and  then  they  are  paid  to  inyent 
something  that  will  halye  the  men 
and  double  the  profit.  When 
these  men  are  capitalists  them- 
selyes  it  is  bad  enough.  It  is  ten 
times  worse  when  they  are  young 
men,  whose  life  is  all  before  them, 
who  might  be  a  help  to  their  own 
class.' 

'  Jack  Armstrong  isn't  our  class,' 
cried  one.  '  He's  a  bom  gentleman.' 

'  I  name  no  names,  my  friend,' 
pursued  the  orator.  '  I  say  only 
that  what  is  treacherous  and  bad 
in  a  master  is  fifty  times  as 
treacherous  and  bad  in  a  seryant 
Who  is  Jack  Armstrong  ?  I  know 
no  one  of  that  name.  I  only 
know  that  it  is  three  weeks  and 
more  since  I  came  here ;  that  three 
weeks  ago,  in  Mr.  BayUss's  factory, 
I  oyerheard  a  young  man * 

'  Whatten  sort  o'  young  man  ?' 
asked  another. 

'A  tall  young  man:  a  hand- 
some young  man:  a  fellow  with 
brown  curly  hair,  a  moustache, 
and  light  beard,  and  brown  eyes.' 


'  That's  him,  damn  him,'  mur- 
mured the  crowd. 

'  That's  him,  is  it  ?  Damn  him 
with  all  my  heart.  I  heard  him 
then,  whoeyer  he  is,  telling  some 
one  whose  face  I  did  not  catch, 
because  his  back  was  turned  to 
me * 

*  Hodder,  belike.' 

'Telling  him  that  it  was  all 
ready ;  and,  says  he, "  Where  there's 
ten  hands  now,  there'll  be  one 
then." ' 

A  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  and 
oaths  ascended  unto  heayen,  and, 
amid  the  tumult  of  them,  the  as- 
sembly dissolyed.  The  orator, 
who  slept  in  the  house,  went  up 
to  his  own  room.  Here  he  locked 
the  door  carefully,  pulled  out  a 
bottle,  and,  lighting  a  pipe,  sat 
down  on  the  bed  to  think.  As  it 
was  a  hot  night  he  took  off  his 
hair  and  sat  bare-skuUed,  or  not 
quite  bare  -  skulled,  because  his 
head  was  coyered  with  a  closely- 
cropped  thatch  of  silyery  white 
hair,  the  effect  of  which,  standing 
up  in  little  bristles  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  so  long,  was  ex- 
tremely weird  and  unpleasant. 

'I'ye  notched  him  this  time,' 
he  said  to  himself.  'He  won't 
escape  me  now,  if  the  men  can 
only  be  held  back  for  awhile.  I'ye 
had  nothing  but  bad  luck  since 
that  day  when  he  sent  me  to 
prison  for  the  letter.  And  when 
I  thought  I'd  murdered  him,  I 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  one  stroke  of 
luck  that  put  me  into  respectable 
clothes,  where  should  I  be  now? 
What  good  chance  sent  me  here  ? 
It's  the  fourth  time  I'ye  been  here 
since  I  murdered  him — I  can't 
keep  away  from  the  place — damn 
it — since  I  tried  to  murder  him. 
And  I  wish  I  had  done  it — I  wish 
I  had  brained  the  cub  when  he 
stood  before  me.  I'ye  had  the 
horrors  about  it  Wheneyer  the 
drink  is  too  much  for  me,  I  see 
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tbe  little  devil  tied  to  the  rib  of 
the  old  ship,  and  turning  his  big 
brown  eyes  to  look  at  me  lying  on 
the  grass.  I  wish  it  had  been 
really  done,  for  all  the  murders 
that  ever  were  oould  not  make  a 
man  more  miserable  than  this  one 
which  wasn't  a  murder  at  all. 
And  I  can't  keep  away  from  the 
place.  And  after  prowling  about 
the  place  for  years^  fearing  to  hear 
something  about  him,  to  find,  after 
all,  that  he's  aliye  and  well,  the 
little  deyil,  and  grown  up  to  be 
a  man — and  a  gentleman.  A 
gehtleman — pahl  A  gentleman; 
and  Myles  Guolahan  with  a  black 
ooat  and  a  collar.     It's  sickening.' 

He  blew  out  the  light,  took  a 
drain  firom  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
without  the  preliminary  enfeeb- 
ling of  the  spirit  by  dilution  which 
weaker  brethren  are  constrained 
to  perform ;  and,  taking  off  some 
of  his  clothes,  lay  on  the  top  of 
the  bed,  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  woke  with 
a  start  and  a  cry. 

'Murdered?  Drowned?  Tied 
fast  to  the  old  wreck?  I  never 
did  it.    I  never  did  it' 

And  looking  round,  recovered 
his  senses,  and  sank  back  with  a 
gasp. 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 

'Two  evenings  in  Esbrough  So- 
ciety,' Norah  wrote  to  Miss  Ferens. 
'On  Tuesday  I  dined  with  Mrs. 
Merrion,  and  on  Wednesday  at 
Mr.  Bayliss's.  As  for  the  former 
dinner,  there  were  no  other  guests 
besides  ourselves,  and  we  had 
what  Mrs.  Merrion  called  a  French 
dinner.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  as 
unlike  the  Bedesbury  dinners,  the 
dear  old  solemn  things,  as  you 
can  imagine.  We  sat  down  at  a 
round  table,  and  Paulina,  Mrs. 
Merrion's  French  maid,  brought 
round  an  endless  string  of  dishes. 


There  was  only  one  kind  of  wine^ 
claret,  which  I  have  hardly 
brought  myself  to  like,  in  spite 
of  all  you  say  about  it.  What 
men  find  to  like  in  wine  I  cannot 
make  out,  unless  it  is  sparkling 
moselle.  I  admit  that  I  do  like 
that.  I  found  the  evening  very 
tedious.  Perhaps  I  was  a  gine, 
for  the  conversation  did  not  Beem> 
to  flow.  Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Mer- 
rion began  to  talk  about  London, 
but  she  checked  herself.  Jack 
was  not  easy.  And  then  I  cannot- 
like  her.  She  told  me  her  name 
was  Adelaide,  and  begged  me  ta 
call  her  Adelaide.  Then  she* 
called  me  Norah,  and  said  she  had 
heard  so  much  about  me  from  my 
brother  Jack.  So  he  did  think 
about  me  sometimes,  after  all; 
though  I  would  rather  he  had  not 
told  Mrs.  Merrion  his  thoughts. 
Then  I  called  her  Adelaide,  and 
she  called  Jack  by  his  Christian 
name.  Why  is  it  that  I  always* 
get  cross  when  any  one  calls  Jack 
my  brother,  or  when  they  call 
him  Jack,  as  I  do  ?  Of  course  he 
is  my  brother,  but  somehow  I  like 
to  feel  that  I  have  him  all  to  my- 
self. Do  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  the  other  day,  how  Ella 
Bayliss  is  in  love  with  Jack?' 
My  dear,  I  saw  it  at  once,  by  the 
way  she  looked  at  him,  and  sat 
near  him,  and  followed  him  about 
with  her  eyes.  Besides,  she  lit 
up  all  over  when  he  spoke  to  her. 
Please  do  not  call  me  a  gossip- 
when  I  teU  you  that  Mrs.  Merrion: 
is  in  love  with  him  too.  She 
paints,  she  is  at  least  five-and- 
thirty,  she  has  got  great  bold 
eyes,  and  she  has  not  got  the 
manners  of  a  lady,  and  yet  she 
dares  to  be  in  love  with  my  Jack. 
Oh !  I  am  certain  of  it.  It  makes 
me  angry  to  notice  the  way  in 
which  women  show  their  prefer- 
ences, to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 
surdity  of  a  person  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
rion's age  having  any  preferences.- 
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at  all.  Men  do  not  make  them- 
selyes  so  ridionlons  about  girls. 
The  other  eyening  I  was  walking 
with  Jack  in  the  High  Street^  and 
we  passed  a  beyy  of  factory  girls. 
They  had  gone  home  and  pnt  on 
decent  clothes,  for  the  dresses 
they  work  in  are  really  hardly 
decent,  coyered  all  oyer  with 
grease  and  oil.  "There  goes 
handsome  Jack/'  cried  one,  and 
then  they  all  cried  out,  "Gome 
here,  handsome  Jack,  and  well 
giye  you  a  kiss."  Isn't  it  dread- 
ful that  such  things  should  be 
allowed?  Jack  only  laughs  and 
takes  no  notice.  After  the  dinner 
we  had  music — ^that  is,  Mrs.  Mer- 
rion  asked  me  to  sing,  and  I  sang 
one  or  two  (German  songs,  and 
then  she  b^gan  singing  French 
songs.  I  did  not  like  them.  The 
words  were  bright  enough,  but 
they  seemed  to  mock  at  eyery- 
thing,  and  I  said  so.  Mrs.  Mer- 
rion  laughed. 

' "  Jeune  ingenue"  she  said, 
"  you  are  just  out  of  a  conyent. 
You  do  not  know  what  life 
means.  Gome  to  me  and  I  will 
teach  you." 

' "  We  do  not  want  Norah  to  be 
any  different  to  what  she  is,"  said 
Jack,  for  which  I  made  him  a 
little  courtesy  behind  the  woman's 
back.  But  oh!  my  dear,  how 
glad  I  was  to  get  away.  And  it 
seemed  like  going  out  of  Purga- 
tory into  Heayen  to  walk  out  into 
the  starlit  air  and  breathe  the 
fresh  night  breeze.  Jack  took  me 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  into  the 
fields,  and  we  walked  in  the  dewy 
grass,  my  arm  in  his,  and  he 
talked  to  me.  Jack  is  "tender 
and  true;"  the  best  of  brothers 
you  eyer  saw.  "Jack,"  I  said, 
"  promise  me  one  thing." 

' "  What  thing,  Norah  ?  I  will 
promise  you  anything." 

'"Promise  me  —  promise  me. 
Jack,  that  you  will  not  marry 
anybody — anybody — or  promise  to 


marry  anybody,  without  telling 
me  first." 

'He  laughed,  but  a  little  un- 
easily. 

' "  That  is  too  much  to  promise, 
Norah.  But  I  promise  you  this,, 
that  when  I  do  marry,  you  shall 
be  the  first  to  hear  of  it." 

'  So  we  turned  to  other  things.. 
Jack  showed  me  the  stars,  and  we 
talked  about  the  infinite  distances 
of  one  star  from  the  other,  and 
the  infinite  spaces  between  them, 
and  the  black  spaces  in  which  no 
telescope  eyer  inyented  can  see  a 
spot  of  brightness,  and  the  good 
God  who  reigns  oyer  all,  till  my 
heart  burned  within  me,  and 
when  I  went  to  bed  I  knelt  down 
and  cried.  All  beautiful  and  noble 
thoughts  seem  to  come  from  men 
— it  is  not  ftdr  to  our  sex — all 
except  yours,  dear,  and  eyen  you 
would  haye  been  happy  to  hear 
Jack  talk  about  science  and  order, 
and  the  grea,i  beneficence  and  in- 
efEable  wisdom  of  God.  And  yet, 
when  I  came  here,  he  and  m^ 
father  were  liying  without  prayers, 
and  Jack  only  went  to  church 
on  Sundays  with  Mr.  Fortescue^ 
Why  are  not  men  afraid  of  liying 
so?  It  is  the  first  time  that 
Jack  has  really  talked  to  me.  Up 
to  that  night  we  fenced  with  each 
other,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he,  and  my  father,  and  I,  all 
talked  different  languages.  Poor 
father  1  I  haye  not  yet  learned  his^ 
language,  but  Jack's  I  know. 
You  told  me  once  that  we  alf 
ignorantly  worshipped  each  from 
his  own  platform,  which  coyered 
all  the  ground  we  could  see.  Do 
you  know,  dear,  I  think  that  is 
not  ignorance,  but  knowledge. 
Jack's  God  is  the  great  Gontriyer* 
and  Inyentor.  Jack's  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  means  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  a  perfect  mastery  oyer 
the  "  wheels  and  whirr."  Mine — 
but  I  dare  not  say  what  my  God* 
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is.  I  know  what  I  ought  to 
think  him,  the  God  of  all  Loye, 
but  Jack  has  troubled  my  thoughts, 
and  I  seem  not  to  think  so  much 
of  His  love  as  of  His  wisdom  and 
power.  Am  I  wrong,  dear  Miss 
Eerens  ?  If  I  am,  a  day  in  Bedes- 
bury  with  yon  and  the  cathedral 
will  put  me  right  again.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  father  worships, 
because  he  is  singularly  reticent 
about  it.  He  says  he  is  a  "  Pro* 
desdan,"  as  the  poor  dear  calls 
it,  but  what  that  is  ho  has  not 
yet  told  me.  He  hates  a  priest^ 
he  hates  confession,  he  hates  Lent, 
and  for  eyery  hatred  he  has  got 
a  reason  in  his  own  history,  which 
he  is  quite  ready  to  tell  you — the 
priest,  because  his  Mhei  was  bred 
to  the  priesthood,  and  if  he  had 
become  a  priest  he,  my  iiEtther, 
would  neyer  haye  been  bom — 
and  that  is  the  funniest  reason  I 
eyer  heard;  and  confession,  be- 
cause he  has  neyer  been  to  con- 
fession, and  he  is  anxious  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  has  not 
failed  in  duty;  and  the  obsery- 
ance  of  Lent,  on  account  of 
Larry  McBrearty's  mutton  col- 
lops,  which  made  him  a  "Pro- 
desdan,"  how,  I  will  tell  you 
another  day.  But  no  one  can 
understand  how  quick  and  ready 
my  father  is  at  learning.  He  has 
already,  thanks  to  Jack,  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman ;  he  is  learn- 
ing how  to  speak;  he  thinks  dif- 
ferently since  I  came  home ;  and 
eyery  day,  I  know,  he  has  half  an 
hour  with  Jack,  priyately,  to  find 
out  what  he  ladks  yet  You  see, 
dear,  he  has  the  feeling  of  good- 
breeding,  which  is  eyerything. 
And  when  you  come  to  stay  with 
me,  which  I  intend  you  to  do  be- 
fore yery  long,  you  will  learn  how 
good  a  man  he  is.  Aboye  all,  I 
am  anxious  he  should  neyer  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  And,  dear, 
there  is  one  thing  he  told  me  the 
other  nighty  only  by  snatches,  and 


in  a  quick,  jerky  way,  which 
showed  how  much  he  felt  it. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  long 
ago,  he  was  tempted  by  intem- 
perance— not  much,  I  think,  but 
a  little — and  then  he  took  the 
pledge,  and  has  neyer  touched 
anything  stronger  than  water 
since.' 

At  this  point  of  the  letter.  Miss 
Ferens  put  it  down  and  reflected. 
Before  going  any  further  she  wrote 
a  note  to  Myles. 

'  Do  not,'  she  said,  *  tell  Norah 
any  more  than  is  necessary  about 
your  past  life.  You  haye  already, 
perhaps,  told  her  that  you  were 
once  inclined  to  be  intemperate. 
Let  no  one  know  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  your  inclination.  Aboye 
all,  not  your  daughter,  if  you 
yalue  her  respect  for  you.' 

Myles  got  the  letter  and  read  it, 
and  walked  about  all  day  with  an 
aching  heart,  fearing  that  Norah 
might  yet  find  out  what  and  what 
manner  of  man  he  had  been. 

*  I  always  gossip  about  those  I 
loye,  dear  Miss  Ferens,  and  if  I 
were  to  write  to  Jack  about  you, 
I  should  fill  reams.  Lei  me  tell 
you  about  the  other  party,  last 
night's  party.  It  was  a  much 
grander  i^air.  Captain  Perrymont 
was  there,  with  his  son.  He  and 
Mr.  Bayliss  are  the  two  kings,  you 
know.  Then  there  was  a  Mrs. 
Appleton,  an  Esbrough  lady,  with 
her  husband,  a  lawyer.  I  put  her 
first  because  her  husband  seems 
nobody.  And  there  were  one  or 
two  other  people,  who  were  afraid 
of  Mr.  Bayliss.  Jack  calls  them 
the  Chorus,  because  they  only  echo 
what  their  host  says.  When  Mr. 
Bayliss  remarks  that  the  weather 
is  cold,  one  of  them  thinks  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  remarks,  "  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bayliss."  Or 
when  Mr.  Bayliss  says  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  working  classes 
is  beyond  all  understanding,  the 
other  wags  his  head,  and  adds  that 
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Mr.  Baylifis  is  always  right,  bnt 
that  the  case  was  neyer  put  so 
clearly  before.  So,  you  see,  the 
dinner  went  off  in  a  sort  of  trian- 
galar  way ;  that  is  to  say,  what- 
eyer  Mr.  Bayliss  obserred  was 
repeated  at  either  side  of  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  I  am  learning 
Euclid— did  I  tell  you?— and  it 
was  like  an  equilateral  triangle, 
the  angles  at  the  base  being  each 
equal  to  the  angle  at  the  yertez. 
Jack  laughed  when  I  told  him 
that;  if  you  laugh  too,  I  shall 
think  it  rather  witty.  Howeyer, 
Mr.  Bayliss  did  not  do  all  the 
talking,  only  the  chief  pari  Mr. 
Frank  Ferrymont  took  me  into 
dinner.  Captain  Perrymont  took 
in  Ella,  and  Mr.  Bayliss  Mrs.  Ap- 
pleton.  Jack  and  the  Chorus 
walked  in  by  themselyes.  I  always 
used  to  laugh  at  Bedesbury  when 
the  curates,  poor  dear  innocents, 
walked  in  by  themselyes,  trying 
to  look  intellectual.  You  spoiled 
me  for  curates,  my  dear,  and  I  can 
neyer  respect  any  man  in  the 
Church  under  the  dignity  of  a 
dean.  Perhaps  I  might  tolerate 
a  canon,  if  he  had  been  a  fellow 
of  his  coUege,  and  had  written 
something  that  no  woman  can 
understand,  but  not  a  member  of 
the  inferior  clergy.  Mr.  Fortescue 
is  a  rural  dean,  so  that  my  con- 
science is  quiet  as  far  as  he  goes, 
and  I  respect  him  for  liking  Jack ; 
besides,  after  all,  though  it  is 
ridiculous,  it  is  yery  nice  to  meet 
with  an  old  gentleman  who  makes 
you  a  pretty  speech,  and  then 
kisses  you  on  both  cheeks  with 
a  real  and  most  unaffected  plea- 
sure. 

'  The  dinner  was  grand.  Salmon, 
and  turtle  soup,  and  all  sorts  of 
magnificent  things.  And  wine  of 
eyery  kind.  I  had  one  glass  of 
champagne.  Jack,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, drank  a  great  many  glasses 
of  wine,  and  seemed  to  like  them. 
Now,  at  home,  we  neyer  haye  any- 
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thing  but  water  and  coffee.  And 
at  Mrs.  Merrion's  he  only  drank 
two  glasses  And  next  day  he 
said  he  did  not  like  the  wine  be- 
cause it  was  corked.  As  all  wine 
is  corked,  of  course  I  thought  he 
disliked  all  wine.  When  shdU  I 
understand  men  ? 

'  What  did  we  talk  about  ?  I 
sat  between  Frank  Perrymont  and 
the  Captain.  When  the  others 
talked  about  iron  and  machinery, 
and  strikes,  and  so  on,  Frank 
Perrymont  quoted  poetry  to  me — 
such  a  lot  of  poetry — asked  me  if 
I  liked  Shelley,  and  got  through^  a 
quantity  of  yerse,  of  which  I  re- 
member nothing,  while  I  was  eating 
my  ice  pudding.  Then  Ella  Bay- 
liss asked  me  how  I  liked  Es- 
brough,  and  Mrs.  Appleton  asked 
me  if  I  had  seen  "  our  "  friend  the 
Dean.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I 
don't  think  she  knows  the  Dean 
at  all.  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
like  her.  Perhaps  she  has  seen 
him — in  the  cathedral.  As  I  took 
no  manner  of  interest  in  the  talk, 
I  was  rather  glad  when  Ella,  who 
perfectly  understands  these  things, 
gaye  the  signal,  and  we  left  the 
men  to  themselyes. 

*"How  nice  it  is,"  she  said, 
when  we  sat  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  had  our  tea  in  our  hands, 
"to  get  away  from  the  dinner- 
table,  and  haye  half  an  hour  to 
ourselyes — isn't  it,  Norah  ?" 

'  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  before 
dinner  she  made  me  promise  to 
call  her  Ella,  and  she  was  to  call 
me  Norah ;  so  that  was  yery  nice 
and  friendly. 

'"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I 
should  like  eyerybody  to  leaye  the 
table  at  once,  and  then  we  could 
all  talk  pleasantly." 

' "  The  gentlemen  like  to  discuss 
politics,"  said  Mrs.  Appleton. 

' "  Politics  1"  said  Ella.  "  It  is 
the  claret  they  like  to  discuss. 
For,  when  I  was  a  yery  little  girl, 
I  listened.    There  was  not  a  single 
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word  of  politics.  Nothing  bnt 
wine^  and  all  abont  its  colour  and 
age^  and  stnpid  things  like  that" 

'Presently  they  came  into  the 
drawing-room — Mr.  Bayliss  last. 
He  came  and  sat  by  me,  and  began 
talking  about  Bedesbnry.  There 
is  something  I  do  not  understand 
about  Mr.  Bayliss.  He  is  not  at 
all  like  the  vulgar  millionaire  that 
we  read  of  in  books  and  picture 
to  ourselyes.  And  yet  he  is  osten- 
tatious. He  is  proud  of  eyery- 
thing  about  him.  He  talks  in  a 
loud  Toice.  I  do  not  think  he 
knows  Bedesbury  well,  but  he 
asked  about  all  sorts  of  people. 

'  "1  am  afraid/'  he  said,  so  loud 
that  I  nearly  jumped,  "lliat  you 
will  find  the  society  of  Esbrough 
dull  after  that  of  Bedesbury/' 

*"I  am  not  likely/'  I  replied, 
"  to  see  very  much  of  it" 

'"On  the  contrary/'  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  lordly  way,  "  we  hope 
that  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of 
ii  My  daughter  especially  wishes 
that  you  will  come  here  often/' 

'What  was  I  to  say?  Ella 
Bayliss  seems  very  nice,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  go  there  too  often, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  offend  my 
father's  employer.  I  think  of  the 
story  of  the  beggar -maid  who 
became  a  princess;  but  I  cannot 
remember  any  princess,  except 
Berthe  aux  grands  pieds,  who  be- 
came a  beggar-maid.  But  that  is 
something  like  my  position.  So  I 
laughed  and  said  he  was  very 
kind ;  and  then  he  turned  to  hiis 
daughter  and  told  her,  not  asked 
her,  to  fling. 

' "  Ella,  my  dear.-   Sing  to  us." 

'Ella  smiled  and  went  to  the 
piano.  I  followed  her,  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  red-fa^  master 
of  the  house.  Jack  and  Frank 
Perrymont  came  too.  Ella  sang 
an  Italian  song ;  one  of  the  kind 
that  requires  execution.  Then 
she  looked  triumphantly  at  me, 
and  asked  me  to  sing.    So  I  sang 


an  Irish  ballad  in  the  Irish  words 
that  my  father  taught  me.  And 
when  I  had  finished  there  was 
Frank  Perrymont  positiyely  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Jack  was  un- 
moved, no  doubt  thinking  about 
his  wheels. 

'"That  is  very  pretty.  Miss 
Cuolahan,"  shouted  Mr.  Bayliss. 
"Very  pretty  indeed.  What  is 
itr 

'"Only  an  old  Connaught  bal- 
lad, Mr.  Bayliss." 

' "  Ah !"  he  cried ;  "  your  father 
taught  it  you.  That  is  not  Bedes- 
bury work.  Your  lather's  ances- 
tors were  great  people  once  in 
Ireland." 

'  I  laughed. 

' "  You  ought  to  be  called  the 
Coimtess  of  Connaught,  Norah," 
said  Jack,  "if  your  grandfathers 
had  known  how  to  keep  their 
own." 

'  "  And  as  for  you,  Armstrong," 
said  Captain  Perrymont/'  you  ought 
to  be  called  Jack  the  Disinherited, 
for  your  grandfathers  certainly 
could  not  keep  what  they  had." 

'AH  of  a  sudden  Isaw  Mr.  Bay- 
liss turn  pale,  quite  white,  and 
shiver  all  over,  as  if  ^he  was  going 
to  fall.  He  was  at  the  window, 
and  no  one  saw  him  except  me. 
I  said  nothing,  but  got  quietly 
across  the  room  to  him.  He  was 
still  pale,  but  was  recovering. 

' "  Are  you  not  iU,  Mr.  Bayliss  ?' 
I  asked,  "  Shall  I  get  you  a  glass 
of  water,  quietly?  The  oUiera 
have  not  noticed." 

'He  shook  his  head  and  satdown 
silent.  I  staid  with  him  as  if 
he  was  talking,  and  they  went  on 
singing.  Presently  he  turned 
round,  looking  very  much  softer. 

' "  You  are  a  good  girl/'  he  said. 
"  If  Ella  had  seen  it  she  would 
have  made  a  fuss,  and  we  should 
have  had  doctors  and  all  sorts  of 
things:  a  very  good  girl.  I  some- 
times get  a  sudden  turn  like  that. 
Anything    brings   it  on.     It  is 
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<q[iiite  nnezpeoted.  Say  nothing 
«bont  it  to  Armstrong  or  anybody. 
A  very  good  girl." 

'  He  took  my  hand  in  both  hia, 
and  gave  it  quite  a  series  of  pater- 
nal taps.  I  was  very  glad  he  did 
not,  like  Mr.  Fortescne,  assert  the 
privilege  of  age.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  old  enough  yet,  and  is  bnly 
waiting  for  a  year  or  two  more, 
jnst  to  torn  his  brown  hair  white. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  kissed  by 
Mr.  Bayliss. 

'  After  that  I  sang  one  or  two 
duets  with  Ella  Bayliss,  and  then 
Frank  Perrymont — I  have  got 
into  the  way  of  writing  about  him 
by  his  Christian  name — made  some 
very  pretty  compliments  to  both 
of  us.  I  think  I  told  you  that  he 
is  a  kind  of  poet — say,  that  he  has 
indications  of  a  tendency  to  poetry; 
and  then  we  came  away.  Jack 
and  I  walked  home ;  it  is  about  a 
mile,  and  we  had  a  talk,  such  a 
nice  talk.  I  wish  it  was  always 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  that 
Jack  was  always  talking  to  me. 

'  He  was  not  thinking  about  his 
wheels  when  I  was  singing,  after 
all,  though  I  thought  he  was. 

' "  Noxah,"  he  said,  "you  sing  ten 
times  as  well  as  Ella  Bayliss.  She 
sings  as  if  the  words  and  the  air 
were  nothing,  and  the  execution 
everything.  Now,  yon  sing  as  if 
you  had  lost  yourself  in  the  music'* 

'  Thanks  to  you,  dear. 

\"  You  should  hear  MissFerens 
sing,'*  I  say,  rather  weakly. 

' "  I  don't  want  to  hear  anybody 
«ing  except  you,  Norah."  And  then 
he  was  sOent  for  awhile.  Presently 
he  went  on:  "You  do  not  know, 
Noxah — ^you  cannot  think,  what  a 
•change  you  have  effected  in  our 
lives  and  thoughts.  Your  father  is 
4i  changed  man.  He  seems  to  havo 
become  suddenly  refined  in  ex- 
pression as  well  as  thought  It  is 
your  doing,  Norah." 

' "  No— yours.  Jack.  He  told  me 
«o  himself." 


* "  Yours :  because,  if  you  had  not 
cpme  home,  I  should  have  left  him 
alone,  just  as  I  used  to  do,  without 
thinMng  of  the  possibilities  in  his 
nature.  And  as  for  me,  I  used  to 
think  about  nothing  but  my  me- 
chanics, and  set  to  work  every 
evening  from  seven  to  ten.  A 
dreary  life  it  used  to  be." 

* "  Except  when  you  went  to  Mrs. 
Merrion's." 

' "  Mrs.  Merrion  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,"  said  Jack.  I  am  sure 
he  turned  red — ^though,  in  the 
moonlight,  it  is  difficult  to  see  a 
blush  unless  you  look  quite  close, 
and  that,  of  course,  I  could  not  do. 

'"  I  do  not  like  her.  Jack,"  I 
said  very  seriously. 

'  He  laughed. 

' "  Jack,"  I  say,  "  I  wish  you 
would  not  go  to  Mrs.  Merrion's." 

' "  I  wish  I  had  never  gone 
there,"  he  replied  moodily,  for 
Jack.  "However,  I  dare  say  it 
will  come  right  somehow." 

' "  What  is  to  come  right?' 

'  "  See,"  said  Jack — "  there  is  a 
shooting  star." 

'  There  were  half-a-dozen,  one 
after  the  other,  like  pale  rockets, 
twinkling  for  a  moment  in  the 
darkness  and  disappearing, 

< «  Encore  nne  ^toile  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  file  et  disparatt." 
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That  is  B4r%pger,"  said  Jack, 
as  I  repeated  the  lines.  "  I  know 
the  pretty  poem.  T&ere  are  a  dozen 
different  ways  of  lookuig  at  the 
shooting  stars.  You  may  call  them 
the  souls  of  the  dying,  as  B4ranger 
did:  or  you  may  see  in  them  the 
wasted  powers  of  Nature,  and  try 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  why 
things  seem  made  for  nothing. 
Norah,  we  shall  find  out,  bit  by 
bit,  all  the  laws  of  the  universe : 
we  shall  make  disease  vanish,  we 
shall  make  most  men  reasonable 
and  lock  up  the  unreasonable,  so 
that  everybody  shall  be  happy: 
we  shall  live  as  long  as  Tubal 
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Gain:  we  shall  oonqner  matter 
and  make  the  unknown  forces  onr 
slaves — ^bnt  we  shall  never  answer 
that  great  difficulty^  the  waste  of 
Nature." 

'  I  do  not  understand  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  what,  he  meant. 
But  he  went  on,  and  oh  1  my  dear, 
I  should  like  Jack  to  talk  for 
ever. 

'  "  They  talk  about  the  perfect- 
ibility of  humanity.  Norah,  we 
can't  be  perfect.  There  will  always 
be  the  same  tendencies  to  selfish- 
ness and  luxury.  We  may  educate, 
but  that  is  little  use.  Men  and 
women  will  only  gradually  grow 
better,  and  they  never  will  grow 
best.  There  is  a  curve  in  mathe- 
matics, Norah — a  graceful,  beau- 
tiful curve — and  there  is  a  line 
which  you  may  draw  such  that  it 
grows  nearer  and  nearer  every 
moment,  but  it  never  touches  it." 

'  "  But  it  must  touch  it,  some 
time.  Jack." 

' "  No,  it  never  touches  it — till 
eternity." 

'I  pressed  his  arm,  and  said 
nothing. 

' "  In  eternity  the  asymptote  " — 
I  asked  Jack  next  day  how  he 
spelt  it,  and  he  showed  me  with  a 
drawing  of  the  curve — "  the  asym- 
ptote touches  the  curve.  Then  the 
longing  is  realised :  the  bridegroom 
meets  the  bride,  and  tells  her 
everything.  My  Norah," — he  called 
me  his  Norah — "  we  are  like  the 
bride,  longing  to  know  things. 
We  learn  a  little  here  and  there, 
but  full  knowledge  and  mastery 
are  only  to  be  gained — in  Eter- 
nity." 


'  We  reached  home.  My  father 
was  sitting  up  for  us,  and  I  wai^ 
full  of  solemn  thoughts.  He  was 
reading,  but  he  put  away  the  book 
as  we  came  in. 

'  "  You  have  had  a  pleasant 
evening,  alaunah  ?"  he  said,  taking 
my  two  hands  in  his,  with  his 
sweet  affectionate  voice.  "  Yon 
look  as  bright  as  the  flowers  in 
May.  And  her  beautiful  dress  and 
all.  Jack,  sure  'tis  an  angel  from 
heaven  come  to  live  with  us !" 

'  And  then  we  had  prayers, 
which  my  father  reads  now,  and  we 
went  to  bed. 

'  Oh !  dear  Miss  Ferens,  to  you  I 
can  say  anything,  and  I  know  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  life  is 
fuller  and  richer  than  it  was  at 
Bedesbury.  The  men  with  whom 
I  live  do  not  look  on  things  as  you 
and  I  did,  but  perhaps  their  views 
are  broader  than  ours.  Jack  speaks 
from  all  his  knowledge  gained  from 
books,  but  my  father  from  all  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  world. 
And,  somehow,  there  is  a  sadness 
in  both.  I  am  very  happy,  too 
happy  sometimes,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  odious  Mrs.  Merrion  oppo- 
site, who  sits  at  the  window  and 
beckons  me  to  go  over  to  her,  and 
says  horrible  things  about  people 
and  things.  I  wish  I  knew  some- 
thing about  her.  She  never  talks 
about  her  husband,  and  is  always 
trying  to  tell  me  things  that  I 
know  are  wrong  to  hear,  about 
London.  What  a  cruel  misfortune 
it  must  be  to  have  to  live  in 
London  I 

*  Your  OWE  dearest  Nobah.' 


{To  he  continued.) 
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rS  other  day  I  was  leisurely 
strolling  through  Leicester 
Square,  when  my  attention  was 
Attracted  by  two  little  books  flap- 
ping in  the  wind  on  boards  at  an 
Auctioneer's  portal  I  knew  they 
were  catalogues  of  a  sale ;  but  to 
my  idle  fisincy  they  looked  just 
like  a  pair  of  eager  little  white 
wings  yehemently  fluttering  to 
beckon  me.  I  paused:  they 
seemed  to  be  still  at  the  instant 
I  did  so,  as  suddenly  motionless 
AS  a  flag  when  the  breeze  drops. 
I  went  on ;  they  began  again  more 
restlessly  than  eyer.  A  coinci- 
dence, I  thought  to  myself — ^my  cu- 
riosity, though,  sufficiently  aroused 
for  me  to  go  and  see  what  these 
catalogues  contained.  There  might 
be  a  possibility  that  something 
good,  for  me  would  come  out  of 
what  was  at  least  an  odd  circum- 
«tance.  My  work  was  oyer  for  the 
day;  I  was  bent  homewards:  so, 
passing  the  bewitched  catalogues, 
that  hung  loosely  as  I  passed,  I 
went  upstairs,  resolyed  to  deyote 
at  least  a  few  minutes  in  the  cause 
of  my  weird  summoners.  A  sale 
•of  musical  instruments  and  music 
was  proceeding.  Just  as  I  entered, 
the  auctioneer  was  putting  up  a 
most  iminyiting  dirty  brown  par- 
•cel,  carelessly  tied  together  with  a 
piece  of  rope  that  was  still  further 
lacerating  its  already  jagged  edges. 
^  A  rare  and  yaluable  collection  of 
the  sonatas  of  Mozart,  dementi, 
and  Dussek,  gentlemen,'  he  called 
out,  looking  steadflEustly  at  me. 
'An  opportunity  that  will  not 
•occur  again  in  a  hurry.  Fiye 
shillings  only  bid  for  this  rare 
and  yaluable  collection  .  .  .  quite 
•<som-plete,  gentlemen  ....  Fiye 
shillings  only  •  .  .  six,  thank  you 
....  seyen,  eight,  nine  .  %  J  (I 
stretched  my  neck  to  look  more 


closely  at  the  dirty  bundle  of  waste 
paper  that  seemed  to  me  selling  at 
an  absurd  price).  *  Ten,  sir — 
thank  you.  Ten  shillings  bid, 
ten — ^this  rare  and  yaluable  col- 
lection of  classical  sonatas  going 
for  ten  shillings  only,  going,  gone  V 
....  A  sharp  knock  of  the 
hammer,  and  hardly  recognising 
how  or  why,  I  found  myself,  to  my 
astonishment,  sole  possessor  of  the 
ancient  package,  with  ten  shillings 
to  pay. 

Disgusted  with  the  superstitious 
whim  that  had  let  me  in  for  so 
bad  a  bargain  —  with  the  auc- 
tioneer, the  package,  the  cata- 
logues, and  eyerything  concerned, 
I  ill-humouredly  pushed  aside  the 
porters  who  were  besieging  me 
with  eager  offers  to  'take  the 
parcel  to  the  carriage,'  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  dust-marks  on  my 
new  frock-coat,  bore  my  ill-gotten 
goods  to  a  hansom  and  returned 
home.  Determined  to  know  the 
worst,  I  examined  the  music  at 
once.  I  had  indeed  been  misled 
by  the  fluttering  books!  The  so- 
natas were  worthless,  being  an 
obsolete  edition,  the  paper  yellow 
and  greasy  with  age.  I  was  lift- 
ing them  to  stow  them  away  in 
the  fEurthest  corner  of  a  cupboard, 
when  the  following  MSS.,  unsigned, 
and  written  in  a  crabbed  hand- 
writing, difficult  to  decipher,  fell 
out 

A  humble  follower  of  music  in 
this  great  city,  which  is,  in  my 
estimation,  a  truer  fostering  home 
for  the  arts  than  any  other  capital 
in  the  world, — ^it  is  my  yearly  cus- 
tom (if  Flutus  smiles)  to  yisit  other 
countries  during  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion, and  discoyer  what  treatment 
she  receiyes  at  the  hands  of  our 
brethren  abroad.     This  summer, 
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a  waUdng  tour  through  Mid-Ger- 
many seemed  to  me  the  most  de- 
sirable way  of  spending  my  holi- 
day ;  so  my  knapsack  and  I  might 
be  met  wanderhig  through  BMne 
and  MoseUe-land^  pausing  awhile 
where  anything  in  the  way  of  good 
mnsic  was  going  on.  Though  Eng- 
lish bom  and  bred,  I  haye  been  a 
true  admirer  of  Qermany  oyer  since 
I  studied  for  two  or  three  years 
at  Leipzig ;  and  therefore,  when  I 
a£Srm  that  I  heard  nothing  there 
in  the  way  of  an  orchestra  to  ap- 
proach those  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  in  London,  my  unprejudiced 
opinion  may  be  belieyed. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be 
unprejudiced  1  So  few  people  are, 
especially  musical  people.  I  am. 
Nourished  at  the  inexhaustible 
founts  of  genius  possessed  by  the 
old  masters,  and  naturally  gifted 
with  musical  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  I  can  acknowledge  merit 
whereyer  it  comes  beneath  my 
notice  (which  is  yery  seldom). 
Measured  by  the  giants  of  the 
past,  those  who  are  dignified  by 
the  name  of  composers  nowadays 
are  mere  miserable  pigmies.  Ne- 
yertheless,  when  anything  new 
comes  out  I  go  to  hear  it,  as  a 
sort  of  duty,  and  thereby  occurred 
the  little  adyenture  that  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

It  shows  how  mad  the  hero  of 
the  incident  was  to  be  blind  to  the 
character  impressed  upon  my  coun- 
tenance. Often,  when  looking  in 
the  glass,  I  see  with  pleasure  that 
no  one  could  fail  to  recognise  in 
my  face  my  superiority  oyer  other 
men,  as  well  as  my  dignity  of  in- 
tellect and  noble  mind.  It  is 
known  among  my  friends,  that 
although  I  make  a  tolerable  in- 
come, and  haye  a  certain  place 
among  English  musicians  (who, 
while  secretly  hating  one  another, 
make  common  cause  against  those 
detestable  foreigners),  the  place  I 
should  properly  occupy  in  the  mu- 


sical world  is  usurped  by  a  fellow 
fiK>m  abroad,  who  was  helped  by 
his  letters  of  introduction,  and 
consequent  influence  with  the 
yenal  press,  to  establish  himself 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  before  any 
one  was  aware  of  him.  We  all* 
seem  to  uphold  him,  simply  be- 
cause, in  our  own  interest,  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  his  many 
supporters;  but  myriads  think 
.they  are  better  entitled  to  the 
position  than  he  is.  This  is  mere 
yanity  and  pretension  on  their 
part,  but  I — I  am  the  man  who* 
should  be  receiying  the  income, 
and  enjoying  the  reputation  that 
unjustly  fidlB  to  the  lot  of  that 
pretentious  upstart. 

(This  is  irreleyant — ^but  my 
wrongs  rankle,  and  are  eyer 
bursting  out  in  spite  of  myself; 
noble  natures  glorified  by  genius 
cannot  dissemble,  and  indeed  it  w 
beneath  them  to  do  so.) 

One  reason  why  I  always  go  ta 
hear  new  music  (especially  any- 
thing that  has  been  talked  about 
abroad)  is,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  judge  of  anything 
from  what  one  reads  in  the  papers. 
Those  crawling  worms  of  critics 
are  mere  timesenrers,  burrowing  int 
the  dust  at  the  feet  of  so-called 
celebrities,  and  leading  the  publio 
astray  to  serye  their  own  interestn, 
instead  of  doing  what  they  ought^ 
discoyering  and  bringing  before  its 
notice  that  true  merit  which  is 
elbowed  aside  and  thrust  into 
comers  from  which  it  is  too 
modest  to  emerge.  Even  when 
they  haye  the  opportunity  pal- 
pably giyen  them  to  acknowledge 
genius,  they  will  not  ayail  them- 
selyes  of  it.  For  instance,  I,  who 
indeed  haye  only  to  be  justly 
heard  to  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  first  liying  instrumentalists> 
am  obliged  (by  the  machinations 
of  my  enemies,  who  haye  sue* 
ceeded  in  excluding  me  from  the 
yarious  musical  societies)  to  giye. 
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a  eonoert  every  year,  which  is  duly 
adyertiBed  in  the  leading  journals 
as  my  '  Annual  Grand  Concert/ 
But  in  yain  do  I»  with  the  for- 
giving spirit  that  characterises 
tme  greatness,  forward  tickets 
to  the  yarions  editors,  as  well  as 
privately  to  the  critics;  year  after 
year  the  ignorant,  corrupt  scoun- 
drels ignore  my  very  existence. 
I  go  to  the  expense  of  ordering  all 
the  papers  to  be  sent  to  me,  and 
when  they  arrive,  damp  from  the 
press,  I  tear  them  open  and  scan 
their  columns,  but  to  toss  them 
contemptuously  into  the  comer. 
The  persecution  has  continued, 
my  noblest  efforts  are  insulted  by 
the  degrading  silence  of  this  scum 
of  the  literary  world.  Others  come 
to  me  with  the  same  plaints,  but 
with  the  usual  run  of  these  I  can- 
not sympathise ;  for  if  mediocrity 
were  to  be  hauled  out  and  re- 
joiced over,  the  papers  would  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  My  cause  of 
complaint  is,  that  when  an  excep- 
tional case  of  unrecognised  talent 
exists,  like  mine,  they  are  too  ig- 
norant, careless,  or  envious,  to  help 
it  into  the  light  where  it  should 
properly  flourish. 

Little  do  the  public  know,  when 
they  sit  placidly  enjoying  the  dul- 
cet strains  of  their  favourite  sing- 
ers and  instrumentalists,  what 
meanness,  arrogance,  bitterness, 
malice,  and  conceit  are  veiled  be- 
neath that  charming  mien  1  How, 
perhaps,  the  two  who  smile  sweetly 
at  each  other  over  their  duet  are 
in  reality  at  daggers  drawn,  and 
will  go  scowling  at  one  another 
into  the  artists'  room,  to  subside 
into  attitudes  of  dignified  disdain, 
or  to  talk  at  one  another  with 
some  one  else!  A  few  great 
souls,  like  myself,  hold  aloof  from 
this  sort  of  thing.  True  excel- 
lence soars  above  mean  jealousies, 
and  surveys  the  public  and  its  pets 
with  a  mute  and  pitying  forbear- 
ance. 


The  public  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
indeed,  because  it  is  so  easily 
flattered  by  the  caterers  who  laugh 
at  it  in  their  sleeve.  /  love  Handel, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  the 
others,  because  I  understand  their 
beauties ;  but  you  will  not  make 
me  believe  that  the  hundreds  who 
patiently  sit  out  programmes  which 
are  a  surfeit  to  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  professionals  do  so  because 
they  really  like  it.  Not  a  bit  of 
it  They  do  it  because  it  raises 
them  in  their  own  estimation  to 
believe  themselves  musical,  and 
gives  them  a  certain  reputation 
among  their  friends.  More  money 
is  coined  through  vanity  than 
through  any  other  human  passion. 
One  of  my  greatest  consolations  is 
to  think  that,  at  least,  this  defect 
does  not  sully  me,  for  I  am  given 
rather  to  underestimate  myself 
than  the  reverse. 

As  I  strolled  along  the  dusty 
German  roads — refreshing  myself 
at  intervals  with  the  various  sour 
compounds  and  drinks  that  the 
wayside  hostelries  furnish  as  re- 
freshment for  travellers — I  was 
haunted  by  the  shadows  of  all 
this  hoUowness  and  trickery,  and 
refreshed  myself  by  meditating 
on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  on 
the  real  beauty  of  which  no  de- 
fects in  her  followers  can  ever  rob 
Music.  Music  is,  first  of  all,  so 
absolutely  and  beautifully  vague. 
The  composers  hardly  knew  what 
they  meant  themselves  when  their 
magnificent  inspirations  welled  up 
in  their  souls,  and  after,  I  may 
say,  centuries  of  speculation,  no 
one  has  yet  clearly  discovered, 
though  every  one,  doubtless,  holds 
a  different  opinion.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  an  art  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men,  and  to  mean  anything  you 
like,  while  no  one  can  disprove 
your  idea,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Then  the  great  works  of  the  old 
composers  are  so  calming  to  the 
mind.    One  feels  so  superior  when 
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playing  oi  listening  to  the  mag- 
nificently scientific  intricacies  of 
Bach — that  impress  the  unedu- 
cated ear  as  being  nothing  better 
than  a  series  of  discords,  though 
the  possessors  of  uneducated  ears 
rarely  haye  the  courage  to  say  so. 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
childish  melodies  Mozart  so  inno- 
cently babbles,  are  saved  from  ba- 
thos by  their  scholarlike  and  some- 
times profound  treatment ;  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  ennobling 
effect  upon  the  mind  (their  study 
has  done  much  to  aid  my  adyanced 
moral  development),  it  is  agreeable 
to  be  able  to  exclaim  at  the  first 
half-dozen  bars  of  any  of  his  works 
—Beethoven  1 

There  is  no  question,  too,  that 
the  increased  study  of  music  is 
greatly  calculated  to  form  amiable 
qualities  in  the  young  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Sisters  learn  to  agree 
while  practising  duets,  young 
lady  friends  to  admire  each  other's 
performances  without  bringing 
their  own  into  the  question,  and 
choirs  and  amateur  societies  are 
noted  for  polite  conduct  and  ab- 
sence of  petty  bickerings  and 
backbitings  among  their  members. 
These  thoughts,  I  say,  refreshed 
me,  as  after  a  long  day's  pedes- 
trianism,  I  walked  wearily  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Heidelberg 
one  summer  evening  in  search  of 
an  hotel.  Heidelberg  lies  in  a 
narrow  valley,  and  one  would 
eijoy  the  somewhat  theatrically 
romantic  spot,  where  the  red  castle 
ruins  and  white  town  nestle  into 
the  wooded  mountainside,  far 
more  were  the  ventilation  of  the 
town  itself  better  organised.  A 
fete  was  proceeding,  and  numbers 
of  little  girls  in  white,  veiled  and 
wreathed,  were  to  be  met  hurry- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  The 
students,  swaggering  about  in  their 
gold-banded  caps,  seem  to  do  more 
duelling  than  anything  else,  for 
their    faces,    one   and  all,  were 


thickly  gashed  with  sword-cuts 
in  every  stage  of  cicatrisation.  The 
hotel  that  at  last  became  my  har- 
bour of  refuge  was  a  big  one, 
partially  overlooking  the  muddy 
Neckar.  My  room  was  brown  of 
aspect  and  odour,  recalling  every 
shade  and  stage  of  coffee;  and 
the  corridors  and  staircases  were 
haunted  by  the  savoury  ghosts 
of  departed  tables-d'hote.  Next 
morning  I  walked  up  and  in- 
spected the  castle  ruins,  returning 
just  in  time  for  the  mid-day  public 
repast  the  Germans  call  dinner. 
The  two  long  tables  were  nearly 
filled  as  I  entered,  but  one  of  the 
waiters,  looking  out  for  kreutzers, 
managed  to  find  me  a  place  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  dishes  were 
to  appear.  My  neighbours  on 
either  side  were  females,  German 
in  appearance  and  in  the  unem- 
barrassed, noisy  gusto  with  which 
they  imbibed  the  floury  hot  water 
I  declined  to  regard  as  soup.  After 
mightily  astonlshiDg  the  waiters 
by  my  repeated  refusals  of  the  de- 
licacy, I  amused  myself,  while 
waiting  for  the  next  course,  by  ex- 
amining my  vis-orvis  through  my 
eye-glass.  He  was  a  young  man, 
with  long,  fair  hair,  and  a  nose 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  tried  to 
start  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
failed.  The  serious  manner  with 
which  he  sopped  up  the  last  dregs  of 
the  floury  compound  with  a  hunch 
of  sour  bread,  and  his  air  of  mystic 
preoccupation,  reminded  me  of 
some  one  I  had  seen  somewhere, 
and  ought  to  know.  He,  too, 
after  wiping  the  last  drops  from 
his  spoon  with  a  fresh  morsel  of 
bread  (the  Germans  are  an  econo- 
mical race,  and  deserve  to  prosper), 
looked  up  with  a  sort  of  puzzled 
recognition.  'Pardon  me,  sare,' 
he  said  in  English,  bending  for- 
ward, 'but  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  you.'  Bowing  somewhat 
stiffly  (I  am  always  suspicious  of 
strangers),  I  said  my  memory  was 
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at  fAvlt,  perhaps  he  eotdd  oblige 
me  by  recalling  the  occasion  on 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing him.  He  rubbed  his  forehead 
thoughtfully,  and  then  suddenly 
exclaimed  in  Glerman, '  Ach  Gott ! 
but  I  remember  now ;  how  stupid 
I  am!    Of  course  you  are  Herr 

Z ,  the  distinguished  musician. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  you  at  the  last  W 

concert  in  London,  and  we  had  a 
little  conyersation  together  about 
the  great  master.' 

Whateyer  possessed  me  to  haye 
forgotten  the  circumstance  ?  Out 
of  curiosity  I  had  gone  to  hear 
some  of  what  they  call '  music  of 
the  future '  at  one  of  a  series  of 
concerts  giyen  during  the  season 
by  its  upholders  in  London,  and 
eome  meddling  friend  had  intro- 
duced this  rampant  W—ite  to 
me.  He  bored  me  with  his  musi- 
cal mysticism  for  the  remainder 
of  the  eyening ;  in  fact,  I  had  a 
nightmare  afterwards,  and  thought 
I  was  changed  into  a  conductor's 
desk  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
new  theories,  and  had  the  whole 
performance  to  endure  oyer  again 
in  that  disagreeable  proximity  to 
the  orchestra.  Had  I  recollected 
him  I  would  haye  instantly  moyed 
off  to  some  other  seat,  but  now  it 
was  too  late ;  I  was  in  for  it. 

'I  think  I  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance,' I  remarked,  as  coldly 
as  I  could.  '  But  my  clearest  im- 
pression of  that  eyening  is  how  it 
made  me  reyel  afterwards  in  the 
lucid  beauty  of  Beethoyen,  eyen 
enjoying  by  contrast  the  artistic 
simplicity  of  good  old  ClementL' 

He  shook  his  head  with  what  I 
should  term  a  derisiye  smile. 

'  Such  is  the  usual  talk  of  the 
*'  uninitiated," '  he  said.  '  Poor 
people  1  it  is  no  use  being  angry 
with  them,  for  they  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  ignorance 
of  their  forefathers.  But  you, 
my  dear  sir,  I  can  see  by  the 


genius  sparkling  in  your  eyes,  and 
the  depth  of  learning  indicated  by 
your  brow,  will  haye  but  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  we  commenced 
on  that  auspicious  occasion,  to 
become  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished conyerts  I' 

Out  of  breath  with  yolubility, 
he  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  re- 
garded me,  as  the  French  say, 
'  with  effusion.'  I  did  not  respond 
to  his  extraordinary  tirade,  which 
I  should  haye  set  down  as  mild 
lunacy  had  he  not  shown  that 
some  remnant  of  sanity  still  huog 
about  his  brain  by  recognising  the 
intellect  displayed  in  my  counte- 
nance. Indeed,  he  seemed,  like  so 
many  others  haye  done,  to  feel 
instinctiye  yeneration  and  reyer- 
ence  for  me  at  first  sight,  and 
compassion  inspired  me  with  the 
generous  desire,  if  possible,  to  re- 
claim this  poor  young  being  from 
the  misty  mazes  of  "W — ^rism. 

'  Now  that  I  come  to  think,'  I 
said  affably  (the  German  language, 
like  many  others,  comes  easily  to 
my  bidding),  '  I  do  remember  our 
conyersation  that  eyening  with 
interest,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  we 
were  to  continue  it,  it  might  in- 
deed be  attended  with  beneficial 
results.' 

'  I  do  not  think  it,  I  know  it,' 
he  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  '  I 
who  haye  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  master— I  haye  only  to — ' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  inter- 
rupted (indeed  I  feared  he  was  too 
far  gone  to  be  benefited  by  eyen 
my  arguments), '  you  mistake  my 
meaning.  I  hoped  that  one  whose 
opinion  has  so  much  weight  as 
mine  might,  if  you  were  to  listen 
calmly,  bring  you  to  your  right 
mind,  and  make  you  see  that  what 
you  consider  to  be  music  is  mere 
senseless  rhodomontade,  sufficient 
to  make  the  yery  ashes  of  Beetho- 
yen and  his  compeers  shudder  in 
their  grayes.' 

'  Sir,'  exclaimed  my  queer  ac- 
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qualntatioe,  springing  np  and 
wildly  striking  his  breast,  '  insult 
me  as  yoa  please.  I  am  too  de- 
moted to  the  great  Cause  to  be 
inflnenoed  by  personal  considera- 
tions ;  bat  do  not  insult  the  Cause, 
for,  Gott  in  HiHunel!  if  you  do  I 
ahall  be  obliged  to  demand  satis- 
faction.' 

He  adTanoed  as  he  spoke  (I  too 
had  risen  from  table),  and  hissed 
out  the  concluding  words  in  a 
tragic  whisper.  Ugly  yisions  of 
the  students  with  their  tattooed 
noses,  foreheads,  and  cheeks,  rose 
up  before  me.  Musically  deyeloped 
as  I  am,  I  should  be  nowhere  with 
a  sword  in  my  hand.  I  thought 
I  had  better  giTC  up  the  idea  of 
teaching  this  youngster  sense,  as 
being  hardly  worth  the  while,  and, 
indeed,  almost  beneath  my  dignity. 
So  I  made  him  a  cool  bow,  and 
abruptly,  though  preserving  my 
stateliness,  quitted  the  saloon. 
But  I  inquired  of  the  friendly 
waiter  whether  he  knew  anything 
of  the  man's  movements ;  and  on 
learning  he  was  expected  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  that  evening, 
determined  to  lock  myself  in  my 
room,  and  continue  my  'Satires 
on  the  Current  Musical  Articles 
of  the  Press/  which  is  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  leisure  hours;  for 
who  could  tell?— this  mania  of 
his  might  be  so  strong,  that  were 
we  to  meet  in  some  of  the  seques- 
tered walks  about  he  might  at- 
tempt my  life.  The  hours  passed 
by,  and  some  one  frequently  came 
and  tapped  at  the  door.  Not  in- 
tending to  be  disturbed  in  my 
occupation  (when  finished,  my 
'  Satires '  will  undermine  and  con- 
vulse the  musical  world  of  Lon- 
don), I  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
and  took  no  notice.  If  he  has 
caught  the  fighting  mania,  I 
thought,  he  may  call  out  one  of 
the  students  or  the  waiters,  any 
one  he  pleases ;  but  he  shall  not 
have   the    opportunity  of   prac- 


tising upon  me.  The  sunbeams 
grew  longer  and  redder,  faint  sug- 
gestions of  supper  floated  in  at 
the  windows,  but  I  remained 
heroically  at  my  post,  regardless 
of  hunger,  in  my  determination 
that  the  world  should  not  prema- 
turely lose  a  being  whose  value  it 
may  yet  be  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
cognise. At  last  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  to  write  or  read,  and  think- 
ing he  must  certainly  be  gone  by 
this  time,  I  rose  to  open  the  door 
and  reconnoitre,  when  I  saw  a 
letter  that  had  been  pushed  under 
the  door  lying  at  my  feet.  It  was 
directed,  with  many  flourishes,  to 
the  Wohlgebomer  Herr  Professor 

Z ,  aus  London,'  and  ran  as 

follows  :^ 

'  Most  highly  honottred  Sib, 

'  Beflection  has  convinced  me 
that  my  forgetfulness  of  your  rash 
speech  this  afternoon  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  Great  Cause : 
that,  as  you  know  not  what  you 
said,  you  could  hardly  be  held 
responsible  for  what,  from  any  one 
else,  I  should  have  held  as  a  deadly 
insult  demanding  instant  satisfac- 
tion. For  I  firmly  believe,  after  I 
have  revealed  to  you  some  of  those 
mysteries  which  we,  Hts  Disciples^ 
feel  bound  to  keep  for  the  present 
from  the  world  as  yet  so  unpre- 
pared to  receive  them — the  first 
rays  of  the  light  of  Faith  will 
shine  upon  your  benighted  soul. 

'  Could  you  but  see  and  talk  with 
him,  your  conversion  would  be  a 
certainty  I  In  our  mighty  Meister 
you  would,  as  we  do,  recognise  the 
Christ  of  Music — Music  itself  em- 
bodied in  human  form.  (I  myself 
hold  Misst  and  Belho  to  be  the 
Peter  and  John  of  his  apostles.) 
And  you  would,  like  us,  be  in- 
flamed by  his  mystical  Phrases — 
often  after  reflection  still  incom- 
prehensible to  our  feeble  intellects. 
(I  am  aware  that  some  narrow- 
minded  idiots  would  object  to  this 
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simile^  bnt  happily  for  yon  and  me^ 
we  aie  not  of  them !) 

'  Enow  then,  0  most  highly 
respected  Professor,  that  the  tme 
theories  of  our  Meister  are  not  at 
present  to  be  made  manifest  to 
mankind  in  general.  He  hides  the 
Spirit  of  his  great  Mission,  until, 
by  his  writings  and  compositions, 
he  shall  haye  prepared  the  soil  to 
receive  the  seed.  Until  he  came, 
the  world  was  truly  in  musical 
darkness^  and  even  yet  knows 
him  not  All  those  poor  old  pot- 
terers.  Bach,  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Mozart  (how  weary  one  is  of  their 
very  names !)  groped  a  little,  feebly, 
in  the  disxnal  obscurity,  but  the 
utmost  they  could  do  was  to  His 
work  as  work  done  in  the  black- 
ness of  night  to  that  executed  in 
the  broadest  brilliancy  of  the  sun. 
Of  course  (as  he  says),  men  must 
be  gradually  brought  to  see  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  notions:  error 
cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  day,  and, 
feeble  infants  in  their  musical  de- 
velopment, their  minds  must  be 
gently  prepared  for  their  education, 
and  even  humoured  at  first  in  their 
conceits  about  the  so-called  clas- 
sical composers.  This  wise  plan 
was  disclcMed  to  me  one  day,  when, 
following  him  reverently  through 
an  apartment  in  His  House,  I 
paused  astounded  to  see  the  visages 
of  those  poor  old  doters  gazing 
down  upon  me  from  the  walls. 
The  most  noble  selfHsacrifioing 
Being  divined  my  thoughts.  With 
an  expression  of  ineffable  benig- 
nity that  haunts  me  stiU,  and  a 
deprecating  wave  of  the  hand  that 
was  in  itself  sufficient  apology  for 
their  excessively  undue  exaltation, 
he  said,  "Poor  old  fellows,  they 
did  what  they  could,"  and  passed 
on. 

'  And  now  to  tell  you  a  few  of  his 
axioms,  though  I  fear  it  is  almost 
treasonable  to  do  so.  I  can  only 
confide  in  your  honour  to  retain 
them  for  the  present  in  the  secrecy 


of  your  innermost  consciousness, 
meanwhile  comforting  myself  with 
the  thought  that  a  deeply  reason- 
ing intellect  such  as  yours  will, 
from  what  you  have  already  heard 
of  Thb  Compositions,  have  parti- 
ally divined  them. 

'  I  will  select  one  or  two  front 
those  which  are  confided  to  ordi- 
nary disciples.  Some  there  are 
which  are  still  hidden  from  all 
but  the  chosen  few  apostles,  and 
these  can  only  comprehend  them 
when  in  one  of  the  ecstasies  that 
frequently  succeed  revelation.  (Ah, 
if  you  could  but  once  witness  one 
of  these  ecstasies,  your  conversion 
would  be  accomplished  without 
any  aid  of  mine  f) 

'  Axioms. 

'I.  Melody  is  a  mistake:  it 
must  cease  to  exist. 

'  True  Beauty  is  what  men  now 
call  Ugliness,  developed  to  its 
highest  extent. 

*  (NoTB. — ^The  height  of  our  am- 
bition should  be  to  produce  a  com- 
bination of  Discordant  Harmonies 
which  shall  be  really  more  dis- 
cordant than  Discord,  without 
being  actually  Discord.) 

'  III.  Musical  ears  are  now  in  a 
savage  state,  produced  by  long  de- 
pravity to  what  they  call  "Melody," 
as  well  as  the  mawkish  sounds  that 
have  hitherto  served  them  in  the 
place  of  music. 

'(Note. — Their  civilisation  to 
true  Beauty  of  Discordancy  and 
Formlessness  must  commence : 
Istly,  by  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  Tone  in  our  works,  and 
steady  increase  of  discordant  har- 
monies; 2ndly,  by  our  rapid  flight 
from  one  beautiful  discordancy  to 
another,  pausing  on  none,  until 
astonishment  mingled  with  bewil- 
derment is  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  work.  For 
this  mood  is  the  best  for  initia- 
tion. Weak  minds  (and  there  are 
many  such),  when  thoroughly  be- 
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Tvildered^  take  lefage  in  belief  aa 
the  easiest  solution  of  their  per- 
plexity. Among  these  we  haye 
made  many  conyerts^  and  with 
certainty  look  for  more. 

*  I  fear  while  I  make  this  ex- 
tract (from  the  1st  Chapter  of  the 
Meister's  3rd  Epistle  to  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Disciples)  that  I  am 
almost  disclosing  too  much;  but 
I  am  strengthened  by  my  interior 
conyiction  that  the  perusal  of  this 
letter  will  transform  you  from  a 
daring  infidel  into  a  humble  neo- 
phyte. To  continue:  you  may 
perhaps  wonder  why  we  still  pre- 
sent to  audiences  compositions 
written  by  our  Meister  simply 
as  means  to  an  end,  possessing  as 
they  do  (as  his  opera  "Vander- 
decken"  notably  does)  fragments 
of  that  which  sayage  hearers  call 
melody.  We  do  so  because  he  con- 
descended to  inyent  these  toys  to 
be  the  first  step  in  knowledge  for 
those  who  are  musically  in  their 
^rliest  babyhood.  (I  can  imagine 
his  humorous  smile  as  he  wrote 
them.)  Your  English  audiences, 
for  instance,  are  barely  bom  in  the 
world  of  music,  though  we  see 
eyery  reason  to  hope  their  growth 
will  be  rapid.  By  degrees,  watch- 
ing the  deyelopment  with  micro- 
scopic accuracy,  we  shall  discard 
the  humorous  works  and  com- 
mence initiation.  Others  are  un- 
wittingly assisting  our  design  by 
bringing  forward  the  works  of 
Euffe,  Barms,  and  others  among 
his  known  or  secret  followers. 
We  haye  eagerly  inquired  what 
-effect  was  produced  by  these  upon 
the  audiences.  We  were  told,  as- 
tonishment in  some,  uneasiness  in 
others,  a  decided  gloom  perceptible 
in  all.  Capital !  Once  get  a  Brit- 
ish audience  accustomed  to  a  thing, 
and  the  battle  is  half  won.  In- 
deed, we  often  say  among  our- 
fielyes,  that  eyen  now,  in  its  un- 
initiated state,  he  would  find  an 
agreeable  home  in    your  accom- 


modating isle,  for  money  would 
flow  more  freely  into  his  coffers 
there  than  here.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  noble  wel- 
come lately  afforded  to  the  apostle 
John,  I  mean  Belho. 

*  Yes,  the  English  audiences  are 
beginning  to  sniff  the  first  fumes 
of  reyelation;  but  their  powers 
of  inhalation  would  be  rapidly 
strengthened,  if  they  would,  like 
us,  partake  more  layishly  of  Beer, 
especially  during  performances, 
which  we  generally  sit  through 
with  our  neryes  lulled  into  a  half- 
dreamy  state  by  malt  and  hoiw. 
That  this  state  is  eminently  fitted 
to  receiye  Beyelation,  the  Meister 
thinks;  and  proyided  for  its  pro- 
duction when  the  question  of  the 
new  theatre  was  mooted.  His 
great  intelligence  adyerted  at  once 
to  beer.  "Without  gardens,  in 
which  to  walk  and  be  refreshed 
between  each  part "  (said  he),  "  the 
world  will  neyer  be  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  my  deyelopments. 
Neryes  in  their  ordinary  state  will 
refuse  the  series  of  thrilling  shocks 
produced  by  my  true  discordant 
beauty.  Therefore,  refreshing  sti- 
mulants, aided  by  fresh  air,  lamp- 
Ut  gardens,  and,  if  possible,  moon- 
light, will  be  required  to  lull  them 
into  the  necessary  submissiye 
apathy."  (I  should  suggest  a 
small  proportion  of  moonlight, 
etc.,  to  a  good  deal  of  beer.  But 
to  proceed.)  I  am  reminded  by 
this  of  one  of  our  Meister's  pro- 
phecies, those  which  he  utters 
sometimes  half  with  earnestness, 
half  with  his  own  winning  play- 
fulness. This  prophecy  was,  that 
some  century  perhaps  hence,  when 
his  disciples  and  followers  will 
haye  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  great  deyelopment  of 
discordant  beauty,  there  will  al- 
ways be,  at  the  entrances  to  opera- 
houses  and  concert-rooms, "  Trink- 
hallen"  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion)   where    each    auditor    may 
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prepare  himself  by  the  consninp- 
tion  of  an  opiate  drink  for  the 
snblimity  he  will  hare  to  endure. 
When  the  entire  andienee  is 
seated,  a  Preface  of  twenty  mi- 
nutes' silence  in  the  half-light  will 
take  place^  to  allow  the  opiate  to 
take  full  effect  upon  the  nerrous 
system.  One  by  one  the  perform- 
ing musicians  wUl  steal  in,  and  the 
performance  will  commence  with 
Pianissimo  Discordant  Beauties, 
the  amount  of  light  and  the 
strength  of  tone  to  be  simulta- 
neously but  gradually  increased 
until  the  nerves  of  the  audience 
are  raised  to  the  right  pitch  for 
bearing  the  Great  Crash. 

'I  earnestly  trust  I  haye  not 
disclosed  too  much  mystery,  and 
thereby  perhaps  retarded,  even 
ever  so  little,  your  conversion. 
That  premature  disclosures,  when 
his  mind  was  not  rightly  prepared 
to  receive  them,  once  drove  to 
madness  an  ardent  young  disciple, 
eyen  in  the  yery  presence  of  the 
Meister,  I  once  witnessed  to  my 
great  sorrow.  I  will  relate  how 
it  happened.  About  eight  of  us 
(u8  meaning,  I  may  without  vanity 
state,  some  of  his  choicest  adorers) 
were  assembled  in  the  apartment 
of  his  piano,  to  yenerate  the  mys-  * 
teries  of  his  playing.  Wrapt  in 
attenl^ve  devotion,  we  were  seated 
in  a  semicircle  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  instrument, 
listening  to  the  xmearthly  maz«s 
of  fifth  and  octave  passages  that 
were  flying  from  his  beloved  fin- 
gers, when  he  inquired  whether 
we  thought  we  could  bear  to  hear  a 
"  StUckchen  "  from  a  work  which 
was  reserved  to  blaze  upon  the 
world  ten  years  hence.  In  eager 
chorus  we  answered  "Yes."  "Then 
listen!"  he  solemnly  said,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  dashed 
into  the  keys  with  splendid  pas- 
sion. Heavens!  what  were  my 
emotions  on  hearing  those  extra- 
ordinary discordant  beauties  that 


fell  on  my  quivering  nerves  like 
fiery  sledge-hammers,  seeming  to 
rend  in  pieces  and  cast  from  them 
my  too  weakly  brain!  We  all 
bent  forward — rapt,  awed,  as- 
tounded— mouths  and  eyes  wide 
open,  and  wildly  clutching  at  our 
chairs,  on  the  extreme  edges  of 
which  we  were  balancing  our- 
selves. If  we  looked  as  we  felt» 
we  must  have  been  a  strange 
sight ;  and  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  us,  galvanised  by  that 
torrent  of  revelation  of  discordant 
beauty.  Heaven  alone  knows,  had 
not  our  dreadful  delight  and  ter- 
rible enjoyment  met  a  premature 
end.  One  among  us  (in  fact,  one^ 
of  our  most  promising  revelation- 
ists),  whose  eloquent  blue  eyes. 
were  for  ever  preaching  the  Meis- 
ter from  behind  his  spectacles, 
suddenly  started  up.  A  change 
had  come  over  him.  He,  usually 
lobster-red  when  excited,  looked 
in  a  sort  of  pale  frenzy.  Throw- 
ing up  his  arms,  he  literally  yelled 
out, "  Ach  Gott  I  es  ist  zu  sohreck- 
lich  I"  and  rushed  frantically  from 
the  Meister's  presence. 

'  The  Meister  himself  sprang  up. 
We  stood  transfixed  and  motion- 
less, the  shocking  truth  gradually 
dawning  upon  us.  The  revelation 
had  been  too  much  for  the  sensi-  • 
tive  brain  of  the  young  disciple, 
and  had  sent  him  mad.  Ours 
were  indeed  almost  overwhelmed 
with  excess  of  beauty;  but  his, 
doubtless  more  delicately  organ- 
ised, had  given  way.  The  Meister 
sadly  shook  his  head,  and  signifi- 
cantly tapped  his  forehead.  "  Fol- 
low the  poor  fellow,"  he  said,  "  or 
he  may  do  himself  a  mischief."  We 
pursued  him,  but  it  was  too  late. 
No  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found. 
His  rooms  were  closely  shut,  and, 
though  we  repeatedly  sought  him,, 
we  never  met  him  more. 

'  But  a  few  weeks  later  we  heard 
of  him.  We  were  sitting  together 
in  the  evening,  as  was  our  wont,. 
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socially  consuming  beer,  and 
watching  the  pale  smoke  curl  in 
fragrant  wreaths  from  our  pipes, 
when  one  who  had  been  the  bosom 
friend  of  our  unfortunate  com- 
I>anion  entered  in  great  perturba- 
tion. ''  It  is  all  over  1"  he  exclaimed, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
coYered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
"  What  ?"  we  shouted  simultane- 
ously. "  It  is  too  true/'  he  wailed ; 
"  it  is  all  oyer  with  him ;  there  is 
no  hope:  he  has  returned;  but 
how — how  do  you  think  I  found 
him?" 

' "  How  ?'  we  half  whispered, 
expectant  horror  on  our  faces, 
gathering  around  him. 

'  He  rose,  and  in  a  pathetic 
voice,  half  stifled  with  grief,  ut- 
tered these  appalling  words :  '*  He, 
so  young,  and  with  so  brilliant  an 
intellect,  to  be  thus  shattered  by 
madness  I  It  unmans  me!  My 
friends,  lunacy  has  assumed,  in 
his  case,  the  most  degrading  form 
— ^his  mind  is  lost  beyond  all  hope 
— he  is  a  driyelliDg  idiot :  for  I 
found  him  playing  (my  strength 
fails  me ;  how  shall  I  bear  to  tell 
you?) — playing  a  sonata  qf  Mo" 
mrt  r 

'  I,  too,  am  overcome  with  emo- 
tion while  recalling  the  scene,  for 
the  poor  fellow  never  recovered, 
and  is  now  hopelessly  insane,  even 
playing  Dussek  and  Clementi  in 
public 

'  I  shall  return  to  Heidelberg  in 
a  few  days,  and  will  bring  with 
me  the  Epistles  of  the  Meister 
for  you  to  read  if  I  find  you  in  a 
fit  state.    Until  then, 
*I  remain, 
*  Highly  esteemed  Sir, 
'  Your  obliged,'  &c.  &3. 

My  first  sensation  of  intense  in- 
<dignation  that  any  human  being 


should  dare  to  address  suchabewil- 
dered  piece  of  folly  to  me  changed 
into  one  of  pity  and  contempt  as  I 
proceeded.  Pity  for  the  unhappy 
maniac  who  wrote,  and  contempt  for 
the  miserable  stuff  that  seemed  to 
have  affected  his  brain.  And  then 
I  was  soothed  by  the  memory  of 
my  reflection,  when  I  first  heard 
some  of  the  compositions  alluded 
to  by  the  poor  creature,  which 
was,  that  the  man  who  penned 
that  must  be  mad,  as  well  as  all 
who  took  pleasure  in  listening  to  it. 
What  a  merciful  escape  it  has  been 
for  all  connected  with  me,  friends, 
pupils,  admirers  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future,  that  I  left  that 
madman  when  I  did ! 

Fearing  that  he  might  possibly 
return  before  the  time  alluded  to, 
I  packed  my  knapsack,  paid  my 
bill,  and  took  the  next  train 
Cologne-wards. 

I  have  since  made  inquiries,  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  my  mysterious  maniac.  The 
acquaintance  who  introduced  him 
to  me  forgot  his  name,  merely  re- 
membering the  fact  that  he  had 
brought  'one  of  them'  to  me. 
From  obscurity  he  emerged,  into 
obscurity  he  returned,  and  if  any 
more  of  the  followers  of  the  new 
school  resemble  him,  for  the  future 
I  shall  be  caref  ol  to  keep  out  of 
their  way. 


The  reader  who  has  been  pa- 
tient enough  to  wade  through  this 
eccentric  and  contradictory  docu- 
ment will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
me,  that  though  the  symptoms  of 
mental  aberration  vary  with  in- 
dividuals, there  does  exist  a  branch 
of  mania  that  deserves  the  title  of 
Musical  Madness. 

Flamikgo. 


-^m&i^Jh^ 


Br  JcLD  Vbbvb. 
CHAPTEB  I. 

A  pfera   AT  TBI   IflWFALAOB. 

^IBE, «  freBlideBpatch.'  'Telegraph  hourly  to  Tomsk, 

'Whence?'  General,  and  let  me  be  kept  au 

'  From  Tomak.'  eourant  of  all  that  occurs.' 

•Is  the  wire  cat  beyond  that  'Bire.lt  ahaUbe  done/anawered 

«ity  ?'  General  Eiasoff. 

'  Yea,  aire,  ainoe  yesterday.'  These   words   vere  exchanged 
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about  two  hours  after  midnight, 
at  the  moment  when  the  fSte  giyen 
at  the  New  Palace  was  at  the 
height  of  its  splendour. 

During  the  whole  evening  the 
bands  of  the  FrSobrajensky  and 
Paulowsky  regiments  had  played 
without  cessation  polkas,  ma- 
zurkas, schottisches,  and  waltzes 
from  among  the  choicest  of  their 
repertories.  Innumerable  couples 
of  dancers  whirled  through  the 
magnificent  saloons  of  the  palace, 
which  stood  at  a  few  paces  only 
from  the  'old  house  of  stones' — in 
former  days  the  scene  of  so  many 
terrible  dramas,  and  the  echoes 
of  whose  walls  were  this  night 
awakened  by  the  gay  strains  of 
the  musicians. 

The  grand-ohamberlain  of  the 
court  was,  besides,  well  seconded 
in  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties. 
The  grand-dukes  and  their  aides- 
de-camp,  the  chamberlains-in- 
waiting  and  other  officers  of  the 
palace,  presided  personally  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  dances.  The 
grand-duchesses,  coYered  with  dia- 
monds, the  ladies-in-waiting  in 
their  most  exquisite  costumes,  set 
the  example  to  the  wives  of  the 
military  and  civil  dignitaries  of 
the  ancient  'city  of  white  stone.' 
When,  therefore,  the  signal  for  the 
'  polonaise '  resounded  through  the 
saloons,  and  the  guests  of  all  ranks 
took  i>art  in  that  measured  pro- 
menade, which  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  has  all  the  importance  of  a  na- 
tional dance,  the  mingled  costumes, 
the  sweeping  robes  adorned  with 
lace,  and  uniforms  covered  with 
orders,  presented  a  scene  of  dazzling 
and  indescribable  splendour,  lighted 
by  hundreds  of  lustres  multiplied 
tenfold  by  reflection  in  the  numer- 
ous mirrors  adorning  the  walls. 

The  grand  saloon,  the  finest  of 
all  those  contained  in  the  New 
Palace,  formed  to  this  procession 
of  exalted  personages  and  splen- 
didly-dressed   women    a    frame 


worthy  of  the  magnificence  they 
displayed.  The  rich  ceiling,  with 
its  gilding  already  softened  by  the 
touch  of  time,  appeared  as  if 
glittering  with  stars.  The  em- 
broidered drapery  of  the  curtains 
and  doors,  falling  in  gorgeous  folds, 
assumed  rich  and  varied  hues, 
broken  by  the  shadows  of  the 
heavy  masses  of  damask. 

Through  the  panes  of  the  vast 
semicircular  bay-windows  the  light 
with  which  the  saloons  were  filled 
shone  forth  with  the  brilliancy 
of  a  conflagration,  vividly  illumi- 
nating the  gloom  in  which  for 
some  hours  the  palace  had  been 
shrouded.  The  attention  of  those 
of  the  guests  not  taking  part  in 
the  dancing  was  attracted  by  the 
contrast.  Besting  in  the  recesses 
of  .the  windows,  they  could  dis- 
cern, standing  out  dimly  in  the 
darkness,  the  vague  outlines  of 
the  countless  towers,  domes,  and 
spires  which  adorn  the  ancient 
city.  Below  the  sculptured  bal- 
conies were  visible  numerous  sen- 
tries, pacing  silently  up  and  down, 
their  rifles,  carried  horizontally  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  spikes  of 
their  helmets  glittering  like  flames 
in  the  glare  of  light  issuing  from 
the  palace.  The  steps  also  of  the 
I>atroIs  could  be  heard  beating  time 
on  the  stones  beneath  with  even 
more  regularity  than  the  feet  of 
the  dancers  on  the  floor  of  the 
saloons.  From  time  to  time  the 
watchword  was  repeated  from  post 
to  post,  and  occasionally  the  notes 
of  a  trumpet,  mingling  with  the 
strains  of  the  orchestra,  penetrated 
into  their  midst.  Still  farther 
down,  in  front  of  the  fa9ade,  dark 
masses  obscured  the  i^ys  of  light 
which  proceeded  from  the  windows 
of  the  New  Palace.  These  were 
boats  descending  the  course  of  a 
river,  whose  waters,  faintly  illu- 
mined by  the  twinkling  light  of  a 
few  lamps,  washed  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  terraces. 
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The  prineipal  perBonage  who  has 
been  mentioned,  the  giver  of  the 
fdte,  and  to  whom  General  Eifisoff 
had  been  speaking  in  that  tone  of 
respect  with  which  soyereigns  alone 
are  nsnally  addressed,  wore  the 
simple  uniform  of  an  officer  of 
chasseurs  of  the  goard.  This  was 
not  affectation  on  his  part,  but  the 
custom  of  a  man  who  cared  little 
for  dress,  his  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  gorgeons  costumes  amid 
which  he  moved,  encircled  by  his 
escort  of  Georgians,  Gossacks,  and 
Circassians  —  a  brilliant  band, 
splendidly  dad  in  the  glittering 
uniforms  of  the  Oaucasus. 

This  personage,  of  lofty  stature, 
affable  demeanour,  and  physiog- 
nomy Dalm,  though  bearing  traces 
of  anxiety,  moved  from  group  to 
group,  seldom  speaking,  and  ap- 
pearing to  pay  but  little  attention 
either  to  the  merriment  of  the 
younger  guests  or  the  graver  re- 
marks of  the  exalted  dignitaries  or 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
who  represented  at  the  Bussian 
court  the  principal  governments 
of  Europe.  Two  or  three  of  these 
astute  politicianB — ^physiognomists 
by  virtue  of  their  professicm — 
fidled  not  to  detect  on  the  counte- 
nance of  their  host  symptoms  of 
disquietude,  the  source  of  which 
eluded  their  penetration ;  but  none 
ventured  to  interrogate  him  on  the 
subject. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  officer  of  chasseurs  that  his 
own  anxieties  should  in  no  way 
cast  a  shade  over  the  festivities; 
and,  as  he  was  one  of  those  few 
personages  whom  almost  the  po- 
ptdation  of  a  world  in  itself  was 
wont  to  obey,  the  gaiety  of  the  ball 
was  not  for  a  moment  checked. 

Nevertheless,  General  Eissoff 
waited  until  the  officer  to  whom 
he  had  just  communicated  the  de- 
spatch forwarded  from  Tomsk 
should  give    him   permission  to 
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withdraw ;  but  the  latter  still  re- 
mained silent.  He  had  taken  the 
telegram,  he  had  read  it  carefully, 
and  his  visage  became  even  more- 
clouded  than  before.  Involuntarily 
he  sought  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  then  passed  his  hand  for  an 
instant  before  his  eyes,  as  though, 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
light,  he  wished  to  shade  them,  the 
better  to  see  into  the  recesses  of 
his  own  mind. 

'We  are,  then,'  he  continued, 
after  having  drawn  General  Eissoff 
aside  towards  a  window,  'since 
yesterday  without  intelligence  from 
the  Grand  Duke  ?' 

'  Without  any,  sire ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  shortly  despatches  will 
no  longer  cross  the  Siberian  frontier.' 

'  But  have  not  the  troops  of  the 
provinces  of  Amoor  and  Irkutsk, 
as  those  also  of  the  Trans-Balkan 
territory,  received  orders  to  march 
inunediately  upon  Irkutsk  ?' 

'  The  orders  were  transmitted  by 
the  last  telegram  we  were  able  to 
send  beyond  Lake  Baikal.' 

*  And  the  governments  of  Yeni- 
seisk, Omsk,  Semipolatinsk,  and  To- 
bolsk— are  we  still  in  direct  com- 
munication with  them  as  before 
the  insurrection  V 

'  Tee,  sire ;  our  despatches  have 
reached  them,  and  we  are  assured 
at  the  present  moment  that  the 
Tartars  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  Irtish  and  the  Obi.' 

*  And  the  traitor  Ivan  Ogareff, 
are  there  no  tidings  of  him  ?' 

'None,'  replied  General  Eissoff. 
'The  head  of  the  police  cannot 
state  whether  or  not  he  has  crossed 
the  frontier.' 

'Let  a  description  of  him  be 
immediately  despatched  to  N^jni- 
Novgorod,  Perm,  Ekaterenburg, 
Easimov,  Tioumen,  Ishim,  Omsk, 
Elamsk,  Ealyvan,  Tomsk,  and  to  all 
the  telegraphic  stations  with  which 
communication  is  yet  open.' 

'  Tour  majesty's  orders  shall  be 
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instantly  carried  ont/  answered 
General  Eis8o£f. 

*  You  will  obBenro  the  strictest 
silence  as  to  this.' 

The  General,  having  made  a 
sign  of  respectful  assent,  bowing 
low,  mingled  for  a  short  lime  with 
the  crowd,  and  finally  left  the 
apartments  without  his  departure 
being  remarked. 

The  officer  remained  absorbed  in 
thought  for  a  few  moments,  when, 
recoYering  himself,  he  went  among 
the  various  groups  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  saloon,  his  coun- 
tenance reassuming  that  calm  as- 
pect which  had  for  an  instant  been 
disturbed. 

Nevertheless  the  important  oc- 
currence which  had  occasioned 
these  rapidly-exchanged  words  was 
not  so  unknown  as  the  officer  of 
chasseurs  of  the  guard  and  General 
Eisspff  had  possibly  supposed.  It 
was  not  spoken  of  officially,  it  is 
true,  nor  even  officiously,  since 
tongues  were  not  free ;  but  a  few 
exalted  personages  had  been  in- 
formed, more  or  less  exactly,  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  be- 
yond the  frontier.  At  any  rate, 
that  which  was  only  slightly 
known,  that  which  was  not  matter 
of  con  venation  even  between  mem- 
ben  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
two  guests,  distinguished  by  no 
uniform,  no  decoration,  at  this  re- 
ception in. the  New  Palace,  dis? 
cussed  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
apparently  very  correct  informa- 
tion. 

By  what  means,  by  the  exercise 
of  what  acuteness  had  these  two 
ordinary  mortals  ascertained  that 
which  so  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  importance 
scarcely  even  suspected?  It  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Had  they  the  gifts 
of  foreknowledge  and  foresight? 
Did  they  possess  a  supplementary 
sense,  which  enabled  them  to  see 
beyond  that  limited  horizon  which 
bounds  all  human  gaze  ?  Had  they 


obtained  a  peculiar  power  of  divin- 
ing the  most  secret  events  ?  Was  it 
owing  to  the  habit,  now  become  a 
second  nature,  of  living  on  infor- 
mation and  by  information,  that 
their  mental  constitution  had  thus 
become  really  transformed?  It 
was  difficult  to  escape  from  this 
conclusion. 

Of  these  two  men,  the  one  was 
English,  the  other  French;  both 
were  tall  and  thin,  but  the  latter 
was  sallow  as  are  the  southern 
Froven9als,  while  the  former  was 
ruddy  like  a  Lancashire  gentle- 
man. The  Anglo-Norman,  formal, 
cold,  grave,  panimonious  of  ges- 
tures andwoxds,  appearing  only  to 
speak  or  gesticulate  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spring  operating  at 
regular  intervals.  The  Gaul,  on 
the  contrary,  lively  and  petulant, 
expressed  himself  with  lips,  eyes, 
hands,  all  at  once,  having  twenty 
different  ways  of  explaining  his 
thoughts,  whereas  his  interlocutor 
seemed  to  have  only  one,  immut- 
ably.  stereotyped  on  his  brain. 

The  strong  contrast  they  pre- 
sented would  at  once  have  struck 
the  most  superficial  observer;  but 
a  physiognomist,  regarding  them 
more  closely,  would  have  defined 
their  particular  characteristics  by 
saying,  that  if  the  Frenchman  was 
'  aU  eyes,' the  Englishman  was  '  all 
ean.' 

In  fact,  the  visual  apparatus  of 
the  one  had  been  singularly  per- 
fected by  practice.  The  sensibility 
of  its  retina  must  have  been  as 
instantaneous  as  that  of  those  oon- 
juron  who  recognise  a  card  merely 
by  a  rapid  movement  in  cutting 
the  pack,  or  by  the  arrangement 
only  of  marks  invisible  to  othera. 
The  Frenchman  indeed  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  what  may 
be  called  '  the  memory  of  the  eye.' 

The  Englishman,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, appeared  especially  organ- 
ised to  listen  and  to  hear.  When 
his  aural  apparatus  had  been  once 
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stmck  hy  the  eoimd  of  a  voice  he 
oonld  not  forget  it,  and  after  ten 
or  even  tvent;  yean  he  would 
haT«  recognised  it  among  a  thon- 
Mnd.    His  ears,  to  be  sore,  had 
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a  very  limited  power  of  morement, 
we  ahoald  not  be  for  wrong  in 
affirming  that  those  of  the  atid 
Englishman  became  erect,  and 
turned  in  all  directjons  while  en- 


noi  the  power  of  moving  as  freel; 
M  those  of  animals  who  are  pro- 
Tided  with  lai^  auditory  flapi; 
but,  since  Bcientifio  men  know 
that  haman  ears  posaese,  in  fact, 


deavonring  to  gathsi  in  tli«  niuidB, 
in  a  manner  apparent  only  to  the 
natoraliet.  It  most  be  obeerred 
that  this  perfection  of  nght  and 
hearing  was  of  wonderful  asslBt- 
02 
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anoe  to  these  two  men  in  their 
Tocation,  for  the  Englishman  acted 
as  correspondent  of  the  'Daily 
Telegraph/  and  the  Frenchman, 

as    correspondent   of   the 

of  what  newspaper,  or  of  what 
newspapers,  he  did  not  say;  and 
when  asked,  he  replied  in  a  jocular 
manner  that  he  corresponded  with 
'  his  cousin  Madeleine.'  This 
Frenchman,  however,  beneath  his 
careless  surface,  was  wonderfully 
shrewd  and  sagacious.  Even  while 
speaking  at  random,  perhaps  the 
better  to  hide  his  desire  to  learn, 
he  neyer  forgot  himself.  His  lo- 
quacity even  helped  him  to  con- 
ceal his  thoughts,  and  he  was  per- 
haps eren  more  discreet  than  his 
confrere  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph.' 
Both  were  present  at  this  f6te 
given  at  the  New  Palace  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  July  in  their 
character  of  reporters,  and  for  the 
greater  edification  of  their  readers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
two  men  were  devoted  to  their 
mission  in  the  world — that  they 
delighted  to  throw  themselves  in 
the  track  of  the  most  unexpected 
intelligence — that  nothing  ter- 
rified or  discouraged  them  from 
succeeding — that  they  possessed 
the  imperturbable  sang-froid  and 
the  genuine  intrepidity  of  men  of 
their  calling.  Enthusiastic  jockeys 
in  this  steeplechase,  this  hunt 
after  information,  they  leaped 
hedges,  crossed  rivers,  sprang  over 
fences,  with  the  ardour  of  pure- 
blooded  racers,  who  will  run  'a 
good  first '  or  die ! 

Their  journals  did  not  restrict 
them  with  regard  to  money — the 
surest,  the  most  rapid,  the  most 
perfect  element  of  information 
known  to  this  day.  It  must  also 
be  added,  to  their  honour,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever 
looked  over  or  listened  at  the 
walls  of  private  life,  and  that  they 
only  exercised  their  vocation  when 
political  or  social  interests  were 


at  stake.  In  a  word,  they  made 
what  has  been  for  some  years 
called  '  the  great  political  and 
military  reports.' 

It  will  be  seen,  in  following 
them,  that  they  had  generally  an 
independent  mode  of  viewing 
events,  and,  above  all,  their  con- 
sequences, each  having  his  own 
way  of  observing  and  appreciating. 
The  object  to  be  obtained  being  of 
adequate  value,  they  never  failed 
to  expend  the  money  requirejL. 

The  French  correspondent  was 
named  Alcide  Jolivet.  Harry 
Blount  was  the  name  of  the 
Englishman.  They  had  just  met 
for  the  first  time  at  this  f6te  in  the 
New  Palace,  of  which  they  had 
been  ordered  to  give  an  account 
in  their  papers.  The  dissimilarity 
of  their  characters,  added  to  a 
certain  amount  of  jealousy,  which 
generally  exists  between  rivals  in 
the  same  calling,  might  have 
rendered  them  but  little  sympa- 
thetic. However,  they  did  not 
avoid  one  another,  but  endea- 
voured rather  to  exchange  with 
each  other  the  news  of  the  day. 
They  were  two  sportsmen,  after 
all,  hunting  on  the  same  ground, 
in  the  same  preserves.  That 
which  one  missed  might  be  advan- 
tageously secured  by  the  other, 
and  it  was  to  their  interest  to 
meet  and  converse  together. 

This  evening  they  were  both  on 
the  look  out;  they  felt,  in  fact, 
that  there  was  something  in  the 
air. 

'  Even  should  it  be  only  a  wild- 
goose  chase,'  said  Alcide  Jolivet 
to  himself, '  it  may  be  worth  pow- 
der and  shot' 

The  two  correspondents  were 
therefore  led  to  chat  together 
during  the  ball,  a  few  minutes 
after  the  departure  of  General 
Eissoff,  and  they  began  by  cau- 
tiously sounding  each  other. 

'  Beally,  my  dear  sir,  this  little 
f^te   is  charming!'    said  Alcide 
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Joliyet  plMsantly,  thinking  him- 
self ohli^^  to  begin  the  conyer- 
ntionwith  this  eminently  Frenoh 
phiMe. 

'I  have  telegraphed  alieady^ 
'*  splendid !" '  replied  Harry  Blount 
calmly^  employing  the  word 
speoially  devoted  to  expressing 
admiration  by  all  subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

'  Nevertheless/  added  Aldde 
Joliret^  '  I  felt  compelled  to  re- 
mark to  my  cousin ' 

'Your  cousin?'  repeated  Harry 
Blount  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  in- 
terrupting his  brother  of  the  pen. 

'Yes/  returned  Aloide  Jolivet, 
'my  cousin  Madeleine  ....  It 
is  with  her  that  I  correspond,  and 
she  likes  to  be  quickly  and  well 
informed,  does  my  cousin.  .... 
I  therefore  remarked  to  her  that, 
during  this  fdte,  a  sort  of  cloud 
had  appeared  to  overshadow  the 
sovereign's  brow/ 

'  To  me,  it  seemed  radiant,'  re- 
plied Harry  Blount,  who  perhaps 
wished  to  conceal  his  real  opinion 
on  this  topic. 

'  And,  naturally,  you  made  it 
"  radiant "  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Daily  Telegraph." ' 

'Exactly/ 

'  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Blount, 
what  occurred  at  Zakret  in  1812  ?' 

'  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  I 
had  been  there,  sir/  replied  the 
English  correspondeni 

'  Then/  continued  Alcide  Jolivet, 
'you  know  that,  in  the  middle  of 
a  fdte  given  in  his  honour,  it  was 
announced  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander that  Napoleon  had  just 
crossed  the  Niemen  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  French  army.  Never- 
theless the  Emperor  did  not  leave 
the  fdte,  and  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  gravity  of  intelligence 
which  might  cost  him  his  empire, 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  ^ow 
more  uneasiness  •  .  .  .' 

'  Than  our  host  exhibited  when 
General  Kissoif  informed  him  that 


the  telegraphic  wires  had  just  been 
cut  between  the  frontier  and  the 
government  of  Irkutsk.' 

'  Ah  I  you  are  aware  of  that?* 

'I  ami' 

'  As  regards  myself,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  knowing  it,  since 
my  last  telegram  reached  Udinsk/ 
observed  Alcide  Jolivet,  with  some 
satisfaction. 

'  And  mine  only  as  far  as  Eras- 
noiarsk,'  answered  Harry  Blount, 
in  a  no  less  satisfied  tone. 

'  Then  you  know  also  that  or- 
ders have  been  sent  to  the  troops 
of  Nikolaevsk  V 

'  I  do,  sir ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Ooa- 
sacks  of  the  government  of  To- 
bolsk to  concentrate  their  forces.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  Mr. 
Blount;  I  was  equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  measures,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  my  dear 
cousin  shall  know  something  of 
them  to»morrow/ 

'  Exactly  as  the  readers  of  the 
"  Daily  Telegraph  "  shall  know  it 
also,  M.  Jolivet.' 

'Well,  when  one  sees  all  that 
ia  going  on  ...  / 

'  And  when  cme  hears  all  that  is 
said  .  .  .  .' 

'  An  interesting  campaign  to 
follow,  Mr.  Blount.' 

'  I  shaU  follow  it,  M.  JoUvet !' 

'Then  it  is  possible  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  on  ground 
less  safe,  perhaps,  than  the  floor 
of  this  ball-room.' 

'  Less  safe,  certainly,  but-r—*^' 

'  But  much  less  slippery/  added 
Alcide  Jolivet,  holding  up  his  com- 
panion, just  as  the  latter,  drawing 
back,  was  about  to  lose  his  equi- 
librium. 

Thereupon  the  two  correspon- 
dents separated,  pleased  enough  to 
know  that  the  one  had  not  stolen 
a  march  on  the  other. 

At  that  moment  the  doors  of  the 
rooms  adjoining  the  great  recep- 
tion saloon  were  thrown  open,  dis- 
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clOBing  to  view  Bevenl  iiiimeii§e  light  of  the  liutreB,  a  thonuud 

tableB  beaatifnlly  laid  ont,  and  pieces  of  the  raoBt  beantifnl  sei^ 

gTooning   under  a  profasion    of  Tioe  which  the  monnfaotoiiea  of 

Talnable  chioa  and  gold  plate.  On  Sevres  had  erer  produced, 

the  oentral  table,  teseired  for  the  The  gneatA  of  the  New  Palace 


piinoes,  prinoeeseB,  and  membera  immediately  began  to  stream  to- 

of  the  corps  diplomatiqiie,  glit-  wards  the  sapper-ioomB. 

tered  an  ^pergne  of  inestimable  Atthatm(Huent,Qenei^EiB8off, 

price,  brongbt  Crom  London,  and  whohadjiiBtTe-entered,qniok]yap- 

animd  this  obef-d'<BiiTre  of  chased  proaolied  the  officer  of  ohaeseiuB. 

gold,  were  Tefleoted,    under  the  'Well?*   asked  the  httter  ab- 
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mptly^  as  he  had  done  the  fonner 
tune. 

'  Telegrams  pass  Tomsk  no 
longer,  sire/ 

'  A  courier  this  moment !' 

The  officer  left  the  hall  and 
entered  a  large  antechamber  ad- 
joining. 

It  was  a  cabinet  with  plain  oak 
fnmitnre,  and  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  New  Palace.  Several  pic- 
tures, amongst  others  some  by 
Horace  Yemet,  hnng  on  the  wall. 

The  officer  hastily  opened  a 
window,  as  if  he  felt  the  want  of 
air,  and  stepped  ont  on  a  balcony 
to  breathe  the  pnre  atmosphere  of 
a  lovely.  Jnly  nighi 

Beneath  his  eyes,  bathed  in 
moonlight,  lay  a  fortified  indo- 
snre,  firom  which  rose  two  cathe- 
drals, three  palaces,  and  an  arsenal. 
Aronnd  this  inclosnre  conld  be 
seen  three  distinct  towns :  Kitai- 
Grorod,  Beloi-Gorod,  Zemlianai-Go- 
rod — European,  Tartar  or  Chinese 
quarters  of  great  extent,  com- 
manded by  towers,  belfrys,  mina- 
rets, and  the  cupolas  of  three 
hundred  churches,  with  green 
domes,  surmounted  by  the  silver 
cross.  A  little  winding  river  here 
and  there  reflected  the  rays  of  the 
moon.  All  this  together  formed 
a  curious  mosaic,  of  variously 
coloured  houses,  set  in  an  im- 
mense frame  of  ten  leagues  in 
circumference. 

This  river  was  the  Moskowa; 
the  town  Moscow,  the  fortified 
indoeure  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
officer  of  chasseurs  of  the  guard, 
who,  with  folded  arms  and  thought- 
ful brow,  was  listening  dreamily 
to  the  sounds  floating  from  the 
New  Palace  over  the  old  Musco- 
vite city,  was  the  Czar. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BU86IAKS  AND   TABTAB8. 

The  Czar  had  not  so  suddenly 
left  the  ball-room  of  the  New  Pa- 
lace, when  the  fSte  he  was  giving 
to  tihe  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties and  principal  people  of  Mos- 
cow was  at  the  height  of  its  bril- 
liancy, without  ample  cause;  for 
he  had  just  received  informatian 
that  serious  events  were  taking 
place  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ural.  It  had  become  evident  that 
a  formidable  rebellion  threatened 
to  wrest  the  Siberian  provinces 
from  the  Bussian  crown. 

Asiatic  Bussia,  or  Siberia,  covers 
a  superficial  area  of  1,790,208 
square  miles,  and  contains  nearly 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Ex- 
tending from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  Bussia  in 
Europe,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Turkestan  and  the  Chi- 
nese Empire ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  Sea  of  Kara 
to  Behring's  Straits.  It  is  divided 
into  several  governments  or  pro- 
vinces, those  of  Tobolsk,  Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk,  Omsk,  and  Ya- 
kutsk; contains  two  districts, 
Okhotsk  and  Eamtschatka;  and 
possesses  two  countries,  now  under 
the  Muscovite  dominion — that  of 
the  Kirghiz  and  that  of  the 
Tshouktshes.  This  immense  ex- 
tent of  steppes,  which  includes 
more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees  from  west  to  east,  is  a 
land  to  which  both  criminals  are 
transported  and  political  offenders 
are  banished. 

Two  governor-generals  repre- 
sent the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Czar  over  this  vast  country.  One 
resides  at  Irkutsk,  the  capital 
of  Western  Siberia.  The  Biver 
Tchouna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ye- 
nisei, separates  the  two  Siberias. 

No  rail  yet  furrows  these  wide 
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plains,  some  of  which  ace  in  re-  sand  rersts*  in  length,  alone  af- 

ality  estoemelf  fertile.     No  iron  fords  commnnioation  between  the 

wajra   lead    from    those    precious  western  and  eaatem  fnuitieni  of 

mines  which  make   the  Siberian  Siberia.      On    issning    &am    the 

«oil  far  richer  below  than  above  Ural,  it  paasefl  through  Ekateren- 


its  sorfoce.     The  traveller  joor-  burg,  EaeimoT,  Tionmen,  Ishim, 

neys  in  sommer  in  a  kibiok  or  Omsk,  Elanuk,  EalyTan,  Tomsk, 

telga;  in  winter,  in  a  sledge.  Erasnoiarsk,    Nijni-Udinsk,     Ir- 

An  electric  telegraph,  with  a  kntsk,  Yerkne-Neztsckink,  Stic- 

■ingle  wire  more  than  eight  then-  •  The  >»nt  MnUiu  Ufia  jnii. 
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link,  Albazine,  Blagowstenks, 
Badde^  Orlonuskaya,  Alezandrow- 
■ko^,  and  Nikolaevsk;  and  six 
roubles*  and  nineteen  copeoks  are 
paid  for  every  word  sent  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  From  Irkutsk 
there  is  a  branch  to  Eiatka,  on 
the  Mongolian  frontier ;  and  &om 
thence,  for  thirty  copeoks  a  word 
the  post  conTeye  the  despatches  to 
Pekin  in  a  fortnight. 

It  was  this  wire,  extending  from 
Ekaterenbnrg  to  Nikolaeysk,  which 
had  been  out,  first  beyond  Tomsk, 
and  then  between  Tomsk  and  Kaly- 
Tan. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the 
Czar,  to  the  communication  made  to 
him  for  the  second  time  by  Qeneral 
Kisso£f,  had  only  answered  by  the 
words, '  A  courier  this  moment!' 

The  Ozar  had  remained  motion- 
less at  the  window  for  a  few  mo« 
ments,  when  the  door  was  again 
opened.  The  chief  of  police  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold. 

*  Enter,  Qeneral,'  said  the  Ozar 
briefly, '  and  teU  me  all  ^ou  know 
of  iTan  Ogaiefll' 

'  He  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
man,  sire,'  replied  the  chief  of 
police. 

'  He  ranked  as  colonel,  did  he 
not?* 

'  Yes,  sire.' 

'  Was  he  an  intelligent  officer  ?' 

'Very  intelligent;  but  a  man 
whose  spirit  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue,  and  possessing  an  ambi- 
tion which  stopped  at  nothing. 
He  soon  became  inyolTed  in  secret 
intrigues,  snd  it  was  then  that  he 
was  degraded  from  his  rank  by 
his  Highness  the  Qrand  Duke,  and 
exiled  to  Siberia.' 

'  How  long  ago  was  that  V 

'Two  years  since.  Pardoned 
after  six  months  of  exile  by  your 
majesty's  CsTour,  he  returned  to 
Bussia.' 

*  The  rouble  (silrer)  is  worth  3«.  2d, 
The  copeck  (copper)  rather  more  than  a 
farthing. 


'And  since  that  time,  has  he 
not  rcTisited  Siberia  ?' 

'  Tes,  sire ;  but  he  Yoluntarily  re- 
turned there,'  replied  the  chief  of 
police,  adding,  and  slightly  lower- 
ing his  voice, '  there  was  a  time, 
sire,  when  none  returned  from 
Siberia.' 

'  Well,  whilst  I  live,  Siberia  is 
and  shall  be  a  country  whence 
men  can  return.'  . 

The  Ozar  had  the  right  to  utter 
these  words  with  some  pride,  for 
often,  by  his  clemency,  he  had 
shown  that  Bussian  justice  knew 
how  to  pardon. 

The  head  of  the  police  did  not 
reply  to  this  obserration,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  such  half-measures.  Ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  a  man  who 
had  once  passed  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  charge  of  policemen,  ought 
never  again  to  cross  them.  Now, 
it  was  not  thus  Under  \h»  new 
reign,  and  the  chief  of  police  sin- 
cerely deplored  it.  What!  ho 
banishment  fbr  liib  for  other 
crimes  than  those  against  social 
order !  What !  political  exiles  Re- 
turning fieom  Tobolsk,  frcxn  Ya- 
kutsk, from  Irkutsk !  In  truth, 
the  chief  of  police,  accustomed  to 
the  despotic  sentences  of  the 
ukase  whieh  finmerly  never  par- 
doned, could  not  understand  this 
mode  of  governing.  But  he  was 
silent,  waiting  until  the  Osar 
should  intiirrogate  him  fdrthor. 

The  questions  were  not  long  in 
coming. 

'  Did  not  Ivan  Ogareff,'  asked  the 
Ozar, '  return  to  Busda  a  second 
time,  after  that  journey  through 
the  Siberian  provinces,  the  object 
of  which  remains  unknown  ?* 

'  He  did.' 

'  And  have  the  police  lost  trace 
of  him  since  T 

'No,  sire;  for  an  offender  only 
becomes  really  dangerous  from 
the  day  he  has  received  his 
pardon.' 
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The  Czar  fio^med.  Perhaps  the 
chief  of  police  feared  that  he  had 
gone  rather  too  far^  though  the 
stubbonmees  of  his  ideas  was  at 
least  equal  to  the  boundless  devo- 
tion he  felt  for  his  master.  But 
the  Czar,  disdaining  to  reply  to 
these  indirect  reproaches  cast  on 
his  interior  policy^  continued  his 
series  of  questions. 

'Where  was  Iran  Qgareff  last 
heard  of? 

'  In  the  proTinoe  of  Perm.' 

'  In  what  town  T 

*  At  Perm  itself.' 

'  What  was  he  doing  ?' 

'He  appeared  unoccupied,  and 
there  was  nothing  suspicious  in 
his  conduct' 

'Then  he  was  not  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  secret  police  ?' 

'  No,  sire.' 

'  When  did  he  leaye  Perm?' 

'  About  the  month  of  March  T 

'Togo  .  .  .? 

'  Where,  is  unknown.' 

'  And  since  that  time,  it  is  not 
known  what  has  become  of  him?' 

'  No,  sire ;  it  is  not  known.' 

'Well,  then,.  I  myself  know,' 
answered  the  Czar.  'I  have  re- 
ceired  anonymous  communications 
which  did  not  pass  through  the 
police  department;  and,  in  the 
face  of  events  now  taking  place 
beyond  the  frontier,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  tiiat  they  are 
correct' 

'Do  you  mean,  sire,'  cried  the 
chief  of  police,  '  tiiat  Ivan  Ogareff 
has  a  hand  in  this  Tartar  rebel- 
lion?' 

'Indeed  I  do ;  and  I  will  now 
tell  you  something  which  you  are 
ignorant  of.  After  leaving  Perm, 
Ivan  Ogareff  crossed  the  Ural 
Mountains,  entered  Siberia,  and 
penetrated  the  Kirghiz  steppes, 
and  there  endeavoured,  not  with- 
out success,  to  foment  rebellion 
amongst  their  nomadic  population. 
He  then  went  so  far  south  as 
free  Turkestan ;  there,  in  the  pro- 


vinces of  Bokhara,  Ehokhand,  and 
Eoondooz,  he  found  chiefs  will- 
ing to  pour  their  Tartar  hordes 
into  Siberia,  and  excite  a  general 
rising  in  Asiatic  Bussia.  The 
storm  has  been  silently  gathering, 
but  it  has  at  last  burst  like  a 
thunder-dap,  and  now  all  means 
of  communication  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Siberia  have  been 
stopped.  Moreover,  Ivan  Ogareff, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  aims  at 
the  life  of  my  brother!' 

The  Czar  had  become  excited 
whilst  speaking,  and  now  paced 
up  and  down  with  hurried  steps. 
The  chief  of  police  said  nothing, 
but  he  thought  to  himself  that, 
during  the  time  when  the  em- 
perors of  Bussia  never  pardoned 
an  exile,  schemes  such  as  those  of 
Ivan  Qgareff  could  never  have 
been  reiJised. 

A  few  moments  passed,  during 
which  he  was  silent,  then  ap- 
proaching the  Czar,  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  an  armchair : 

'  Tour  majesty,'  said  he, '  has  of 
course  given  orders  that  this  re- 
bellion may  be  suppressed  as  soon 
as  possible?* 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  Czar.  '  The 
last  telegram  which  was  able  to 
reach  Nijni-Udinsk  would  set  in 
motion  the  troops  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Yenisei,  Irkutsk,  Ya- 
kutsk, as  well  as  those  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Amoor  and  Lake 
Baikal.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regiments  firom  Perm  and  N^ni- 
Novgorod,  and  the  Cossacks  from 
the  frontier,  are  advancing  by 
forced  marches  towards  the  Ural 
Mountains;  but,  unfortunately, 
some  weeks  must  pass  before  they 
can  attack  the  Tartars.' 

'And  your  majesty's  brother, 
his  Highness  the  Grand  Duke,  is 
now  isolated  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk,  and  is  no  longer  in 
direct  communication  with  Mos- 
cow?' 

'  That  is  so.' 
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'  Bnt  by  the  last  despatches,  he 
must  know  what  measures  have 
been  taken  by  yonr  majesty,  and 
what  help  he  may  expect  from  the 
goyenmients  nearest  to  that  of 
Irkntsk?' 

'  He  knows  that/  answered  the 
Czar;  'bnt  what  he  does  not 
know  is,  that  Ivan  Ogarefif,  as  well 
as  being  a  rebel,  is  also  playing 
the  part  of  a  traitor,  and  that  in 
him  he  has  a  personal  and  bitter 
enemy.  It  is  to  the  Grand  Dnke 
that  lyan  Ogare£f  owes  his  first  dis- 
grace; and  what  is  more  serions 
is,  that  this  man  is  not  known  to 
h^.  Ivan  OgarefPs  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  go  to  Irkntsk,  and,  nnder  an 
assnmed  name,  offer  his  services 
to  the  Grand  Dnka  Then,  after 
gaining  his  confidence,  when  the 
Tartars  haye  invested  Irkntsk, 
he  will  betray  the  town,  and  with 
it  my  brother,  whose  life  is  directly 
threatened.  This  is  what  I  have 
learned  from  my  secret  intelli- 
gence; this  is  what  the  Grand 
Dnke  does  not  know;  and  this  is 
what  he  mnst  know !' 

'  Well,  sire,  an  intelligent,  con- 
rageons  conrier  . .  / 

'  I  momentarily  expect  one.' 

'And  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
be  expeditions,'  added  the  chief  of 
police ; '  for,  allow  me  to  add,  sire, 
that  fitiberia  is  a  favonrable  land 
for  rebellions/ 

'  Bo  yon  mean  to  say.  General, 
that  the  exiles  wonld  make  com- 
mon canse  with  the  rebels?'  ex- 
claimed the  Czar,  indignant  at  the 
insinuation. 

'  Excuse  me,  yonr  majesty,' 
stammered  the  chief  of  police,  for 
that  was  really  the  idea  suggested 
to  him  by  his  uneasy  and  suspi- 
cious mind. 

'I  believe  in  their  patriotism,' 
returned  the  Czar. 

'  There  are  other  offenders  be- 
sides political  exiles  in  Siberia,' 
said  the  chief  of  police. 

'The  criminals?    Oh,  General, 


I  give  those  up  to  you !  They  are 
the  vilest,  I  grant,  of  the  human 
race.  They  belong  to  no  country. 
But  the  insurrection,  or  rather 
the  rebellion,  is  not  to  oppose  the 
emperor;  it  is  raised  against 
Bnssia,  against  the  country  which 
the  exiles  have  not  lost  all  hope 
of  again  seeing — and  which  they 
will  see  again.  No,  a  Bussian 
would  never  unite  with  a  Tartar, 
to  weaken,  were  it  only  for  an 
hour,  the  Muscovite  power !' 

The  Czar  was  right  in  trusting 
to  the  patriotism  of  those  whom  his 
policy  kept,  for  a  time,  at  a  distance. 
Clemency,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  justice,  when  he  could 
himself  direct  its  effects,  the  modi- 
fications he  had  adopted  with  regard 
to  applications  for  the  formerly 
terrible  ukases,  warranted  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  not  mistaken.  But 
even  without  this  powerful  element 
of  success  in  regard  to  the  Tartar 
rebellion,  circumstances  were  not 
the  less  very  serious;  for  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Kirghiz  population  would  join 
the  rebels. 

The  Kirghiz  are  divided  into 
three  hordes,  the  greater,  the 
lesser,  and  the  middle,  and  lium- 
ber  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
'  tents,'  or  two  million  souls.  Of 
the  different  tribes  some  are  inde- 
pendent and  others  recognise  either 
the  sovereignty  of  Bussia  or  that 
of  the  Khans  of  Khiva,  Khokhand, 
and  Bokhara,  the  most  formidable 
chiefs  of  Turkestan.  The  middle 
horde,  the  richest,  is  also  the 
largest,  and  its  encampments  oc- 
cupy all  the  space  between  the 
rivers  Sara  Sou,  Irtish,  and  the 
Upper  Ishim,  Lake  Saisang  and 
Lake  Aksakal.  The  greater  horde, 
occupying  the  countries  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  middle  one, 
extends  as  far  as  the  governments 
of  Omsk  and  Tobolsk.  Therefore, 
if  the  Kirghiz  population  should 
rise,  it  was  the  rebellion  of  Asiatic 
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Btisedft,  and  the  first  thing  would 
be  the  separation  of  Siberia,  to  the 
east  of  the  Yenisei. 

It  is  true  that  these  Kirghiz, 
mere  noTioes  in  the  art  of  war,  are 
rather  nootumal  thieves  and  plun- 
derers of  carayans  than  regular 
soldiers.  As  M.  Levchine  says, 
'  affirm  front  or  a  square  of  good 
infimtry  could  repel  ten  times  the 
number  of  Kirghiz ;  and  a  single 
cannon  might  destroy  a  frightful 
number.' 

l%at  may  be ;  but  to  do  this  it 
is  necessary  for  the  square  of  good 
infantry  to  reach  the  rebellious 
country,  and  the  cannon  to  leave 
the  arsenals  of  the  Bussian  pro« 
Tinces,  perhaps  two  or  three  thou- 
sand yersts  distant.  Now,  except 
by  the  direct  route  from  Ekateren- 
burg  to  Irkutsk,  the  often  marshy 
steppes  are  not  easily  practicable, 
and  some  weeks  must  certainly 
pass  before  the  Bussian  troops 
could  be  in  a  position  to  subdue 
the  Tartar  hordes. 

Omsk  is  the  centre  of  that  mi- 
litary organisation  of  Western  Si- 
beria which  is  intended  to  oTerawe 
the  Kirghiz  population.  Here 
are  the  bounds,  more  than  once 
infringed  by  the  half-subdued 
nomads,  and  there  was  erery 
reason  to  believe  that  Omsk  was 
already  in  danger.  The  line  of 
military  stations,  that  is  to  say, 
those  Cossack  posts  which  are 
ranged  in  echelon  from  Omsk  to 
Semipolatinsk,  must  have  been 
broken  in  several  places.  Now,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  the  '  Grand 
Sultans,'  who  govern  the  Kirghiz 
districts  would  either  voluntarily 
accept,  or  involuntarily  submit  to 
the  dominion  of  Tartars,  Mussul- 
men  like  themselves,  and  that  to 
the  hate  caused  by  the  slavery 
was  not  united  the  hate  due  to 
the  antagonism  of  the  Greek  and 
Mussulman  religions.  For  some 
time,  indeed,  the  Tartars  of  Tur- 
kestan, and  principally  those  from 


the  khanats  of  Bokhara, 
Khokhand,  and  Koondooz,  endea- 
voured, by  employing  both  force 
and  persuasion,  to  subdue  the 
KirgUz  hordes  to  the  Muscovite 
dominion. 

A  few  words  only  with  respect 
to  these  Tartars. 

The  Tartars  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  two  distinct  races,  the 
Oaucasian  and  Mongolian. 

The  Caucasian  race,  whidi,  as 
Abel  de  B^musat  says,  'is  re- 
garded in  Europe  aa  the  type  of 
beauty  in  our  species,  because  all 
the  nations  in  this  part  of  the 
world  have  sprung  from  it,'  unites 
under  the  same  denomination 
the  Turks  and  the  natives  of 
Persia. 

The  purely  Mongolian  race  com- 
prises the  Mongols,  Manohoux,  and 
Thibetans. 

The  Tartars  who  now  threatened 
the  Bussian  Empire  belonged  to 
the  Caucasian  race,  and  occupied 
Turkestan.  This  immense  country 
is  divided  into  different  states, 
governed  by  Khans,  and  hence 
termed  Khanats.  The  principal 
khanats  are  those  of  Bokhara, 
Khokhand,  Koondooz,  &o. 

At  this  period,  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  formidable 
khanat  was  that  of  Bokhara. 
Bussia  had  already  been  several 
times  at  war  with  its  chiefs,  who, 
for  their  own  interests,  had  sup- 
ported the  independence  of  the 
Kirghiz  against  the  Muscovite  do- 
minion. The  present  chief,  Feofar- 
Khan,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  khanat  of  Bokhara  extends 
from  north  to  south,  between  the 
thirty-seventh  and  forty-first  pa- 
rallels, and  from  east  to  west  be- 
tween the  sixty-first  and  sixty- 
sixth  dctgrees  of  longitude,  that  is 
to  say,  over  a  space  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  square  leagues. 

This  state  has  a  population  of 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
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inhabitants,  an  army  of  sizty  thou- 
sand men,  trebled  in  time  of  war, 
and  thirty  thousand  horsemen.  It 
is  a  rich  oonntry,  with  Tarions 
animal,  Tegetable,  and  mineral 
productions,  and  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  aooession  of  the 
territories  of  Balkh,  Aukoi  and 
and  Meimaneh.  It  possesses  nine- 
teen large  towns.  Bokhara,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  measuring  more 
than  eight  English  miles,  and 
flanked  with  towers,  a  glorious  city, 
made  illustrious  by  Avicenna  and 
other  learned  men  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  Mussulman  science,  and  ranks 
among  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  Central  Asia.  Samarcand,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane 
and  the  fiunous  palace  where 
the  blue  stone  is  kept  on 
which  each  new  kahn  must  seat 
himself  on  his  accession,  is  de- 
fended by  a  very  strong  dtadel. 
Earschi,  with  its  triple  cordon, 
situated  in  an  oasis,  surrounded 
by  a  marsh  peopled  with  t<nrtoises 
and  lizards,  is  almost  impregnable. 
Is-chardjoui  is  defended  by  a 
population  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand souls.  In  short,  Eatta- 
Eourgan,  Nourata,  Djizah,  PaS- 
kande,  Earakoul,  Ehouaar,  &e,, 
form  a  collection  of  towns  of  an 
ahnost  impregnable  character. 
Protected  by  its  mountains,  and 
isolated  by  its  steppes,  the  khanat 
of  Bokhara  is  a  most  formidable 
state;  and  Russia  would  need  a 
large  force  to  subdue  ii 

The  fierce  and  ambitious  Feofar 
now  governed  this  comer  of  Tar- 
tary.  Belying  on  the  ether  khans 
— inrindpally  those-  of  iOiokhand 
and  KoondooB,  cruel  and  rapi^ 
cious  warriors,  all  ready  to  join  an 
enterprise  so  dear  to  Tartar  in- 
stinets-— aided  by  the  chiefs  who 
ruled  all  the  hordes  of  Central 
Asia,  he  had  pbioed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellion  of  which 
lYan  Ogaieff  was  the  instigator. 


This  traitor,  impelled  by  insane 
ambition  as  much  as  by  hate,  had 
ordered  the  movement  so  as  to 
intercept  the  route  to  Siberia. 
Mad  indeed  he  was,  if  he  hoped 
to  attack  the  MuscoTite  Empire. 
Acting  under  his  suggestion,  the 
Emir — which  is  the  title  taken  by 
the  khans  of  Bokhara — ^had  poured 
his  hordes  over  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. He  inyaded  the  goremment 
of  Semipolatinsk,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  were  only  in  small 
force  there,  had  been  obliged  to 
retire  before  him.  He  had  ad- 
yanced  further  than  Lake  Balk- 
hash, gaining  over  the  Kirghiz 
popiUation  in  his  way.  Pillaging, 
ravaging,  enrolling  those  who  sub- 
mitt^,  taking  prisoners  those  who 
resisted,  he  marched  from  one 
town  to  another,  followed  by  those 
impedimenta  of  Oriental  sove- 
reignty which  may  be  called  his 
household,  his  wives  and  his 
slaves — ^all  with  the  cool  audacity 
of  a  modem  Ghengis-Ehan.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  where 
he  now  was ;  how  far  his  soldiers 
had  marched  before  the  news  of 
the  rebellion  reached  Moscow; 
or  to  what  part  of  Siberia  the 
Russian  troops  had  been  forced  to 
retire.  All  communication  was 
interrupted.  Had  the  wire  be- 
tween Ealyvan  and  Tomsk  been 
cut  by  Tartar  scouts,  or  had  the 
Emir  himself  arrived  in  the  Yeni- 
seisk provinces?  Was  ail  the 
lower  part  of  Westem  Siberia  in 
a  ferment?  Had  the  rebellion 
already  spread  to  the  eastern  re- 
gions? No  one  could  say.  The 
only  agent  which  fears  neither 
cold  nor  heat,  which  can  neither 
be  stopped  by  the  rigours  of  win- 
ter nor  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
which  flies  with  ,the  rapidity  of 
lightning — the  electric  current — 
was  prevented  from  traversing  the 
steppes,  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  warn  the  Grand  Duke, 
shut  up  in  Irkutsk,  of  the  danger 
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thieatening  him  from  the  treason 
of  lyan  Ogare£f. 

A  ooorier  only  conld  supply 
the  place  of  the  interrnpted  cnr- 
rent  It  wonld  take  this  man 
some  time  to  trayerse  the  fire 
thousand  two  hundred  yersts  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Irkntsk.  To 
pass  the  ranks  of  the  rebels  and 
inyaders  he  most  display  almost 
snperhnman  courage  and  intel- 
ligence. But  with  a  clear  head 
and  a  firm  heart  much  can  be 
done. 

'  Shall  I  be  able  to  find  this 
head  and  heart?'  thought  the 
Ozar. 


OHAPTEE  IIL 

MIOHABL  STBOGOFF  INTB0DX70KD  TO 
THE   OZAB. 

Thh  door  of  the  imperial  cabinet 
was  again  opened  and  General 
Eissoff  was  announced. 

'  The  courier  V  inquired  the  Czar 
eagerly. 

'  He  IB  here«  sire/  replied  General 
Eissoff. 

'  HaTe  you  found  a  fitting 
man?' 

*  I  will  answer  for  him  to  your 
migesty.' 

'  Has  he  been  in  the  aeryioe  of 
the  Palace  ?' 

'  Yes,  sire.' 

'  You  know  him  ?' 

'  Personally,  and  at  various 
times  he  has  fulfilled  difficult 
missions  with  success.' 

'Abroad?' 

'  In  Siberia  itself.' 

'  Where  does  he  come  from  ?' 

'From  Omsk.  He  is  a  Si- 
berian.' 

'  Has  he  coolness,  intelligence, 
courage?' 

'Yes,  sire;  he  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  succeed, 
eren  where  others  might  possibly 
fail.' 


'  What  is  his  age  ?' 

'  Thirty.' 

'  Is  he  strong  and  vigorous  ?' 

'  Sire,  he  can  bear  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  fatigue,  to  the  very  last 
extremities.' 

'  He  must  have  a  frame  of  iron.' 

'  Sire,  he  has.' 

'  And  a  heart  V 

'  A  heart  of  gold.' 

'  His  name?' 

'  Michael  Strogoff.' 

'  Is  he  ready  to  set  out?' 

'  He  awaits  your  miyesty's  or- 
ders in  the  guard-room.' 

'  Let  him  come  in,'  said  the 
Czar. 

In  a  few  moments  Michael 
Strogoff,  the  courier,  entered  the 
imperial  library. 

Michael  Strogoff  was  a  tall, 
Tigorous,  broad-iihouldered,  deep- 
chested  man.  His  powerful  head 
possessed  the  fine  features  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  His  well-knit 
frame  seemed  built  for  the  per- 
formance of  feats  of  strength.  It 
would  have  been  a  difficult  task 
to  moTe  such  a  man  against  his 
will,  for  when  his  feet  were  once 
planted  on  the  ground,  it  was  as 
if  they  had  taken  root.  As  he 
doffed  his  MuscoTite  cap,  locks  of 
thick  curly  hair  fell  orer  his 
broad,  massiye  forehead.  When 
his  ordinarily  pale  face  became  at 
all  flushed,  it  arose  solely  from  a 
more  rapid  action  of  the  heart, 
under  the  influence  of  a  quicker 
circulation.  His  eyes  of  a  deep 
blue,  looked  with  clear,  frank, 
firm  gaze.  The  slightly-contracted 
eyebrows  indicated  lofly  heroism — 
'  the  hero's  cool  courage,'  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  phy- 
siologisi  He  possessed  a  fine 
nose,  with  large  nostrils;  and  a 
well-«haped  mouth,  with  the 
slightly-projecting  lips  which  de- 
note a  generous  and  noble  heart. 

Michael  Strogoff  had  the  tem- 
perament of  the  man  of  action, 
who  does  dot  bite  his  nails  or 
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scratch  his  head  in  doubt  and  in-  Bome  military  ODiform,  something 

decision.    Sparing  of  gestoroB  as  resembling  that  of  a  light-caralij 

of  voids,  he  always  stood  motion-  of&cer  in  the  field — boots,  spnre, 

leas  like  a  soldier  before  bis  sn-  half  tightly-fitting  tronsers,  biown 

perior;  bat  when  he  mored,  his  pelisse,  tiimmed    with    for   and 


step  showed  »  firmness,  a  freedom  ornamented  with  yellow  braid.  On 

of  movement,   which  proved  the  his  bieast  glittered  a  oross  and 

eonfidecce  and   Tivaoity   of   his  several  medala 

mind.  Michael  Strogoff  belonged  to  the 

Uichael  Strogoff  wore  a  hand-  special  corps  of  the  Czar's  conrieis. 
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ranldng  as  an  officer  among  those 
picked  men.  His  most  difloernible 
characteriBtio — partionlarly  in  his 
walk,  his  face,  in  the  whole  man, 
and  which  the  Gsar  perceiyed  at 
a  glance — ^was,  that  he  was  'a 
falfiller  of  oiders.'  He  therefore 
possessed  one  of  the  most  ser- 
Ticeable  qualities  in  Bossia — one 
which,  as  the  celebrated  norelist 
Touigaeneffsajs,  'will  lead  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Moscoyite 
empire/ 

In  short,  if  any  one  could  ac- 
complish this  jonmey  from  Mos- 
cow to  Irkutsk,  across  a  rebel- 
lious country,  surmount  obstacles, 
and  brare  perils  of  all  sorts, 
Michael  Strogoff  was  the  man. 

A  circumstance  especially  fa- 
vourable to  the  success  of  his 
plans  was,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country  which 
he  was  about  to  trayerse,  and  un- 
derstood its  different  dialects — 
not  only  from  having  travelled 
there  before,  but  because  he  was  of 
Siberian  origin. 

His  father — old  Peter  Strogoff, 
dead  ten  years  since — inhabited 
the  town  of  Omsk,  situated  in  the 
government  of  the  same  name; 
and  his  mother,  Marfa  Strogoff, 
lived  there  still.  There,  amid  the 
wild  steppes  of  the  provinces  of 
Omsk  and  Tobolsk,  had  the  famous 
huntsman  brought  up  his  son 
Michael  to  endure  hardship.  Peter 
Strogoff  was  a  huntsman  by  pro- 
fession. Summer  and  winter — 
in  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as 
when  the  cold  was  sometimes  fifty 
degrees  below  zero— he  scoured  the 
frozen  plains,  the  thickets  of  birch 
and  larch,  the  pine  forests ;  setting 
traps;  watching  for  small  game 
with  his  gun,  and  for  large  game 
with  the  spear  or  knife.  The  large 
game  was  nothing  less  than  the 
Siberian  bear,  a  fonnidable  and 
ferocious  animal,  in  size  equalling 
its  fellow  of  the  frozen  seas.  Peter 
Strogoff  had    killed    more    than 


thirty-nine  bean — that  is  to  say, 
the  fortieth  had  fallen  under  his 
blows ;  and,  according  to  Bussian 
legends,  most  huntsmen  who  have 
been  lueky  enough  up  to  the  thirty- 
ninth  bear,  have  succumbed  to  the 
fortieth. 

Peter  Strogoff  had,  however, 
passed  the  fatal  number  without 
even  a  scratch.  From  that  time, 
his  son  Michael,  aged  eleven  years, 
never  failed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  hunt,  carrying  the  ragatina,  or 
spear,  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
his  father,  who  was  anned  only 
with  the  knife.  When  he  was 
fourteen,  Michael  Strogoff  had 
killed  his  first  bear,  quite  alone — 
that  was  nothing ;  but  after  strip- 
ping it,  he  dragged  the  gigantic 
animal's  skin  to  his  father's  house, 
many  versts  distant,  thus  exhibit- 
ing remarkable  str^gth  in  a  boy 
so  young. 

This  style  of  life  was  of  great 
benefit  to  him,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  manhood  he  could  bear 
any  amount  of  cold,  heat,  hunger, 
thirst,  or  fatigue.  Like  the  Ta- 
kout  of  the  northern  coxmtries, 
he  was  made  of  iron.  He  could 
go  four«and-tw6nty  hours  without 
eating,  ten  nights  without  sleep- 
ing, and  could  make  hin^self  a 
shelter  in  the  open  steppe  where 
others  would  have  been  frozen  to 
death.  Gifted  with  marvellous 
acuteness,  guided  by  the  instinct 
of  the  Delaware  of  North  America, 
over  the  white  plain,  when  every 
object  is  hidden  in  mist,  or  even 
in  higher  latitudes,  where  the 
polar  mght  is  prolonged  for  many 
days,  he  could  find  his  way  when 
others  would  have  had  no  idea 
whither  to  direct  their  steps.  All 
his  father's  secrets  were  known  to 
him.  He  had  learnt  to  read  al- 
most imperceptible  signs,  the 
forms  of  icicles,  the  appearance 
of  the  small  branches  of  trees, 
mists  rising  far  away  in  the  ho- 
rizon, vague  sounds  in  the  air. 
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distant  repoite,  ths  flight  of  birds  by  Michael  Stiogoff  was  thatirtiicb 

tbiongh  the  toggj  atmosphere,  a  he  entertained  for  his  mother,  the 

thousand  circnmstances  which  are  aged  Marfa,  who  could  neier  be  _ 

so  many  words  to  those  who  can  indaoed  to  leaTe  the  house  of  the 

decipher  them.     Moroover,  tem-  StiogofU,  at  Omsk,  on  the  banks 


pered  by  snow  like  a  Damasoos  of   the    Irtish,    where    the    old 

blade  in  the  waters  of  Syria,  he  huntsman  and  she  had  lived   so 

bad  a  frame  of  iron,  as  General  long  together.     When  her  son  left 

EissoEf  had  said,  and  what  was  no  her,  he  went  away   with   a   full 

less  true,  a  heart  of  gold.  heart,  but  promising  to  come  and 

The  only  sentiment  of  love  felt  see  her  whenever  be  coold  possibly 
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do  BO ;  and  this  promise  he  had 
always  religionsly  kept 

When  Michael  was  twenty,  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  enter 
the  personal  service  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Bnssia,  in  the  corps  of 
the  couriers  of  the  Czar.  The 
hardy,  intelligent,  zealous,  well- 
conducted  young  Siberian  first 
distinguished  himself  especially, 
in  a  journey  to  the  Caucasus, 
through  the  midst  of  a  difficult 
country,  ravaged  by  some  restless 
successors  of  Schamyl ;  then  later, 
in  an  important  mission  to  Petro- 
polowski.  In  Eamtschatka,  the 
extreme  limit  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
During  these  long  journeys  he 
displayed  such  marvellous  cool- 
ness, prudence,  and  courage,  as 
to  gain  him  the  approbation  and 
protection  of  his  chiefs,  who  ra- 
pidly advanced  him  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  furloughs  which  were  his 
due  after  these  distant  missions, 
although  he  might  be  separated 
from  her  by  thousands  of  versts, 
and  winter  had  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  he  never  failed 
to  devote  to  his  old  mother. 
Having  been  much  employed  in 
the  south  of  the  empire,  he  had  not 
seen[  old  Marfa  for  three  years— 
three  ages  1 — the  first  time  in  his 
lijb  he  had  been  so  long  absent 
from  her.  Now,  however,  in  a 
few  days  he  would  obtain  his 
furlough,  and  he  had  accordingly 
already  made  preparations  for  de- 
parture for  Omsk,  when  the  events 
which  have  been  related  occurred. 
Michael  Strogoff  was  therefore 
introduced  into  the  Czar's  presence 
in  complete  ignorance  of  what  the 
emperor  expected  from  him. 

The  Czar  fixed  a  penetrating 
look  upon  him  without  uttering  a 
word,  whilst  Michael  stood  per- 
fectly motionless. 

The  Czar,  apparently  satisfied 
with  his  scrutiny,  went  to  his 
bureau,  and  motioning  to  the  chief 


of  police  to  seat  himself,  dictated 
in  a  low  voice  a  letter  of  not  more 
than  a  few  lines. 

The  letter  penned,  the  Czar  re- 
read it  attentively,  then  signed  it, 
precediug  his  name  with  the  words 
'  Byt  po  s^mou/  which,  signifying 
'  So  be  it,'  constitutes  the  decisive 
formula  of  the  Russian  emperors. 

The  letter  was  then  placed  in 
an  envelope,  which  was  sealed 
with  the  imperial  arms. 

The  Czar,  rising,  told  Michael 
Strogoff  to  draw  near. 

Michael  advanced  a  few  steps, 
and  then  stood  motionless,  ready 
to  answer. 

The  Czar  again  looked  him  full 
in  the  face  and  their  eyes  met. 
Then  in  an  abrupt  tone : 

'  Thy  name  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Michael  Strogoff,  sire.' 

'Thy  rank?' 

'  Captain  in  the  corps  of  couriers 
of  the  Czar.' 

' Thou  dost  know  Siberia?' 

'  I  am  a  Siberian.' 

'  A  native  of  ....  ?' 

'  Omsk,  sire.' 

'  Hast  thou  relations  there  V 

'  Yes,  sire.' 

'  What  relations  ?' 
^    '  My  old  mother.' 

The  Czar  suspended  his  ques- 
tions for  a  moment.  Then  point- 
ing to  the  letter  which  he  held  in 
his  hand: 

'  Here  is  a  letter  which  I  charge 
thee,  Michael  Strogoff,  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  to  no  other  but  him.' 

'  I  will  deliver  it,  sire.' 

'The  Grand  Duke  is  at  Ir- 
kutsk.' 

'  I  will  go  to  Irkutsk.' 

'  Thou  wilt  have  to  traverse  a 
rebellious  country,  invaded  by 
Tartars,  whose  interest  it  will  be 
to  intercept  this  letter.' 

'  I  will  traverse  it.' 

'  Above  all,  beware  of  the  traitor, 
Ivan  Ogareff,  who  will  perhaps 
meet  thee  on  the  way.* 
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'  I  vill  beware  of  him.'  make  thoe  acknowledge  who  thou 

'  Wilt  thou  pass  through  Omsk  ?  tat,  nor  whither  thou  art  going.' 
'  Sire,  that  is  mj  route.'  '  I  awear  it' 

'  If  thou  doBt  see  th7  mother,         '  Ifichael    Strogoff,'    coatisued 

there  will  be  the  risk  of  being  the  Czai,  giving  the  letter  to  the 


reoognised.    Thou  mtiBt  'sot  see  yoong  oaariei,  '  take  this  letter ; 

bert'  on  it  depends   the  safety  of  all 

Michael    Stn^jofT    hesitated    a  Siberia,  and  perhaps  the  l^e  of  my 

moment.  brother  the  Qiand  Dnke.' 
'  I  will  not  see  her/  said  he.  '  This  letter  shall  be  delivered 

'  Swear  to  me  that  nothing  will  to  bia  Highness  the  Grand  Dnke.' 

B  2 


Michael  Strogoff,  or  the  Butttait  Courier. 


'  Then  thou  wilt  pass  whatever 
happena?' 

I  shall  pass,  or  ther  shall  kill 
me.' 

'  I  wont  thee  to  lire.' 

'  I  shall  liTe,  and  I  shall  pass,' 
answered  Michael  StrogoK 

The  Czar  appeared  satisfied  with 
Strogoflfs  calm  and  simple  answer. 

'Oo  then,  Michael  Stn^ji^/Baid 
he, '  go  for  Ood,  for  SnsGia,  for  my 
brother,  and  for  myself  I' 


The  conrier,  having  saluted  hie 
BOTereign,  immediately  left  the 
imperial  cabinet,  and,  in  a  few 
minntes,  the  New  Palace. 

'  Yon  made  a  good  choice  there. 
General,'  said  the  Czar. 

'  I  think  BO,  sire,'  replied  General 
EissofC ;  '  and  your  majesty  may  be 
sure  that  Michael  Btiogoff  will  da 
all  that  a  man  «"*  do.' 

'  He  is  indeed  a  man,'  said  the 
Czar. 
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MABEL'S  POSTSCRIPT. 

^0  it  seems,  pretty  Mabel,  youVe  flirting, 
^^     And  with  *  a  young  Captain,*  to  boot ! 
'  Twas  for  fear,  love,  you  might  be  deserting 

That  I  beat  up  another  recruit  I* 
My  thanks  for  your  exquisite  candour. 

So  kindly  intended  to  cheer  ! 
I  despise  your  red-coated  commander — 

Some  shopkeeper  turned  volunteer ! 

The  pledges  you  gave  when  we  parted. 

You  have  kept  little  more  than  a  week ; 
But  Pm  not  in  the  least  broken-hearted. 

And  want  no  revenge  for  your  freak ! 
The  Captain,  whose  charms  in  your  letter 

You  have  been  at  such  pains  to  rehearse, 
You  may  marry  for  worse  or  for  better — 

I  rather  imagine  for  worse ! 

O,  a  pearl  of  a  girl  is  my  Kitty ! 

(Pm  sure  youll  approve  of  my  taste) 
For  a  disengaged  arm  'twere  a  pity 

Not  to  circle  so  witching  a  waist ! 
Sweet  thought  of  her  charms  I  am  wrapt  in  ! 

No  saucy-faced  fickle  one  she  ! 
So  you  and  your  sham-fighting  Captain 

May  voyage  to  Saturn  for  me ! 

What's  this  ?    A  P.S,  almost  lost  here ! 

No  doubt  the  last  shaft  from  your  bow. 
*  The  Captain's  a  myth— don't  be  cross,  dear, 

It's  only  my  teasing,  you  know  !' 
Then  both  Captain  and  Kitty  are  fable  ! 

I  ought  to  have  seen  through  your  trick — 
And  you  are  my  own  dearest  Mabel, 

And  I  am  your  penitent  Dick  ! 

Louis  F.  Austin. 
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HE  W0X3LD  BE  A  SOLDIER ! 

By  R.  Mouktenet  Jepbson,  Aurnoii  op  *Tom  Buli^let  op  Lissingtox/ 

*TflB  Girl  He  Left  Behind  Him/  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THOUGH  the  BoomerBhiDcs  of 
Snoozleshire  are  unquestion- 
ably a  good  family,  it  is  collater- 
ally,  rather  than  directly,  through 
them  that  our  hero,  himself  a 
Boomershine,  lays  claim  to  a  de- 
scent so  highly  respectable  that  it 
borders  on  the  illustrious.  His 
father,  a  quiet  country  gentleman 
of  easy  means,  is  closely  related 
to  that  family  of  Green  of  which 
Mr.  Verdant  Green  is  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament.  In  fact 
Mr.  Boomershine  and  Mr.  Verdant 
Green  are  first  cousins,  so  that 
our  hero  enjoys  the  honour  of 
being  first  cousin  once  removed 
to  the  hitter  celebrated  character. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Simple, 
a  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
nayal  officer.  Captain  Peter  Sim- 
ple ;  and  through  her  he  can  also 
trace  his  descent  from  the  Simon 
family,  a  highly  respectable, 
though  apparently  poor  one.  In- 
deed so  reduced  in  circumstances 
was  its  most  celebrated  member, 
that  on  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
he  was  unable  to  command  a  sum 
of  ready  money  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase the  ware  of  an  itinerant 
vendor  of  pastry. 

His  grandmother,  on  his  father's 
side,  was  a  Verisopht,  one  of  that 
noble  family  from  which  the 
talented  and  astute  Lord  Frede- 
rick Verisopht  sprang.  Mr.  Boo- 
mershine was  proud  of  this  aris- 
tocratic connection,  and  on  our 
hero's  appearance  on  life's  stage 
as  his  son  and  heir,  the  noble 
name  of  Verisopht  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

Through  his  father,  Verisopht 


Boomershine  is  also  collaterally 
descended  from  another  celebrity, 
one  John  Baw,  Esquire,  to  whom 
posterity  has  likewise  accorded  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Thus,  in  virtue  of  his  descent, 
young  Boomershine  united  in  him- 
self, not  only  the  illustrious  blood, 
but  also  the  proverbial  worldly 
wisdom  and  tact  of  the  Greens, 
the  Simples,  the  Simons,  the  Veri- 
sophts,  and  the  Baws. 

Not  a  little  proud  of  this  genea- 
logical combination  was  that 
branch  of  the  Boomershines  of 
which  I  write,  and  on  their  car- 
riages and  harness,  their  spoons 
and  forks,  their  notepaper  and 
envelopes,  were  emblazoned  the 
arms  of  Boomershine,  quartered 
with  those  of  Green,  Simple, 
Simon,  and  Verisopht.  These  ar- 
morial bearings  were  imposing  in 
the  extreme.  There  were  three 
crests :  an  evergreen  on  a  mount 
vert  for  Green;  a  son  of  a  sea- 
cock hompipant  for  the  great 
naval  family  of  Simple ;  and  a  pie- 
man rampant  for  Simon;  while, 
for  the  whole,  a  siBgle  motto 
sufficed, '  Semper  Virens.' 

As  Verisopht  gradually  grew* 
from  a  baby  into  a  little  boy, 
from  a  little  boy  into  a  big  one, 
he  developed,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  the  many  brilliant 
qualities  of  his  ancestors,  to  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  his 
parents.  Mr.  Boomershine  would 
often  look  at  him  and  proudly 
remark  that  he  had  the  '  regular 
Verisopht  head.'  Then,  too,  he 
had  the  Baw  hands,  the  Simple 
elevated  eyebrows,  and  the  Green 
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elbows ;  while  an  inordinate  pas- 
sion for  pastry  conolasiTely  stamped 
him  a  Simon. 

In  the  calm  seclusion  of  his 
country  home  it  is  hard  to  xmder- 
stand  by  what  means  young  Yeri- 
sopht's  soul  first  became  fired  with 
martial  ardour;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  confiagration  is 
attributable  to  a  panorama  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  two  fiddles,  a  trom- 
bone, and  a  comet-a-piston,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Tillage  a  few 
yean  ago. 

Immediately  on  these  flames 
bursting  forth,  Mr.  Boomershine 
promptly  conyerted  himself  into 
a  moral  fire-engine,  and  threw 
such  Yolumes  of  cold  water  as 
nearly  extinguished  them  for 
ever.  His  two  eldest  daughters, 
Fanny  and  Carry,  howeyer,  looked 
with  considerable  favour  on  their 
brother's  military  aspirations,  and 
did  their  utmost  to  fan  the  flames 
into  fresh  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Boomerhine,  as  was  only  right 
and  proper,  sided  with  her  lord 
and  master,  and  worked  yigor- 
ously  at  tiie  moral  fire-engine 
pumps. 

Mr.  Boomershine  continued  his 
opposition  until  the  discoyerythat 
his  son  had  taken  to  the  practical 
study  of  fortification  by  throwingup 
a  front  of  Yauban's  first  system  on 
the  croquet-lawn  rather  staggered 
him.  Becognising  in  this  act  the 
true  fiash  of  military  genius— a 
genius  which,  bottled  up  in  one 
direction,  would  burst  out  in  an- 
other— Mr.  Boomershine .  at  once 
decided  that  it  would  be  unpatri- 
otic to  deprive  the  country  of  a 
future  Wellington  or  Marlborough, 
and,  as  individual  interests  should 
always  be  sunk  in  national  con- 
siderations, he  gave  his  consent  to 
the  military  scheme. 

This  was  at  first  a  sore  disap- 
pointment to  Mr.  Boomershine; 
but  he  solaced  himself  by  trans- 


ferring to  his  second  son,  Peter 
(called  after  the  naval  ancestor  of  his 
mother)  all  those  hopes  of  a  glori- 
ous  academical  career  which  he 
had  hitherto  placed  on  his  first- 
bom  ;  and,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
certain  course,  he  closed  his  soul 
to  useless  repining,  and  looked 
only  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
question.  In  this  sensible  frame  of 
mind  he  not  only  grew  reconciled 
to  the  change  in  his  son's  future, 
but  even  became  himself  so  imbued 
with  military  ardour  as  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  earthworks  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  regardless  of 
the  taunts  levelled  at  him  by  Mrs. 
Boomershine,  who,  smarting  under 
the  demolition  of  her  celery  and 
asparagus  beds,  failed  to  see  in 
a  '  ravelin,'  a  '  demi-fidohe,'  or  a 
'  bastion,'  anything  but  a  dirt-pie 
of  larger  dimensions  than  usual. 

This  last  practical  tuition  was 
all  that  was  required  to  complete 
Yerisopht's  professional  education ; 
for,  having  been  destined  for  col- 
lege honours,  he  possessed  a  great 
deal  more  than  enough  of  mathe- 
matical, historical,  geographical, 
and  linguistical  acquirements  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  necessary 
examination ;  and,  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries haying  been  gone 
through,  this  he  did  with  fiying 
colours. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  wait  until  the  import- 
ant announcement  in  the  Gazette 
should  notify  his  appointment, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent 
those  rudiments  of  a  military  edu- 
cation, acquired  at  the  expense  of 
the  celery  and  asparagus  beds,from 
growing  rusty. 

Several  months  thus  passed  in 
anxious  expectation,  until  at  last, 
on  a  certain  eventful  Wednesday 
morning,  when  the  family  were  at 
breakfast,  the  arrival  of  a  large 
official  envelope,  addressed,  'On 
Her  Majesty's  Service,'  to  'Sub- 
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Lientenant  Yerisopbt  Boomershine, 
119th  Eegiment/  threw  the  whole 
household  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 

'  The  119th  I  Oh,  I  do  believe 
it's  a  Highland  regiment  I  Oh, 
Verry,  I  wonder  how  yon  will  look 
in  a  kilt !'  exclaimed  Fanny. 

Verisopht  snrreptitionsly  felt 
his  calves  under  the  table,  and 
inwardly  breathed  a  prayer  that 
his  sister  might  be  mistaken. 
Farther  reference  to  the  letter 
proved  that  she  was.  It  merely 
informed  Verisopht  that  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  CSommander-in-Chief 
had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  to 
a  sab-lieutenancy  in  Her  Majesty's 
119  th  Begiment  of  Foot,  and  far- 
ther directed  him  to  report  himself 
at  the  headquarters  of  that  distin- 
guished corps,  at  Aldershot,  on 
exactly  that  day  two  months. 

Yerisopht's  military  ardour 
burned  so  fiercely  within  him, 
however,  that  he  at  once  replied 
that  he  scorned  a  life  of  inaction, 
and,  so  far  from  requiring  two 
months'  leave,  would  be  at  the 
service  of  his  country  in  two 
weeks. 

This  soldierlike  promptitude 
awakened  the  highest  admiration 
in  the  family,  and  they  awaited 
with  considerable  expectation  the 
complimentary  letter  from  the 
Duke  himself  which  they  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  such  conduct 
would  call  forth.  Indeed,  the  two 
eldest  girls,  Fanny  and  Garry,  en- 
gaged in  quite  a  serious  altercation 
as  to  who  should  have  the  royal 
autograph  for  her  album,  until 
Peter  Boomershine,  being  called 
upon  by  his  father  to  adjudicate, 
with  a  view  to  exercising  his 
powers  of  discrimination,  wisely 
removed  the  apple  of  discord  by 
awarding  it  to  himself,  in  antici- 
pation. The  reply  itself,  however, 
would  have  settled  the  matter 
without  young  Peter's  masterly 
adjudication,  for  it  was  from  no 


royal  duke — ^nor  even  general,  for 
that  matter  —  but  from  some 
humbler  individual,  styling  him- 
self an  acting  deputy-assistant 
something  or  other,  who  begged 
Sub-lieutenant  Boomershine  to  be 
good  enough  to  do  what  he  was 
ordered,  and  to  join  on  the  day 
previously  specified  without  any 
comment  whatsoever. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tee  family  thought  that  perhaps 
the  country  was  not  so  gratefol 
for  the  honour  they  were  confer- 
ring on  it  as  it  might  be;  but 
any  chagrin  they  felt  was  lost  in 
the  preparation  of  Yerisopht's  out- 
fit Mrs.  Boomershine  superin- 
tended the  linen  department; 
Carry  and  Fanny  plied  their  knit- 
ting. Crochet,  and  sewing  needles 
with  cunning  and  busy  hands; 
Peter  applied  himself  to  the  trans- 
lation of  such  passages  of  Cassar's 
Gallic  War  as  he  thought  might 
be  of  professional  value;  while 
Mr.  Boomershine's  part  in  the 
performance  consisteid  merely  in 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

Of  all  the  preparations,  those 
pertaining  to  the  uniform  were 
the  most  interesting,  and  this  Mr. 
Boomershine,  being  an  advocate 
for  the  encouragement  of  native 
talent,  intrusted  to  the  leading 
tailor  of  their  country  town ;  while 
the  barrack-room  furniture  was 
ordered  from  one  of  those  enter- 
prising tradesmen,  under  the 
weight  of  whose  circulars  the  post- 
man had  staggered  to  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine's  door  for  several  consecutive 
mornings  after  Yerisopht's  name 
had  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

This  was  not  so  exciting  a  de- 
partment as  the  uniform,  but  still 
it  had  its  pleasures.  It  was  very 
inspiriting  to  Yerisopht,  and  gra- 
tifying   to    his   relatives,  to  see 
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'  y.  S.  B.  S.  BoomerBhine,  Esq., 
119  tb  Begi/  written  in  great 
white  letters  on«the  cases  contain* 
ing  the  different  articles  of  barrack 
fomiture.  It  was  capital  fan,  too, 
peeping  into  this  and  prying  into 
that,  and  examining  the  compact 
little  canteen-case,  holding  a  break- 
fast-seryice  for  two,  and  admiring 
how  exactly  eyerythiog  fitted  in 
its  place,  even  to  the  two  tiny 
salt-spoons.  Then  it  was  as  good 
as  a  Chinese  puzzle  patting  np 
the  portable  washing-stand.  But 
the  most  admirable  and  ingenious 
contrivance  of  all  was  the  patent 
folding-chair,  which  pazzled  them 
more  than  anything  else,  until  Mr. 
Boomershine  practically  explained 
its  mechanism  and  use  in  a  start- 
ling manner. 

As  the  expiration  of  the  two 
months  drew  near  Yersisopht  found 
himself  more  and  more  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  family  conyersation 
ran  almost  entirely  upon  him  and 
his  future  career.  Sometimes  it 
took  the  form  of  playful  banter, 
sometimes  of  ambitious  forecasts, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  following 
instance,  of  sound,  practical  adyice 
from  Mi.  Boomershine. 

'Yerisopht,'  said  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine one  eyening,  from  his  com- 
manding position  on  the  hearth- 
rug, as  he  beamed  on  the  assembled 
fomily,  'without  counselling  you 
to  follow  a  roystering,  rollicking 
course  of  life,  I  would  still  adyise 
your  entering  into  the  harmless 
amasements  of  your  brother  offi* 
cers,  and  doing  so — as  long  only  as 
they  continue  to  be  harmless, 
mark  me — with  zest  and  spirit.  I 
would  not,  indeed,  have  you  as 
reckless  and  wild  as  your  cousin 
Verdant  was  at  college;  and,  in 
truth,  I  imagine  the  tricks  he  tells 
us  he  used  to  play  upon  poor  Mr. 
Bouncer  and  Mr.  Larkins,  when  he 
was  a  young  freshman,  would  not 
be  tolerated  nowadays  in  any  as- 
semblage of    English  gentlemen. 


Howeyer,  be  that  as  it  may,  our 
cousin  Verdant  was  undoubtedly 
popular.  Certainly  he  was  not,  as 
he  has  so  often  told  us,  a  young 
man  easily  taken  in,  and  I  recol- 
lect that,  eyen  as  a  youth,  he  woro 
spectacles,  which  probably  secured 
for  him  an  amount  of  considera- 
tion and,  I  may  say,  respect  seldom 
accorded  to  a  young  man  by  his 
compeers.  Now  I  think,  besides 
this,  I  may  trace  some  of  his  po- 
pularity to  a  song  he  used  to  sing 
with  the  greatest  success,  "  I 
dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls." 
Now  you  might,  with  your  sister's 
assistance,  learn  some  nice  song 
which ' 

Here  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fa« 
mily  led  it  into  a  yery  unusual 
course,  that  of  cutting  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine off  in  the  full  flow  of  his 
oratory ;  and  there  was  a  general 
chorus  of  'Oh  yes — how  nioel' 
combined  with  a  clapping  of 
hands. 

'Just  the  thing,'  said  Carry. 
'Why  shouldn't  it  be,  then,  the 
song  that  cousin  Verdant  used  to 
sing?  Tou  say  it  was  a  great 
success,  papa.' 

'Well,  no,'  said  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine. 'I  should  rather  recom- 
mend a  song  embodying  some 
soldierlike  sentiment.' 

Peter,  the  '  double  first '  in  the 
bud,  here  suggested  that  he  should 
translate  into  Latin  yerse  'The 
British  Grenadiers.'  It  was  hack- 
neyed, he  admitted,  in  the  mother 
tongue ;  but  in  Latin,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  pleasing  no- 
yelty  to  Verry's  brother  officers. 

'Well,  no  again,'  said  Mr. 
Boomershine.  'There  are  many 
objections  to  that.  Amongst  others, 
for  instance,  how  would  you  ren- 
der into  the  Latin  tongue  "  With 
their  tow-row-row-de-dowdow  "  ?* 

Peter,  on  this,  found  himself  li- 
terally '  au  bout  de  son  Latin.'  He 
hung  his  head  abashed,  and  con- 
fessed that  his  father  had  fairly 
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posed  him.  He  then  retired  io  a 
comer  of  the  room  in  low  spirits 
and  the  company  of  his  Lexicon. 

'  Well^  what  do  yon  say  to  "  Let 
me  like  a  soldier  fall"?  Garry's 
got  the  mnsic/  suggested  Yerisopht 
himself. 

'Oh  yes!'  'Jnst  the  thing!' 
'Oapital!'  were  the  exclamations 
on  all  sides. 

'  A  happy  thought  indeed,  Yeri- 
sopht, my  boy/  said  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine  ; '  a  Tery  happy  thought.  It 
is  a  song  inculcating  a  noble  and 
patriotic  moral.  "  Dulce  et  deco- 
rum est  pro  patri&  mori/'  as  our 
old  friend  Horace ' 

Here  the  irrepressible  Peter 
perked  up  a  little,  and  insisted  on 
construing  and  i)arsing  the  sen- 
tence for  the  general  benefit. 

' "  Then  let  me  like  a  so-oo-ldier 
fall !" '  repeated  Mr.  Boomershine. 
And  here,  carried  away  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  sentiment,  he 
struck  his  chest  so  mighty  a  blow 
that  he  shot  his  spectacles  into  the 
grate. 

"'Then  let  me  like  a  soldier 
fall," '  he  repeated  once  more,  with 
some  abatement  of  spirit,  as  he 
stooped  down  to  pick  up  his  glasses, 
and  simultaneously  frowned  on 
two  younger  members  of  the  fa- 
mily, who  were  at  that  ticklish  age 
which  often  laughs  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  were  highly  amused  at 
what  they  took  for  part  of  the  per- 
formance. '  I  don't  know  that  you 
could  do  better,  Yerisopht,  than  to 
commit  that  song  to  memory,'  he 
concluded,  as  he  readjusted  his 
spectacles  and  beamed  once  more 
bencYolently  through  them  on  the 
two  small  culprits,  who,  haying 
now  seen  the  error  of  their  in- 
fantile ways,  had  resumed  that  air 
of  serious  attention  with  which  all 
Mr.  Boomershine's  sober  remarks 
were  received  in  the  family  circle. 

On  this  Yerisopht  was  forthwith 
borne  away  to  the  piano  by  his 
sister,  and  from  that  moment,  at 


interrals  during  the    next  fort- 
night, a  thin,  quavering  voice  was 
frequently  heard  «plifted  in  the 
same  noble  request  for  a  patriot's 
grave. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Yerlsopht  had  barely  perfected 
himself  in  his  song  when  one 
evening  there  arrived  a  japanned 
air-tight  tin  case  with  a  beautiful 
little  brass  plate  on  the  top  in- 
scribed with  his  name  and  regi- 
ment in  full ;  and  when  the  case 
was  opened  there  was  such  a  daz- 
zling display  of  scarlet,  brass 
buttons,  and  gold  lace,  that  the 
younger  portion  of  the  family  be- 
came almost  demented  with  excite- 
ment. With  a  heart  full  of  martial 
ardour  Yerisopht  bore  the  case  off 
to  his  room,  and  proceeded,  by 
general  desire,  to  array  himself  in 
the  gorgeous  trappings  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  notions  of  a  military 
toilet  were  rather  foggy;  but  as 
those  of  the  spectators  would  be 
equally  so,  this  was  of  no  con- 
sequence; and  when  he  did  make 
his  appearance,  such  little  mis- 
takes as  wearing  his  sash  on  the 
wrong  shoulder,  his  sword  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  buckle  of  his 
stock  well  up  the  back  of  his  head, 
were  quite  lost  in  the  general 
splendid  effect. 

Mr.  Boomershine  at  first  looked 
at  his  family  —  from  Mrs.  B., 
clasping  her  hands  ecstatically,  to 
the  baby  crowing  and  screeching — 
with  smiling  condescension;  but 
at  last  even  he  caught  the  martial 
fever,  and,  placing  the  shako  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  folded  his 
arms  and  transfixed  an  imaginary 
enemy  of  his  country  with  a  blood- 
thirsty glare.  This  was  received 
with  loud  expressions  from  the 
whole  family,  particularly  the 
baby,  who,  with  the  vivid  imagi- 
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nation  of  infancy^  identified  him- 
self with  the  supposititious  enemy, 
and  screamed  himself  snccessiyely 
into  pink,  red,  bine,  and  pnrple. 
He  was  fast  deepening  into  black 
when  he  was  hurriedly  borne  away 
to  the  nursery,  there  to  work 
gradually  back  to  his  original 
complexion  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  bottle.  This  little 
episode  led  to  Mr.  Boomershine 
figuring  in  a  much  milder  character, 
and,  though  he  still  absently  re- 
tained the  shako  on  his  head,  it 
was  but  tamely  that  he  defended 
himself  from  Mrs.  Boomershine's 
charge  of  thoughtlessness  and 
cruelty.  This  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, howeyer,  and  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine  was  soon  himself  again. 

'I  was  thinking,'  said  Garry, 
Mt  would  be  so  soul-stirring  if 
Yerry  were  to  sing  his  song  in  his 
regimentals— in  character,  in  fact, 
and  then  we  could  judge  so  much 
better  of  the  effect' 

This  proposal  was  at  once 
carried  out,  and  it  was  indeed,  as 
Carry  had  said,  'soul-stirring,' 
particularly  about  the  higher  notes, 
to  hear  and  see  the  young  soldier 
sing  the  noble  song,  with  one 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and 
the  other  resting  on  his  bosom. 

Mrs.  Boomershine  and  her 
daughter  were  almost  affected  to 
tears,  and  Mr.  Boomershine  him- 
self left  off  his  pantomimic  ac- 
companiment to  whisper  in  Mrs. 
Boomershine's  ear  his  firm  opinion 
that  that  song  would  at  once  raise 
Yerry  to  quite  a  dizzy  height  of 
popularity  amongst  his  comrades. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance Yerisopht  blushingly  receiyed 
the  tributes  of  praise  showered 
upon  him.  Mrs.  Boomershine  said 
it  was  touching  and  noble ;  Garry 
that  it  was  loyely;  Fanny, 
heayenly ;  and  so  forth. 

'  Oh,  let's  haye  a  dance,  Yerry,' 
now  suggested  the  yolatile  Fanny. 
'I  should  90  like  to  know  what 


haying  an  officer's  arm  round  one's 
waist  feels  like.' 

Mr.  Boomershine  gently  chid 
the  foolish  girl ;  but  not  offering 
any  serious  opposition  to  her 
harmless  proposal,  she  started  off 
with  Yerry  to  the  tune  of  the 
Gopenhagen  waltzes,  which  were 
considered  rather  new  ones  down 
in  the  Boomershines'  part  of  the 
world. 

For  a  few  turns  Yerisopht  ac- 
quitted himself  with  his  usual 
primitiye  grace ;  but  after  that  he 
suddenly  executed  a  figure  which 
his  sisters  had  not  included  in 
his  dancing  lessons.  Indeed,  I 
belieye  it  is  neyer  taught,  and 
will  therefore  giye  it  in  full.  It 
must  be  danced  with  a  sword  on, 
and  mainly  consists  in  getting 
that  weapon  between  the  feet, 
and  then  bringing  the  back  of 
your  own  head  and  that  of  your 
partner  into  smart  contact  with 
the  floor  or  the  nearest  piece  of 
furniture,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
playing the  soles  of  your  dancing- 
shoes  to  the  company.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  figure  by  any  means, 
and  requires  no  practice.  Indeed, 
only  get  the  sword  into  the  re- 
quired position,  and  the  remainder 
will  follow  with  charming  spon- 
taneity. 

Haying  thus  distinguished  him- 
self, Yerisopht  proceeded,  by 
special  desire,  and  escorted  by  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  the 
seryants'  hall.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceiyed with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
and  eulogistic  stage  whispers.  The 
cook  said  to  the  coachman, '  Didn't 
he  look  sperritted  just?'  The 
coachman  replied  to  the  cook  that 
she  might '  say  that,  and  'andsome 
as  well,  without  tellin'  a  lie.'  The 
gardener  kept  on  yaguely  asking, 
'  Who'd  a  thought  it  now  ?'  The 
footman,  who  was  a  '  lady's  man,' 
or  rather  a  lady's  'lady's'  man, 
said  he  looked  'quite  the  gay 
Lathero ' ;  Matilda  said, '  Lawks !' 
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Jane  improred  on  Matilda  with, 
'  GoodnesB,  gracious  me,  oh,  lawks !' 
and  Susan,  the  Bcnllery-maid,  if 
low,  was  still  sincere,  with  '  Jimini 
Crocks  r  The  only  one  who  wu 
silent  was  Battons :  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak — full  of  a  resolve 
to  enlist  as  soon  as  he  had  suffi- 
ciently elongated  himself. 

This  was  all  very  trying  to 
Yerisopht,  and  after  a  few  moments 
he  found  it  rather  hard  to  keep 
the  character  going,  until,  drawing 
bis  sword  with  a  flourish,  he 
r^ularly  brought  down  the  house, 
particularly  that  lath  and  plaster 
portion  of  it  immediately  over  his 
head.  Encouraged  by  tLe  auccesa 
of  this  line,  he  gave  them  some- 
thing else  in  the  same  style,  and, 
with  a  rigorous  cut  at  what  was 
intended  for  an  im^iuary  enemy, 


all  but  carred  a  slice  off  the 
gardener,  who  feelingly  remarked 
to  the  footman  that  he  had  '  never 
felt  BO  like  a  cowonmber  in  all  his 
life.'  The  terrible  weapon  was 
then  handed  round  for  general 
inspection.  All  through  the  cren- 
iug  it  had  been,  by  a  flight  of 
fancy  bordering  on  monomania, 
invested  with  a  terrific  attribute 
of  sharpness,  and  now,  while  the 
females  shuddered  and  shrank 
away  &om  it,  the  males  cautiously 
ran  their  thumbs  along  the  edge 
and  whistled  ezpreseively,  as  if 
words  failed  to  do  it  justice.  It 
was  indeed  a  trusty  blade,  and 
one  which,  in  the  grasp  of  a  ^lled 
swordsman,  might  hsTc  aerered 
as  entire  pat  of  butter  at  one 
blow. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

•punch'  and  the  poet  BUNN  —  TAKE  TOUR  ADVEB8ABT  BY  THE  THBOAT — 
THACKEBAY  AND  DICKENS  —  THACKEBAT'S  TIEWS  OF  THE  PROFESSION  OF 
LKTTEBS  —  THACKERAT  AS  A  SPEAKEB — THE  'PUNCH*  MEN  AS  DRAMATISTS 
AND  AGTOBS — *NOT  80  BAD  AS  WE  SEEM,'  PERFOBMED  AT  DEVONSHIRE 
HOUSE. 


rS  life  of  Mr.  Pnnoli  is  that  of 
a  free  and  boisterous  yonng 
man  grown  sober  and  sedate  in 
old  age.  No  gaiety  was  too  gay 
for  him ;  no  abuse  too  strong  for 
attack ;  no  personage  too  high  or 
two  low  for  his  satire.  He  joked 
with  the  Queen,  and  was  merci- 
lessly satirical  on  the  Prince  Con- 
sort ;  he  sneered  at  the  Tories,  he 
chaffed  the  Whigs,  he  ridiculed 
the  leading  newspapers,  he  was 
imi>atient  with  the  bishops,  and 
he  burlesqued  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Bonn,  of  Drury  Lane,  was  a 
faTOurite  butt.  '  Hot  Cross  Bunn' 
was  a  theme  of  which  the  satirist 
never  tired ;  there  was  a  cruel  per- 
sistency in  his  attacks,  until  the 
victim  turned  again ;  and  as  Bulwer 
was  satisfied  with  Tennyson's  re- 
tort, so  '  Punch '  took  Mr.  Bunn's 
reply,  and  was  silent  on  'Hot 
Cross  Bunn '  ever  afterwards.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  lessee 
of  Drury  Lane  was  tantalisingly 
high-faluting  in  his  announcements 
of  the  successes  of  that  theatre ;  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Bunn's  poetry  did  not  always 
touch  the  highest  standard  of 
ideality.  Mr.  Punch  himself  often 
falls  short  of  god-like  inspiration, 
though  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  seeing  the  motes  in  the 
f^kled  beams  of  Bunn. 

'  Punch'  might  have  been  a  trifle 
tender  in  consideration  of  the 
songs, '  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in 


marble  Halls/ '  When  other  Lips,' 
and  'The   light  of  other  Days.' 
But   Mr.  Bunn's  appearance,  as 
well  as  his  name,  invited  carica- 
ture ;  and  so  Bunn  was  jeered  at, 
and  pricked  and  cuffed,  like  the 
'softy '  of  a  village.    One  day  the 
poet  took  up  cudgels  in  his  own 
defence.      He    was    aided    and 
abetted  by  a  journalist  whose  pen 
still  flashes  in  the  columns  of  a 
leading  paper,  and  whose  pencil 
and  graver  once  adorned  miscel- 
laneous literature.    Mr.  Bunn  and 
his  lieutenant  took  example  ficom 
the  foe,  chose  similar  weapons, 
and  designed  a  shield  the  fac- 
simile of '  Punch's.'  The  reply  was 
contaiaed  in  a  wrapper  which  you 
might  have  mistaken  for  Doyle's, 
only  that  before  the  word  PUNCH 
was  printed,  in  small  letters, '  A 
word  with.'  The  editor  of '  Punch,' 
and  most  of  his  staff,  were  bit- 
terly assailed.    Incidents  of  their 
private  lives  were  dragged  into 
daylight,  illustrated  with  startling 
caricature  pictures.   No  American 
journal  of  the  rowdiest  and  wick- 
edest ever  printed  more  furious 
personalities  than  those  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Bunn  and  his  friend.    If 
the  whole  thing  was  vulgar,  it 
was  clever;  and  'Punch'  reeled 
under   the  blows,  and   shivered 
at   the  ugly  cuts    and    slashes. 
'Punch'  did  not  reply,  and  Mr. 
Bunn's    threatened  No.  2  never 
appeared. 
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'Mr.  Sidney  Blanohard,  in  his 
little  pamphlet  on '  Punch/  speaks 
of  this  occnrrence  as  an  awkward 
precedent  in  the  interests  of  satire, 
and  one  that  would  greatly  inter- 
fere with  some  of  the  most  cher- 
ished priyileges  of  comic  writing. 
But  we  hardly  remember  an  in- 
stance of  such  cruel  regularity  of 
attack  as  that  to  which  Bunn  was 
subjected,  and  the  poet  must  be 
forgiyen  if  his  philosophy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  counsel  forbear- 
ance and  silence.  Happily,  in 
these  latter  days  anything  like 
journalistic  persecution  makes  a 
martyr  of  the  victim,  and  a  con- 
tinual harping  on  the  same  string 
is  considwed  tedious.  Eyen  sa- 
tiristB  nowadays  are  content  to 
strike  only  when  occasion  offers ; 
while  *  Punch,'  in  the  case  of 
Bunn,  made  the  occasion,  and  dis- 
coyered,  eyen  in  sand,  foundation 
sufficient  for  his  attacks.  Albert 
Smith  is  said  to  haye  declared 
that  when  he  was  persistently  at- 
tacked by  any  man,  he  always 
found  the  best  course  to  be  'to 
drag  him  out  by  name,  and  say  all 
I  knew  about  him.'  Once  in  a 
way,  if  your  enemy  is  a  coward 
and  a  scoundrel,  this  is  no  doubt 
good  policy.  Some  antagonists 
must  be  taken  by  the  throat  at 
once.  Thackeray  would  possibly 
haye  been  less  persecuted  by  cer- 
tain captious  critics  if  he  had 
taken  up  a  bludgeon  and  played 
the  part  of  Hercules  upon  them — 
he  could  hcve  done  it — instead 
of  tickling  them  with  a  winged 
arrow  dipx)ed  in  perfume,  as  he  did 
in  that  delicious  '  Bound-about ' 
on '  Small-beer  Ohronicling.' 

*A  short  time  since  my  farourite 
^* Superfine  Review"  announced  that  I 
gave  myself  great  pretensions  as  a  phi- 
losopher. I  adTance  pretensions!  I,  a 
philosopher  I  mj  dear  superfine  friend; 
and  you?  Don't  yon  teach  everything 
to  everybody,  and  punish  the  naughty 
boys  if  they  don't  learn  as  you  bid  them? 
Teu  teach  politics  to  Lord  John  and  Mr. 


Gladstone.  You  teach  poets  how  to 
write ;  painters  how  to  paint ;  gentle- 
men, manners ;  and  opera  dancers  how 
to  pirouette.  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
of  late  by  an  instance  of  the  modesty  of 
our  Saturday  friend,  who,  more  Athenian 
than  the  Athenians,  and  apropos  of  a 
Greek  author,  sat  down  and  gravely 
showed  the  Greek  gentleman  how  to 
write  his  own  language.  Is  the  world 
one  great  school  for  little  boys,  and  the 
"  Saturday  Review  "  its  great  usher  ?  Or 
is  it  possible  that  our  teacher  himself  is 
somewhat  pretentious,  and  often  makes 
his  vin  ordinaire  pass  for  port  ?' 

This  was  but  a  finicking  retort 
from  a  literary  chief  who  had  a 
tomahawk  in  his  belt.  Perhaps  the 
consciousness  of  the  gianf  s  strength 
restrained  him.  Thackeray  did 
some  wonderful  work  in  '  Punch,' 
his  'Snob  Papers'  being  among 
the  best  examples  of  that  special 
kind  of  satire  which  he  deyeloped 
under  the  demand  for  comic  and 
satirical 'copy.'  Three  years  before 
'  Punch '  was  started  Mr.  Thackeray 
had  illustrated  a  selection  of  papers 
by  Jerrold,  collected  from  '  Black- 
wood' and  'The  New  Monthly,' 
under  the  title  of '  Men  of  Charac- 
ter,' haying  already  failed  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Dickens  to  employ  him. 
The  familiar  story  will  not  bear 
excision  eyen  from  this  new  hia- 
tory.  '  I  recollect,' said  Thackeray, 
at  a  Boyal  Academy  dinner, '  I  re- 
collect walking  up  to  Mr.  Dickens's 
chambers,  in  Fumiyal's  Inn,  with 
two  or  three  drawings  in  my  hand, 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not 
find  suitable.  But  for  the  un- 
fortunate blight  which  came  upon 
my  artistic  existencie,  it  would  haye 
been  my  pride  and  my  pleasure  to 
haye  endeayoured  to  find  a  place 
on  these  walls  for  one  of  my  pic- 
tures.* It  was  the  '  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers '  which  Mr.  Thackeray  wanted 
to  illustrate,  after  poor  Seymour's 
death.  Mr.  Thackeray  would  haye 
adorned  the  book  with  quaint 
drawings,  full  of  dry  humour, 
bristling  with  odd  conceits,  but 
this  would  hardly  haye  been  in 
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the  tein  of  the  author,  who  hap- 
pily fonnd  in  Ornikshank  an  artist 
equal  to  Seymonr  and  Doyle  in  the 
delineation  of  broad  homorons. 
ohazmcter,  and  in  the  realisation 
of  dramatic  tableaux.  Were  the 
drawings  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
Bobmitted  to  Mr.  Dickens  illnstra- 
tions  of  'Pickwick'?  No  doubt 
th^  were.  What  has  become  of 
them  ?  It  would  be  curiously  in- 
teresting to  see  how  Mr.  Thackeray 
treated  the  subject.  That  he  was 
an  artist  of  peculiar  power,  witness 
the  curious  Quarles-like  emblems 
which  introduce  his  '  Bound-about 
Papers'  in  'The  Gomhill  Maga- 
zine/ not  to  mention  the  still  more 
interesting  examples  of  his  artistic 
fancy  recently  published  by  his 
daughter.  We  never  know  when 
Fortune  is  kind  to  us.  Often  she 
is  especially  good  to  us  when  we 
credit  her  with  frowns  and  disfa- 
vour. The  hand  of  good  Fortune 
was  in  that  reftisal  of  Dickens  to 
turn  Thackeray's  pictorial  genius 
loose  upon  '  Pickwick' ;  for,  among 
other  reasons,  it  mainly  induced 
Thackeray  to  write.  One  of  his 
friends,  out  of  compliment  to  his 
large  head  and  broad  shoulders, 
called  him  Michael  Angelo;  in  a 
spirit  of  depreciation  of  himself 
Thackeray  iMlded  Titmarsh,  and 
under  this  nom  de  plume  he  wrote 
a  series  of  papers  in '  Fraser.'  His 
&me  was  of  slow  and  tedious 
growth :  his  '  Punch '  work  mate- 
rially advanced  his  reputation ;  and 
the  efifect  of  his  connection  with 
'  Punch '  does  not  stop  here.  His 
varioufl  contributions  go  largely  to 
make  up  his  miscellanies ;  and 
these  volumes,  as  an  able  critic  in 
the  '  Times '  has  said,  give  us  "  the 
real  Thackeray — Thackeray  in  the 
rough — Thackeray  at  home.  If 
we  would  study  him  in  all  his 
moods,  in  all  tiie  stages  of  his 
career,  we  must  read  the  miscella- 
nies." His  ballads,  too,  are  full 
of  his  own  individuality.    He  had 


a  trick  of  Irish  song  writing,  which 
comes  out  bright  and  sparkling  in 
'  The  Battle  of  Limerick,'  the  most 
'Homeric  performance,'  says  his 
critic, '  since  Homer.' 

Thackeray  was  the  only  man 
upon  the  '  Punch '  staff  with  whom 
Mark  Lemon  was  not  upon  tho- 
roughly easy  terms.  '  I  never  felt 
quite  at  home  with  him,'  he  said 
to  me  during  one  of  our  numerous 
gossips, '  he  was  always  so  infer- 
nally wisei  He  was  genial ;  but 
whatever  you  talked  about,  you 
felt  that  he  would  have  the  wisest 
views  upon  the  subject.  He  seemed 
too  great  for  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Now  Dickens  was  very  dif- 
ferent He  was  full  of  fun,  merry 
and  wise,  buoyant  with  animal 
spirits.  I  always,  however,  liked 
Thackeray,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons,  because  he  liked  Dickens, 
and  never  showed  a  spark  of  jea- 
lousy about  his  work,  which  he 
always  openly  and  honestly  ad- 
mired. He  read  'Dombey  and 
Son'  each  month  with  avidity. 
When  the  fifth  number  appeared, 
containing  the  death  of  little 
Dombey,  Thackeray  with  the'  part 
in  his  pocket  went  down  to  the 
'  Punch '  office,  and  startled  Mark 
Lemon  by  suddenly  laying  it  be- 
fore him  and  exclaiming, '  There  1 
Bead  that.  There  is  no  writing 
against  such  power  as  this — no 
one  has  a  chance.  Bead  the  de- 
scription of  young  Paul's  death,  it 
is  unsurpassed — it  is  stupendous.' 
Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  say,  'I 
have  known  Thackeray  eighteen 
years,  and  don't  know  him  yet.' 
Among  Thackeray's  miscellaneous 
verse  'The  Speculators'  appeared 
to  be  Mark  Lemon's  favourite  lines. 
The  dialogue  of  the  ragged  gam- 
blers in  shares  is  as  appropriate 
to  the  present  day  as  it  was  during 
the  railway  mania,  only  that  we 
now  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
less  speculative  times.  Let  us 
alter  a  couple  of  words  and  see. 
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*  Swaggering  OTer  the  stones,  These 
shabby  bucks  did  walk  ;  And  I  went  and 
followed  these  seedy  ones,  And  listened 
to  their  talk. 

'  Was  I  sober  or  awake  ?  Could  I  be- 
lieve my  ears?  Those  dismal  beggars 
spoke  Of  nothing  bat  companies'  shares. 

'  I  wondered  more  and  more ;  Says 
one,  '*Good  friend  of  mine,  How  many 
shares  have  you  wrote  for  In  the  Keohik 
and  Katuaa  line  ?" 

* "  I  wrote  for  twenty,"  says  Jim, "  But 
they  wouldn't  give  me  one."  His  comrade 
straightway  rebuked  him  For  the  folly 
be  had  done. 

* "  Jim,  you  are  unawares  Of  the  fol- 
lies of  this  bad  town ;  Always  write  for 
five  hundred  shares,  And  then  they  put 
you  down." 

*  **And  yet  you  got  no  Turks,"  Says 
Jim,  ^  for  all  your  boast ;"  '*  I  would 
hare  wrote,"  says  Jack,  '*  But  where  was 
the  penny  to  pay  the  post  ?" 

'  **  I  lost,  for  I  couldn't  pay  That  first 
instalment  up ;  But  here's  taters  smoking 
hot,  1  say.  Let's  stop,  my  boy,  and  sup. 

*  And  at  this  simple  feast.  The  while 
they  did  regale,  I  drew  each  ragged 
capitalist  Down  on  my  left  thumb-nail. 

*  Their  talk  did  me  perplex.  All  night 
I  tumbled  and  tost,  And  thought  of 
company  specs.  And  how  money  was  won 
and  lost. 

*  *'  Bless  companies  everywhere,"  I  said, 
''  and  the  world's  advance ;  Bless  every 
company's  share  In  Italy,  Ireland,  France; 
For  never  a  beggar  need  now  despair,  And 
every  rogue  has  a  chance.'' ' 


»i> 


Thackeray,  like  Dickens,  held 
strong  opinions  abont  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Letters.  His  iUnstrions 
contemporary,  in  an  after-dinner 
speech,  scouted  the  idea  that 
journalists  and  authors  had  more 
difficulties  to  contend  against  than 
any  other  toilers  in  the  world's 
field  of  industry.  He  had  heard 
of  lions  in  the  path,  but  had 
never  met  them.  It  did  not  occur 
to  Dickens  that  he  had  been 
peculiarly  lucky  in  his  earliest 
work;  and  he  must  have  strangely 
oyerlooked  that  eyerlasting  crowd 
of  patient  writers  who  work  bit- 
terly hard  for  a  pittance,  and  at 
last  die  in  debt  and  poverty.  No 
lions  in  the  path!  The  high- 
road of  letters  is  beset  with  them ; 


and  when  the  trayeller  thinks, 
poor  misguided  soul,  that  he  is 
progressing  after  all,  he  finds 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  combined 
with  competition  to  bar  the  final 
struggle  to  the  goal.  How  many 
deserving  men  fall  almost  in  sight 
of  success  I  Many  a  literary  man, 
blighted  by  years  of  unsuccessful 
labour,  dies  in  the  hospital  or 
the  workhouse ;  and  if  drink  does 
at  last  take  him  off,  the  fatal 
thirst  has  been  brought  on  by 
disappointment  or  overwork.  Mr. 
Thackeray  was  more  tender  than 
Dickens  on  this  point,  for  he  had 
suffered ;  but  he  was  not  less  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  profes- 
sion of  literature  being  made  a 
stalking-horse  for  bad  habits,  and 
journalism  an  excuse  for  poverty 
brought  on  by  idleness  and  folly. 
He  put  the  case  truthfully  at  the 
close  of  his  lectures  on  '  The  Eng- 
lish Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  in  which  he  contradicted 
the  assertion  that  literary  men 
were  neglected  and  held  in  small 
esteem  in  England. 

'  It  would  hardly  be  grateful  to  alter 
mj  old  opinion,  that  we  do  meet  with 
good-will  and  kindness,  with  generous 
and  helping  hands,  in  the  time  of  our  ne- 
cessity, with  cordial  and  friendly  recog- 
nition. What  claim  had  one  of  these  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking  but  genius? 
What  return  of  gratitude,  fame,  affec- 
tion, did  it  not  bring  to  all?  What 
punishment  befell  those  who  were  unfor- 
tunate among  them,  but  that  which 
follows  reckless  habits  and  careless  lives  ? 
For  these  faults  a  wit  must  suffer  like 
the  dullest  prodigal  that  ever  ran  in 
debt.  He  must  pay  the  tailor  if  he 
wears  the  coat ;  his  children  must  go  in 
rags  if  he  spends  his  money  at  the  tavern ; 
he  can't  come  to  London  and  be  made 
Lord  Chancellor  if  he  stops  on  the  road 
and  gambles  away  his  last  shilling  in 
Dublin.  And  he  must  pay  the  social 
penalty  of  these  follies,  too,  and  expect 
that  the  world  will  shun  the  man  of  bad 
habits  ;  that  women  will  avoid  the  man 
of  loose  life  ;  that  prudent  folks  will 
close  their  doors  as  a  precaution,  and 
before  a  demand  should  be  made  on  their 
pockets  by  the  seedy  prodigal. *_^ 
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As  set-offs  to  his  own  exalted 
Tiew  of  his  profession,  Thackeray 
nsed  to  tell  some  good  stories  of 
the  freqnent  absence  of  its  proper 
recognition  both  in  and  out  of 
society.  'Who  is  that  lively 
fellow?'  asked  a  gentleman  of  his 
neighbonx,  at  a  pnblic  dinner  in 
the  North,  when  Thackeray  left  the 
room*  'OhP  that  is  Thackeray, 
the  anthor.'  '  Indeed  1'  responded 
the  other;  '  I  thonght  he  was  a 
gentleman.'  Thackeray's  first  in- 
troduction to  scholastic  Oxford  is 
a  better  story  and  better  known. 
It  will  bear  repetition.  Before  he 
could  deliyer  his  lecture  on  '  The 
Georges'  at  Oxford  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  licence  of 
the  collegiate  authorities.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  Chancel- 
lor, and  knew  the  author  of 
'  Vanity  Fair,'  but  he  had  a  learned 
deputy  whose  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  possibly  profound,  but  whose 
acquaintance  with  English  classics 
was  only  limited. 

'Ftay  what  can  I  do  to  serye 
you?'  asked  the  bland  scholar. 

'  My  name  is  Thackeray.' 

'  So  I  see  by  this  card.' 

'I  seek  permission  to  lecture 
within  the  prednots.' 

'Ah!  you  are  a  lecturer?  What 
subjects  do  you  undertake — reli- 
gious or  political  ?' 

'  Neither ;  I  am  a  literary  man.' 

'  Haye  you  written  anything  ?' 

'  Tes,  I  am  the  author  of  "  Va- 
nity Fair,"  said  Thackeray,  con- 
scious, no  doubt,  of  haying  done 
something  worthy  of  remembrance. 

'I  presume  a  dissenter,'  said 
the  Oxford  man,  quite  unsubdued. 
'  Has  *'  Vanity  Fair"  anything  to 
do  with  John  Bunyan's  work  ?' 

'Not  exactly,'  said  Thackeray. 
'  I  haye  also  written  "  Penden- 
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'Neyer  heard  of  these  books,' 
said  the  learned  man;  'but  no 
doubt  they  are  proper  works.' 

'I   haye   also   contributed  to 
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Punch,"'  continued  the  lec- 
turer. 

'  "  Punch !"  I  haye  heard  of 
"Punch,"'  said  the  scholar;  'it 
is,  I  fear,  a  ribald  publication  of 
some  kind.' 

The  late  Mr.  George  Hodder, 
who  was  for  some  time  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's amanuensis,  and  to  whom 
he  dictated  his  lectures  on  '  The 
Georges,'  has  some  interesting 
notes  about  his  patron.  Thack- 
eray, in  the  moments  of  .dictation, 
would  frequently  change  his  posi- 
tion, and  seemed  most  at  his  ease 
when  it  might  naturally  be  thought 
he  was  most  uncomfortable.  He 
was  easy  to  follow,  his  enunciation 
being  clear  and  distinct.  He 
generally  '  weighed  his  words  be- 
fore he  gaye  them  breath.'  He 
neyer  became  energetic,  but  spoke 
with  that  calm  deliberation  which 
distinguished  his  public  readings. 
When  he  made  a  humorous 
point  his  countenance  was  un- 
moyed,  like  that  of  the  comedian 
Listen,  who  used  to  look  as  if  he 
wondered  what  his  audience  were 
laughing  at  when  he  gaye  them 
most  occasion  for  amusement. 
Like  the  majority  of  good  speakers, 
Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  his  orations. 
Shortly  prior  to  the  banquet  which 
was  giyen  to  him  on  his  going  to 
America,he  said  to  his  amanuensis, 
'  I  wish  it  was  oyer.  I  haye  to 
make  a  speech,  and  what  am  I  to 
say?  Here,  take  a  pen,  and  sit 
down.  I'll  see  if  I  can  hammer 
out  something;  it's  hanmiering 
now,  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  stam- 
mering by-and-by.'  But  there 
was  no  stammering  when  the  time 
came,  and  the  speech  was  notably 
bright  and  original.  During  his 
lecture  tour  Thackeray  was  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  appeals  for  his 
autograph,  and  took  the  infliction 
with  tolerable  composure.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  induced  to  do 
more  than  simply  write  his  name. 
Among  the  contributions  to  the 
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•albnin  submitted  for  his  anto- 
graph,  lie  discoTered  the  following 
limes: — 

^Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains, 
They  crown'd  him  long  ago ; 
But  who  they  got  to  put  it  on 
Nobody  seems  to  know. 

*  Albert  Sxith.' 

Thackeray  kept  the  book  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  re- 
turned it  with  the  following 
written  underneath  the  aboye: — 

*▲  HUHBCE  gUOOEffriON. 

<  I  know  that  Albert  wrote  in  a  hnrry : 

To  criticize  I  scarce  presume ; 
But  yet  methinks  that  Lindiey  Mun*ay, 
Instead  of  *'  who ''  had  written  whom. 
<  W.  M.  Thackeray.' 

I  haye  preyiously  pointed  out 
that  the  '  Punch '  staff  haye  always 
been  more  or  less  associated  with 
the  stage  and  dramatic  literature. 
Mark  Lemon  and  Gilbert  A'Bec- 
kett  wrote  many  plays  separately 
and  in  collaboration.  Shirley 
Brooks  did  seyeral  charming 
pieces.  The  Mayhews  were  dra- 
matists. Albert  Smith  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  modem  platform  entertain- 
ments. Tom  Taylor  is  the  fore- 
most playwright  of  the  day^  and 
Mr.  F.  0.  Bumand  is  making  his 
way  both  as  dramatist  and  mana- 
•ger.  Not  only  haye  the  minority 
of  'Punch's '  best  men  written  for 
the  theatres,  but  they  haye  proyed 
themselyes  also  to  be  capable 
actors  on  many  interesting  and 
special  occasions.  In  the  yery 
«arly  days  of '  Punch/  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  manager  of  Ooyent 
Grarden  Theatre  that  'Punch's 
Pantomime'  ought  to  'draw/ 
whereupon  the  management  en- 
gaged the  writers  of  the  new  hu- 
morous paper  to  write  'the  best 
pantomime  in  the  world.'  They 
selected  for  their  subject, '  King 
John;  or.  Harlequin  and  Magna 


Gharta.'     When  the    work    was 
finished,  Mark  Lemon   read  the 
MS.  to  the  manager  and  company 
at  the  theatre.    It  was  full  of  wit, 
but  it  lacked  humour ;  it  sparkled 
with  jokes  and  epigrams,  but  the 
comic  element,  strange  to  say,  was 
wanting.     In  short,  it  was  too 
cleyer   and    had    therefore    only 
a  moderate  success.     Mr.  W.  H. 
Payne  played    King    John.      In 
those  days  less  licence  to  'gag' 
was  permitted  to  the  low  come- 
dian, or  the  pantomime  might  at 
least  haye  been  made  really  funny ; 
for  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  dra- 
matic work,  the  most  comical  situ- 
ations are  often  the  result  either 
of  accident  or  deyelopment  during 
the  first  few  nights  of  performance. 
But  the '  Punch'  men  had  individu- 
ally many  a  dramatic  triumph  in 
days  to  come,  both  as  authors  and 
amateur  actors ;  with  them,  in  the 
hitter   capacity,  Charles  Dickens 
always  acted,  and  on  one  occasion 
Clarkson  Stanfield    painted   part 
of  the  scenery.    In  the  year  1845 
the  'Punch'  staff,  aided  by  per- 
sonal friends,  gaye  seyeral  amateur 
performances.     I  haye  before  me 
a  circular  and  card  of  inyitation 
(marked  'strictly  priyate'),  dated 
Sepi   15  of  that  year,  for  'an 
amateur    performance    at     Miss 
Kelly's  Theatre,  73   Dean  Street, 
Soho/  the  inyiters  being  '  Mr.  G. 
A.  A'Beckett,  Mr.  Dudley  Ck>stello, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  Brothers, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Forstor,  Mr.  D. 
Jerrold,  Mr.  Leech,  Mr.  Leigh,  Mr. 
Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Mayhew,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  and 
Mr.    T.     T.    Thompson.'      Two 
months  afterwards  there  was  an 
amateur  performance  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  ('  which  Mr.  Mit- 
chell had  handsomely  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  for 
the    occasion,  free  of   expense'), 
when    Ben    Jonson's    comedy  of 
'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour '  was 
played  with  the  following  cast. 
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Knowell    .     . 
Edward  Knowell . 
Brainworm    . 
Creorge  Downright 
Wellbred .     .     . 
Eitely 

Captain  Bobadil  . 
Master  Stephen   . 
Master  Mathew   . 
Thomas  Cash. 
Oliver  Cob     . 
Justice  Clement  . 
Roger  Formal . 
William    . 


James 


{ 


Dame  Kitelj  . 
Mistress  Bridget . 
Tib      ...     . 


Mr.  Henry  Mayhew. 
Mr.  Frederic  Dickens. 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon. 
Mr.  Dudley  Costello. 
Mr.  Geo.  Cattermole. 
Mr.  John  Forster. 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 
Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Mr.  John  Leech. 
Mr.  Augustus  Dickens. 
Mr.  Percival  Leigh. 
Mr.  Frank  Stone. 
Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Eaton. 
Mr.  W.  Blanchard 

Jerrold. 
Miss  Fortescue. 
Miss  Hinton. 
Miss  Bew. 


The  entertainment  conolnded 
with  the  faroe  of '  A  Good  Night's 
Rest;  or,  Two  o'Olock  in  the 
Morning/  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  played  Mr.  Snobbington, 
and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  The  Stran- 
ger. 

Beferring  to  the  performance  of 
the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 
before  the  Queen  at  DeYonshire 
House  (Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  gene- 
ral manager,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
fltage-manager),  Mr.  B.  D.  Home 
tells  an  amusing  story.  The  play 
was  '  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem/ 


<  An  incident,  which  will  be  regarded 
as  rather  odd  and  unique,  may  servo  as 
material  for  some  curious  speculations  as 
to  the  force  of  imagination,  and  also  of 
tho  sympathy  between  our  visual  and 
olfactory  organs.  Colonel  Flint,  of  the 
guards,  a  bully  and  duellist,  described  in 
the  "  dramatis  persons  "  as  a  '*  fire- 
eater,"  was  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
red  glowing  chimney-piece  in  *' Will's 
Coffee  House."  The  period  is  that  of 
George  the  First,  when  it  was  fashion- 
able for  great  bloods  and  bucks  of  the 
day  to  smoke  long  pipes,  designated  as  a 
"  yard  of  clay."  With  such  a  pipe  Co- 
lonel Flint  had  duly  provided  himself  for 
rehearsal ;  and  to  make  his  stage  business 
more  perfect,  soft-rolling  clouds  of  smoke 
began  to  issue  from  the  bowl,  and  float 
over  the  once  famous  coffee-room.  In 
no  time  came  the  Manager,  speaking 
quickly,  *'  My  dear  H-^— ,  on  no  account 
attempt  to  smoke!  The  Queen  detests 
tobacco,  and  would  leave  the  box  imme- 
•diately.' 


>» 


* "  But  there's  no  tobacco  in  the  pipe, 
replied  the  Colonel. 

*  **  Oh — come — ^nonsense." 

* "  Look  here  \" — and  the  Colonel  took 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  handful  of 
dried  herbs.  "I  got  them  in  Covent 
Garden  market  this  morning,  on  the  way 
to  rehearsal." 

* "  Well — we  smelt  tobacco  the  mo- 
ment we  came  within  sight  of  the  stage," 
said  Mr.  Dickens:  "the  pipe  must  be 
foul." 

*  "  It  is  quite  a  new  pipe !" 

'  Mark  Lemon  now  came  up,  and  pro- 
testing that  he  also  had  smelt  tobacco, 
and  that  the  pipe  must  have  been  an  old 
one  re-burnt,  to  look  clean,  the  offending 
clay  was  flung  aside. 

*  Before  the  next  rehearsal,  however, 
another  pipe,  warranted  new  and  pure, 
was  obtained,  independent  of  which  it 
was  placed  in  the  fire,  and  kept  there  at 
white-heat  long  enough  to  purify  it  ten 
times  over,  even  had  it  been  one  of  the 
unclean.  Again  the  cloud  began  to  un- 
fold its  volumes  over  "  Will's  Coffee- 
room  ;"  and  this  time  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
came  running  from  the  seats  in  the  front 
to  the  stage,  declaring  that  the  Queen  so 
detested  the  smell  of  tobacco,  that  smok- 
ing must  really  not  be  attempted.  Once 
again  the  Colonel  protested  the  innocence 
of  his  pipe,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced 
a  handful  of  dried  thyme  and  rose-leaves 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  In  vain.  Sir 
Joseph  insisted  that  he  had  smelt  to- 
bacco I—-"  They  all  smelt  it  I"  So  this 
second  yard  of  clay  was  sent  to  shivers. 

'  But  the  Colonel  had  chanced  to  see  a 
"Model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  »*  ex- 
hibited some  years  before  in  Leicester 
Square,  in  which  the  various  miniature 
platoons  of  infantry,  as  well  as  the 
brigades  of  artillery,  were  supposed  to  be 
firing  volleys,  the  clouds  and  wreaths  of 
smoke  being  fragile  fixtures.  These  ca- 
pital imitations  of  clouds  and  wreaths  of 
smoke  were  discovered,  on  very  close  ex- 
amination, to  be  composed  of  extremely 
fine  and  thinly  drawn  out  webs  of  cotton, 
supported  on  rings  and  long  twirls  of  al- 
most invisible  wire,  and  attached  at  one 
end  to  the  mouths  and  muzzles  of  the 
miniature  cannon  and  musketry.  This 
model  for  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  smok- 
ing a  pipe  in  the  presence  of  a  Queen  who 
abhorred  tobacco,  was  now  adopted  by 
Colonel  Flint,  but  held  in  reserve  for  the 
morning  rehearsal  of  the  full-dress  re- 
hearsal of  the  same  night,  when  there 
would  be  a  preliminary  audience. 

*  He  ventured  to  flatter  himself  that 
all  these  delicate  considerations  and  as- 
siduities would  be  much  applauded  and 
complimented,  both  by  the  accomplished 
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author  nod  the  management.  Far  rrom 
it.  No  sooner  waa  the  cloud  of  apparent 
smoke  perceived  to  issue  from  the  [ripe, 
than  the  Manager,  Stage-manager,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paiton  hurried  together  to 
the  too  assiduous  Guardsman,  beg^ng 
him  00  no  account  to  persist  in  this 
smoking  I — this  smoke — or  this  (on  ex- 
amining the  smoke)  appearance  of  smok- 
ing. It  would  be  most  injudicious.  Her 
Uajeaty  would  thini  she  smelt  tohaceo, 
and  this  would  be  as  bad  as  if  Her  Ma- 
jest;  really  smelt  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
they  added,  collectiTely,  that  they  them- 
selrea  had  smelt  tobaccc 


what  s 


Of  CO 


there  was  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  we 
were  all  anxious  to  be  harmonious ;  and 
the  discomfited  "lire-eater"  of  the  co- 
medy did  the  best  he  could  to  bully  the 
company  iu  "  Will's  Coffee-room  "  with 
his  empty-bowled  aod  immaculjite  yard 
of  clay.  These  minute  details,  however, 
wil!  serve  to  (how  the  pains  that  were 
taken  even  vith  the  slightest  parts  sf 
this  performance ;  pains  that  were  worthy 
of  the  Commie  fVonp chse," 

The  BQtii^  on  this  occAsiou  vaa 
adnunble.  Ui.  Home  sajs  of 
Dickens  that  in  priTate  life  he 
hiid  Ter;  mnch  the  appeuuice  of 
a  Be&fiuing  man,  and  in  the 
character  of  Lord  Wilmot,  a  young 
man  at  the  head  of  the  mode, 
more  than  a  oentory  ago,  his 
bearing  on  the  stage,  and  the  tone 
of  his  Toioe,  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  first  idea.    Instead  of 


looking  the  part,  he  presented  » 
fignie  that  wonld  hare  made  a 
good  portrait  of  a  captain  of 
a  Butch  privateer.  NevertheleaB 
he  acted  well ;  and  in  '  Mr.  Night- 
ingale's Diary,'  which  followed,  he 
was  inimitable.  Mr.  Jerrold  had 
some  difficulty,  with  his  lion-like 
head,  in  making  himself  look  silly 
enough  for  the  port  of  Mr.  Shadow^ 
Softhead.  As  a  contrast  to  these, 
ICr.  Frank  Stone,  the  painter,  pre- 
sented a  gravo,  tall,  stately  fall- 
length  of  the  proud  '  Dnke  of 
Buckingham,'  whose  dignity  was 
shaken  at  his  wife  daring  to  take 
'  such  a  liberty '  as  to  give  him  & 
kiss.  He  looked  more  astonished, 
I  im^ine,  afterwards,  when  one 
of  the  courtiers,  in  bowing  himself 
off  the  stage,  swept  away,  with  his 
gword,  all  the  properties  from  an 
elegantly-appointed  table  set  for 
dessert — an  accident  at  which  the 
Qneen  herself  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing.  This  incident 
might  hare  npeet  everything,  but 
for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Dickens, 
who,  as  Lord  "Wilmot,  stepped 
forward,  and,  with  a  familiar  air 
of  command,  called  out,  'Here, 
drawer  I  come  and  clear  away  this 
wreck  1' 
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Analysis. 

The  */eaker  is  an  aeirets,  who  during  a  performance  c/ker  great  pari,  "*  Lady  Macbeth*  was 
seised  with  an  attack  of  mania.  She  it  now  a  patient  in  an  asylum;  recovering  slowly,  but 
Mill  liable  to  dangerous  outbreaks. 

The  mention  of  the  name  *Porlock,*  made  to  her  during  a  lucid  interval,  recalls  an  important 
^isode  in  her  past  history.  During  a  summer  holiday  she  met  a  lever  there.  With  vows  and 
promises,  after  a  time  they  Parted,  she  to  resume  her  prof ession,  he  to  his  estates.  Then  cofnes 
Jhe  old  story  of  the  looer^s  ennui  and  final  desertion-^nothitu^  more.  She  in  a  fit  of  wa^ard 
.desperation  goes  again  to  Porlock  to  spend  her  summer  holieuiy.  Her  lever  comes.  This  time, 
with  his  wife.  7%ey  do  not  meet.  The  season  once  more  recalls  the  actress.  Hatred  of  her 
rival  and  wounded  ^ride,  acting  on  a  mind  tainted  with  ths  seeds  of  hereditary  mania,  added 
to  the  excitement  o/herprofesston,  so  t^ffiect  her  thai,  from  wishing  to  get  rid  of  her  lover's  wife, 
she  thinks  she  has  €utuaily  done  so.  Hu  presence  one  night,  with  his  wife,  in  the  theatre,  during 
Jhe  peiformance  alluded  to,  is  the  crowning  blow.  In  the  middle  of  the  *  sleep-walking*  scene 
Ike  actress  has  to  be  removed. 

FROM  Porlock,  sir  ?    You  come  from  Porlock,  sir  ? 
Give  me  your  hand  . . .  From  Porlock  . .  •  Ah,  well,  welL 
I  was  there  once,  but  that  was  long  ago. 
Folks  are  as  mad  as  ever  I  suppose. 
They  were  such  strange,  such  queer  odd-fancied  folk, 
I  had  to  leave  them ;  but  I'm  safe  in  here. 
People  are  queer  enough  in  here,  I  know, 
But  not  so  mad — ^not  half— as  those  outside. 

And  how  is  little  Porlock  ?    Still  unchanged  ? 
The  fishermen  are  busy  at  their  toil. 
The  little  dock  is  full  of  laden  ships. 
The  evening  sun,  that  smites  on  Bossington, 
Shines  back  across  the  bay  on  Porlock  Weir. 
The  woods  are  fresh  and  g^een  round  Ashley  Combe ; 
And  Exmoor  rises  from  its  sea-beat  base 
Purple  and  windy  'gainst  the  fragrant  sky. 
Is  it  all  true,  my  picture  ?    Is  it  clear  ? 
Is  little  Porlock  still  the  same  I  knew 
These  many  years  ago  ?    Are  you  surprised 
To  hear  me  talk  so  ?    That  is  what  we  learn 
Upon  the  stage.     I  am  an  actress  ! 

{The  word  *  stage*  reminds  her  of  her  profession.    In  a  moment  site  is  again  the 
proud,  successful  actress.^ 

Terms  I 
I  leave  these  matters  to  my  «gent,  sir ! 
Lady  Macbeth  ?    Yes,  yes.    But  who's  to  play  Macbeth  ? 
No  melodrama  star,  sir,  in  God's  name  for  me, 
Wholl  play  six  blood-and-thunders  in  one  week, 
With  just  the  same  twitch,  strut,  and  voice  in  all. 

\She  fancies  she  is  in  the  green-room,  during  apetformance  qf*  Macbeth.*} 

Here  !    Some  more  chalk.    I  am  not  white  enough. 
Quick !     Hark  I     To  heaven  orhelL    That  is  my  cue. 

^  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold. 
What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fire. 
Hark  1     Peace  !     It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked. 
The  fatal  bellman  who  gives  die  stem'st  good-night. 
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He  is  about  it.    The  doors  are  open  ; 

And  the  surfeited  grooms  do  mock  their  charge 

"With  snores  : 

I  have  drugged  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 

Whether  they  sleep  or  die.' 

ITAe  words  '  sleep  *  and  *  die '  seem  to  recall  ike  fancied  wicked  deed  whick  is  ahuaj^s 
kaunting  ker.\ 

I  could  not  die  at  Porlock.    No,  no,  no  ! 

I  should  not  sleep  with  those  eternal  waves 

That  murmur  ivoey  ivoe^  woe^  upon  the  shore  : 

With  those  eternal  winds  that  wail  and  blow 

From  Bossington  across  to  Horner  Woods 

And  down  the  vale  of  Porlock  to  the  sea. 

The  winds  and  waves  would  din  my  buried  ears 

And  cry, '  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  !    Thou  shalt  not  sleep  !' 

And  I  should  turn  and  shudder  in  my  grave. 

Sleep  ! . . .  Death  ! . .  .  Who  talks  of  death  ?    I  am  not  old. 

My  voice  is  just  as  strong  as  once  it  was. 

When  first  I  triumphed  on  the  London  boards 

And  old  Macready  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

Am  I  not  beautiful  ?    Are  my  eyes  not  bright  ? 

Who  says  that  I  am  haggard,  worn,  and  gray  ? 

I  never  painted,  yet  he  swore  I  did. 

I  was  a  whited  sepulchre,  he  swore, 

Just  like  them  all.     He.    Who  is  he,  you  ask. 

True,  true.    I  had  forgot.     How  should  you  know  ? 

What !  you  would  like  to  hear  my  history. 

Give  me  your  hand.    I  will  not  hurt  you.    Nay, 

Sit  down.    Am  I  so  loathsome?    Is  she*  gone, 

The  white,  sleek,  slippered,  fawning,  cruel  cat  ? 

Tell  her  to  go  to  hell  to  find  a  mate !  . . . . 

The  season  had  been  heavy.     I  was  ill. 

Worn  out  with  study  and  the  crowds  and  heat. 

London  was  eniptying  and  the  theatres 

Fast  closing.     CJurs  was  closed.     I  needed  change. 

New  scenes,  and  fresh  sea-air,  and  quiet  time 

To  work  my  part  up  for  the  opening  night. 

Westward  I  went — to  Porlock,  where  I  found 

Rooms  at  the  little  hostel  at  the  Weir. 

Twas  there  I  met  him.    Then  he  did  not  know 

I  was  an  actress.     No  one  knew  it  there. 

At  first  we  only  looked  in  passing  by ; 

Then,  meeting  on  the  beach  one  day,  he  spoke. 

The  days  went  by.    And  still  his  horses  stood 

Unsaddled  in  the  stables  (he  had  come 

For  hunting),  and  my  part  remained  unread. 

Ha  !  ha !  I  had  another  part  to  learn. 

I  did  not  care,  though  all  the  world  had  gazed 

And  whispered  at  us  :  for  ourselves  we  lived. 

There  was  no  place  on  earth  like  Porlock  Weir  ; 

There  were  no  waves  like  those  that  broke  in  gold 

On  Hurstone  Point,  and  sang  in  Porlock  Bay. 

There  were  no' eyes,  no  hair,  like  mine,  he  swore ; 

*  An  attendant. 
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No  voice  so  witching :  but  I  saw  him  quake 
And  whiten  when  I  read  *  Macbeth,'  the  play 
He  chose  in  spite  his  fears.    I  see  him  now 
Looking  across  his  shoulder  in  the  dark, 
Eyes  wide,  mouth  open,  lips  and  cheeks  death-white. 
— '  The  sleeping  scene/  you  know  : 

*  Yes:  here's  a  spot. 
Out,  danmM  spot,  out,  out  I  say. 
One.    Two.    Why  then  'tis  time  to  do't.' 
He'd  clutch  my  hands  and  stare  into  my  face. 
Did  he  see  blood  upon  my  little  hands  ? 
No,  no  !  there  was  no  blood  upon  them  then ; 
No  blood  upon  these  little  hands  of  mine. 
Not  yet.    Not  yet.    The  waves  were  still  as  pure 
As  falling  snow  !     I  had  not  done  it  then  ! 

Ay  me !  ay  me  !  the  days  at  Porlock  Weir. 

We  walked  ;  we  read  j  we  watched  the  fishermen  ; 
We  sat  upon  the  shingles  by  the  hour ; 
And  when  by  chance  he  knew  that  I  could  ride, 
What  rides  we  had  together,  he  and  I. 
And  how  the  folks  came  out  to  see  us  pass  ; 
They  knew  him  well  in  all  the  villages- 
Heir  of  a  noble  house  in  Somerset. 
But  what  was  I  ?    An  actress.     Never  mind, 
They  did  not  know  it.     I  was  beautiful. 
Oh,  how  my  long  hair  streamed  against  the  wind  ; 
Oh,  how  his  eyes  bent  down  and  looked  in  mine ; 
Oh,  how  our  horses  flew  by  lane  and  wood  : 
*  The  young  squire's  lady,'  said  the  villagers. 

Three  weeks  went  by,  a  golden  dream  of  love  : 

And  I  had  grown  so  tender  in  the  time, 

I  feared  the  stage  and  all  the  stranger  eyes 

That  gazed  upon  me  every  night :  I  feared 

The  heavy  parts,  the  bloody  cruel  queens. 

And  raging  women  :  if  I  played  at  all. 

It  must  be  some  sweet,  tender  heroine — 

Ophelia,  Rosalind,  or  Desdemona. 

So  thought  I  then.    Is  it  so  now  ?    Ha  !  ha ! 

And  he,  my  bright  boy-lover,  he  had  said 

I  should  not  long  make  happy  all  the  world. 

Ogled  and  stared  at  by  the  common  eye ; 

But  he  would  come  and  claim  me  for  himself. 

His  little  wife  :  and  I — ah,  God  in  heaven  I 

How  glad  I  was  :  and  so  the  weeks  had  past. 

Lies  !  lies !  and  yet  they  choked  him  not !    Lies  !  lies  ! 

And  I  believed  them.     Fool !  and  thought  him  true. 

Hark  !  he  is  coming.    Don't  I  know  his  step  ? 

Hide  me.    Don't  let  him  see  me.    He  will  tear 

And  bite  my  cheeks.    I  am  not  strong  enough. 

My  hands  are  weaker  than  they  were  that  night. 

[/«  iA*  allusum  to  ike  fancied  murder  there  is  inaccuracy.  Here  the  fancies  she  did 
the  deed  at  night.  Farther  on  she  describes  the  event  as  happening  in  the  after' 
noon.     The  inconsistency  is  of  course  natural.^ 

That  night.    That  autumn  night.    The  harvest  moon. 
The  silver  waves.    The  winds  on  Bossington. 
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Blow !  blow  !  blow  !  blow !  O  winds  across  the  bay. 

Ruffle  the  waves  and  hide  her  from  my  sight. 

Hide  her  !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  there. 

WiU  she  not  sink  ?    God !  will  she  ever  float 

With  upturned  face  i*  the  moonlight  ?    Were  the  stones 

I  tied  upon  her  breast  and  hands  too  small  ? 

Quick !     Let  me  do't  again !    There's  no  one  by. 

These  stones  are  heavier. 

Ah!  dearie  me! 


He  came  with  me  to  Minehead  ;  met  the  coach 

Just  at  the  foot  of  Porlock  Hill.    It  came, 

Jolt,  lurch,  and  groan,  behind  the  staggering  horses. 

Does  Preedy  drive  it  still  ?    Ah,  how  it  rained. 

We  were  alone  together  at  the  back. 

He  kissed  me  so  i'  the  rain,  i'  the  rain,  i'  the  rain. 

Was  the  sky  weeping  for  our  days  to  come  ? 

And  yet  it  never  washed  away  his  kisses. 

We  said  good-bye  at  Minehead,  and  I  sped 

To  busy  London ;  he  to  his  estate. 

Our  season  started  well.    The  new  play  spelt 

Brilliant  success.    Each  night  the  house  was  crammed 

From  floor  to  ceiling ;  and  my  name  was  flashed 

From  street  to  street,  an4  buzzed  about  the  dubs. 

We  wrote— our  letters  full  of  tender  things ; 

And  I  was  happy.    He  would  be  in  town 

That  winter  :  and  at  last  the  winter  came, 

But  he  came  not    He  wrote  he  was  too  busy. 

His  plea  was  weak,  and  I  grew  sick  at  heart. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  came  and  past, 

And  fewer  came  his  letters.    Then  they  stopped.— 

Ay  me  !  ay  me  !  the  days  at  Porlock  Weir. 

Shall  I  go  on,  and  tell  you  how  I  wrote, 
Asking,  reproaching,  prayer  and  blame  in  turn  ; 
And  how  no  answer  came  ? 

The  season  closed, 
And  I  was  free.    Was  I  a  fool }    I  went 
Westward  again — to  Porlock.     People  stared. 
I  had  not  changed,  and  they  remembered  me. 
I  saw  them  watching,  smiling  as  I  past 
Would  God  their  lips  had  frozen  as  they  grinned 
Like  devils  at  me !    '  He  had  not  yet  come, 
But  he  was  coming,'  said  a  woman  there, 
Smiling ;  and  he  had  sent  his  horses  on, 
And  would  I  like  to  see  them  ?    Still  she  smiled. 

iSkf  remembert  one  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  the  diseased  state  of  her  mittd,  vim., 
the  thought  that  people  are  laughing  at  her.] 

I  kept  my  eye  upon  her  as  she  smiled, 
And  then  I  saw  her  turn  as  white  as  death. 
And  ail  the  smiling  died  :  and  I  too  smiled. 
She  would  not  grin  at  me  again,  I  knew. 

The  days  went  by  :  I  sat  upon  the  shore, 

I  watched  the  fishermen,  as  he  and  I 

Had  watched  them,  when  he  loved  me  in  last  year. 
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Still  broke  the  waves  in  gold  on  Hurstone  Point, 
Still  sang  the  waves,  and  still  the  glad  winds  blew 
From  Bossington  across  to  Homer  Woods, 
And  down  the  happy  valley  to  the  sea. 

Ay  me !  ay  me  !  the  days  at  Porlock  Weir ! 

I  saw  his  horses  every  morning  pass. 
I  saw  the  black  I  used  to  ride.    The  grooms 
Were  different :  I  who  gazed  was  nought  to  them. 
The  dogs  remembered  me,  and  spite  the  grooms 
Barked,  leapt,  and  licked  my  hands  for  joy. 
It  rained  the  day  he  came.    I  sat  and  read, 
Not  thinking,  in  the  window.     Suddenly 
I  heard  the  sound  of  horses,  and  I  looked. 
A  carriage,  grinning  postboys,  luggage  piled  ; 
And  he — ^my  love:  and  in  his  hand  a  girl's. 
There  stood  the  landlord  welcoming  them  in, 
Beaming  at  them,  not  him  alone,  my  lover. 
They  entered,  and  the  servants  looked  at  them 
With  eyes  of  welcome.    I,  where  I  sat  alone, 
Heard  them  ascending,  pass  my  door,  and  then 
A  door  shut,  and  I  knew  they  were  alone — 
Husband  and  wife  together,  he  and  she. 

{Tk£  cloteness  of  her  own  description  ntakes  ker  fancy  sAe  is  now  in  the  room  at 
Poriock,  next  to  the  room  of  her  lover  and  hi*  bride.\ 

And  she  is  kissing  him  on  lips  and  eyes — 
Little  white  baby  with  her  golden  hair — 
And  he  is  telling  her  (the  wall  is  thin 
And  I  can  hear  his  deep  voice),  telling  her 
He  loves  her  ;  she  is  his  ;  his  own  sweet  wife. 
Hush  !  do  you  hear  him  ?    Put  your  ear  down  here  ; 
The  wall  is  thin  just  here.     Hark  what  he  says: 
^  She  was  an  actress,  darling,  nothing  more ; 
Only  an  actress.     Kiss  her !     No,  not  I. 
She  would  have  left  her  paint  upon  my  lips. 
And  made  me  like  a  miller  with  her  powder. 
She  made  the  time  pass ;  it  went  slow  down  here. 
I  had  forgotten  her  until  you  asked  me.' 

\!She  shouts  at  the  waU  of  her  ward,  thinking  ii  the  wall  that  se/arates  her  from 
her  lever.l 

Liar !  I  hear  you.    Listen  1    Turn  your  head 
Across  your  shoulders  ;  ask  her  *  What  is  that  ?' 
A  mouse  i'  the  wall  ?    No,  no  !  'tis  I  that  crouch 
And  list  and  hiss  and  curse  you  through  the  plaster. 
Only  an  actress,  darling,  nothing  more — 
A  painted,  powdered  actress,  nothing  more. 

[  Words  from  *  Macbeth  *  flash  through  her  mind.    She  will  murder  her  rival  where 
she  sleeps  in  the  next  room."] 

The  night  is  late  and  all  are  fast  asleep. 

Oive  me  the  daggers  :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 

Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 

That  fears  a  painted  devil.    It  she  bleed 

111  gild  his  face  withal 

That  it  may  seem  his  guilt. 
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Wait  here  awhile,    FU  not  be  long.    They  sleep 

So  sweet  and  deep  they  will  not  hear  my  steps. 

Who  says  the  door  is  locked  ?— locked.    Yes,  'tis  locked. 

Alack,  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 

And  'tis  not  done.    The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 

Confounds  us  :  but  to-morrow  wiU  suffice. 

To  bed  !  to  bed !  there's  knocking  at  the  gate. 

\,Descriptive  agam  ;  hnt  still  wand^ring.1 

All  night  I  saw  the  moon  in  Porlock  Bay, 
White  waves  and  rocking  boats,  and  grim  black  masts 
That  swayed  and  bowed  i'  the  moonlight :  heard  the  rats 
Race  through  the  wainscot ;  saw  the  windows,  floor, 
And  ceiling  swarm  with  creeping,  crawling  things. 
Whish  !  how  they  scuttered  when  I  clapt  my  hands. 
Then  out  again  they'd  creep,  and  creep,  and  spring 
Upon  the  bed-clothes,  laughing  in  my  face. 
Devils !  what  would  ye  ?    Whither  do  ye  call  me  ? 

{Lucid  ;  exce^for  tkefrtience  of  ike  ulf-<iccusing fancy  \ 

I  fell  asleep  at  morning.    When  I  woke 

I  saw  my  lover  and  his  little  bride 

Mounting  their  horses ;  she  upon  the  black 

I  used  to  ride,  and  he  on  Domino. 

They  looked  so  happy,  and  away  they  rode. 

Not  yet,  I  said.    There's  time  enough  to  do't. 

The  days  went  by.    We  never  met.    They  rode 

Daily  for  hours  together,  coming  back 

As  the  sun  set  behind  the  gray  Welsh  hills, 

She  looking  so— so  lovely,  with  her  hair 

Loosened  and  blowing  in  the  fresh  sea-wind ; 

He  proud  and  happy.    Once  they  joined  the  crowd 

Of  racing  riders  and  swift  belling  hounds 

That  chased  the  panting  deer  from  Cloutsam  Ball 

Through  Horner  Woods  and  over  Bossington. 

I,  where  I  sat  at  Porlock,  saw  the  deer 

Leap  from  the  dog's  fierce  jaws  into  the  sea. 

Not  yet,  I  said.    There's  time  enough  to  do't. 

He  knew  not  I  was  there  :  for  I  had  called 

The  people  of  the  inn,  and  made  them  swear 

They  did  not  know  me  ;  gave  them  a  new  name 

By  which  to  call  me  ;  changed  my  face 

With  colours,  and  the  fashion  of  my  hair. 

One  day  he  left  her,  called  away  in  haste 
To  London,  to  a  rich  relation's  death 
Or  dinner ;  and  I  said  *  My  time  is  come !' 
She  kept  indoors  and  read.    I  kept  indoors. 

The  morning  past.    She  wandered  listlessly 

About  the  little  dock  and  crumbling  jetty. 

I  watched.    The  afternoon  drew  on.    She  stood 

Looking  across  the  bay  to  Hurstone  Point. 

I  watched.    She  started,  book  in  hand.    I  rose 

And  followed.    Lightly  o'er  the  pebbly  shelves 

She  passed.    They  rattled  'neath  my  hasty  feet. 

I  overtook  her ;  spoke ;  she,  nothing  loth. 

Answered  ;  and,  talking  pleasantly,  we  came 

To  Hurstone  Point    The  wind  was  blowing  strong ; 
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But  she  was  fain  to  climb  and  catch  the  view. 

So,  slowly  up  the  windy  path  we  wound, 

She  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  looking  up 

Into  my  eyes  as  though  she  trusted  me. 

We  gained  the  summit ;  saw  the  dim  Welsh  hills. 

The  gray  sea  beating  loudly  under  us, 

The  purple  side  of  Exmoor,  and  the  ships 

Scudding  towards  harbour  :  and  the  wind  blew  wild. 

She  chatted  freely ;  told  me  of  herself, 

Her  homes,  the  old  and  new,  her  happy  life, 

Her  husband,  how  he  loved  her,  worshipped  her. 

I  only  heard  the  sea  that  called  below ; 

I  only  saw  the  lover  I  had  lost. 

Black  clouds  were  gathering.    She  was  fain  to  go  ; 

But,  growing  giddy,  clutched  my  hand  and  trembled. 

*  The  wind  wiU  blow  me  down  the  cliffs,*  she  cried. 

Great  raindrops  fell,  and  wilder  blew  the  wind. 

I  loosed  her  hold,  and  turned— to  pick  a  flower  ; 

She  standing  on  the  pathway  at  the  brink, 

Looking  across  the  bay. 

His  wife  !  his  wife ! 

I  came  behind  her — softly— nearer — ^nearer. 

She  was  so  light,  one  push  was  quite  enough. 

Down,  down,  and  down,  into  the  beating  sea. 

I  watched  her  body  bound  from  crag  to  crag. 

I  watched  the  brambles  catch  her  golden  hair ; 

They  could  not  save  her  :  watched  the  bloody  stains 

Upon  her  dying,  pretty  baby  face. 

Down,  down,  and  down.    That's  done.    There's  no  one  by ! 

[Tke  belief  that  the  ierribU  scene  has  actually  tahen  place,  here  so  violently  ejects- 
her  in  the  description  that  she  entirely  forgets  she  is  telling  a  tale.} 

The  Thane  of  Porlock  had  a  wife.    Where  is  she  now  ? 
Food  for  the  fishes  in  the  sea — in  the  sea. 
Ba !  ba  !  you  sheep,  you  cannot  say  I  did  it : 
The  blood  will  soon  be  washed  away  in  the  rain. 
That  is  not  hair — that  is  not  hair  that  clings 
There  to  those  brambles.    Tis  not  hair.    No,  no. 
Quick !    Where's  a  horse  ?    I  must  be  gone. 

[JShe  fancies  she  is  due  at  tlu  theatre^ 

The  clock 
Struck  seven  some  while  ago.    Old  Headinair 
Is  frantic  that  I  am  not  come.    The  house 
Is  filling  fast.    The  pit  and  gallery 
Are  wearing  out  their  leather  and  their  lungs. 
Give  me  my  dress.     Quick  I    Where's  the  lace  ?    The  powder. 
The  powder.    Quick  !    There,  that's  enough.     I'm  ready. 
Ring  up  the  curtain.    She's  in  Porlock  Bay, 
Her  white  face  upwards  in  the  rain,  in  the  rain. 
Ring  up  the  curtain.    Let  her  rot,  and  rot ! 

\Now  sJu  is  stefpv'g  on  the  stage.} 

Out,  damnM  spot,  out,  I  say. 

One.    Two.     why  then  'tis  time  to  do't. 

HeU  is  murky.    What  need  I  fear  who  knows  it, 

When  none  can  say  'twas  I  ? 
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Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  girl  had  so  much 

Blood  in  her  !    The  Thane  of  Forlock  had  a  wife ; 

Where  is  she  now  f 

In  Porlock  Bay,  in  the  r^n,  in  the  rain,  ia  the  rain. 

What !  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 

No  more  o'  that.     No  more  o'  that. 

You  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Here's  the  smell  of  blood  still. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 

This  lime  hand.     Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Look  not  so  pale.     I  tell  you  yet  again. 

The  girl  is  drowned.    She  cannot  come  out  of  the  sea. 

t/frrr  cewui  IIU  rimtmbraMa  of  tit  nigU  viknl  Ha  tiButia.  finivubntlp  bnl^iml 
Sir  $tts  htr/aiKud  vktim  riten/rvm  tMtfrave  tt  rtpTVask  krr.l 

...  Ah  !  what  is  that  ?    Look,  where  she  sits  !    There  !     Look ! 

In  the  front  benches,  staring-^staring  at  me ; 

Her  husband  with  her.    Has  she  come  from  hell 

To  torture  me  with  those  soft  eyes  of  hers  ? 

Take  her  away.    Take  her  away — away, 

1  cannot  bear  it.     See  I  her  tender  eyes, 

Her  golden  hair~-the  blood  upon  her  face. 

Take  her  away— away  I 

Frederick  E.  Weatherly,  M.A. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LUCIFER. 

(Lucifer  loquitur,) 

FORTH  from  the  gates  of  Heaven,  uncompelled, 
Of  my  mere  grace  I  come  :  be  mists  dispelled 
At  my  fair  presence !    Thou  lone  earth,  long  held 
By  night,  laiow  now  thy  lord ;  too  long  hast  thou  rebelled  I 

Behold,  thou  earth,  scarce  waking  from  sad  dreams, 
How  mildly  in  the  gold-green  heaven  beams 
Mine  own  sweet  star,  and  how  in  all  the  streams 
She  mirrors  her,  and  say  what  worship  me  beseems  ? 

Oh,  earth  unwitting !  am  not  I  the  light  ? 
Bow  down  thyself,  and  give  me  now  my  right ! 
For,  lo,  I  come  to  aid  thee  in  my  might : 
Yield  me  my  meed  withheld  by  traitorous  despite  ! 

Night  flees  apace,  and  in  this  silent  time. 
When  naught  is  heard  except  the  subtle  chime 
Of  those  high  spheres  that  tune  with  mystic  rhyme 
All  things  to  order ;  bow  before  my  face  sublime  ! 

What,  oh  thou  earth,  to  thee  is  that  fell  king 
Who  must  come  after  me,  awakening 
Thee  to  much  toil  and  labour  ?    Lo,  I  sing 
Of  ease ;  be  wise,  enjoy  what  Lucifer  doth  bring  ! 

I  am  fulfilling  of  thy  heart's  desire  ! 
I,  the  Bringer  of  light,  the  Lord  of  fire  ! 
Answer  me,  all  ye  stars,  mine  own  bright  choir. 
Is  there  a  height  whereto  my  spirit  may  not  aspire  ? 

(Chorus  of  the  Stars.) 

Yea,  Lucifer,  thy  triumph  now  begun 

Must  pause  awhile. 
When  that  aU-wakening,  toil-compelling  sun 

Doth  rise  and  smile 
Upon  the  pleasant  roUing  of  the  waves 
That  tempt  the  sons  of  earth  to  hidden  graves. 
And  on  the  fields  wet  with  the  tears  of  slaves, 

On  weariness  and  guile. 

Yet  rule,  oh,  Prince !  until  the  sim  arise 

Rule  thou  the  air, 
On  thee  the  voice  of  nature  ever  cries, 

She  fain  would  share 
The  splendour  of  thy  state,  nor  seeks  to  aught 
That  may  assail  thy  throne  ;  thy  ways  are  sought 
By  all  on  earth,  and  heaven's  sons  have  caught 

The  shout  that  names  thee  fair. 

Oh,  morning  star,  we  hail  thee  as  the  king 

Of  Heaven's  powers ! 
The  glory  and  the  praise  of  all  that  sing 

From  Heaven's  towers  : 
Go  forth  all-conquering,  as  long  as  fame 
Shall  trumpet  thee  by  that  thy  chiefest  name. 
Rule,  oh  thou  Lord  of  fire,  while  thy  bright  flame 

Illumines  endless  hours ! 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 
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'MY   OWN    CHILD.' 

By  Flobence  Marryat,  Author  op  *  Love's  Conflict,*  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTEB  XXIII. 


ATONEMENT. 


THE  next  few  daytf  strengthened 
infltead  of  weakening  my  re- 
flolntion.  May  did  not  recoyer  her 
spirits.  She  appeared  nnnsnally 
^raye  and  silent,  and  went  about 
her  studies  and  occupations  in  an 
Aimless,  uninterested  manner  that 
cut  me  to  the  heart  I  tried  eyery 
deyice  I  could  think  of — short  of 
confessing  my  weakness — to  in- 
duce her  to  feel  the  same  con- 
^dence  in-  me  that  she  had  for- 
merly done,  but  it  had  eyidently 
been  shaken,  and  time  alone 
would  restore  it. 

I  could  see  her  eager  eyes  scru- 
tinising the  handwriting  on  my 
letters  to  detect  if  any  one  of  them 
appeared  to  interest  me  more 
than  another,  and  she  seemed  al- 
most unwilling  to  leaye  me  alone 
lest  some  one  should  come  in  her 
absence  and  claim  a  promise  from 
me  that  I  might  be  unable  after- 
wards to  break. 

At  least,  so  I  interpreted  her 
jealous  watchfulness;  although  I 
had  good  reason  afterwards  for 
belieying  that,  though  my  child 
may  haye  been  startled  by  the  new 
idea  I  had  put  into  her  head,  she 
^d  not  go  so  far  as  to  imagine 
there  was  anything  more  than 
friendship  between  Lord  Eustace 
Annerley  and  myself.  So  much 
the  better.  How  thankful  I  have 
heen  since  to  think  she  never 
knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I 
made  for  her  I 

Still — whilst  I  loved  her  more 
<if  possible)  for  her  devotion  to 
myself,  and  felt  that  the  posses- 
sion of  no  man  on  earth  was 
worth  even  so  small  a  particle  of 


her  complete  faith  and  confidence 
in  me—her  manner  so  pained  me 
that  I  longed,  at  last,  for  Lord 
Eustace  to  return  and  speak  to 
me  in  such  a  way  as  should 
authorise  my  telling  him  that  our 
acquaintanceship  must  cease.  I 
did  not  realise  the  after-pain  this 
step  would  cause  me.  May's  de- 
spondency so  grieved  me  that  I 
thought  only  of  the  quickest  means 
by  which  to  cure  her.  I  was  like 
a  patient  about  to  undergo  some 
horrible  and  inevitable  operation, 
who  feels  that,  come  what  may, 
the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  I 
was  like  a  soldier  who,  excited  by 
the  raging  battle,  forgets  the 
bullets  flying  like  hail  around 
him  in  his  anxiety  to  see  the 
enemy  turn  and  fly.  There  have 
been  cases  in  which  men,  in  the 
midst  of  carnage,  have  received 
flesh  wounds  of  which  they  felt 
nothing  until  they  sat  down  after- 
wards, all  the  fury  and  excitement 
spent,  and,  essaying  to  remove 
their  clothing,  found,  by  the  faint- 
ness  that  overpowered  them,  the 
blood  by  which  they  were  st^ed, 
that  they  had  not  passed  through 

the  fire  unscathed. 

«        «        «        «        « 

May  was  at  the  convent  the 
morning  that  Lord  Eustace  re- 
turned. How  grateful  I  was,  as  I 
heard  his  voice  in  the  haU  below, 
to  remember  that  she  was  absent. 
For  I  felt  sure  that  within  the 
next  hour  my  fate  would  be  de- 
termined. 

He  entered  the  room  joyously — 
confidently — as  if  he  already  knew 
himself  to  be  master  there. 
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I  received  him  as  best  I  could. 

B  1 

I  do  not  care  to  remember  now 
how  much  he  had  the  power  to 
make  my  pulses  quicken  and  my 
blood  run«; 

'Did  you  expect  me  home  be- 
fore ?*  he  inquii^,  when  the  first 
greeting  had  passed  between  us. 
He  had  been  absent  five  days. 

'Oh,nol  why  should  I?' 

'  Because  you  must  be  aware  I 
«hould  never  have  staid  away  so 
long  from  choice.  But  one  of  my 
friends  died  just  as  I  arrived  in 
Paris  (friends  have  an  awkward 
habit  of  dying  at  inconvenient 
times,  you  know),  and  the  rela- 
tions pressed  me  to  stay  to  the 
funeral.  I  couldn't  well  refuse, 
I  had  eaten  so  many  of  the  poor 
old  fellow's  dinners !' 

'  You  were  quite  right  to  stay. 
It  is  not  much  to  do  for  one  who 
has  been  kind  te  you.' 

'  But  it  was  a  great  nuisance ! 
I  was  annoyed  at  having  to  go  at 
all,  and  would  have  returned  at 
once  if  I  could.  My  heart  was 
here  all  the  time !  Were  you  sur- 
prised that  I  did  not  write  to 
you? 

He  had  drawn  his  chair  very 
near  mine  as  he  put  this  ques- 
tion. I  tried  to  answer  it  in- 
differently. 

'Not  at  all!  I  should  have 
been  very  much  surprised  if  you 
had.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
indiscriminate  correspondence.' 

"I  knovc  you  are  not,  but  my 
letter  would  have  been  very  dis- 
criminate. Indeed  I  intended 
writing  at  first  in  order  to  send 
you  a  little  present  I  had  done 
myself  the  pleasure  to  procure 
you  on  my  arrival,  but  afterwards 
I  was  advised  not  to  trust  it  to 
the  posi  However,  I  hope  it  will 
prove  to  you,  however  late,  that 
with  you  and  me  the  saying  holds 
good,  '<Loin  des  yeuz,  pres  du 
ocBur"!' 

He  drew  a  case  from  his  pocket 


as  he  spoke,  and,  opening  it,  dis- 
played one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  fanciful  sets  of  ornaments  I 
have  ever  seen.  There,  on  their 
bed  of  velvet,  lay  necklace,  ear- 
rings, brooch,  and  bracelet, 
formed  of  clusters  of  forget-me- 
nots  and  leaves  wrought  in  blue 
enamel  and  gold.  They  were  so 
elegant,  and,  to  me,  at  that  time, 
so  novel,  that  I  could  not  help 
giving  vent  to  anote  of  admiration. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  like  them,' 
said  Lord  Eustace,  as  he  placed 
the  case  in  my  hand.  '  I  wanted 
them  to  say  for  me,  what  I  am 
thankful  to  be  able  to  say  now  for 
myself,  that  during  my  absence 
you  have  never  once  been  out  of 
my  thoughts.' 

But  I  had  remembered  my  part 
by  that  time,  and  I  pushed  the 
offering  gently  away  again. 

'You  are  very  good,'  I  mur- 
mured, '  but  I  cannot  take  them.' 

'You  cannot  take  them!'  he 
echoed  in  surprise.  'Oh  you 
mustl  I  got  them  expressly  for 
you !  Say  you  will  take  them,'  he 
added,  more  persuasively,  'and 
wear  them  for  my  sake  1' 

'But  I  never  wear  ornaments. 
Lord  Eustace.' 

'You  do!  I've  seen  you  wear 
some  very  fine  pearls.' 

'  They  are  an  heirloom — an  old 
aunt's  present,'  I  replied  eva- 
sively, 

'  Then  try  and  look  upon  me  as 
an  old  uncle,'  he  said,  in  a  way 
that  made  me  laugh,  spite  of  my- 
self; '  don't  say  that  you'll  refuse 
them.' 

'  I  never  wear  colours.' 

'  But  surely  it  is  time  you  did. 
You  are  not  going  to  remain  in 
black  all  your  life.  A  day  is 
coming  when  you  will  put  on 
something  brighter  and  lighter, 
Eatie — when  you  will  let  me  per- 
suade you  to  doff  your  mourning 
robes  once  and  for  ever,  and 
to ' 
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I  knew  what  was  coming.  I 
saw  the  words  trembling  on  his 
lips.  All  my  anxiety  was  to 
prevent  their  being  actaally 
spoken. 

'  Lord  Eustace/  I  exclaimed 
hnrriedly, '  I  know  what  yon  are 
going  to  say.  Pray  don't  say 
it  1  It  is  of  no  use.  I  shall  never 
change  my  black  dress  now,  any 
more  than  I  shall  change  my  state 
of  widowhood.' 

He  stared  at  me  in  unmitigated 
astonishment.  I  saw  the  colour 
recede  from  his  countenance,  as 
though  he  had  experienced  some 
violent  shock. 

'Tou  are  not  in  earnest/  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause, '  you 
are  jesting  with  me.' 

'  Indeed  I  am  not.  Is  it  likely 
I  should  jest  on  so  serious  a  sub- 
ject?* 

'But  what  has  happened  to 
make  you  change  your  mind? 
Who  has  been  here  during  my 
absence  ?' 

'  No  one  I  What  authority  had 
you  for  ever  thinking  I  had  a 
different  mind  upon  the  subject  V 

'You  did  not  say  so,  I  am 
aware ;  but  I  thought — ^I  hoped — 
Oh,  Katie  1'  he  went  on  pas- 
sionately, '  think  again  I  Say  that 
I  might  have  some  chance  of  mak- 
ing you  reconsider  your  resolu- 
tion— that  the  love — the  devotion 
of  my  lifetime ' 

'Lord  Eustace!'  I  exclaimed, 
rising  in  my  agitation  and  moving 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
' I  entreat  of  you  to  say  no  more! 
It  was  to  prevent  your  saying  so 
much  that  I  spoke  as  I  did.  I 
will  be  candid  with  you.  I  under- 
stand what  you  feel,  and  I  have 
sounded  my  own  h^urt  upon  the 
subject,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  dereliction  from  the 
condition  of  life  I  have  decided  to 
maintain  would  not  be  for  my 
happiness,  or  that  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  me.' 


'  But  this  is  delusion — ^insanity  !^ 
he  exclaimed.  '  To  take  vows  of 
perpetual  widowhood  at  your  age  I 
What  is  your  age?  One  and 
thirty!  And  you  are  in  the 
zenith  of  your  womanhood.  Do 
you  intend  to  live  all  the  long, 
long  years  before  you — twenty — 
thirty — forty  perhaps — unloved — 
unprotected — and  alone?' 

'  I  have  my  child/  1  mur- 
mured, 

'  But  how  long  will  you  keep 
her?  She  is  to  be  introduced 
next  season — is  she  not  ? — ^as  the 
greatest  heiress  in  Ireland.  How 
many  months  do  you  suppose  will 
elapse  before  she  is  '*  wooed  and 
married  and  a' "  ?' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it !'  I  cried, 
covering  up  my  face  with  my 
hands.  It  seemed  very  bitter  to 
me,  at  that  moment,  to  think  that 
I  might  relinquish  my  own  happi- 
ness for  next  to  nothing — a  few 
months  of  quiet  comfort — and 
then  separation,  and  two  homes^ 
and  divided  interests  between  my 
child  and  me  1 

'  I  must  speak  of  it,  Katie !  I 
will  speak  of  it !  It  is  unnatural 
that  you  should  keep  faithful 
longer  to  a  memory,  or  an  ima- 
ginary duty.  Hugh  was  a  dear 
good  fellow,  but  he  is  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  enjoying  your  com- 
pany, and  I  cannot  see  how  you 
can  profit  him  by  making  yourself 
miserable.' 

'  It  is  not  only  that.' 

'  What  else  is  it  ?' 

'  There  are  several  reasons. 
One  is — the  difference  in  our  re- 
ligions.' 

'  That  is  not  likely  to  affect  us» 
I  should  let  you  follow  your  own 
inclinations  in  that  respect,  as  in 
every  other.' 

'  But  I  should  not  feel  the  same 
about  it.' 

'  I  don't  follow  you.' 

'  We  could  not  observe  the  same 
practices,  attend  the  same  churchy 
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pray  together/  I  replied,  in  a  low 
Toioa 

HiB  handsome  lip  oorled.  I 
knew  that  he  thought  very  little 
of  the  importance  of  prayer  or  any 
other  religions  duty. 

'  We  can  pray  for  each  other — 
if  an  amount  of  praying  is  con- 
duciye  to  happiness  in  the  mar- 
ried state.  Won't  that  do  as 
well?* 

I  shook  my  head  monmfolly. 

'Pray — pray — don't  say  any 
more  1  I  have  thought  it  all  oTer 
— I  have  indeed ;  and  I  haye  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  neyer 
be  otherwise  than  I  am.' 

'You  will  never  be  my  wife, 
you  mean.    Put  it  plainly,  if  you 


'I  shall  never  be  the  wife  of 
any  one — any  more.' 

'  Ton  do  not  care  for  me,  then. 
You  have  been  trifling  with  me, 
Mrs,  Power  1' 

How  my  heart  cried  out '  Nol' 
but  I  dared  not  give  it  utterance. 
I  had  foreseen,  from  two  or  three 
passages  that  had  passed  between 
us,  that  it  must  come  to  this — 
that  I  must  either  tell  the  truths 
or  let  him  believe  I  was  a  de- 
oeiver. 

'YesI  I  suppose  I  have  been 
trifling  with  you — if  you  call  it 
trifling,'  I  replied. 

'If  I  call  a  trifling V  he  said 
fiercely;  'by  what  name  do  you 
oall  it  yourself?  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  numberless  instances 
in  which,  if  you  have  not  actually 
responded  to,  you  have  at  least 
permitted  me  to  act  in  a  manner 
which  should  have  left  no  doubt 
of  my  intentions  on  your  mind? 
Do  you  mean  to  pretend  that  you 
are  unaware  of  that  ^^hich  your 
least  intimate  acquaintance  seems 
to  know — the  reason  of  my  pro- 
longed stay  in  Brussels?  But 
doubtless  you  will  say  you  are 
unaware — that  you  have  forgotten ! 
Women  of  your  ealibre  are  gene* 
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rally  gifted  with  the  most  con- 
venient of  memories  and  under- 
standings. But  I  didn't  believe  ft 
of  you,  Katie — I  didn't  believe  it 
of  you]' 

There  was  so  much  pathos  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  uttered  the 
last  words  that  my  eyes  brimmed 
over. 

'Don't  think  so  badly  (d  me!'  I 
exclaimed.  '  I  do — I  have  always 
liked  you  extremely  as  a  friend ; 
but  we  should  not  be  happy 
otherwise,  indeed  we  should  not !' 

'Who  is  it  that  has  come  be- 
tween us  V  he  said  shortly. 

'  No  one !' 

'I  don't  believe  it!' 

'Lord  Eustace!' 

'  It  does  not  sound  polite,  I  dare 
say,  but  in  some  instances  truth  is 
preferable  to  politeness.  I  repeat 
my  question,  who  is  the  man 
that  has  come  between  us  ?* 

'  You  are  determined  to  know  ?' 

'  I  have  a  right  to  be  told !' 

'  Then  it  is  Hugh !  Hugh  only! 
'  Believe  me  or  not,  as  you  will. 
Lord  Eustace,  this  is  the  truth! 
I  do  like  you ' 

'Not  mo]»  than  "like"?'  he 
inquired,  with  an  upward  glance. 

'I  do  like  you,'  I  repeated 
firmly, '  and  the  evidences  of  your 
regai^  flattered  me.  But  when  I 
came  to  consider  the  matter  more 
attentively,  with  a  view  to  any 
closer  connection  than  that  of 
friendship  between  us,  I  saw 
plainly  that  it  could  not  be — that 
as  I  am  now,  so  I  must  remain 
till  it  pleases  Qod  to  call  me 
hence.' 

'  I  will  make  you  alter  your  re- 
solution,' he  said  determinately. 

'  You  never  will.  And  in  proof 
of  it,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not 
to  remain  in  Brussels,  or  you  will 
compel  me  to  leave  it' 

'Is  the  very  sight  of  me  ob- 
noxious to  you,  then  ?' 

'Not  so;  but  it  is  better  we 
should  not  meet^  at  all  events  for 
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a  time.  Meeting  will  only  reriye 
unpleasant  recollections  and  pie- 
vent  our  fiftUing  back  into  onr  old 
position  as  firi^ids.' 

'  So  I  am  banished.' 

*I  don't  like  to  hear  yon  nse 
that  word.  If  it  is  inconyenient 
to  yon  to  leaye,  I  will  take  my 
child  to  Paris.'    • 

'By  no  means!  I  haye  been 
the  one  to  blame,  it  appears,  and 
therefore  it  is  but  fiidr  I  should 
be  the  one  to  suffer.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  my  presence  or 
my  importunities  again,  Mrs. 
Power!' 

'Oh,  don't  be  angry!'  I  said, 
with  a  huge  lump  in  my  throat,  as 
he  prepared  to  quit  the  room. 

He  must  haye  heard  the  tears 
in  my  yoioe,  but  he  did  not  notice 
my  request  He  only  bowed  as 
he  pamd  me  standing  by  the 
door,  and  I  fancied  there  was 
more  anger  and  disappointment 
pictured  in  his  fyoe  than  sorrow. 

I  heard  the  hall  door  slam,  and 
it  was  oyer. 

Eyen  at  that  moment  I  knew 
that  Lord  Eustace  was  a  man  who 
would  never  forgive  a  woman  for 
having  wounded  his  vanity,  and 
that  all  my  tears  and  entreaties, 
did  I  condescend  to  them,  would 
no  more  move  him  now  than  if  he 
had  been  a  stone. 

The  first  feeling  I  had  was  a 
sense  of  relief.  He  had  come  and 
gone,  had  spoken  and  received  his 
answer ;  the  question  would  never 
again  be  renewed  between  us. 

The  operation  was  over,  and 
the  limb  was  severed:  the  loss 
would  not  be  realised  tOl  strength 
returned. 

My  next  thought  was  to  remove 
all  traces  of  my  emotion,  and  try 
and  look  as  gay  as  possible  towel- 
come  my  child  back  from  the 
convent.  I  succeeded  so  well 
that  she  noticed  the  difference  at 
once. 

'  Dear  mothie !    How  sweet  you 


look  I  What  have  you  been  doin^ 
in  my  absence  ?  Beceiving  a  pro- 
posal, you  wicked  old  woman  ?* 

She  wound  her  arm  round  my 
waist,  and  kissed  me  fondly. 
How  little  she  thought  that  she- 
had  hit  upon  the  truth!  But  I 
caught  her  spirit,  and  my  answer 
was  as  light  as  her  suggestion. 

'  Several,  my  darling !  Yoxt 
don't  suppose  that  only  one  would; 
have  had  so  good  an  effedt  on  me*. 
But  I  really  am  feeling  very  jolly. 
May,  and  just  ready  for  some  fan. 
What  shall  we  do,  my  pet  ?  Go- 
for  a  nice  drive  to  the  Bois,  dine 
at  Severin's,  and  get  tickets  for 
the  opera  in  the  evening  ?  They've- 
"Bobert  le  Diablo"  on  the  bills 
now,  and  I  know  you  want  to  see- 
that  again.' 

'Oh,  charming!  What  a  day 
we  wOl  have!'  cried  May  ex- 
citedly. 'What  a  dear  mottuo' 
you  are!  It  will  seem  like  old 
times  to  be  going  about  tacked 
under  your  arm.  I  always  enjoy 
the  play  so  much  more  when  you; 
and  I  are  ^Ue  dUme  together.' 

My  rewwl  seemed  to  have  com» 
already  as  I  watched  her  pleasure 
through  the  succeeding  hours  of 
the  day.  I  felt  that  no  new  hap- 
'piness  could  have  made  amends  to- 
me for  the  loss  of  one  loving 
glance  from  the  eyes  of  my  own 
child. 

In  the  excitement  of  victory  I 
had  even  false  strength  enough  to* 
be  able  to  mention  Lord  Eustace's 
visit  to  her,  and  its  probable  results* 

'By-the-way,  dear,'  I  said,  as 
carelessly  as  I  could,  as  we  sat 
opposite  each  other  at  the  re- 
staurant dinner,  'Lord  Eustace 
called  this  morning  whilst  you 
were  at  the  convent.' 

In  a  moment  I  saw  the  shade 
that  seemed  to  gather  like  a  veil 
over  her  bright,  speaking  coun* 
tenance. 

'  He  has  come  back  from  Paris 
then!'  she  said. 
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'  Tes !'  I  went  on  quickly^ '  and 
looked  in  en  jpa««anf  to  say  good- 
bye. I  am  soiry  yon  were  not 
there/ 

•  Why— good-bye  V 

'Beoanse  he  is  going  to  leave 
Brussels,  for  good  and  aU,  I  be- 
lieTe.  He^  seems  tired  of  the 
place,  as  indeed  what  man  would 
not  be.  My  wonder  is  he  has 
staid  here  so  long.  There  is 
positiTely  nothing  to  do/ 

'  And  he  is  going  back  to  Ire- 
land— for  good?'  said  May  won- 
deringly. 

'  To  Ireland  —  or  somewhere. 
Any  way  he's  done  with  this  old 
place.  I  told  him  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  possibly  do.  For 
a  man  in  his  position  to  live  in  a 
town  like  this  is  simply  a  waste  of 
life.' 

'  So  you  told  him  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  go  away  V  said 
May,  with  a  little  chuckle  that 
betrayed  her  satisfaction. 

'Certainly  I  didl  I  hope  I 
didn't  take  too  much  upon  myself, 
Miss  May !  But,  unless  you  haye 
been  playing  a  very  double  game 
all  along,  Lord  Eustace's  departure 
is  not  likely  to  affect  you  much.' 

'I  should  think  not,'  she  an- 
swered, laughing,  'though  he  is 
harmless  enough,  poor  man !  And 
80  he's  gone  for  good  and  all.  I 
wonder  he  didn't  think  of  making 
me  a  present  before  he  went — or 
you,  mothie.' 

'  WeU,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
darling,  he  did  bring  a  yery  hand- 
some set  of  jewelry  fromParis,  which 
he  wished  me  to  accept — in  return 
for  any  little  attention  we  may 
have  been. able  to  show  him,  I 
suppose— but  I  declined  to  take 
them.  I  don't  care  for  ornaments, 
you  know,  neither  do  I  care  for 
accepting  presents  from  a  person 
who  is  nothing  but  a  firiend.' 

'What  were  they  like?'  de- 
manded my  girl,  with  feminine 
curiosity. 


'  Yery  pretty  —  something  in 
blue  and  gold.  But  there  again, 
you  know  I  neyer  wear  colours, 
and  neyer  shall  until  I  meet  your 
father  in  heayan.' 

'  Tou  darling  mothie !'  said  May, 
as  she  slipped  her  hand  affection- 
ately into  mine. 

'  I  don't  think  he  quite  liked 
my  refusing  them,  May;  but  I 
managed  to  do  so  without  offending 
his  lordship,  and  we  parted  yery 
amicably.  I  dare  say  we  may  meet 
^ain  some  day  in  Dublin.  Mean- 
while, it  is  rather  a  relief  to  get 
rid  of  him— isn't  it  ?  "  Toujours 
perdrix" — ^you  know  the  old  pro- 
verb, my  dear — is  apt  to  pall,' 

My  child  did  not  answer  me  in 
so  many  words,  but  she  laughed 
quietly  to  herself,  and  a  beautiful 
soft  light  stole  oyer  her  features 
which  seemed  to  say  how  perfectly 
content  she  had  become.  I  saw 
it,  and  thanked  Qod. 

We  had  a  merry  evening  at  the 
play  together:  May's  hilarity  al- 
most, at  times,  outrunning  bounds, 
and  mine  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  it;  but  though  my  laugh 
was  forced,  and  I  knew  that  a  dark 
Nemesis  would  overtake  me  for 
the  taxi  was  laying  on  my  feelings, 
I  could  still  listen  to  my  child's 
mirth  and  watch  her  sunny  coun- 
tenance, and  say  sincerely  that  I 
would  not  have  undone  it  if  I 
could.  Then  came  home  and  dark- 
ness, and  silence  and  reflection. 

Oh,  it  was  terribly  hard,  when 
the  first  flush  of  excitement  was 
over,  to  remember  how  much  I 
had  put  away  from  me,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  put  it 
away :  to  remember  how  much  I 
could  have  loved  him,  and  how 
lonely  my  future  might  become ! 

'  I  have  never  had  any  one  to 
lean  on  all  my  life!'  I  cried  to 
myself  in  the  darkness.  '  Hugh's 
death  made  me  old  before  I  was 
young,  I  have  dragged  on  any 
way,  without  one  real  tie  except 
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this  little  child  dependent  on  me. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  have  felt  what  love  is,  as  a 
woman  feels  it — and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  crush  and  put  it  away. 
Worse  than  all,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  let  him  think  me  other 
than  I  am — cold,  heartless,  fickle 
— when  my  heart  was  bursting 
with  loTe  for  him  all  the  while. 
Oh !'  I  sobbed  to  myself,  with  my 
X  face  buried  in  the  pillow,  lest  May 
should  hear  the  traitorous  sound, 
and  wake,  'if  I  might  but  have 
laid  my  head  down  on  his  breast 
and  felt  I  was  at  rest  for  oyer !'  I 
went  on  with  this  kind  of  thing  all 
through  the  night.  Every  woman 
can  imagine  it  for  herself,  whether 
she  has  passed  through  the  same 
ordeal  or  not.  There  is  no  limit 
when  the  floodgates  of  our  griefs 
are  once  laid  open.  By  morning, 
the  excess  of  my  emotion  had 
made  me  look  quite  ill,  and  May 
reproached  herself  most  need- 
lessly, dear  innocent  child,  for 
having  permitted  me  to  be  over- 
fatigued  the  day  before. 

'  Selfish  beast  that  I  am,'  she 
exclaimed,  in  her  impetuous  style, 
'not  to  have  seen  that  my  dear 
darling  was  tired !  Mothie,  why 
didn't  you  stop  me  ?  Why  didn't 
you  say  that  you  felt  ill  ?' 

'Because  I  didn't  feel  iU, 
dearest!  I  don't  feel  ill  now.  I 
shall  be  all  right  after  a  cup  of 
coffee.' 

'  Tour  face  ^b  as  yellow  as  a 
guinea,  and  your  eyes  look  like 
dead  mackerel,'  said  May,  with  that 
charming  candour  our  sex  use 
towards  each  other.  '  Shall  I  send 
for  Dr.  Hermann  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,  pet !  I  will  go 
for  a  nice  walk,  as  soon  as  you 
have  taken  your  departure,  and 
that  will  be  sure  to  set  me  up 
again.' 

But  I  did  not  go  for  a  walk.  I 
was  too  much  afraid  Lord  Eustace 
might  not  yet  have  left  Brussels 


to  run  the  risk  of  encountering 
him.  I  crept  into  S.  Gudule's  in- 
stead, and  the  beautiful  solemn 
service  soothed  my  lacerated  feel- 
ings and  lent  me  supernatural 
strength  to  go  on  with  my  self- 
imposed  duty. 


CHAPTEK  XXIY. 

I   SXS  HUOH  AGAIN. 

But  as  the  now  monotonous  days 
crept  one  after  another  I  became 
conscious  that  I  had  laid  upon  my- 
self a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  suffer  mental 
pain  in  secret  If  we  may  but 
legitimately  parade  our  woes  (I 
am  speaking  now  exclusively  of 
women),  may  call  in  our  bosom 
friends  to  cry  with  us — to  hear 
all  the  details  of  what  he  said,  and 
how  he  looked,  and  to  discuss  the 
chance  of  any  dawn  arising  on  our 
cheerless  night,  we  possess  an  out- 
let by  which  grief  exhausts  itself 
and  permits  its  bearer  an  interval 
of  rest.  I  do  not  think  that  under 
any  circumstances  I  should  have 
been  able  to  derive  much  comfort 
from  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I  know 
many  of  my  sex  who  do,  and  the 
occasion  never  arose  for  me.  When 
my  Hugh  died  I  had  not  a  friend 
to  turn  to,  and  I  locked  my  pain 
up  in  my  own  bosom  and  let  it 
feisd  upon  my  heart  Perhaps  this 
first  sad  experience  exercised  some 
influence  over  my  subsequent  feel- 
ings, but  it  is  true  that  I  had 
schooled  myself  to  bear  such  minor 
trials  as  fell  to  my  lot  in  silence, 
and  now  that  I  had  received  an- 
other severe  shock,  I  had  but  one 
fear,  that  the  world  should  guess 
that  I  was  suffering.  So  I  went 
about  my  usual  avocations,  with 
the  dull  pain  of  disappointment 
gnawing  constantly  at  my  heart 
and  becoming  more  difficult  to 
bear  each  day,  until  I  dreaded 
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leet,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions^ 
I  shoQld  betray  myself. 

'  If  I  were  not  so  utterly  alone/ 
I  used  to  say  despairingly — '  if  I 
had  but  a  father,  a  mother,  a 
sister— any  one  to  whom  I  covdd 
go  and  confess  my  weakness,  and 
weep  my  heart  out  on  their  bosom, 
and  feel  that  they  sympathised 
with  eyery  sob  I  drew !' 

Of  course  Juliet,  who  had 
always  behayed  like  a  sister  to 
me,  would  haye  heard  my  story 
and  bestowed  due  pity  on  me,  and 
perhaps  commended  the  resolution 
I  had  taken  for  the  sake  of  her 
brother's  child.  But  I  shrank 
from  reposing  this  confidence  in 
Juliet  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  go 
and  teU  Hugh's  sister  that  my 
heart  had  been  pnfaithfnl  to  its 
first  loye,  and  that  my  life  was  so 
oyerdouded  by  this  second  disap- 
pointment that  I  had  eyen  lost 
comfort  in  the  hope  which  had  so 
long  sustained  me — of  meeting  my 
husband  again  in  heayen.  I  knew 
that  Juliet  would  kiss  me,  and 
stroke  my  hair,  and  caU  me  'poor 
dear  child!'  but  I  felt  that  she 
would  be  thinking  all  the  time  of 
the  many  yows  I  had  made  neyer 
to  let  Hugh's  memory  be  sup- 
planted, and  how  soon  I  had  for- 
gotten him  and  them. 

And  if  I  could  not  tell  Mrs. 
Delancey,  &r  less  could  I  haye 
spoken  to  Lady  Power,  or  either 
of  his  other  sisters. 

'  I  would  rather  trust  myself  to 
Hugh's  judgment  than  to  theirs,' 
I  thought.  'My  poor  Hughl  my 
dear  bright  boy !  If  he  sees  me,  I 
am  sure  he  must  pity  me — he 
must  understand  all  I  feel — he 
must  know  that  it  is  only  because 
he  seems  so  far,  far  away,  so 
utterly  out  of  reach,  that  I  allowed 
my  thoughts  to  dwell,  eyen  for  a 
moment,  on  the  attractions  of 
another  man.  Oh,  if  I  could  but 
speak  to  Hughl  If  God  would 
but  let  His  angels  appear  to  us  in 


person,  how  lightly  all  the  troubles 
of  this  life  would .  press  upon  our 
earth-laden  shoulders  1' 

As  I  gaye  yent  to  this  speech  a 
great  longing  seemed  to  rise  in 
me  to  go  to  Paris  and  yisit  my 
husband's  graye.  I  had  neyer 
seen  it  since  the  day  they  laid 
him  there.  I  had  had  a  neryous 
dread  of  upsetting  my  hard-earned 
equanimity,  and  opening  the  old 
wounds  by  doing  so.  But  now  I 
was  sufiiBring  so  keenly,  what 
mattered  a  little  extra  pain  to  me  ? 
Besides,  I  had  a  fancy  that  the 
yisit  would  comfort  me — that 
Hugh  would  hear  and  understand 
me  better  then,  and  that  he  would 
forgiye  my  lapse  of  faith  to  him, 
and  lift  the  burden  of  guilt  that 
seemed  to  oppress  me,  off  my 
shoulders,  and  I  should  return 
home  free  and  happy. 

When  once  this  desire  had  got 
hold  of  me,  it  grew  rapidly,  until 
I  was  feyerishly  anxious  to  put  it 
into  execution.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  settling  the  matter 
with  May.  It  was  quite  enough 
to  tell  her  that  I  had  conceiyed 
a  great  wish  to  yisit  her  father's 
graye  again,  to  make  her  readily 
consent  to  staying  at  the  conyent, 
under  the  safe  wing  of  M^re  Ana- 
stase,  until  my  return  to  Brussels. 
Once  she  proposed  to  accompany 
me ;  but  I  felt  I  must  go  alone ; 
and  a  couple  more  days  found  me 
landed  in  the  dty  where  my  brief 
married  life  was  passed.  I  found 
my  way  to  the  hotel  where  we  had 
liyed  —  I  was  eyen  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  room  where 
Hugh  had  died,  for  my  own  use. 

I  entered  it  hurriedly,  fatigued 
and  trayel-stained,  hardly  remem- 
bering its  characteristics,  and  little 
realising  the  shock  the  sight  of 
them  would  giye  me.  Sixteen 
years  and  more  had  elapsed  since 
the  day  I  last  placed  my  foot 
there,  but  as  the  door  closed 
behind  me,  and  I  looked  round  at 
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the  position  of  eyerything  in  the 
room,  the  past  came  hack  so  Ti- 
Tidly,  I  oonld  haye  thonght  that  it 
had  oociurred  but  yesterday.  There 
stood  the  bed,  with  its  diurk-green 
hangings,  which  my  poor  Hngh 
had  ridiculed  and  called  a  hearse 
on  the  first  night  we  had  occupied 
it  together,  little  thinking  his 
bonny  limbs  would  be  laid  out 
stark  and  cold  upon  it'  before  the 
month  was  oyer.  There  was  the 
uncomfortable  sofa  on  which  I  had 
slept  during  his  illness — the  little 
table  that  had  stood  by  his  bed- 
side— I  fancied  that  eyen  the 
white  coyerlet  and  pillow-cases 
looked  the  same  ais  they  had  done 
at  that  eyentful  period. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  transfixed 
with  astonishment,  that  I  should 
feel  so  much  the  same  as  I  had 
felt,  and  that  time  should  haye 
had  so  little  power  to  destroy  old 
memories  in  me.  Then  with  a 
cry  I  sprang  at  the  bed,  and 
buried  my  weeping  face  in  its 
pillows. 

Ah !  this  was  the  realUy  of  life  I 
This  was  the  strong,  strong  chord 
by  which  each  act  of  my  existence 
had  been  regulated — this  was  the 
real  sorrow  that  subsequent  happi- 
ness could  only  haye  helped  to 
lessen,  but  not  exterminate. 

I  was  not  weak  enough,  in  that 
first  taste  of  renewed  bitt^ess,  to 
belieye  that  my  loye  for  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  had  been  all  a 
sham,  but  I  proyed  the  strength 
of  my  girlish  attachment  by  the 
power  it  still  held  oyer  me,  and 
felt  that  could  it  haye  been  re- 
stored, the  other  would  haye 
melted  into  nothing  beside  it. 

'Hugh]  Hughl'  I  cried,  as  I 
kissed  the  pillow  which  I  had 
already  wetted  with  my  tears  (it 
is  not  at  all  likely  it  was  the  same 
pillow  on  which  my  darling's  head 
had  rested,  but  nothing  would 
haye  conyinced  me  of  that  fact 
then),  'do    you    hear   me    from 


heayen?  Do  you  see  your  poor 
Katie,  bowed  down  with  worry 
and  trouble  for  the  loss  of  you  ? 
Oh,  my  boy!  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  unfaithful  to  you !  I  do  loye 
you  —  yery,  yery  dearly — if  you 
could  come  back  from  heayen  to 
me,  I  should  go  mad  with  joy — 
but  it  is  so  lonely  without  you, 
Hugh,  and  little  things  worry  me 
so,  and  I  haye  no  one  to  help  bear 
them  with  me.  But  it  is  all  oyer, 
darling !  It  will  neyer  be  again ; 
for  the  baby's  sake,  Hugh — for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  baby  you  left 
behind  you  to  saye  my  heart  from 
breaking.' 

To  my  surprise,  at  finding  how 
much  the  sight  of  this  room  af- 
fected me,  my  thoughts  had  fiown 
back  to  the  actual  time  of  my 
bereayement — Lord  Eustace  An- 
nerley, my  tall  daughter,  May,  my 
thirty  years,  seemed  all  to  haye 
passed  away  like  a  dream,  and  I 
was  once  more  alone  with  my  dead 
darling — liying  oyer  the  first  great 
pang  of  losing  him. 

The  affiiirs  of  this  life  caUed  me 
from  my  trance.  The  gargon  was 
knocking  at  the  bedroom  door  to 
receiye  my  orders  for  the  day — 
the  JUle  de  chanibre  was  waiting 
with  warm  water;  I  must  rouse 
myself  and  lay  aside  my  trayelling 
dress,  and  decide  on  what  I  in- 
tended to  do.  It  was  a  good  thing 
for  me  that  it  was  so.  Still, 
though  I  dined  at  the  table-d'hdte 
like  the  rest  of  the  company,  my 
thoughts  were  all  in  the  bedroom 
where  Hugh  had  died,  and  a^  soon 
as  I  could  escape,  I  went  upstairs 
again  and  spent  the  eyening  there. 
Strange  to  say,  though  I  tried 
hard  to  picturo  my  husband  to 
myself  as  I  had  seen  him  last 
(and  as  he  had  haunted  me  for 
months  after  his  death),  with  his 
handsome  features,  drawn  and 
sharpened  by  the  cruel  feyer  that 
destroyed  him,  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  caryed  in  marble,  and 
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Ida  dear  white  hands  crossed  upon 

the  Blessed  Symbol  of  onr  redemp- 

tion  that  l^y  upon  his  breast,  I 

•ooold  not  do  it    In  that  room 

where   he   had    drawn   his   hist 

breath — ^where  he  had  lain,  decked 

for  the  grave,  in  his  coffin — ^where 

I  had  seen  all  these  things  pass, 

-as  it  were,  in  a  dream,  because  of 

my  great  misery — ^I  could  only 

bring  my  darling  to  my  memory, 

'buoyant  with  youth  and  happiness, 

with  a  smile  on  his  finoe  and  a 

anerry  jest  upon  his  tongue,  and 

a  cigar  between  his  lips.    I  could 

•only  recall  the  brown  yelyeteen 

^XMt,  and  the  slouched  wideawake 

hat  in  which  he  used  to  look  so 

handsome.    I  could  only  hear  the 

nng  of  his  boyish  laugh — ^the  im- 

pulsiye  footstep  with  which  he  ran 

to  meet  me,  and  feel  the  clasp  of 

ihe  strong  young  arms  that  used 

sometimes  to  handle  my  childish 

frame  ahnost  too  roughly  for  the 

preservation  of  my  temper.    Theae 

memories  seemed  sadder  to   me 

ihan  the  others,  and  I  tried  to  put 

them  away,  in  vain.    My  gallant 

Sugh  lived  and  breathed  for  me 

in  tiiat  silent  chamber  during  the 

watches  of  the  succeeding  night, 

until  I  half  eipected  to  hear  the 

rush  of  his  impetuous  feet  coming 

up  the  stairs,  to  see  the  door  burst 

open,   and   my   young   husband 

stand  before  me  as  in  days   of 

yore. 

'  Oh,  this  will  never  doP  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  turned  restlessly 
«bout  horn  side  to  side;  '  I  shall 
go  mad  if  I  stop  in  this  place. 
How  I  wish  the  morning  were 
come, audi  might  go  to  his  gravel 
When  I  have  seen  that  again,  I 
shall  be  able  to  realise  for  myself 
that  he  is  really  dead.' 

I  was  up  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
and  as  soon  as  the  world  was 
•astir  I  set  off  on  my  pOgrimage 
to  Ptoe  la  Ohaise.  I  passed 
"through  the  long  line  of  shops 
4hat  deal  in  mementos  of  the  dead. 


and  lead  immediately  to  the  ceme- 
tery, with  indifference.  To  my 
taste  the  coloured  pictures,  innu- 
merable wreaths,  and  strings  of 
coloured  beads  that  decorate  the 
tombs  in  Pdre  la  Chaise,  and  else- 
where, are  a  mockery  to  religion. 
If  we  must  place  tributes  of  flec- 
tion on  the  graves  of  our  dead, 
let  them  be  formed  of  the  flowers 
that  Gk)d  makes  equally  with  our- 
selves, amongst  which  are  the 
unfading  immortelles — not  of 
trumpery  glass  beads  and  tawdry 
pictures,  which  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  lowest  works  of  art 
I  would  not  be  hard  upon  those 
faithfol,  sorrowing  hearts  that 
spend  perhaps  all  their  little 
savings  on  such  offerings  as  these, 
that  the  world  may  see  that,  being 
dead,  their  friends  yet  speak  to 
them ;  but  if  they  would  only 
think  of  what  their  friends  now 
aro— that  firom  having  left  this 
lower  world,  where,  perhaps,  whilst 
even  in  the  flesh,  tiiiey  would  not 
have  valued  such  trumpery,  they 
have  become  spirits — the  very  es- 
sence of  nature,  severing  all  con- 
nection with  the  works  of  men 
— ^they  would  pause  before  they 
hung  the  resting-place  of  their 
cast-off  bodies  with  something  even 
lower  than  themselves. 

There  are  no  such  suitable  offer- 
ings to  the  dead  as  natural  flowers. 
I  thought  this  as  I  bought  nu- 
merous bunches  of  roses,  and 
lilies,  and  Parma  violets  to  scatter 
over  the  grave  of  my  Hugh;  and 
when  these  are  not  procurable,  the 
symbol  of  our  Faith,  a  word  of 
comfort  or  an  appeal  for  mercy, 
may  well  take  tiieir  place — ^but 
not  strings  of  blue  and  white 
beads  such  as  children  thread  into 
necklaces  and  bracelets. 

I  wended  my  way  sorrowftQly 
through  walls  of  tombs  covered 
with  such  tawdry  manufactures; 
even  amongst  the  highest  class  of 
sepulture  I  saw  very  few  traces  of 
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good  taste  or  feeling.  I  felt 
cramped  and  closed  in  by  the 
hundreds  of  mortuary  chapels  and 
graves  I  passed,  set  thickly  toge- 
ther like  sheep  in  a  pen,  nntil  I 
longed  that  I  could  take  up  my 
darling's  coflftn  and  carry  it  far 
away  to  some  green,  sheltered 
conntrychnrchyard  where  hemight 
lie  in  comfort  and  have  space  to 
breatha 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
his  grays.  At  last  an  old  sexton 
pointed  out  to  me  a  marble  monu- 
ment which  Sir  Thomas  Power 
had  caused  to  be  erected  to  his 
son's  memory,  and  which  I  had 
neyer  yet  seen,  and  told  me  the 
young  Englishman,  Monsieur 
Power,  lay  under  it.  I  slipped  a 
fee  into  his  hand,  and  waited  till 
he  was  out  of  sight  before  I  could 
muster  up  courage  to  approach  the 
spot  Tes,  it  was  my  darling's 
grave,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that. 
On  a  broken  marble  shaft,  with 
the  sculptured  ivy,  ton  firom  it 
and  lying  at  its  base,  were  these 
words: — 

'  To  the  loving  memory  of  Hugh 
George,  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Power,  of  Gentian's  Gross,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.  He  died  at 
Paris,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  OR  the  15th  day  of  July, 
18 — ,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  a  young  widow  to  lament 
his  loss.' 

And  then  followed  those  humble 
appeals  to  the  mercy  of  a  loving 
Saviour  that  are  usually  to  be  met 
with  <m  Catholic  tombstones,  and 
which  are  more  touching  and  ap- 
propriate than  any  number  of 
texts  setting  forth  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased  or  the  sorrow  of  the 
survivors.  Though  I  had  been 
told,  in  a  cursory  way,  of  the 
erection  of  this  monument,  it  had 
never  been  described  to  me,  and  it 
took  me  completely  by  surprise.  I 
liked  it  so  much,  though  it  seemed 
to  faring  my  father-in-law  more  vi- 


vidly before  me  than  my  husbandl 
I  thought  of  all  the  old  man's 
kindness  to  me,  and  realised  how 
much  more  he  must  have  felt  for 
me  than  he  professed  to  do.  That 
trailing  ivy,  torn  away  from  the 
shaft  it  clung  to !  That  was  me — 
poor  me  I  torn  from  my  darling's 
arms  so  soon !  Then  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  To  the  loving  memory.'  Ah  I 
the  memory  must  have  been  loving,, 
for  an  only  son — such  a  son  too^ 
They  must  have  suffered,  in  losing 
him,  almost  as  much  as  I  did, 
'  Leaving  a  young  widow  to  lament 
his  los&'  What  a  young  widow  I 
had  been !  only  fifteen — ^and  how 
I  had  lamented  it!  And,  though 
sixteen  years  had  passed  away,  I 
was  a  young  widow  still,  and 

The  next  thought  which  flashed 
through  my  mind  brought  me  to 
my  knees  in  a  moment 

'  Hugh,  dearest !'  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  sank  upon  his  grave  and 
pressed  my  lips  upon  the  marble 
column, '  I  am  not  faithless — ^I  do 
lament  you  still — ^you  only,  and  for 
ever !  If  you  were  alive,'  I  sobbed 
— ^"if  you  were  only  alive,  you 
would  understand  and  believe  me 
when  I  say  so  I' 

I  strewed  my  roses  and  lilies 
loosely  over  the  slab  which  covered 
his  remains,  watering  them  freely 
with  my  tears. 

'Oh!  if  I  could  but  see  you  again, 
my  darling !'  I  moaned.  '  If  I  could 
but  tear  up  all  this  earth  and 
stone  that  lies  between  us,  and  lay 
my  head  upon  your  breast  once 
more  as  I  did  on  that  miserable 
day  when  they  dragged  you  away 
from  me  to  lay  you  here.  Oh,  my 
Hugh,  I  have  loved  you — do  be- 
lieve it — and  I  have  loved  your 
child  too.  I  called  her  May,  be- 
cause you  told  me  to  love  the  May 
for  your  sake;  and  now  that  I 
know  why  it  was  so  dear  to  you,  I 
have  a  twofold  reason  for  loving 
it  And  I  belong  to  the  fidth, 
Hugh,   yon  wished   so   mudh  1 
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should  belong  to;  and  we  shall 
meet  again  in  heaven.  Oh«  sa; 
that  you  pray  for  me^  and  that  we 
shall  meet  again  in  heayen !' 

I  exhansted  myself  with  my 
emotion.  Every  few  minutes  I  had 
to  stop  and  rest  my  head  against 
the  broken  shafL 

'  I  fancied  I  loved  him,  darling  I' 
I  went  on,  in  a  whisper,  alluding 
to  Lord  Eustaoe,  *  but  I  dare  say 
it  is  only  £euicy,  and  the  feeling 
will  soon  die  out.  And  if  it 
doesn't,  I  give  it  up,  Hugh — ^I  give 
it  up  freely  for  May's  sake  and 
yours,  and  my  affection  shall  never 
wander  from  you  again — ^never, 
never  more  1  But  oh,  my  boy !'  I 
continued,  recurring  to  the  old 
want, '  if  I  oould  but  see  you  again 
— ^my  Hugh — my  Hugh !' 

That  night  I  had  a  lovely  vision, 
sent,  I  fully  believe,  direct  from 
heaven  to  comfort  me.  Worn  out 
by  crying  over  the  memories  that 
Fftris  had  evoked,  I  reached  the 
hotel  again,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  feeling  very 
humble  and  subdued,  and  in 
no  disposition  to  join  the  party 
of  strangers  at  the  table-d'hdte. 
So  I  ordered  some  slight  refiresh- 
ment  to  be  served  in  my  own 
room,  and  as  soon  as  I  conveniently 
could  I  went  to  bed.  For  a  long, 
long  time  I  lay  awake  pondering 
over  the  past,  and  making  resolu- 
tions for  the  ftiture,  and  when  I 
fell  asleep  I  know  not.  It  seemed 
to  me,  in  my  dream,  as  if  I  had 
never  fallen  asleep  at  all,  for  I  was 
lying  in  the  same  bed,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  won- 
dering if  I  was  destined  to  stay 
awake  all  night,  when  I  heard  a 
slight  noise  as  if  some  one  were 
trying  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
dressing-room  door  which  opened 
from  the  room  I  lay  in.  I  called 
out  rather  fretfully,  in  French, 
'No  one  can  enter!'  but  still  the 
sound  continued,  as  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  very  weak  or  un- 


certain hand,  and,  by  the  light  of 
my  night  lamp,  I  presently  watched 
the  handle  turn,  and  the  door 
pushed  gently  open.  I  was  about 
to  spring  up,  in  my  anger  and 
alarm,  when  I  was  stopped  by  an 
appearance  which  took  my  breath 
away — the  appearance  of  my  dead 
husband,  or,  at  least,  the  husband 
whom  (as  it  seemed  to  me  in  my 
dream)  I  had,  until  then,  supposed 
to  be  dead. 

'  Hugh  I'  I  ezdaimed  ji^yiully, 
'  it  isn't  true  then ! — ^you  are 
alive  r 

I  thought  that  he  did  not  an- 
swer me,  but  continued  slowly  to 
advance,  with  his  tender  eyes  flzed 
upon  my  fiftce.  I  had  leisure  then 
to  observe  that  he  was  older,'more 
intellectual-looking,  and  infinitely 
handsomer  than  he  had  been  whilst 
on  earth;  that  his  waving  hair 
and  beard  had  a  sheeny  light  upon 
them;  that  his  beautiftd  grey  eyes 
beamed  like  fire,  and  that  he 
moved — ^I  cannot  tell  you  how — 
but  without  walking.  I  knew  then 
he  was  a  spirit,  yet  I  felt  no  fear. 
On  the  contrary,  I  held  out  my 
arms  towards  him. 

'Oh,  speak  to  me  1' I  said.  'I 
know  you  have  come  because  I 
called  you.  Take  me-in  your  arms, 
Hugh,  once  more,  and  speak  to 
mel' 

Still  he  continued  to  advance 
until  he  had  reached  my  side,  and 
then  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  towards 
him,  and  to  melt  into  his  being 
till  we  were  one.  I  saw  him  no* 
longer,  but  I  felt  my  head  wa& 
laid  against  his  breast,  and  that  a 
gentle  warmth  was  difEusing  itself 
all  round  my  wounded  heart  in 
consequence.  Then  in  the  darkness,, 
with  my  eyes  hid,  I  heard  his- 
voioe: 

'  Katie!  there  is  no  death.  I 
live  thrice  over  in  the  Light  of 
Qod.  Be  comforted,  dear  heart! 
I  am  the  angel  appointed  to  watch 
over  you.  I  carry  your  prayers  up> 
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to  the  throne  of  heayen.  Yonr 
saorifLoe  has  been  accepted  there, 
and  the  reward  will  come !' 

'  Oh,  Hugh !'  I  sobbed,  '  I  loTe 
you — I  love  youl' 

His  sweet  Toice  fell  like  music 
on  the  silence  which  succeeded  my 
impetuous  speech. 

'I  know  you  Iotc  me.  Loye 
cannot  die!  Bemember  my  last 
words  to  you:  "Here  or  there, 
always  aneT'  One  on  earth — one 
in  heayen— one  for  eyer  and  for 
eyer !    Blessed  be  His  holy  Name!' 

'  And  I  forgot  it  I'  I  exclaimed. 
'  I  would  haye  put  another  in 
your  plaoa  Oh,  Hugh,  forgive 
mel' 

I  felt  his  hand  pressed  firmly, 
loyingly,  upon  my  head. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  forgiye. 
You  eotdd  not  put  any  one  in  my 
place.  The  chamber  is  locked — ^I 
only  hold  the  key.  But  you  haye 
been  merdfolly  sayed  from  more 
sorrow;  and  it  will  fall  instead  on 
a  head  that  is  yery  dear  to  you. 
Be  watchful,  be  prayerful,  be  pa- 
tient, Katie.    The  need  is  coming.' 

'  Oh, tell  me  how!  You  frighten 
me!' 

'  I  may  not  tell  you  how.  But 
Qod.  is  aboye  us  all,  and  I  watch 
oyer  you.    Be  content.' 

'  Are  you  often  with  me,  Hugh?' 

'Very  often.  When  in  your 
morning  prayers  you  inypke  your 
guardian  angel  to  protect  you,  you 
inyoke  me.  When  at  night  you 
kneel  to  kiss  the  ground  at  his 
feet,  you  kneel  to  me.  Do  not 
foiget  it,  Katie.' 

'lamsoglad — sothankful!  If 
Ihad  but  known  it  before,  I  should 
neyerbaye  actedaslhayedone.  But 
I  thought  you  were  so  fiir  away, 
my  Hugh !  I  thought  you  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  me — and  I 
was  so  lonely.  Oh,  why  cannot 
you  stay  near  me,  as  you  are  stay- 
ing now,  for  eyer  ?  Why  did  Gtod 
blight  all  my  life  by  taking  you 
away  so  soon? 


'  Baise  up  your  head  .and  look 
at  me.' 

In  my  dream  I  thought  I  did  as 
he  desired  me,  and  hid  my  eyes 
again  immediately.  The  bright- 
ness of  his  countenance  was  so 
dazzling,  I  could  not  bear  to  en- 
counter it. 

'  When  I  married  you,  Katie,  I 
was  so  young  that  neither  my 
good  nor  eyil  passions  were  pro- 
perly deyeloped,  and  the  evil 
greatly  predominated.  Had  I 
been  left  longer  in  this  world,  I 
should  haye  ruined  not  only  my 
own  life,  but  yours.  It  was  necee- 
saiy  for  the  salvation  of  both  of 
us  that  I  should  be  removed.  So 
the  Lord  mercifully  took  me  before 
I  had  sunk  into  actual  sin ;  and 
having  purged  away  the  grossness 
of  my  mortal  nature.  He  appointed 
me  to  the  thrice  blessed  task  of 
guarding  your  soul  from  the  dan- 
gers mine  has  escaped.  And  when 
we  meet  again,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge His  exceeding  love  and 
justice.' 

'  We  shaU  meet  again,  Hughie? 
Say  we  shall  meet  again  1' 

'  My  darling,'  he  replied — ^and 
his  voice  became,  for  the  first  time, 
so  sweetly  human  that  it  thrilled 
right  through  me — '  we  shall  meet 
again!  Never  doubt  it — ^never 
forget  it.  It  is  as  sure  as  that 
God  reigns  in  heaven.  The  fiat 
has  gone  forth  and  it  cannot  be 
altered:  Hugh  and  Katharine 
meet  again  I' 

'Thank  GodI'  I  cried.    'Oh 
thank  him  with  me,  Hugh.  Every- 
thing is  easy  now.   The  sting  of 
my  life  is  gone.' 

'  My  life — ^your  life,'  he  an- 
swered, 'apart,  yet  so  marvel- 
lously blended,  are  a  continual 
thanksgiving  to  Him.  The  fact  of 
our  existence  blesses  Him.  The 
certainty  of  our  redemption  glori- 
fies Him.  "Here,  or  there — 
always  one — one/*" 

I  felt  the  aims  loosening  their 
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liold  of  me.  I  knew  that  he  was 
€oiiig. 

'Hnghl  darling!  kias  me  be- 
fore yon  gol' 

I  looked  np  in  his  dear  &ce, 
funiliar  stiU,  thongh  glorified,  and 
fonnd  that  I  was  able  to  bear  it 
The  intense  white,  burning  light 
that  had  snxronnded  him  before 
bad  giyen  place  to  a  ooronal  of 
mild  rays,  like  pladd  moonbeams, 
that  made  him  look,  if  possible, 
fltiU  more  angelic.  A  tender, 
happy  smile  played  upon  his  lijps, 
and  his  hands  were  extended  oyer 
my  head  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

'Kiss  me — kiss  meT  I  urged 
passionately,  in  my  unohastened, 
earthly  desire. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he 
pointed  upward  with  one  hand,  as 
his  figure  was  borne  slowly  and 
majestioally  away  fix>m  my  side, 
and  melted  into  the  surrounding 
darkness.  It  was  as  though, 
whilst  he  smiled  at  my  childish 
lequest,  he  would  haye  said, '  Not 
here,  loTe,  but  there — ^there !  We 
ahall  meet  and  kiss  again.' 


What  became  of  me,  in  my 
dream,  after  Hugh's  departure,  I 
•eannot  telL  All  I  know  for  cer- 
tain is,  that  I  started  suddenly 
into  life  upon  the  following  morn- 
ing, conscious  that  I  had  been  un- 
oonsdouB,  but  quite  unable  to  say 
for  how  long  or  when.  The 
Tision  I  had  had  was  so  Timidly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it 
appeared  just  as  though  it  had 
actually  occurred,  nor  to  this  mo- 
ment is  any  detail  less  perfect 
than  it  was  at  first  I  often  ask 
myself,' Was  it  a  dream?  and  my 
spirit  answers,  'No.'  I  firmly  be- 
lieye  my  angel  Hugh  was  sent  by 
God  to  comfort  me  that  night  I 
will  not  disbelieye  it  until  he 
denies  it  to  me  with  his  own  dear 
lips  in  heayen» 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ON  WHOSB   HEAD? 

• 

These  was  nothing  left  then  to 
detain  me  longer  in  Paris.  I  had 
intended  making  another  pilgrim- 
age to  Hugh's  graye,  but  after  my 
dream  the  idea  appeared  almost 
as  monstrous  to  me  as  it  would 
haye  done  had  I  cast  his  warm, 
breathing  body  from  my  arms  in 
order  to  fall  to  kissing  the  ward- 
robe that  contained  his  cast-off 
clothes. 

Not  I  realised  now  that  my 
Hugh  had  no  longer  any  connec- 
tion with  P^  la  Chaise — that  if 
he  oyer  yisited  that  spot  it  would 
be  to  guard  my  mourning  heart 
on  its  sad  journeys  thither.  But 
the  hope  with  which  I  had  flown 
to  Paris  was  aocomplisl^ed,  the 
mission  of  my  pilgrimage  folfilled. 
Qod  had  granted  me  my  heart's 
desire.  I  had  spoken  with  Hugh. 
I  knew  that  he  still  liyed,  still 
loyed  me,  still  sympathised  with 
me,  and  I  wanted  no  other  reye- 
lation  until  we  should  stand  once 
niLore  face  to  face.  The  yision 
that  I  had  seen  was  so  burnt  in 
upon  my  memory  that  I  felt  al- 
most as  excited  as  if  my  lost  hus- 
band had  been  bodily  restored  to 
me;  and  was  ready  to  declare 
that,  for  the  future,  the  troubles 
<^  this  life  would  be  as  nothing, 
since  I  had  been  assured  that, 
thongh  unseen,  my  dear  com- 
panion walked  by  my  side  through 
themalL 

As  the  train  carried  me  back  to 
Brussels  I  pondered  much  upon 
the  details  of  my  dream.  There 
was  only  one  part  of  it  that  re- 
quired explanation  to  me.  Hugh 
had  said, '  You  haye  been  merci- 
fully sayed  from  more  sorrow; 
and  it  will  fall  instead  on  a  head 
that  is  yery  dear  to  you  1' 

On  whose  head  could  he  mean? 
I  imderstood  the  first  part  of  the 
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fientonce.  I  had  been  sayed  from 
more  suffering  by  the  sacrifice 
which  I  had  made.  That  might 
very  likely  be  true.  I  had  for  a 
long  time  been  living  (as  far  as 
men  were  concerned)  a  lonely  and 
loveless  life.  It  was  probable  that 
bad  I  married  Lord  Eustace  An- 
nerley  I  should  haye  become  too 
much  engrossed  in  my  new  affec- 
tion. I  should  have  required  too 
much  attention  and  loye  in  re- 
turn from  him,  and  I  should  haye 
been  disappointed  if  I  had  not 
received  it.  But  on  whose  head 
could  this  suffering,  which  I  had 
been  spared,  fall,  except  upon  his 
own — I  mean  upon  that  of  Lord 
Eustace?  Gould  Hugh  haye  in- 
tended me  to  understand  that  I 
had  been  spiritually  guided  to  re- 
sist my  lover's  persuasions  in 
order  that  the  disappointment  I 
thus  escaped  might  &11  upon  him, 
and,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
lead  him  to  think  more  of  those 
duties  which  he  now  but  too  pal- 
pably neglected  ?  It  was  the  only 
solution  I  could  su^iest  of  Hugh's 
mysterious  warning ;  and  if  it  were 
true,  as  I  could  not  but  believe, 
what  a  wonderful  proof  it  was  of 
the  means  by  which  Gkxl  works 
out  His  own  designs!  I  thought 
then,  and  I  have  often  thought 
since,  that  when  at  the  Last  Day 
the  meaning  of  all  the  apparently 
inexplicable  things  that  occur  in 
this  world  is  made  clear  to  us,  we 
shall  find  that  our  bereavements, 
our  wasted  lives,  our  cruel  diseases, 
are  but  as  so  many  pieces  of  a 
puzzle  which  must  be  hewn  in  a 
certain  way  before  they  can  fit 
into  one  another  and  make  a  per- 
fect whole.  Still  I  was  not  quite 
satisfied  to  abide  by  my  own  ex- 
planation of  the  sentence  that  had 
mystified  me,  and  the  next  night, 
when  I  lay  at  a  town  halfway 
between  Paris  and  Brussels,  I 
watched  and  waited,  and  longed 
and  prayed  that  Hugh  might  be 


permitted  to  return  and  make  his 
own  meaning  clear.  I  was  fever- 
ishly anxious  to  see  his  &ce,  to' 
hear  his  voice,  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  his  arms  again.  The  natural 
desire  to  have  ocular  proof  that  I 
had  not  been  deceived  by  my 
senses  was  raging  strong  within 
me,  but  it  was  not  granted.  No 
second  vision  came  to  glorify  my 
sight,  nor,  from  that  hour  to  this, 
have  I  ever  seen  Hugh — even  in 
my  dreams  —  again.  This  fad 
only  confirms  my  belief  that  what 
I  saw  on  that  occasion  was  no 
hallucination,  but  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  my  husband.  God  sent 
him,  when  everything  seemed  lost, 
to  keep  me  from  despair;  to  as- 
sure me  I  had  still  a  lover,  still  a 
husband,  who  had  but  '  gone  be- 
fore '  to  wait  in  heaven  for  me. 

And  I  have  never  parted  with 
that  conviction  since.  I  reached 
Brussels  in  the  early  evening, 
tired  but  content.  My  darling 
girl  flew  down  into  the  vestibule 
to  greet  me. 

For  the  first  time  it  struck  me 
how  tall  she  had  grown :  what  a 
perfect  woman  she  appeared. 
During  my  short  absence  fix>m 
her  I  had  been  living  so  much 
in  the  Past  that  it  seemed  quite 
like  a  surprise  to  me  to  re- 
member how  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  Hugh  had  left  me — 
Hugh,  who  had  stood  by  my  bed- 
side but  the  night  before  last, 
radiant  with  youth  and  happi- 
ness. 

'What  a  great  big  thing  you 
are  growing!'  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
took  my  own  child  in  my  arms, 
and  embraced  her  fondly.  The 
sight  of  her  seemed  to  bring  me 
right  down  from  heaven  to  earth 
again.  It — shall  I  confess  my 
weakness  ? — recalled  so  vividly  the 
present  trouble,  that  I  felt  the 
peace  I  had  begun  secretly  to 
boast  of  melt  away  like  snow- 
wreaths  in  the  sun,  until  the  slow. 
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leaden  throbbing  of  my  sad  hefot 
became  onoe  more  palpable. 

'Well'!  and  what  should  I  be 
but  a  big  thing,  mothie?'  cried 
May  joyously.  'Have  you  for- 
gotten that  I  shall  be  sixteen 
years  old  next  March  ?  or  do  you 
want  to  try  to  make  yourself  out 
still  a  young  thing  of  twenty-two  ? 
Oh  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  home 
again,  mothie  darling  1  The  four 
diays  have  seemed  like  four  weeks 
to  me.  And  the  Yemeys  came  to 
fiiee  me  at  the  convent  yesterday. 
And  the  men  are  going  to  give  a 
bachelors'  ball  next  month.  And 
Julia  is  going,  and  Mrs.  Yemey 
thinks  I  am  quite  old  enough  to 
go.  May  I  go,  mothie  ?  Will  you 
take  me  ?  Say  yes,  there's  a  dear, 
sweet  old  thing.' 

She  was  coaxing  and  kissing  me 
all  the  way  as  we  walked  up  the 
stairs  together  to  our  rooms. 

The  idea  was  so  new  to  me,  I 
would  not  take  upon  myself  to 
answer  her  without  conBidera- 
tion. 

And  it  seemed  so  incongruous 
tool  Hugh's  grave  and  Hugh's 
spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^y 
and  myself  at  a  bachelors'  ball  on 
the  other.  But  I  tried  to  make 
allowance  for  my  young  daughter's 
natural  excitement  at  the  pro* 
posal. 

'Tou  nmst  give  me  a  little 
time  to  reflect  and  consider,  my 
darUng,'  I  replied.  '  Oh,  May  1  I 
have  been  seeing  and  thinking  of 
such  awfully  solemn  things  whilst 
I  have  been  in  Paris.  I  cannot 
turn  my  thoughts  to  balls  just 
yet' 

She  was  sobered  in  a  moment. 
I  only  mention  this  to  prove  how 
perfectly  our  minds  were  in  ac- 
cord. 

*  Dearest  mother  I  how  thought- 
less of  me.  I  might  have  guessed 
it  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool !  How 
did  you  find  Hugh!s  grave  ?  Was 
it  nice  and  tidy  ?    Has  the  sum 


taken  proper  care  of  it?  And  do 
you  like  the- monument  ?  Tell  me 
all  about  it,  mother !' 

I  did  not  answer  her  at  first. 
I  had  walked  up  to  the  familiar 
portrait  of  my  husband,  inaaudant 
and  smiling,  with  his  dgar  in  his 
hand,  which  always  occupied  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  walls 
of  our  sitting-room.  It  had  al- 
ways appeared  such  an  excellent 
portrait  to  me  till  then,  and  in- 
deed to  every  one  who  had  known 
him;  now,  somehow  it  looked 
coarse  and  gaudy,  and  as  if  ^there 
were  no  soul  in  the  expression  of 
the  boyish  face. 

'  It  is  not  a  bit  like  him,'  I  re- 
marked reflectively. 

'  Not  like  him  1'  echoed  May,  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment.  'Not 
like  Hugh!  Why,  mothie,  I  al- 
ways thought  you  considered  it 
such  an  excellent  likeness.  Such 
a  dear  fiace  as  it  is,  too :  so  jolly 
and  merry!  If  thafs  not  like 
Hugh,  how  am  I  ever  to  know 
what  he's  like?' 

'Oh!  he  is  so  much  more  in- 
tellectual and  refined-looking,'  I 
answered,  hardly  knowing  what  I 
said.  'So  much  handsomer — 
grander — ^more  majestic.  How  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him, 
May!' 

'  Mothie !  have  you  seen  him  ?' 
exclaimed  my  child  in  a  voice  of 
awe. 

Her  tone  recalled  me  to  my 
senses.  I  had  determined  never  to 
tell  any  one — not  even  May— of 
that  bright,  happy  vision.  I  meant 
to  keep  it  as  a  sweet,  solemn  secret 
between  my  guardian  angel  and 
mysell  So  I  answered  somewhat 
evasively : 

'  Only  in  a  dream,  love  I  a  beau- 
tiful, blessed  dream !  It  was  na- 
tural I  should  dream  of  him,  for 
I  slept  in  the  very  bed  he  died 
upon.' 

And  then  I  entered  into  such 
details   as   I   knew   would    in- 
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terest  her,  oonoeming  my  stay  in 
Paris. 

'  Bat  abont  the  bachelors'  ball, 
mother/  suggested  May,  when  the 
eyening  had  somewhat  adyanoed, 
and  she  began  to  think  saffident 
time  had  been  devoted  to  her 
father's  memory.  She  was  a  dear, 
loTing,  dntif nl  child,  but  she  conld 
only  regret  his  loss  for  my  sake, 
not  her  own,  and  there  are  limits 
to  sympathy,  howeyer  well-placed. 

'  I  shall  be  sorry  to  disappoint 
yon.  May,  but  I  think  yon  are 
much  too  young  to  go,'  I  said 
dedsiyely. 

'  '  Mother,  dear,  you  want  to  keep 
me  a  baby  for  ever  1  I  am  older 
by  seyeral  months  than  Julia 
Yemey,  and  twice  as  much  a 
woman  in  appearance ;  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney  thought  I  was  eighteen.  And 
it  isn't  a  public  ball,  you  know, 
only  priyate  inyitations,  and  there 
are  so  fewEnglish  girls  in  Brussels.' 

'  You  seem  to  haye  conceiyed  a 
yery  sudden  desire  to  appear*  in 
the  world,  my  May !' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it's  only  na- 
tural at  my  age,  mothie.  .  Girls 
can't  be  kept  at  school  for  eyer, 
you  know,  and  of  course  I  should 
like  to  go  to  parties,  and  dance, 
like  others  do.' 

I  sighed  deeply,  and  commenced 
to  ruminate.  There  was  ne  doubt 
about  it.  My  child  was  shooting 
up  into  a  woman.  I  think  this 
must  always  be  a  trying  period  to 
the  parent  by  whose  side  his 
child's  life  has  been  wholly  spent^ 
To  find  that  the  pleasant  time 
when  your  son  or  daughter  looked 
up  to  you  as  to  their  uniyersal 
good,  is  oyer ;  that  instead  of  the 
young  spirit  that  depended  trust- 
fully on  yours  for  help  in  all  its 
difficulties,  and  comfort  in  all  its 
sorrows,  you  haye  a  man  or  woman 
with  diterse  opinions,  diyerse  pur- 
suits, and  diyerse  thoughts;  an 
individual,  in  fEust,  who,  howeyer 
much  he  may  still  loye  and  yene- 


rate  yon,  dares  to  measure  your 
right  of  action  by  his  own — ^is  to> 
haye  all  perhaps  you  wish  for — 
but  it  is  to  lose  your  child  !  One- 
could  not  desire  one's  own  creation 
not  to  become  individualised — ^it 
would  be  a  sorry  sort  of  affection 
that  would  keep  its  object  depen- 
dent through  existence;  but  thero 
must  be  a  certain  wrench  when  it 
casts  off  that  dependency:  the 
same  sort  of  unseen  effort  with 
which  we  pass  from  youth  to  age, 
or  discover  that  the  pleasures  of 
life  have  lost  their  zest  for  us. 
And  I  felt  this  perhaps  in  a^ 
stronger  degree  because  May  was- 
my  only  child,  and  had  been  my 
only  companion  for  so  long.  Yet 
I  was  proud  of  her  progress  even 
whilst  I  sighed  over  it 

*  I  can't  wear  your  dresses  even 
now,  mothie  1'  she  went  on,  pre- 
sently. '  You  know  the  skirts  are 
up  to  my  ankles.  I  was  measured 
at  the  convent  yesterday,  and  I 
am  just  five  foot  five.  That's  an 
inch  taller  than  you  are.' 

'My  darling  child  1  I  know 
you  are  big  enough  for  anything* 
But  about  this  ball,  what  will 
Lady  Power  say  ?  You  know 
how  very  particular  she  has  always 
been  in  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  your  being  presented  at  least  at 
the  Yice-regal  Court  before  you 
appear.anywhere  in  public' 

*  Why  need  she  know  ?' 
'Weill    in  the  first  place,  ii 

would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  it 
from  her  without  stooping  to  pre- 
varication ;  and  in  the  second,  dear 
May,  I  have  never  spoken  much 
to  you  about  your  prospects  in 
life,  because  it  was  not  necessary 
for  your  happiness,  but  it  is  just 
as  well  you  should  know  now  that 
you  could  not,  on  account  of  your 
future  position,  make  your  d6bui 
in  society  without  people  talking 
about  ii' 

'Talking  about  ToeP  said  May^ 
with  open  eyes. 


*  My  Own  OkiW 
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'  Tea  1  about  you,  and  the  money 
you  are  likely  to  inherit,  and  bo 
on.  This  is  a  Tery  mercenary 
world,  my  child,  and  the  sooner 
yon  learn  that  the  better.  Ton 
might  be  the  most  amiable  and 
the  most  Tirtnons  girl  that  was 
cTcr  bom,  but  so  long  as  yon  were 
poor  the  majority  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  would  not  take  the  trou- 
ble eyen  to  inquire  whether  you 
were  married  or  single.  But  the 
possession,  or  the  probable  posses- 
sion, of  money  brings  a  thousand 
temptations  in  its  train.  I  am 
▼ery  sorry  you  are  an  heiress. 
May!  I  much  fear  it  will  ncTer 
contribute  either  to  your  happiness 
or  your  respectability  1' 

'Oh,  mothiel  what  a  croaking 
prophecy.  Am  I  such  a  very  big 
heiress,  then?' 

'  Ton  will  haye  more  money^  a 
great  deal,  than  you  require.  May, 
and  others  will  enyy  you  the  pos- 
session, and  want  to. share  it  with 
you.' 

*  I  neyer  mean  to  share  it  with 
any  one  but  you,  darling.' 

I  smiled  and  kissed  her.  Did 
she  remember  those  words,  I 
wonder,  a  twelyemonth  after- 
wards. 

'  That  is  like  you,  my  own  child» 
in  eyerything — in  the  generosity 
of  the  speech,  and  its  thoughtless- 
ness. But  it  would  be  as  foolish 
for  me  to  entertain  such  an  idea 
as  it  would  be  selfish  to  permit  it 
Wealth,  like  all  Goi's  gifts,  is  a 
blessing  when  properly  bestowed ; 
but  a  woman  is  yery  unlikely  to 
be  able  to  bestow  it  properly  with- 
out the  help  of  a  man.  Ton  will 
marry  some  day,  my  darling,  and 
marry,  I  most  feryently  pray,  hap- 
pily ;  but  I  trust  that  it  may  be 
a  long,  long  time  before  that  comes 
to  pass.' 

'  Of  course  it  will,'  said  my  girl ; 
but  she  did  not  deny  the  probabi- 
lity, and  I  saw  her  dear  cheeks 
redden  at  the  idea. 


'I  can't  spare  you  yet  awhile, 
my  May!' 

*  Of  course  not,  mother,'  she  re- 
peated; and  then,  after  a  slight 
pause,  she  added :  '  But  I  should 
like  to  know  exactly  How  much 
money  I  am  going  to  haye.' 

'  Why,  May  ?' 

Her  sudden  curiosity  startled 
me ;  for,  as  I  haye  said  before,  I 
had  neyer  mentioned  the  subject 
of  her  fortune  to  her,  except  in  a 
cursory  way.  The  expenses  of  her 
education  had  always  been  liberally 
disbursed  by  Lady  Power,  and  for 
the  redt  we  had  had  quite  as  much 
money  as  we  needed  for  our  mode- 
rate way  of  liying.  But  I  had 
heard  from  Juliet  that  the  old 
lady  was  sparing  no  expense  to  set 
Gentian's  Gross  in  order  against 
the  return  of  her  grandchSd  to 
Ireland,  which  had  been  fixed  to 
take  place  the  ensuing  year. 

a  think  I  ought  to  be  told,' 
said  May,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 'I  suppose  the  money  is 
mine  now,  although  we  don't  use  it.^ 

'  Nol  it  will  not  be  yours  until 
you  are  twenty-one.' 

'  How  much  shall  I  haye  then,, 
mother  ? 

'  Fiye  thousand  a  yearl' 

The  words  dropped  lingeringly,. 
reluctantly,  from  my  lips.  I  had 
so  much  wished  to  keep  thia 
knowledge  from  her. 

'  Five  thoueand  a  year  /'  repeated 
May  delightedly;  'what  ftmf 
And  how  many  houses,  mothie  ?' 

'How  many?  Do  you  think 
you  are  to  haye  them  by  the 
dozen,  darling?' 

'No!  Nol  of  coursenot!  But 
isn't  Gentian's  Gross  mine,  and  the 
place  in  Wicklow?  Walter  Delan- 
cey  told  me  so  the  last  time  we  were 
in  England.' 

'I  belieye  they  will  be.  May. 
They  will  proye  a  great  responsi- 
bility to  you,  I  fear.  I  haye  often 
wished  they  had  not  been  entailed 
in  the  female  line.' 


'  Jfy  Oten  0%tU.' 


'Oh,  don't  eaj  that,  mothiel 
beoanse  well  hare  eadi  a  jolly 
time  of  it  l^-and-by.  Nothing 
«hall  be  too  good  foi  my  old  dar- 
ling when  I  get  my  moDef.  She 
«hall  have  the  most  lorely  dieasee, 
and  the  most  beanlaM  jewelry, 
and  the  flnset  hones  and  csiriages 
that  were  erer  seen  in  the  "  oold 
oonnthry"  yet' 

''Whaterer  should  I  do  with 
them,  May?*  said  I,  laughing. 

'  Use  them,  of  oomee,  deu,  for 
'the  Bake  of  your  own  litUe  maid.' 

'  Poor  little  maid  1  with  all  her 
-tronbles  b^re  her,  and  that  laok- 
Jeas  money  to  cap  them  I' 

'The  poor  little  maid  doesn't 
think  herself  poor,  I  can  asnire 
yon.  And  then — if  it  erer  u  a 
bother,  which  I  don't  belioTe,  why 
Fll  get  seme  nioe  jolly  fellow  to 
look  after  it  for  as,  mother,  and 
take  all  the  troable  oS  onr  hwdg.' 

'And  take  yon  off  my  hands, 
tool" 


'  That  Tm  sure  be  shan't  No 
one  will  erer  be  cIoTer  enongh  to 
do  that!  I  shall  Took  out  tor 
somebody  just  like  Hngh,  motb6r, 
who'll  lore  yon  as  mndi  as  h« 
does  me,  or  more;  and  then  well 
all  live  happily  tt^ther  T 

'  Tonll  never  get  another  Hugh !' 
I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

■  WeU,  then,  well  take  the  next 
best  fallow  we  can  find,'  replied 
my  daiiing,  as  she  sat  down  npon 
my  lap  and  kiaeed  me  repeatedly. 

I  sat  there  returning  her  em- 
bra43es,  feeling  miserable,  Z  hardly 
knew  why,  and  wondering  between 
whiles,  in  a  kind  of  misty,  half- 
atnpid  manner,  on  whose  head 
Hi^h  oonld  bare  meant  me  to 
understand  the  aono^  I  had 
missed  sbonld  fall.  And  as  I 
pondered,  I  kissed  the  golden 
oiown  of  the  head  of  my  own 
child  and  his,  and  pressed  my  fkoe 
against  her  hot  crimson  cheeks, 
and  nerer  once  thought  of  her. 


(_To  be  conlintitd.') 
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getting  him  quietly  to  heraelf. 
WoTBe  than  that,  it  eeemed  to  her 
as  if  from  da;  to  day  be  BToided 
snob  erening  walks  and  talks. 
His  face  vaa  clouded  at  times; 
he  would  fall  into  mooda  of  si- 
lenoo,  or  wonld  retieat  to  his  own 
room,  whither  Norah  would  steal, 
an  hour  later,  to  find  him  stand- 
ing idly  OTer  his  lathe,  silent, 
prepossoBsed,  and  melancholy. 

'  What  is  it.  Jack?*  she  asked 
bim  one  night  '  Toa  are  ohangcd 
in  the  last  few  days.  Tell  me 
what  it  is.    Are  yoa  unhappy  ?' 

TOU  ZXIZ. — HO.  CLXZn. 


'  No,  Norah.  At  least,  I  haTO 
no  right  to  be.' 

'  Are  yon  vexed  about  the  stupid 
men  and  tbeir  fancies  ?' 

'  Not  very  much — that  is,  of 
course  I  am  rexed.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  scowled  at  by  a 
mob  of  angry  hands,  and  to  have 
stones  thrown  at  you  after  dark. 
Bat  it  is  all  nothing,  Norah.  Don't 
fret  about  me.  Tall  mo  your  own 
neWB.  Are  jou  going  to  the  cro- 
quet party  to-morrow?' 

This  was  another  thing.  Ella 
Bayliss  took  into  her  pretty  head 
the  fancy  that  she  could  not  get 
along  without  Norah;  and  ber 
father,  who  had  generally  small 
sympathy  with  his  daughter's  fan- 
cies, encouraged  her.  So  the  girl 
was  asked  to  all  the  parties  of  the 
Hall,  and  the  yonng  ladies  of 
Esbrough  obserred,  with  an  ex- 
asperation they  hardly  tried  to 
conceal,  that  Hias  Cuolohan,  the 
daughter  of  quite  a  common  pei- 
BOQ,  upon  whom  no  one  would 
think  of  calling,  was  the  chosen 
friend  and  associate  of  the  great 
and  fortunate  Hiss  Bayliss.  But 
people  did  call  upon  her — 'car- 
riage people,'  said  the  Esbrough 
folk.  Captain  Perrymont  called, 
as  well  as  Ella  Bayliss.    At  the 
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Flower  Show  the  Bishop  of  Bedes- 
bary  was  obserred  to  single  ont 
Miss  Caolahan,  and  to  shake  hands 
with  her  as  an  old  friend.  Norah 
introduced  Miss  Bayliss,  and  pre- 
sently the  right  reyerend  prelate 
drove  off  with  them  in  Mr.  Bay- 
liss's  carriage.  And  then  some  of 
them,  taking  heart,  resolved  on 
calling  in  person  on  this  friendless 
princess  who  knew  everybody. 
Meantime  stories  were  told.  Peo- 
ple Winged  their  heads,  and  said 
that  Miss  Onolahan,  who  had  been 
brought  np  by  Miss  Ferens  ont 
of  charity,  behaved  so  badly  in 
Bedesbnry  that  she  was  sent  back 
in  disgrace  to  her  father.  Bat 
there  came  a  call  from  Miss  Ferens 
herself,  who  made  a  railway  jour- 
ney on  purpose  to  remedy  that 
little  matter  of  bedroom  famiture 
mentioned  before,  and  to  see  that 
her  child  was  in  other  respects 
properly  looked  after.  So  great 
wajs  the  public  curiosity,  that 
Mrs.  Merrion,  about  whom  there 
wajs  so  much  division  of  opinion, 
found  her  visitors  suddenly  mul- 
tiply tenfold,  in  the  mere  hope  of 
finding  out  something  of  Norah 
Guolahan,  whom  she  was  reputed 
to  know. 

'  They  do  say,'  said  Miss 
Grundy,  *  that  she  was  turned 
out  neck  and  crop.' 

'  Quite  false,  my  dear  Miss 
Grundy,'  said  Mrs.  Merrion.  'I 
know  the  whole  particulars.  She 
left  Miss  Ferens  of  her  own  accord, 
to  live  with  her  fiather.' 

'Hum!  I  expect  Mr.  Armstrong 
had  something  to  do  with  it.' 

Mrs.  Merrion's  eyes  shot  one 
look  of  lightning;  but  she  an- 
swered wii£  great  sweetness : 

'No,  my  dear,  that  is  not  so. 
Do  oblige  me,  as  a  friend  of  the 
young  lady,  by  contradicting  that 
statement.  They  are  only  brother 
and  sister.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ouolahan,  a  most 
worthy  person,  after  the  sudden 


death  of  his  father.     No  doubt 
you  remember  the  accident.' 

'  I  was  too  young  at  the  time,^ 
replied  Miss  Grundy,  who  was,  in- 
deed, not  more  than  fifty  or  so. 
'  But  I  have  heard  of  it' 

'Tes,  Norah  Cuolahan  is  now 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Jack — 
I  mean  Mr.  Armstrong — is  twenty- 
two,  and  they  regard  each  other  in 
a  fraternal  way  which  is  really 
quite  touching.' 

'  They  do  say,'  pursued  the 
scandalous  one,  'that  young  Mr. 
Perrymont  is  in  love  with  her. 
After  the  way  he  and  Miss  Bayliss 
have  gone  on  together,  I  call  it 
disgracefoL' 

'I  do  not  know  Miss  Bayliss,* 
replied  Mrs.  Merrion.  '  The  widow 
of  a  general  officer,  I  suppose,  is 
not  good  enough  for  the  daughter 
of 'a  blacksmith.  She  has  never 
called  upon  me,  though  I  am  her 
father's  tenant  Mr.  Bayliss  has 
called  once  or  twice.  However, 
that  ia]  nothing ;  only,  I  do  not 
understand  how  Miss  Bayliss  can 
maintain  friendship  with  a  girl 
who  has  taken  away  her  lover. 
And  so  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
what  they  say  is  incorrect.  Have 
you  got  any  more  "they  say's," 
for  me,  dear  Miss  Grundy  ?' 

'I  have  heard,'  she  went  on, 
*  that  Mr.  Fortescue  has  been  seen 
calling  there,  and  Captain  Perry- 
mont. Now,  if  that  girl,  with  her 
fine  airs,  ventures  to  set  her  cap 
at  one  of  those  two,  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather,  and  if  they 
are  donkeys  enough  to  fall  into 
the  trap,  they  ought  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.' 

'I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mis» 
Grundy,'  said  Mrs.  Merrion.  '  Mr. 
Fortescue  is  about  seventy  years 
of  age.  What  he  wants  is  a  well- 
preserved,  single  young  person  of 
fifty  or  so.  Now  don't  get  up  to 
go— so  seldom,  too,  that  you  let  me 
see  you.  But  if  you  must,  good- 
bye, dear  Miss  Grundy.' 
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As  for  Mr.  Frank  Penymont^ 
it  was  no  longer  a  nunonr  that 
reached  the  ears  of  that  common 
receptacle  of  all  stale  rumours, 
the  eldest  Miss  Gnmdy;  it  was 
notoiions  to  all  the  town  that 
his  attentions  to  Miss  Cnolahan 
were  assiduous.  Frank  Perry- 
mont.  There  were  those,  among 
the  feminine  youth  of  Esbrough, 
who  preferred  his  slim  form  and 
smooth  cheeks  to  the  more  manly 
charms,  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  the 
Hesperian  curls  of  Jack  Arm- 
strong. Frank  Perrymont  was 
susceptible.  He  had  held  flir- 
tations, generally  of  brief  dura- 
tion, but  long  enough  to  raise 
wild  hopes,  with  all  the  girls  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  beauty 
whateyer.  He  was  poetical,  and 
had  written  yerses  for  most  of 
the  reigning  beauties,  which  they 
would  sing,  till  another,  more 
fortunate,  produced  a  copy  of 
more  recent  date.  Frank  Perry- 
mont, moreoyer,  the  only  son  of 
the  Captain,  was  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  while  Jack  Armstrong  was 
heir  to  nothing  but  his  brains. 
Only  the  factory  girls  retained, 
uncQyided,  their  affection  for  hand- 
some Jack.  For  to  them  the 
gift  of  diyine  poesy.had  no  charms, 
and  they  loyed  to  look  upon  a 
man  who  was  strong,  masterful, 
and  handsome. 

'  Gome  here,  handsome  Jack, 
and  well  giye  you  a  kiss.' 

The  young  ladies  would  hear 
them  as  they  stepped  along  the 
street,  and,  glancing  at  the  young 
fellow  who  strode  along  with  his 
head  thrown  proudly  back,  would 
secretly  lament  that  the  adyance 
of  dyilisation  made  such  an  inyi- 
tation  from  themselyes  out  of 
place. 

But  Frank  Perrymont  was 
clearly  in  loye  with  Miss  Guo- 
lahan. 

'Do  you  see  anything  in  her, 
my  dears?  asked  a  younger  Miss 


Grundy  of  her  friends  Miss  Bose 
Backbite  and  Miss  Blanche  Grab- 

'  She  is  tall,'  said  Miss  Backbite, 
who  was  tall  herself. 
'  So  is  a  May-pole,  dear.' 

*  She  has  black  hair,'  said  Miss 
Blanche  Grabtree,  who  belieyed  in 
Christian  names  and  was  swarthy. 

'  So  has  a  negrees,  dear.' 
'  She  has  bright  eyes.' 

*  So  has  a  poU-parrot,  my  dear.' 
'  She  has  a  strong  yoice.' 

'My  dear,  so  has  a  drill-ser- 
geant.' 

*  But  then  her  manners.' 

'  Well,  poor  thing,  what  can  you 
expect?  Her  fiather  collects  the 
rents  for  Mr.  Bayliss.  To  me, 
indeed,  it  is  the  most  incompre- 
hensible thing*in  nature.  Frank 
Perrymont,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,' 

And  just  then  passed  by  Ella 
Bayliss  and  Norah  Guolahan,  the 
one,  soft,  sweet,  and  gentle,  with 
lAvge,  pellucid  eyes  like  a  deer,  and 
light  flowing  hair ;  the  other,  tall, 
queenly,  statuesque,  noticing  the 
ladies  who  were  discussing  her  with 
just  one  glance  of  intelligence. 

*  They  are  talking  about  me, 
Ella,'  said  Norah.  '  They  are  say- 
ing that  my  father  is  only  a  col- 
lector.' 

*  Oh,  Norah,  don't  suspect  dread- 
ful things.' 

*  Why  are  they  dreadful  ?  They 
are  quite  welcome  to  say  so,  if 
they  please.  What  they  know, 
poor  things,  is,  that  they  are 
jealous  and  spiteful,  and  it  makes 
them  feel  mean  and  small.  Look, 
dear,  what  a  loyely  bonnet !' 

Norah  had,  at  least,  one  weak- 
ness: she  had  the  instinct  of 
dress.  To  dress  in  bad  taste  was 
impossible  for  her;  not  to  be  well 
dressed  was  torture.  And  it  was 
not  the  least  bitterness  to  the 
Esbrough  girls  that  this  stranger, 
who  had  come  among  them, 
dressed  better  than  any  of  them. 
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'  Tell  me  what  yon  know,  dear/ 
said  Ella,  *  of  Mrs.  Menion.' 

*  I  have  dined  there.  She  was 
kind  to  Jack.  That  is  alll  know 
abont  her.' 

'Papa  goes  to  see  her,  dear. 
Hush!  don't  tell  any  one.  He 
calls  of  an  eyening,  after  dark. 
What  does  he  go  there  for?  Is 
she  pretty  ?' 

'  She  has  been — perhaps  is  still 
— ^with  a  kind  of  prettiness.  Bat 
snrely,  Ella,  yon  don't  think ' 

'Never  mind  what  I  think, 
Norah  dear.  Only  I  won't  have 
it,  if  I  can  help  it.  Look,  here 
comes  Mr.  Armstrong  with  Frank 
Perrymoni' 

They  walked  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  an  ^planade  now 
stretched  its  way  from  the  docks 
to  that  creek  in  which  Jack  had 
well-nigh  passed  through  the  gates 
of  death.  Ella  walked  with  Jack, 
and  Norah  behind  with  Frank 
Perrymont. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  former 
pair  talked  abont,  bnt  when  they 
separated,  Ella  was  silent  and 
cross.  Frank  Perrymont  talked 
abont  himself  chiefly.  He  was 
not  yet  ont  of  the  stage  of  think- 
ing that  erery  yonng  lady  mnst 
be  deeply  interested  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

He  told  Norah  how  he  projected 
a  great  poem,  at  the  reading  of 
which  the  hearts  of  the  people 
should  bum  within  them;  and 
a  great  play  whereat  eyes  should 
weep  and  bosoms  should  heave; 
and  small  poems  for  the  multitude 
to  sing  about  the  streets,  and  so 
on ;  the  fancies  of  a  young  fellow 
who  thinks  that  conception  is  exe- 
cution, and  that  all  is  easy  to  him 
who  dares  resolve. 

'  I  tell  you  all  this.  Miss  Cuola- 
han,'  he  said,  after  finishing  his 
programme,  'because  I  like  to 
think  that  you  take  an  interest  in 
my  work.' 

'  So  I  do,  Mr.  Pezxymont,  after 


a  way.  I  like  to  find  out  what 
men  think  about,  and  it  is  a  grand 
thing  to  learn  that  they  have 
noble  ambitions.  Jack,  now, 
thinks  about  nothing  but  his  ma- 
chinery and  wheels.  But  then  it 
is  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
conquering  Nature  and  making 
people  more  happy.' 

'  Tes,  but  that  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  delight  of  touching 
people's  hearts,  and ' 

'  I  think  you  are  quite  wrong, 
Mr.  Perrymont,'  said  Norah, 
quickly.  'To  touch  people's 
hearts — ^what  is  it  but  to  waken 
a  momentary  sympathy  that  passes 
away  and  is  forgotten  ?  That  is 
not  the  finest  art  And  even  if  it 
were,  it  does  seem  to  me  a  miser- 
able thing  to  pursue  art  in  order 
to  get  praise.  I  wont  to  a  gallery 
of  paintings  last  summer  with 
Miss  Ferens,  at  Lord  Overbury's. 
He  had  a  few  of  the  modem 
English  school,  touching  little 
incidents,  nicely  painted.  And 
away  from  these  was  a  collection 
of  copies ;  Baphael's  Madonna,  with 
the  sweet,  grand  fiAoe  that  you 
could  never  tire  of.  -  And  I 
thought  of  the  modem  artist 
standing  by  his  little  domestic 
picture,  watching  the  people  cry 
over  the  tragedy,  and  rejoicing  in 
our  sympathy.  Then  I  thought 
of  Raphael  gazing  at  his  type  of 
womanhood,  thinking  in  his  great 
soul  that  he  might  have  made 
it  better — ^not  knowing  how  good 
it  was.  The  modem  art  looked 
so  small  beside  it,  Mr.  Perrymont.' 
She  tumed  to  her  companion, 
blushing.  'I  have  been  talking 
to  you  as  if  you  were  Jack,  or 
Miss  Ferens.' 

'  Go  on  talking,'  he  murmured, 
with  his  dreamy  eyes  reflecting 
the  light  from  hers.  'Gk>  on 
thinking  I  am  Miss  Ferens.' 

But  die  stopped. 

'  No,'  she  said ; '  what  I  mean  is 
that  it  seems  a  poor  thing  to  look 
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on  art  as  a  means  of  getting  praise 
for  yourself.  Show  me  some  of 
your  poetry,  Mr.  Perrymont.* 

'  Do  yon  really  take  an  interest 
in — ^in  my  yerse  ?' 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Ton 
see  this  yonng  lady  was  quite  new 
in  the  art  of  flirtation,  and  had 
been  used  to  converse  with  the  old 
clergymen  at  Miss  Ferens's  on 
quite  an  equal  footing.  But  she 
was  quick  at  learning,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  young  poet 
wanted  to  practise  the  commence- 
ments of  the  Art  of  Love. 

'  I  do  not  want  particularly  to 
see  your  verses,'  she  said  coldly. 
'  If  you  show  me  any,  I  shall  give 
you  a  candid  opinion  of  them.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  my 
opinion  is  worth  anything.' 

'  It  is  worth  everything  to  me,' 
said  Frank,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Well,  it  is  not  amusing  talking 
about  verses  and  opinions,  Mr. 
Perrymont,  so  tell  me  about  some- 
thing else.' 

He  began,  in  a  constrained  way, 
to  talk  about  something  else.  Pre- 
sently he  said,  laughing  : 

'Tell  me.  Miss  Cuolahan,  do 
you  know  a  lady  named  Merrion 
who  lives  near  you  ?* 

'Yes — I  know  her.  What  of 
her?' 

'  What  is  she  like  ?  I  find  that 
my  father  knows  her.' 

'Tour  father ?*  asked  Norah, 
thinking  she  was  in  a  dream. 

'Yes — and — and — I  do  not 
know  her,  personally,  and  if  my 
father  is  really  going  to  give 
me  a  new  mamma,  though  it's 
rather  late  in  the  day,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  one  it 
will  be.' 

'  Jack  knows  best,'  said  Norah, 
laughing.  '  He  will  introduce  you 
if  you  please.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  At  least,  not 
yet.  Will  you  let  me  send  you 
some  verses.  Miss  Cuolahan  ?* 

'  For    my    candid    criticism  ? 


Yes,  and  you  may  give  them  to 
Jack  for  me,  if  you  please.' 

'  Let  me  bring  them  I' 

'Certainly  not,  Mr.  Perrymont. 
I  am  only  at  home  to  my  old 
friends.  You  may  come  with  Mr. 
Fortescue,  if  you  please.' 

Norah  and  Jack  walked  ^home 
together. 

'Tell  me.  Jack,'  said  Norah, 
'do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Merrion 
means  to  marry  again  ?' 

Jack  coloured  violently. 

'  Why  do  you  ask,  Norah  ?* 

'Mr.  Bayliss  calls  there,  and 
Captain  Perrymont.' 

Jack  laughed. 

'  It  would  be  a  good  match  for 
her.  But  no,  Norah,  Mrs.  Merrion 
will  not  marry  eiihei  of  them. 
Of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure.' 

'  I  care  nothing  about  it.  Jack, 
only  that  I  wish  you  knew  less 
about  Mrs.  Merrion's  intentions. 
Jack,  I  won't  go  there  any  more. 
I  am  unchristian  about  that 
woman.    I  dislike  her  thoroughly.' 

Jack  made  no  reply. 

At  dinner  he  was  silent  and 
absorbed.  After  dinner  he  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
Norah,  with  a  sharp  pain  at  her 
heart,  saw  him  go  across  the  road 
to  Mis.  Merrion's.  Then  she  re- 
proached herself.  Jack  had  a 
perfect  right  to  go  wherever  he 
pleased:  she  had  been  foolish  in 
telling  him  her  opinion  about  Mrs. 
Merrion :  no  doubt  she  was  wrong 
— and  so  on.  Beproaches  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  her  only 
the  more  disappointed  with  Jack, 
and  the  more  angry  with  her- 
self. 

Jack,  for  his  part,  did  not  spend 
a  pleasant  evening.  He  was  met 
in  the  hall  by  Mrs.  Bastable, 
flushed,  dishevelled,  and  panting, 
as  from  a  recent  struggle  in  which 
she  had  got  the  worst  of  ii 

She  caught  her  breath,  and 
smoothed  her  hair  as  she  opened 
the  door  to  him.    Then  she  took 
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his  hand  in  hers  and  held  it  a 
moment^  looking  at  him  with 
those  yast  eyes  of  hers,  in  which 
there  was  no  speculation  saye 
when  she  was  clairyoyante. 

'Don't  anger  her  to-night/  she 
whispered.  *  Not  as  yon  did  the 
other  night    She's  awful  now/ 

Jack  shook  her  aS,  and  strode 
into  the  drawing-roouL  On  the 
hearth-mg  stood  Mrs.  Merrion,  in 
a  statnesqne  attitude^  an  nnstndied 
pose  which  yiolent  women^  like 
sayages,  assume  naturally  when 
they  are  in  a  rage.  Mrs.  Menion 
was  in  a  towering  rage. 

'Sit  down/  she  gasped,  'sit 
down,  you.  I  shall  be  able  to 
talk  to  you  presently.' 

In  a  few  minutes  she  came 
round  a  little. 

'  You  were  in  a  rage  when  I  saw 
you  last/  said  Jack. 

'  That  was  with  you.  Now  it's 
with  that  idiot,  that  cow,  that — 
oh,  that  Eeziah  Bastable !' 

'Ladies  ought  not  to  fall  into 
fits  of  passion,'  said  Jack.  'Ladies, 
in  fact,  do  not' 

She  started  to  her  feet  again, 
the  blood  surging  into  her  face. 

'  How  dare  you  f  she  cried ; '  how 
dare  you  say  that  I  am  not  a 
lady?  Seeing  that  Jack  replied 
not,  she  went  on  in  a  low  yoice : 
'Oh I  I  see  that  you  are  come  to 
quarrel  with  me  again.  I  know 
why — ^I  know  why.  Jack  Arm- 
strong, it  was  all  yery  well  to  call 
her  your  sister.  Brother  and 
sister  1  Pah!  the  girl  loyes  the 
ground  you  tread  on.  Tou  loye 
the  yery  sound  of  her  yoice  and 
the  rustle  of  her  dress.  But  you 
don't  get  off  so  easily ;  you  don't 
get  rid  of  me!' 

'  First  of  all,  I  shall  say  what  I 
came  to  say.  I  forbid  you,  Mrs. 
MerrioUj  on  any  pretence  what- 
eyer,  to  call  upon  Miss  Cuolahan 
again.' 

'  Oh !  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
her,  I  suppose.' 


'  That  is  it.  You  are  not  good 
enough.' 

'  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  per- 
fection, like  Miss  Cuolahan !  How 
grand  to  haye  a  brother  so  careful 
of  your  yirtuee,  like  Miss  Cuo- 
lahan! And  oh!  how  charming 
to  be  kept  from  wicked  people,  as 
Miss  Cuolahan  is !  But  what  shall 
we  do.  Jack,  when  your  promise  is 
kept,  and  when  we  are  married  ? 
Do  you  deny  your  promise  ?  See !' 
she  took  a  pocket-book  from  an 
open  desk.  'Here  it  is — ah!  in 
black  and  white,  signed  and  dated. 
''I  promise  to  marry  Adelaide 
Constance  Merrion  unless,  of  her 
own  free  will,  she  giyes  me  back 
my  promise.  John  Armstrong." 
Do  you  dare  to  deny  your  pro- 
mise?' 

'  No — ^I  do  not  deny  it.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  marry  you  yet. 
Meantime  you  shall  do  me  as  little 
harm  as  possible.' 

'What  harm  haye  I  oyer  done 
you?' 

'This,  that  you  made  me  sign 
that  paper.  Think  how  you  did 
it.  It  was  on  a  soft,  warm  night 
in  autumn,  when  we  sat  here  in 
the  dark  at  the  open  window.' 

'I  was  at  your  feet,  Jack,  at 
your  feet,'  she  added,  her  eyes 
sparkling. 

'  Yes — you  had  been  playing — 
the  scent  of  the  flowers,  the  per- 
fumes of  your  dress,  your  eyes 
glowing  in  the  twilight,  the  touch 
of  your  hands — ^I  don't  know — ^I 
was  drunk  with  incense,  I  think/ 

'  No,  Jack,  you  were  drunk  with 
loye,  and  you  leaned  forward  and 
took  my  face  in  your  hands  and 
kissed  me.  I  remember — I  re- 
member. And  then  I  threw  up 
my  arms  and  dragged  you  down, 
and  kissed  your  handsome  face  a 
thousand  times.  That  eyening 
you  gaye  me  the  paper,  because  I 
said  that  I  could  not  liye  without 
your  loye.  Jack !'  she  cried  once 
more  passionately,  throwing  herself 
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at  his  feet  again.  '  Jaok^  it  is  all 
tme — oh  1  I  will  do  anything,  go 
anywhere^  live  anyhow,  if  only  yon 
lore  me !' 

'  But  I  do  not  love  yon.  I  haye 
told  you  so  before.' 

'  Then,  if  only  you  let  me  loye 
yon.  If  I  haye  yon,  all  to  myself, 
what  do  I  care  whom  else  yon 
loye!  What  if  yon  yearn  for  all 
the  women  in  the  world,  if  only 
I  hold  you  tight  in  my  arms! 
Jack,  Jack,  I'ye  got  your  promise, 
and  I'll  never  let  yon  go.  Neyer — 
neyer — ^not  for  a  thousand  Norahs. 
See,  I  hold  you  tight — so  tight 
that  you  shall  neyer  escape.' 

She  clasped  her  arms  about  him 
and  strained  him  tighter  in  her 
embrace.  Jack  gently  pushed  her 
away. 

'  Tour  arms  make  me  shudder. 
"What  sort  of  loye  is  yours,  if  you 
could  endnre  to  marry  a  man  who 
loyes  another?' 

'  I  don't  care  what  sort  of  loye 
it  is.  I  care  for  nothing.  Say 
what  you  please,  loye  whom  you 
please.  But  you  are  mine,  and 
mine  yon  shall  continue  to  be.' 

'How  can  I  be  yours?'  asked 
Jack,  dragging  himself  free  from 
her.  'I  tell  yon  I  loye  you  no 
loDger.  I  neyer  did  loye  you.  I 
hate  you  now.  I  hate  you  when 
I  think  of  your  rage  and  passion : 
and  I  hate  you  most  when  I  feel 
your  arms  round  my  neck.  Is  it 
possible  for  two  people  to  marry 
when  one  hates  the  other?' 

'  Possible !'  echoed  Mrs.  Merrion. 
'I  could  tell  yon  things;  but — 
Jack,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  Is 
not  my  only  fault  that  I  loye 
you?' 

•No.' 

'  What  is  it  more  ?' 

'  It  is  this :  that  your  thoughts 
are  .  .  .  Why  do  you  make  me 
say  such  things  ?' 

'  Ton  shall  not  say  these  things. 
I  will  say  them  for  you.  You 
thought  me,  when  first  you  met 


me,  one  of  those  spotless  creatures 
whom  young  men  see  in  place  of 
women.  You  haye  learned  to 
know  me  exactly  as  I  am.  I  am 
fond  of  admiration,  and  proud  of 
my  good  looks.  I  use  rouge  and 
powder.  I  dress  myself  well — as 
well  as  I  can  afford.  I  am  fond 
of  luxury  and  comfort,  so  I  haye 
furnished  my  place  as  luxuriously 
as  I  could.  I  like  good  things  to 
eat  and  drink,  so  I  haye  delicate 
French  wine  and  good  French 
cookery.  I  like  to  haye  things 
pleasant,  and  to  keep  them  plea- 
sant I  don't  mind  if  the  stories 
I  tell  are  not  always  accurate.  As 
I  am  not  a  saint,  I  try  to  find  out 
all  about  other  people,  to  show 
that  they  also  are  not  saints.  Yes, 
Jack,  I  am  a  woman  who  has  told 
you  what  all  women  are.' 

'  They  are  not  all  like  yourself,' 
said  Jack,  pacing  the  room.  '  It 
is  false.  Where  were  you  brought 
up?  In  what  miserable  school 
did  you  learn  the  lesson  that  all 
women  are  like  what  they  haye 
made  you?  Tell  me,  what  was 
your  early  life,  that  you  haye 
fallen  so  low?' 

Mrs.  Merrion  laughed. 

'My  early  life?  My  Jack,  I 
haye  told  you  a  hundred  anec- 
dotes about  my  early  life.  Some 
of  them  I  haye  eyen  told  twice  or 
three  times  without  much  altera- 
tion, so  that  they,  at  least,  must 
be  true.  All  women  are  like  me, 
only  they  hide  it  from  yon  and 
from 'each  other.  But,  Jack,  all 
women  are  not  like  me  in  one 
thing — they  are  cold-hearted,  they 
are  incapable  of  loye.  I  can  giye 
you  loye  for  loye,  warmer  than 
the  pale,  cold  moonlight  that  your 
miserable  Norah  would  giye  you.' 

'  Silence !'  Jack  groaned.  '  Dare 
to  name  that  girl  to  me  again,  and 
I  will  break  eyen  my  solemn  pro- 
mise. Loye  1'  he  echoed ;  '  always 
loye!  And  what  loye?  All  she 
knows  of  loye  is  that  it  means 
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kifises  and  champagne.  That  is 
her  love!  That  is  her  heaven. 
See  here — I  nrnst  keep  my  word, 
bat  it  shall  not  be  yet.  There 
are  thiogs  to  be  done  first.  It 
depends  upon  yon  whether  the 
word  is  kept  to  the  letter  or  not.' 

'  Do  not  threaten.  Jack/  she 
replied  calmly.  '  Yon  haye  got  to 
marry  me,  you  know,  and  that  is 
enough  for  once.  And  you  are 
not  the  only  string  to  my  bow. 
There  are  others  who  are  not  quite 
so  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
the  fair  widow.' 

'  Tes !'  said  Jack.  '  I  heard  to- 
day Mr.  Bayliss  comes  here,  and 
Captain  Perrymoni' 

'The  two  kings  of  Esbrough. 
They  both  come.  Is  it  not  de- 
lightful ?  Not  together,  you  know, 
but  separately.    Is  Jack  jealous  ?' 

'  No !  if  I  become  jealous  it  will 
be  when  I  haye  good  cause.' 

'And  there  is  some  one  else,' 
said  Mrs.  Merrion.  '  Perhaps  this 
will  make  you  jealous.  Yesterday 
I  met  Mr.  Cuolahan,  and  asked 
him  in.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for  a 
pretty  woman,  and  came  at  once. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  he  is 
almost  presentable  ?  He  sat  down 
there  and  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
presently  b^an  to  talk.  "The 
late  Mr.  Merrion,  ma'am,"  he  says. 
Mrs.  Merrion  acted  poor  Myles's 
compliments  in  the  spirit  of  a 
finifiJied  comedian,  so  that  eyen 
Jack,  yexed  and  angry  as  he  was, 
began  to  laugh.  ' "  The  late  Mr. 
Merrion,  ma'am,  was  a  small  man, 
I  presume?"  "He  was,"  I  said, 
wiping  my  eyes.  You  know.  Jack, 
it's  manners  to  wipe  your  eyes 
when  you  speak  of  the  late  de- 
parted. "He  was  a  small  man, 
Mr.  Cuolahan."  "  Ay — and  a  thin 
man  ?"  "  Yes,  the  poor  General 
was  a  yery  thin  man,"  I  said.  He 
wasn't,  you  know.  Jack,  but  I  like 
to  please  people  always.  "  I  knew 
it,"  said  Mr.  Cuolahan.  "  I  knew 
it.     It's  always  the  way.     The 


little,  thin,  hatchet-face  chaps; 
with  legs  like  spindles,  get  all  the 
beautiful  women,  and  the  strong, 
able-bodied  poor  divils  haye  got 
to  go  without  And  what's  the 
use  of  a  leg  like  that,  Misthrees 
Merrion,  ma'am,  and  me  a  widower 
and  no  one  to  admire  it?"  I 
laughed — you  know,  Jack,  my 
taste  in  jokes  is  rather  low — and 
he  went  on.  "  Misthress  Merrion, 
ma'am,  you'll  pardon  me,  but  it's 
many  a  long  year  since  I  saw  a 
creature  any  way  your  aiquil.  It's 
ripeness  and  richness.  I  did  think 
once  that  Mrs.  Bastable  was  a  fine 
woman."  "  Mr.  Cuolahan  1"  I  said ; 
"why,  she's  got  a  face  like  a 
cow."  "  Hush !"  he  answered,  in 
a  low  yoice,  and  creeping  to  the 
door  cautiously,  opened  it  and 
peeped  out.  Then  he  shut  it 
again  and  came  back,  whispering, 
"Hush!  Misthress  Merrion,  I'ye 
seen  many  a  handsomer  cow."  And 
then  I  encouraged  him,  you  know ; 
and  when  he  went  away,  the  im- 
pudent rascal  had  the  audacity — 
Jack,  you  really  must  be  jealous 
— he  had  the  audacity  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  your  future  wife.  Does 
that  stir  you,  Mr.  Graye-airs? 
Does  that  fire  your  blood  ?' 

Jack  laughed,  but  was  too  angry 
still  to  be  calmed  by  a  scene  of 
modem  comedy. 

'  Come,  Jack,  you  are  cross  to- 
night. Go  away  back  to  your 
family  prayers.  When  you  want 
champagne  and  kisses  come  to  me. 
I'm  of  the  world — worldly.  But 
I'm  better  fun  than  the  saints. 
Good-night  —  now  don't  let  us 
quarrel — my  future  husband.' 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Jack  went  home,  the  most  miser- 
able man  in  Esbrough:  it  was 
nearly  twelye.  As  he  stood  at 
the  door  with  his  latch-key  in  his 
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hand,  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  long 
cloak  accosted  him. 

'Jack  Armstrong,  they  mean 
mischief.  Take  care!'  she  cried, 
clasping  his  arm.  'They  mean 
mischief  OTcr  there/  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

Jack  coolly  lifted  her  chin  with 
his  hand  in  order  to  look  at  her. 

'I  don't  know  you/  he  said. 
'  Tell  me  who  yon  are,  and  what 
mischief  is  meant' 

'What  does  it  matter  who  I 
am  ?  I'm  one  of  the  hands :  it's 
the  iron-works  people  that  mean 
you  mischief;  I  was  there  to-night, 
and  heard  them.  They'll  attack 
you  to-morrow.  Jack,  be  careful ! 
Get  Hodder  to  go  about  with  you. 
Tell  Mr.  Bayliss.  Have  the  police 
out.  The  men  are  maddened  by 
that  chap — him  with  the  long 
tongue,  who  tells  them  lies  and 
cheats  their  senses.  He  has  per- 
suaded them  that  you  are  going 
to  turn  them  out  of  place.  Jack, 
don't  be  in  the  way  to-monow  i' 

'  Who  are  you,  then  ?' 

'Look  at  me,  and  you  won't 
know  me.  If  I  tell  you  my  name 
it's  no  use  to  you,  because  you 
wouldn't  know  it.  But  I  like 
you.  Jack.  If  I  was  ten  years 
younger,  I  should  loye  you ;  and 
there's  many  a  girl  in  Esbrough 
this  night,  high  and  low,  from 
Ella  Bayliss  in  her  silks  and 
satins,  to  Polly  in  her  greasy  fac- 
tory petticoat,  as  'ud  up  and  fol- 
low you,  through  better,  through 
worse,  if  you  only  lifted  your  little 
finger.  And  I'm  Esbrough  bom, 
and  know  about  the  Armstrongs. 
But  I'm  not  in  loye  with  you. 
I'm  better  than  that— I'm  grateful 
to  you.  Jack,  I'ye  got  one  boy — 
only  one,  thank  Gk>d!  and  you 
sayed  his  life  for  him.  I  can't 
call  you  Mr.  Armstrong;  you're 
only  Jack  to  me — my  beautiful 
Jack ;  and  yon  sayed  my  boy's  life 
in  the  cruel  engine-room,  and  mine 
I'd  lay  down  for  you  this  minute.' 


She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
kissed  it.  He  gently  drew  back, 
and  laughed. 

'  My  good  woman,  you  exagge- 
rate a  little  serylce.  Now  I  know 
your  name,  and  the  name  of  your 
boy.' 

'  He  is  a  man  now.  He  is  six- 
teen'; and  he  has  forgotten  what 
you  did  for  him.  He  will  be 
among  the  worst  to-morrow.  Ah ! 
his  mother  remembers.  But  I'ye 
warned  you,  sir.  And  ohl  take 
care — take  care!' 

'I'll  take  care.  Good-night/ 
said  Jack,  letting  himself  in. 

She  disappeared  in  the  darkened 
street,  and  Jack  went  up  to  his 
room. 

Next  day  he  went  to  his  work 
as  if  nothing  was  about  to  happen. 
As  he  walked  about  the  engine- 
rooms  and  through  the  foundry, 
the  men  shrank  back  from  him, 
right  and  left,  as  from  a  leprous 
man.  His  blood  mounted  to  his 
cheek;  he  held  his  head  higher, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

One  of  the  boys  in  his  depart- 
ment came  sidling  up  to  him— ^all 
the  boys  were  fond  of  him — and 
whispered,  '  Mr.  Armstrong,  don't 
go  out  at  the  great  gates  to-night. 
Go  by  the  back  way.  The  hands 
are  going  to  murder  you.' 
.  '  Thank  you,  my  little  chap,  for 
nothing,'  said  Jack ;  and  then,  re- 
pentant for  a  word  that  might 
seem  rough,  stopped  and  stroked 
the  boy's  curly  head.  The  little 
fellow  looked  up  at  him  sadly,  and 
went  his  way,  half  crying. 

Mr.  Bayliss  himself,  that  day,. 
went  round  the  works.  It  was 
no  sauntering  that  he  affected,  like 
Captain  Perrymont,  as  he  was 
wont  to  say.  Mr.  Bayliss  went 
the  rounds  as  one  who  knew  how 
things  ought  to  be.  He  superin- 
tended eyerybody,  from  an  oyerseev 
to  an  engine-boy,  knowing  exactly 
what  eyery  man's  work  ought  to 
be.   And  he  bullied  all  impartially,. 
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except  Mr.  Armstrong.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  half  an  hour's  talk 
with  Jack  in  the  open  yard,  at 
which  the  men  looked  askance. 
After  this  they  both  visited  the 
engine-room  together,  and  Hodder, 
the  foreman,  was  called  in.  And 
when  Mr.  Bayliss  walked  away,  it 
was,  men  said  to  each  other,  with 
a  joyfol  countenance,  as  of  one 
who  has  learned  something  to  his 
advantage.  Something  to  their 
employer's  advantage,  the  men 
inferred,  was  something,  to  their 
own  disadvantage.  It  seems  an 
odd  result  of  civilisation,  but  this 
undoubtedly  was  the  feeling  in 
Mr.  Bayliss's  works. 

As  a  matter  of  foct,  there  was 
nothing  new,  and  no  jubilant  ex- 
pression on  the  master's  face. 
What  had  passed  was  extremely 
simple.  No  reference  was  made 
to  Jack's  invention  at  all,  and  the 
only  question  about  the  men  was 
simply : 

'  Any  more  stones,  Armstrong  ? 
Any  more  pistol-shots  ?' 

'  No  more,  at  present.' 

'Good.  Hodder,  remember  what 
I  told  you.  The  first  man  who 
attempts  violence  goes — goes  at 
once — and  goes  to  prison.  As  for 
that  orator  fellow  you  told  me  of, 
I  look  to  you  to  bring  him  into 
my  clutches  for  conspiracy,  or  iur 
citing  to  break  an  Act — ^never 
mind  what  Act — and  then  I'll 
make  an  example  of  him.' 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  Jack 
left  the  works,  a  few  minutes  after 
the  bell  rang  for  dismissal  Just 
as  he  was  putting  on  his  coat  he 
was  joined  by  Myles  Ouolahan. 

'I  was  passing  by,  me  boy,' 
said  the  collector  of  rents, '  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  month  since  I 
walked  home  with  you.  Let's 
come  along  together  and  talk  of 
Norah,' 

The  sole  delight  of  Myles,  in 
foot,  was  to  talk  of  Norah. 


'  There's  all  the  boys,'  meaning 
the  hands,  'gathered  about  the 
gate  to-night.  Jack,  talkin'  and 
blatherin'.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  the  hands  ?* 

'  I  suppose  they  think  there  is,' 
said  Jack.  'Now,  Myles,  I  am 
ready.' 

Just  before  they  reached  the 
gate  he  turned  to  his  companion, 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 

'  Myles,  we  are  in  for  a  row. 
The  men  think  I  have  made  some 
improvement  in  machinery  which 
will  drive  a  lot  of  them  out  of 
work.  It  is  not  true,  but  they 
think  BO.  For  Norah's  sake,  keep 
yourself  out  of  it.' 

'I  will.  Jack;  I  will/  said 
Myles,  grasping  his  trusty  stick. 

'  I'U  keep  myself  out  of  it,  be- 
dad,  and  I'll  put  thim  into  it. 
Holy  saints  1  It's  nigh  upon  ten 
years  since  I  had  a  fight.  Shall 
we  begin  it,  Jack,  or  shall  we  wait 
for  thim  ?' 

'  For  God's  sake  don't  b^in  ii 
I  am  glad  to  have  you  with  me, 
Myles.  They  shall  not  say  I  am 
a&aid.' 

They  passed  through  the  gates. 
The  last  stroke  of  the  bell  clanged 
as  they  left  the  works,  and  the 
heavy  gates  were  shut  after  them. 
There  was  a  small  side  gate  also, 
generally  closed,  and  never  used 
by  the  hands. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  went  straight 
away  home,  where  they  'fettled 
up,'  had  tea  and  a  smoke,  and 
then  went  out  again  to  their  clubs 
and  taverns.  On  this  occasion 
they  were  assembled  together  out- 
side the  gates  in  knots  and  circles, 
talking,  gesticulating,  and  swear- 
ing. Among  them  ran  and  leaped 
the  boys;  and  these  seemed  to  be 
the  worst  of  all,  so  eager  were  they 
for  the  row  to  begin,  so  brutally 
anxious  for  the  fight,  so  callous, 
and  so  cowardly.  There  were  four 
hundred  men  outside  those  gates. 
They  meant  mischief:  they  meant 
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leyenge:  tbey  meant,  though  they 
would  not  whisper  it  to  each  other, 
they  meant  Mnrder.  The  older 
men  were  the  most  qniet.  They 
looked  at  each  other  sadly,  as  if 
they  were  sorry  for  the  business. 
But  the  yonng  men  had  no  snch 
thought  They  thought  of  the 
weekly  wage;  they  panted  to  be 
reyenged  upon  the  man  who  was 
going  to  turn  them  oui  There 
was  a  quick  and  feyerish  moye- 
ment  in  the  crowd :  occasionally  a 
stone  would  fly  through  the  air, 
earnest  and  promise  that  some  one 
should  be  hurt  And  there  was  a 
hollow  and  hungry  roar.  None 
of  the  men  had  lit  their  pipes. 
That  was  a  bad  sign.  None  of 
them  was  striking  off  homewards. 
That  was  another  bad  sign. 

'  Begorra,  Jack/  said  Myles,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  mob,  '  'tis 
worse  than  Donnybrook.  A  great 
fight  we  shall  haye,  entirely.' 

At  sight  of  Jack  the  roar 
changed  to  a  yell,  and  in  a  moment 
they  closed  round  him,  shaking 
angry  fists  in  his  face  and  shouting 
menaces.  He,  a  little  paler,  threw 
back  his  head  proudly  and  faced 
them  all,  one  hand  on  Myles's 
shoulder  to  keep  him  back. 

'  What  is  it,  kds?'  he  shouted, 
aboye  the  din.  '  What  is  it  I  haye 
done  to  you  all?' 

'  Tou'ye  ruined  us,  Jack  Arm- 
strong, cried  one  to  whom  the  rest 
seemed  to  leaye  the  post  of  spokes- 
man— a  serious,  grey-headed  man. 
*You'ye  ruined  us  with  your 
engines  and  your  books.' 

'  How  haye  I  ruined  you  ?  asked 
Jack. 

*  YouVe  made  some'at  as  will 
turn  us  out — ay,  eyery  man  of  us, 
into  the  street.  You,  that's  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  and  an  Armstrong 
of  Esbrough — you  to  come  among 
the  hands  and  steal  away  their 
bread — ^shame  on  you.  Jack  Arm- 
strong 1    Shame  upon  ye  V 


*  We  hayent  done  with  you  yet, 
fine  Jack  Armstrong,'  cried  a  yoice 
from  the  crowd. 

'  Listen  to  me  a  moment,'  cried 
Jack. 

Myles  pushed  himself  to  the 
front 

'Stand  back,  all  of  you,'  he 
roared,  pushing  them  from  him 
to  clear  a  space.  '  Stand  back,  and 
giye  a  man  fiedr  play.  You  English- 
men? I'll  fight  the  best  man 
among  you.    Gome. 

He  brandished  his  great  fist, 
but  Jack  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  held  him  back. 

'We  will  haye  no  fighting, 
Myles.  Leaye  me  to  speak.  Who 
is  it  has  told  you  lies  ?'  he  shouted. 
*  Where  is  the  man  that  has  made 
speeches  against  me,  and  told  you 
that  I  meant  to  ruin  you  all? 
He  is  a  liar  I  Bring  him  here,  that 
I  may  tell  him  so  to  his  face.' 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd. 
Esbrough  men  loye  not  strangers. 

'  I  haye  heard  of  him.  He  has 
been  among  you  for  a  month,  and 
you  belieye  him  against  me,  who 
haye  been  fiye  years  working  among 
you,  and  one  of  you.' 

'  You  don't  drink  with  us,  lad,' 
said  the  spokesman,  shaking  his 
head  solemnly. 

'No,  I  don't  drink  with  you, 
and  I  won't  drink  with  you,  and 
you  know  why.  But  I  work  for 
you.  If  I  inyent  a  machine  that 
shall  lessen  your  labour  while  it 
shall  require  as  many  hands,  is 
that  a  mischief?  If  I  make  your 
hours  easier,  your  work  lighter, 
your  wages  heayier,  is  that  a 
mitchief?' 

'  Leaye  us  as  we  are.  Jack  Arm- 
strong— leaye  us  as  we  are.' 

'Yes;  leaye  you  as  you  are!*  he 
cried,  losing  his  patience.  '  Leaye 
you  as  you  are — to  spend  your 
hard-earned  wages  in  the  pot- 
house, to  haye  no  pleasure  but 
drink,  to  labour  like  slayes  your 
twelye  hours  a  day,  to  grow  up  in 
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ignorance  and  die  in  ignorance,  to 
haye  no  thrifty  no  care  for  the 
fttture,  no  hope,  no  brightness  in 
all  your  life.  Men,  you  only  have 
one  life  in  this  world.  Leave  you 
as  yon  are  ?    No ;  I  will  not !' 

For  a  moment  only  the  men 
were  silent.  Then  some  one,  pro- 
bably a  boy,  began  to  hoot  and 
cry,  and  the  tumult  began  again, 
louder  than  e?er.  The  hands 
were  there  for  a  row — were  they 
to  be  balked  of  their  prey  by  a 
few  fair  words  ?  They  were  there 
to  giye  Tent,  in  an  act  of  violence, 
to  the  suspicions  and  jealousies 
which  had  been  growing  so  long — 
were  they  to  resign  their  just  and 
righteous  revenge  for  a  few  pro- 
jnises  ?  Stones  began  to  fly  about. 
Then  they  closed  in.  Myles,  in 
front  of  Jack,  tried  to  clear  the 
way,  but  in  vain.  The  crowd 
pressed  closer.  The  threatening 
faces  threatened  more  determin- 
edly. Jack  found  himself  with 
his  back  against  the  wall ;  in 
front  of  him  Myles,  gesticulating 
and  defiant — a  wild  scene  which 
neither  will  forget  for  a  lifetime. 
Sticks  were  brandished  in  Jack's 
face:  faces,  red  with  an  aimless 
rage,  glared  in  his  eyes,  and  ex- 
ploded with  oaths,  less  dreadful 
to  a  mechanical  engineer  than  to 
a  lady :  the  boys  yelled  and 
danced;  and  outside  the  crowd 
stood  a  man^  leaning  on  a  stick, 
with  fierce  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
his  head  trembling,  his  lips  trem- 
bling, his  cheek  twitching,  his 
hands  trembling,  in  his  eagerness 
to  see  the  fight  b^n.  And  when 
Jack  saw  this  man,  there  flashed 
across  his  brain  the  thought,  for  a 
moment,  that  he  had  seen  him 
before — ^somewhere  before. 

Where  a  French  mob  beats  an 
English  mob  is,  that  there  is 
always  some  Frenchman  ready  to 
begin;  very  seldom  an  English- 
man. 

This  fftct  saved  Jack's  life.   His 


safety  was  assured  by  a  sesond 
event. 

The  heavy  gates  behind  them 
swung  open,  and  the  crowd  reeled 
back,  for  before  them  stood — a 
girl.  Alone,  save  for  Hodder,  the 
foreman,  who  had  opened  th& 
gates  for  her. 

'  It's  Norah  Guolahan,'  cried 
one  or  two  voices,  and  all  were 
still  while  a  man  might  count 
ten. 

There  was  nothing  theatrical  in 
her  attitude  as  she  stood  facing 
them  all,  wrapped  in  her  light 
jacket  and  morning  dress,  with 
the  hat  in  which,  for  Norah  loved 
bright  colours,  stood  a  scarlet 
feather.  In  her  hand  was  no 
weapon,  but  in  her  eyes  was  an 
infinite  scorn ;  and  as  she  moved 
towards  her  father  and  Jack,  the 
men  fell  back  right  and  left,  and 
left  the  path  clear. 

Myles  sprang  to  his  feet  as  they 
retreated.  His  coat  was  torn,  his 
face  was  bleeding.  He  dragged 
the  rags  from  off  his  back  and 
fairly  danced,  the  spirit  of  a  hun- 
dred fights  within  him,  as  he 
shouted,  'Come  an!  Come  an! 
Ill  fight  the  biggest  of  ye.  Who 
fears  to  talk  of  Ninety-eight? 
Who'll  fight  Myles  Cuolahan  ? 
Come  an  1' 

A  light  hand  touched  his  arm. 

'  Father,  we  will  have  no  more 
fighting.' 

The  stones  had  not  ceased  fly- 
ing through  the  air.  Jack's  face 
was  cut  'and  bleeding.  He  still 
stood,  his  back  against  the  wall, 
silent,  pale,  and  resolved.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  did  not  see  the  girl.  Myles 
dropped  his  fists  and  spread  out 
his  hands,  and  Norah  turned  to 
Jack. 

'You  here,  Norah  I'  he  cried. 
'Quick,  get  back  through  the 
gates,  and  take  your  father  with 
you.' 

'  And  you.  Jack?' 

'  Let  them  kill  me.    Let  them 
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do  their  worst.  Do  you  think 
that  I  will  nm  away?  Hal 
Cowards,  cowards,  who  threw  that 
stone  ?' 

For  one,  aimed  at  him,  struck 
the  girl  full  upon  the  mouth,  and 
her  lips  were  bleeding.  Jack 
sprang  like  a  madman  upon  the 
mob,  followed  by  Myles.  But,  at 
sight  of  the  girl  bleeding  before 
them  all,  a  reyulsion  of  feeling 
seized  them,  and  there  was  a  cry 
of  shame  and  the  silence  of  a  sud- 
den repentance. 

Norah  stanched  the  blood  firom 
her  cut  lip,  and  &ced  the  crowd 
with  a  bearing  that  had  no  more 
fear  than  that  of  Jack  or  her 
father. 

'  She's  a  plucked  'nn,'  they 
murmured. 

' Englishmen r  she  cried,  'you 
dare  to  call  yourselves  English- 
men! You  set  four  hundred  to- 
gether '  upon  two  unarmed  men ! 
Go  home  to  your  wives.  Tell 
them  that  it  takes  four  hundred 
hands  to  fight  two  men.  Go  to 
your  public  -  houses.  Tell  the 
landlords  that  their  drink  has 
taken  the  manliness  out  of  you, 
and  that  you  must  be  two  hun- 
dred to  one  before  you  dare  attack 
a  man.  Now  dear  the  way,  cowards, 
and  let  us  pass.' 

'  Go  back  through  the  gates,' 
said  Hodder.  'Go  back,  while 
there's  time.' 

'  Ay  I  go  back  through  the 
gates,'  said  one  of  the  foremost. 
'  The  men  behind  are  mad.' 

'  I  shall  not  go  back  through 
the  gates,'  shouted  Jack.  'Make 
way  for  me.  I  shall  pass  on  my 
way  among  you  all.' 

The  murmurs  began  again. 

'  Bring  that  man  here,'  cried 
Hodder,  pointing  to  the  stranger, 
who,  on  being  thus  prominently 
brought  into  notice,  sought  refuge 
in  retreat  '  Bring  that  chap  here. 
He's  the  man  that  done  the  mis- 
chiet    Bring  him  along,  you  men 


there.  I  know  you  all,  and  you 
know  me.  We've  had  enough  of 
this.' 

Two  or  three  seized  the  stranger 
by  the  arm  and  led  him,  reluctant 
as  he  was,  to  the  semicircle,  backed 
by  the  wall,  where  the  little  group, 
with  Jack  in  the  centre,  stood 
fenced  in  by  the  angry  hands. 

At  sight  of  the  stranger,  Myles's 
face  was  seized  with  a  puckering. 
He  strode  up  to  the  man,  peering 
curiously  in  his  eyes;  then  he 
went  back  again  to  Jack. 

'Faiz,'  he  said,  'it's  mighty 
quare.  I  know  him,  and  I  can't 
remember  him.  I've  seen  him, 
and  I  can't  tell  where.' 

Jack  looked  at  him  steadily. 
As  he  looked,  the  man's  eyes  lifted 
for  a  moment  upon  him.  In  that 
malignant  glance,  where  all  evil 
passions  were  mixed,  he  recognised 
his  old  enemy,  almost  forgotten. 
And  he  laughed  aloud. 

The  first  spokesman  pushed  the 
man  forward. 

'Now,  lad,'  he  said,  'you've 
alius  been  pretty  free  of  your  talk 
about  Mr.  Armstrong  behind  his 
back.  Let's  hear  what  you've  got 
to  say  before  his  feuse.' 

'  It's  mighty  quare,'  repeated 
Myles,  biting  his  knuckles. 

The  prospect  of  a  duel  in  which 
you  can  take  an  outsider's  interest 
is  even  more  delightful  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  than  the  pro- 
spect of  a  free  fight,  in  which 
heads,  your  own  very  likely,  will 
be  broken,  and  much  subsequent 
annoyance  caused  in  the  shape  of 
wounds  and  bruises.  The  crowd 
pressed  round,  no  longer  to  hoot 
and  throw  stones  at  one  man,  but 
in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  fair 
duello.  Beside  Jack  stood  Norah, 
pale,  cool,  and  determined,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  bleeding  lip ; 
and  in  front  of  him,  bending  for- 
wards, and  staring  into  the  new- 
comer's face,  was  Myles.  Behind 
the  three  was  Hodder,  the  foreman. 
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'Let  ns  all  hear/  said  Jack^ 
'  what  the  man  has  to  say/ 

'  Now  then,  chap,  speak  up.' 

The  '  chap '  showed  little  incli- 
nation to  speak  up. 

'  I  am  a  stranger  here/  he  said. 

'  Begorra,  I  thought  I  knew  him/ 
shouted  Myles. 

'  Quiet,  Myles,  quiet ;  all  in 
good  time/  said  Jack.  'I  know 
him  too/ 

The  man  turned  XNiler,  if  pos- 
sible, and  looked  uneasily  from 
side  to  side;  but  there  was  no 
way  of  escape. 

*  Speak  up,  man/  shouted  the 
crowd. 

'I  came  here  a  stranger/  he 
began,  in  an  oily  Toice,  'to  in- 
quire into  the  proBi)ects  and  con- 
dition of  the  down-trodden  Eng- 
lish workmen.' 

'  Don't  call  names/  said  Hodder. 
*  What  hare  you  got  to  say  about 
Mr.  Armstrong  ?' 

'Ay/  said  the  first  spokesman, 
'  tell  us  what  you  said  last  night ; 
what  you've  said  a  dozen  nights. 
What  did  you  hear  young  Jack 
Armstrong  say  V 

*  I  am  coming  to  that/  said  the 
stranger.  '  Being  a  stranger  here, 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  look  for  men  willing  to  escape 
from  starring  to * 

'  Yah — ^yah  I'  cried  the  boys. 

'  Gk)  on  with  your  story,  man/ 
said  Hodder ;  '  and  cut  it  short 
What  about  Armstrong?* 

Driven  into  a  comer,  the  man 
replied: 

'  I  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Bayliss, 
not  once,  but  twice,  that  his  new 
invention  would  send  half  the 
hands  about  their  business/ 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and 
all  looked  to  Jack. 

He  moved  a  step  nearer   the 

man. 

' It  is  a  lie P  he  said.  'Men,  you 
have  known  me  for  eight  years.  I 
Bay  it  is  a  lie.  Which  will  you 
believe  ?' 


There  was  a  movement  and  a 
murmur. 

Jack  went  on,  advancing  an- 
other step  nearer  to  the  man : 

'  Now,  men,  I'll  tell  you  another 
thing.  I  know  this  man.  He  is 
named  Cardifll  The  rogues  on  the 
road  call  him  Mr.  GardifiEl  They 
also  call  him  Captain  Cardiff,  the 
king  of  begging-letter  writers.  He 
is  a  rogue  and  a  thief  by  trade. 
When  I  was  a  boy  ten  years  old 
he  tried  to  make  me  the  means 
of  getting  his  letters  believed.  By 
telling  tiie  truth  I  accidentally 
catused  him  to  be  arrested.  He 
tried  to  murder  me  for  this.  It 
is  twelve  years  ago— and  in  this 
very  place.  There  were  no  ships 
there  then,  as  you  know,  and  no 
docks.' 

'Let  me  go/  said  Mr.  Cardiff, 
trying  to  force  his  way  out.  '  Let 
me  goT 

'Hold  himl'  shouted  Hodder. 
'Hold  him  fasti' 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  them 
to  do  thai  Stalwart  hands  were 
laid  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Cardiff 
was  turned  again  to  face  his 
enemy. 

'I  came  down  to  the  seaside, 
through  the  fields,  with  Myles 
Cuolahan,  here.  I  left  him  to  go 
back  to  the  town.  This  man 
caught  me.  He  dragged  me  across 
the  meadows  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  little  muddy  creek.' 

'  It's  Esbrough  Docks,  now/ 
cried  a  voice. 

'I  know.  And  he  tied  me  to 
the  wreck  of  an  old  barge  to 
drown  me  while  the  tide  came  up. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
Think  of  it  I  was  ten  years  old. 
Hour  after  hour  he  lay  on  the 
beach  to  mock  me  while  the  water 
crept  slowly  up  my  body.  Then, 
by  a  miracle  I  was  saved.' 

'It's  true  I'  cried  one  of  the 
hands,  parting  the  crowd,  and 
rushing  into  the  midst  'I  was 
in  father's  boat,  me  and  Bess  was 
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in  it,  vrhen  we  see  the  old  wreck 
come  floating  by,  and  the  boy  tied 
on  to  it  It's  all  trne,  chaps, 
every  word's  true  1' 

The  crowd  was  as  silent  and 
still  as  the  air  before  the  breaking 
of  a  great  storm. 

'  He  returns,  after  ten  years,  to 
poison  my  name  among  you.  Men, 
I  say  again  it  is  a  lie.  Which  do 
you  believe  ?' 

Then  Myles  pushed  Jack  aside, 
and,  by  a  dexterous  sweep  of  his 
hand,  knocked  hat,  wig,  and 
whiskers,  complete,  firom  the  head 
of  Mr.  Cardiff.  He  stood  revealed, 
an  old  man  with  blurred  and 
blotched  features,  and  a  stubbly 
crop  of  snow-white  hair. 

Myles  held  up  his  left  fist,  not 
in  a  threatening  way,  but  as  one 
who  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
some  natural  beauty. 

'Look  at  that,  man,'  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  great  scar  running 
from  the  biggest  knuckle  down 
the  back  of  his  hand.  '  What  did 
that  ?  Twas  your  teeth.  Boys,  I 
promised  to  forgive  him  when  I'd 
thrashed  him.  And  I  left  little 
Jack  with  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  I 
had  no  rest  nor  peace  night  nor 
day  till  I  found  him,  and  I  fought 
him.  Twas  a  poor  fight  when  all 
the  hitting  was  on  one  side,  but 
when  I  left  off,  bedad,  I  don't 
think  there  was  a  sound  inch  over 
his  whole  body.  Ye're  a  bad  lot, 
Cardiff  Jack;  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  lesson  for  you,  ye 
black,  murdherin',  Saxon  thief. 
And  what  will  we  do  wid  him, 
boys,  now  we've  got  him  safe  and 
sound,  and  us  all  friends  again? 
Shall  we  duck  him?  Shall  we 
drown  him?    Shall  we ' 

There  was  a  hoarse  roar  again. 

'Duck  him — drown  him  I'  and 
with  these  an  ominous  hiss  that 
meant  further  mischief. 

Norah,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  all  these  proceedings,  stepped 
quickly  foxvrird,  and  caught  the 


old  man,  who  was  shaking  and 
trembling  in  every  limb,  by  the 
hand.  The  crowd  were  quiet 
again,  curious  to  see  what  she 
would  do. 

She  held  him  by  the  hand,  and 
motioned  them  to  silence. 

'He  is  an  old  man,'  she  said, 
'and  helpless.  It  is  my  fieither 
and  my — and  Jack  Armstrong 
that  he  has  injured,  not  you.  Let 
him  be  my  prisoner,  and  please 
make  way  for  us  to  pass  out' 

The  men  parted  right  and  left, 
and  the  girl  passed  through  the 
midst,  leading  her  prisoner  in 
safety.  They  moved  slowly,  be- 
cause the  old  man's  limbs  were 
trembling,  and  in  his  ears  rang 
the  threats  of  the  revengeful 
mob. 

'We  turn  here,'  said  the  girl, 
'out  of  their  sight.  So  now  I 
will  take  you  by  a  short  cut  to  our 
house.' 

As  they  disappeared  a  mighty 
shout  reached  their  ears.  It  was 
the  fickle  mob  shouting  for  Jack, 
and,  foremost  among  the  voices, 
Norah  thought  she  could  distin- 
guish that  of  her  father.  This 
was  very  possible,  because  that 
Irishman,  besides  being  gifted 
with  an  enthusiastic  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  which  obliged  him 
to  take  part  in  all  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  respect,  had  an  ad- 
mirable, and  even  a  trumpet-like 
voice,  of  which  he  was  at  this 
moment  making  the  fullest  use, 
dancing,  and  roaring,  and  waving 
his  stick,  while  his  coat-tails  hung 
in  shreds  about  him. 

Mr.  Cardiff  shivered  and  shook. 

'They're  coming  after  me,'  he 
said.  'They  are  running  after 
me.  They  will  murder  me.  Oh  1 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  mur- 
dered. I  once  murdered  a  boy 
....  ten  years  ago.    He  took  a 

long  time  to  die And  ever 

since  that  I've  had  to  go  back  once 
a  year  to  look  at  the  place  where 
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I  did  it    I  went  to  sleep  before  '  I  have  not  got  much  money/ 

he  was  dead.    And  sometimes  I  she  said,  looking  at  the  contents, 

think  he  isn't  dead  at  all.'    His  The  man  made  a  snatch  at  the 

reason,  for  the  moment,  was  gone,  little  pnrse,  and  tore  it  from  her 

through  the  fear  that  possessed  hands.    She  half  screamed,  and 

hint  then  looked   him  boldly  in  the 

There  was  a  short  cut  through  face, 

the  narrow  streets,  which  had  once  '  Take  it  all,'  she  said.    '  You 

been  green  lanes,  to  Myles's  cot-  are  welcome  to  it  all — ^and  more, 

tage.     Norah  led  him,  trembling  if  I  had  it — ^if  only  you  will  re- 

and  babbling,  along  these.    Then  pent  and  lead  a  better  life.' 

43he  took  him  into  her'own  sitting-  He  hesitated.    Then  he  gently 

room,  and  placed  him  in  an  arm-  placed    the    purse    back  in   her 

chair,  and  brought  him  a  jug  of  hands.    And    then  he  began  to 

milk.  stammer : 

'  Are  you  hungry  ?  Are  you  '  I  tried  to  ruin  Jack  Arm- 
thirsty?'  strong.    I  know  you  now.    You 

'Vm  hungry  and  thirsty  both,  are    Myles   Cuolahan's  daughter. 

I'ye  got  no  money  to  pay  my  bill  ....  I  wanted  to  murder  the  boy 

«t  the  inn.    I'ye  had  nothing  to     ten  years  ago It  is  all  true. 

eat  all  day,  and  nothing  last  night  ....  You    saved  my  life  from 

but  whisky.    Giye  me  some  more  the  men.  ....  You  brought  me 

whisky.'  here You  gaye  me  meat 

'  No,  drink  the  nulk.      It   is     and  drink You  ....  Yon 

good  for  you.'  .  .  .  .'  He  bent  his  head.    '  You 

He  took  a  long  draught  of  the  shed  tears  oyer  me.  ....  And  I 
milk.  Then  he  looked  up  and  rob  you.  I  said  I  was  a  gentle- 
laughed — a  queer,  yacuous  laugh.  man  once.    I  was  •  .  •  .  I  was  a 

'  Giye  me  some  cold  meat,'  he  gentleman  once.' 

said.    '  I  don't  know  who  you  are.  The    wretched    man    left    the 

or   how  I  came    here.      There's  purse  in  her  hands,  untouched,  and 

something  up,  but  I  can't  remem-  disappeared, 

ber.'  

She   fetched    him    cold    meat 
As  he  ate  greedily,  she  began  to 

think  of  his  wretched,  miserable,  CHAPTER  X. 
fiinful  life,  terminating  in  an  old 

age  so  ungodly  and  so  despicable.  But  Jack  returned  no  more  to  the 

Then  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  works.    Next  morning  he  called 

and  when  her  guest  looked  up  his  very  early  to  see  Mr.  Bayliss,  who 

hostess  was  weeping  oyer  him.  was  at  breakfast 

He  answered  her  look  with  one  Ella  was  pouring  out  tea,  and 

that  might  almost  be  called  a  look  made  a    pretty    picture    in    her 

of  shame.   The  meat  had  streogth-  light    morning    dress    and    fair 

■ened    him,  and  his    reason  was  curls, 

returned.  '  Oome  in,  Armstrong,'  shouted 

'  Don't  cry  oyer  me,'  he  said  Mr.  Bayliss,  in  his  cheeriest  way, 

roughly.    '  Keep  your  tears   for  '  come  in.    Hodder  was  here  last 

some  one  worth  crying  oyer.  .  .  .  night.    And  I'm  going  to  make  an 

Lend  me  a  hat,  and  give  me  a  little  example  of  eyery  man.     Hodder's 

money,  and  let  me  go.'  got  the  names  of  some  fifty.    You 

She    brought    him    a    hat    of  may  trust  Hodder  in  eyerything 

Jack's,  and  took  out  her  purse,  that  doesn't  want  more  than  com- 
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non  sense.  Sit  down  and  have 
«ome  breakfast' 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Armstrong/  said  Ella, 
in  her  pretty,  placid  way,  'we 
have  heard  the  whole  story.  And 
yon  might  have  been  killed.' 

'  Might  haye  been  killed  ? 
Would  have  been  killed,'  said  her 
father, '  bat  for  that  trump  of  a 
girl,  Norah  Ouolahan.  Oountess 
of  Oonnaught,  Frank  Perrymont 
calls  her.  Gadl  I'd  make  her 
Duchess  at  once,  if  I  had  my  will. 
To  think  of  her — ^Hodder  met  her, 
and  told  her  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  danger.  Instead  of 
sending  for  the  police,  she  made 
Hodder  take  her  to  the  place. 
She  ought  to  be  a  general  in  petti- 
coats. Armstrong,  I  drink  her 
health  in  a  cup  of  tea.' 

'Norah  is  a  braye  girl,'  said 
Jack,  reddening. 

'  Will  you  take  tea  or  coffee,  Mr. 
Armstrong?'  asked  Ella.  'Oh! 
how  I  wish  I  had  been  there!  To 
do  one  braye  thing  in  your  life, 
you  know ;  it  makes  one  enyious. 
Two  lumps  of  sugar  or  one? 
Three?  oh!  Mr.  Armstrong,  that 
is  very  extrayagant.  I  should  like 
to  haye  seen  Norah  as  Hodder  de- 
scribed her.  Papa,  I  didn't  know 
before  that  Hodder  was  so  cleyer.' 

'  Hodder  is  mad  about  it.  Jack. 
He  was  here  last  night  describing 
the  whole  scene,  and  if  I  did  not 
know  that  Hodder  is  the  most 
sober  creature  aliye,  I  should  haye 
said  he  had  been  drinking.  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  say  that  Hodder  has 
mistaken  his  yocation,  and  ought 
to  haye  been  an  actor.' 

'And  when  she  took  the 
wretched  man  away  from  the  mob, 
Inhere  did  she  take  him  to  ?' 

'  She  took  him  to  the  Cottage, 
and  gaye  him  something  to  eat 
Then  he  went  away  and  disap- 
peared,' said  Jack.  *  But  it  was 
not  to  talk  about  Norah  that  I 
came  up,  Mr.  Bayliss.  It  was  to 
you  a  fiayonr.' 

VOL.  xzix. — KO.  CLXXn. 


'  Ask  a  dozen,  my  boy,  and  you 
shall  haye  them  alL  I  was  in 
hopes  that  you  were  going  to  show 
me  the  inyention  that  they  made 
so  much  of.' 

'Not  yet,  Mr.  Bayliss.  I  will 
come  to  that  presently.' 

'Well,  let  us  talk  business. 
Ella,  my  girl,  run  away  and  blow 
up  the  seryants.  She  always  does 
that  eyery  morning.' 

'  Oh,  papa  1'    And  ran  away. 

'  Now  then,  Armstrong.' 

'First,  I  want  you  to  forgiye 
the  hands,  who  were  goaded  to 
madness  by  that  miserable  fellow, 
Cardiff".' 

'  Neyer,  by  the  Lord !  Out  they 
gol' 

'  Ton  see,  Mr.  Bayliss,  there  are 
four  hundred  of  them.  Tou  can't 
pxmish  all.  One  is  as  guilty  as 
the  other,  if  there  is  any  guilt 
And  the  man  had  deceiyed  them 
all  with  his  lies.' 

'What  did  Cuolahan  mean  by 
eyer  letting  you  be  mixed  up  with 
such  a  rascal?' 

'I  will  tell  you  the  story  as 
briefly  as  I  can.' 

Jack  told  him,  beginning  from 
the  time  when  he  left  the  house  of 
the  Bastables. 

'The  man  is  gone.  It  is  my 
belief  that  he  will  neyer  come 
back  again.  The  cause  remoyed, 
the  effect  has  already  disappeared, 
and  the  hands  were  as  demonstra- 
tiye  with  me  in  the  popular  direc- 
tion as  they  were  in  the  other.' 

'Forgiye  them?'  said  Mr.  Bay- 
liss meditatiyely.  '  Forgiye  them  ? 
Well ;  it  was  not  my  intention,  I 
assure  you.  But  as  you  ask  it— - 
you  are  the  aggrieyed  party — I 
don't  well  see  how  I  can  refase 
you.  I  will  haye  them  up,  and 
make  them  a  speech,  this  yery 
morning.' 

'Tlumk  you.  Now  there  is 
another  thing.  It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  was  out  of  my  appren- 
ticeship.    I  haye  worked  on  in 
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your  engine-room,  waiting  for 
somethiDg  to  turn  up,  and  nothing 
has  yet  turned  up.' 

'Well — no/  said  his  employer, 
to  whom  Jack  was  a  serrant 
whom  he  got  for  nothing.  *I 
have  not  yet  seen  my  way — but  I 
shall  before  long,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall — to  offering  you  a 
regular  salary  and  a  leading  posi- 
sion.  I  haye  not  forgotten  that 
in  the  old  days  your  poor  father 
and  I  were  partners.  It  was  a 
sorry  business  we  had,  Armstrong ; 
a  devilish  poor  afEsur,  as  you  may 
guess.  Only  the  finding  of  the 
iron  set  me  up.' 

*  That,  and  the  working  of  the 
Bayendale  seam,  I  suppose.' 

'  Ay — ay  1'  returned  Mr.  Bayliss. 
'  That  was  the  best  stroke  of  busi- 
ness I  ever  did.     But  go  on.' 

'  What  I  came  especially  to  say 
is  this:  Mr.  Fortescue,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  wants  me  to  go  to 
Germany.' 

'Go  to  Germany?  What  will 
you  see  in  Germany  that  you  can- 
not see  here  ?' 

'  Not  much.  Our  machinery  is 
better:  our  men  are  better;  and 
where  they  work  one  ton,  we  work 
a  thousand.  Still,  there  is  some- 
thing. Where  is  the  finest  steel 
made?' 

'  In  Prussia,  confound  it !' 

'  Yes,  but  why  ?* 

'You  ought  to  know  by  this 
time.' 

'  I  do  know.  But  I  want  to  go 
and  see.  I  am  a  chemist,  as  you 
know,  among  other  things.' 

'  Tou  are  a  devilish  clever  young 
fellow,  Jack  Armstrong,'  said  Mr. 
Baylisis.  'And  you  ^know  every- 
thing, I  believe.' 

'I  know  a  good  deal  about 
metals.  And  I  am  going  to  Ger- 
many to  learn  more.  I  am  going 
to  find  out,  Mr.  Bayliss,*  said  Jack, 
his  face  flushing,  'if  I  can,  the 
way  to  make  as  good  steel  here  as 
they  make  in  Prussia.' 


Baylibs  looked  at  him  for  a  mo» 
ment  with  a  sort  of  astonishment. 

'By  Gadl  you  are  a  plucky 
young  rascal.  And  ambitious,  I 
believe.' 

'I  told  you  before  that  I  am 
ambitious.  Mr.  Bayliss,  all  this 
town,  and  all  the  land  around  it,, 
once  belonged  to  my  fathers.' 
Mr.  Bayliss  turned  pale.  'That 
is  all  gone  now,  and  gone  for 
good.'  Mr.  Bayliss  recovered  hi» 
natural  colour.  'But  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  I  shall  have  to 
go  on  all  my  life  as  an  employS,  1 
tell  you  because  you  are  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  because 
you  have  been  extremely  kind  to 
me,  that  I  mean  to  be  a  master. 
Mr.  Fortescue  talks  of  giving  me 
money,  but  I  have  no  claims  to  it, 
and  he  has  cousins  who  will  think 
that  I  have  defrauded  them,  i 
would  rather  make  my  own  way.' 

'  It  is  an  honourable  ambition. 
Jack,'  replied  Mr.  Bayliss.  'A 
very  honourable  ambition.  It  waa 
my  own.  Let  me  make  my  own 
way,  I  used  to  say,  and  show  the 
world  what  sort  of  a  man  I  am. 
Go  on,  even  if  you  clash  with  my 
interests.' 

'  I  shall  hardly  do  that,'  said 
Jack. 

'I  don't  know.  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  was.  I  am  fifty.  I 
have  no  successor.  Perhaps — who 
knows  ?  And  then  you  will  marry 
Norah  Guolahan,  I  suppose.' 

It  was  Jack's  turn  to  change 
colour. 

'  I  am  afraid  not  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  I  have  always  regarded 
Norah  as  my  sister/ 

'  And  as  for  a  successor,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bayliss,  in  a  rumina- 
tive nuu;iner  — '  I  suppose  you 
know,  or  if  you  do  not,  I  may 
tell  you  in  confidence,  that  I  have 
always  looked  on  the  marriage  of 
my  daughter  and  Frank  Perry- 
mont  as  the  most  natural  way  of 
carrying  on  my  works.      Frank 
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has  not  your  practical  abilities,  but 
he  will  learn,  and,  after  all,  the 
ball  once  set  rolling  is  kept  tip  by 
the  paid  people  whose  interest  it 
is.  The  work  is,  yon  know,  enor- 
mous— enormous,'  he  added,  with 
a  succulent  roll  of  his  tongue. 
'  But  we  capitalists  are  neyer 
content  Suppose  I  may  be  worth 
a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  now, 
why  should  I  not  be  worth  a 
few  millions?  Jack  Armstrong, 
you  will  get  in  the  swim  pre- 
sently, for  you  are  a  fellow  of 
determination — got  it  from  your 
mother,  I  suppose.' 

'  Was  my  poor  mother  possessed 
of  determination  ?' 

'  She  must  have  been,  or  else 
she  never  could  have '  ('  mar- 
ried your  father,'  he  was  going  to 
say,  but  he  checked  himself)^ 
'  never  could  have  given  birth  to 
you,  my  boy.  However,  let  us 
return  to  business.  You  will  go 
to  Germany,  you  say.  Very  good. 
I  cannot  stop  you.  When  do  you 
return  ?* 

'  I  propose  to  be  away  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  so.  Meantime,  I 
am  anxious  about  Myles  Ck)ulahan« 
Will  you  keep  him  on  ?' 

'Armstrong,  Cuolahan  is  the 
most  honest  collector  I  ever  had, 
and  the  most  regular.  The  rents 
come  in,  thanks  to  his  blarney, 
with  twice  the  certainty  they  used 
to.  I  shall  keep  him  on,  and  I 
shall  raise  his  salary.  The  rents,' 
he  said, '  are  a  small  matter  to  me, 
of  course,  but  it  is  my  principle, 
even  over  a  thousand  or  two  a 
year,  to  have  things  as  carefully 
managed  as  with  the  great  works. 
Guok^an  shall  stay.' 

'  Thank  you.  It  would  break 
the  poor  fellow's  heart,  now  that 
he  has  his  daughter  with  him,  to 
give  up  his  new  life  and  take  to 
the  old.  That,  however,  woxdd  be 
impossible.' 

'  And  Miss  Ferens  I' 

'  Miss  Ferens  acquiesces  in  every- 


thing. More  than  that,  she  finds 
she  cannot  live  altogether  apart 
from  Norah,  and  talks  of  staying 
with  her  sometimes.' 

'Indeed!  Beally,  I  am  asto- 
nished. We  shall  be  glad  to  call 
upon  Miss  Ferens.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  learn  that  we  are 
going  to  have  Miss  Ferens  at  £s- 
brough.  And  when  do  you  start, 
Armstrong  ?* 

'I  start  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
away — ^as  soon  as  you  will  let  me 

go.' 

'  I  will  not  keep  you  a  minute. 
I  discharge  you,'  said  Bayliss, 
laughing.  *  I  discharge  you  from 
this  moment.  And,  my  dear  boy, 
if  my  purse  can ' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,'  said 
Jack;  'but  I  only  take  money 
from  Mr.  Fortescue.  He  always 
keeps  me  well  supplied.  And 
now,  Mr.  Bayliss,  that  I  have  got 
your  promise  to  forgive  the  hands, 
and  to  keep  on  Myles  Cuolahan  in 
your  employment,  and  have  ob- 
tained my  discharge  from  the 
works,  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  to  say,  except  to  thank  you 
again.  Forgive  me  for  keeping 
my  invention  a  secret  It  is  in- 
tended to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  my  fortune.' 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 
Bayliss,  when  he  was  gone,  sat 
thinking.  The  past  was  twelve 
years  old  and  more ;  it  was  well- 
nigh  forgotten;  there  was  very 
little  remorB3,  pity,  or  fear  left 
after  so  many  years  of  safety  and  un- 
suspicion.  He  held  the  land  which 
he  had  fraudulently  acquired; 
on  it  was  the  seam  of  iron,  and 
on  it  stood  the  works  out  of  which 
he  had  built  a  gigantic  fortune: 
but  he  forgot  how  he  had  acquired 
it  It  is  not  true,  you  see,  that 
criminals  are  always  shaking  in 
their  shoes.  I  believe  that  they 
go  on  comfortably  enough  so  long 
as  the  prospect  of  being  found  out 
is  remote.    When  the  chance  ap- 
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peftrs  probable,  they  repent  and  are 
exceedingly  sorry,  just  like  the 
bad  boy  at  the  approach  of  the 
cane.  The  law  seemed  far  off  to 
Mr.  Baylifis,  and  indeed  he  had 
almost  ceased  to  believe  in  its 
existence.  Bat  this  young  Arm- 
strong. He  began  to  think  that 
he  was  getting  old.  Supposing 
Frank  Ferrymont  and  Ella  were 
to  marry.  The  great  works  could 
never  be  improved  unless  in  more 
vigorous  hands.  This  young  Arm- 
strong, this  clever^  fearless,  con- 
fident young  fellow,  who  marched 
straight  on  to  his  goal,  whatever  it 
was — why  not  marry  him  to  Ella, 
instead  ?  And  then,  as  he  thought 
of  the  lad's  determined  face  and 
resolute  step,  hS  thought  of  what 

might  happen  if ^but  no,  that 

was  impossible.  Armstrong  went 
back  to  the  Cottage.  Nort^  was 
alone,  for  her  father  had  gone  about 
his  collecting  business.  She  was 
at  some  light  work,  sitting  among 
her  flowers  and  singing  softiy  to 
herself. 

Jack  sat  down  opposite  to  her, 
and  was  silent 

'You  are  taking  a  holiday. 
Jack?'  she  asked.  'All  wheels 
and  whirr  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
Tou  shall  walk  with  me  as  far  as 
High  Street  presently,  if  you  like.' 

'  I  am  going  away,  Norah.' 

'  Going  away  ?  Oh,  Jack  1 
Going  away  ?    And  when  ?' 

'I  am  only  going  for  a  few 
months,  because — for  several  rea- 
sons. Fartly  because  I  cannot  go 
back  and  work  among  the  men  as 
I  have  done.  I  have  grown  out 
of  it,  Norah.  And  there  is  another 
thing:  I  want  to  follow  up  an 
idea.' 

'  More  wheels.  Jack  ?  Oh !  when 
will  you  think  about  something 
else?* 

*  What  is  better  to  think  about, 
Norah?  Mr.  Fortescue  approves 
entirely,  and  I  am  going  to  Ger- 
many.' 


'And  leave  me.  Jack?  Leave 
my  father  and  me  alone?' 

Jack's  heart  gave  a  mighty 
heave.  Among  the  wheels  that 
filled  his  brain  there  was  always 
Norah's  face ;  amid  the  din  of  the 
engines,  above  the  awful  thud  of 
the  steam  hammer,  and  louder 
than  the  shriek  of  the  whistle, 
was  the  sweet,  soft  voice  of  Norah. 
Not  one  of  those  voices  that  pre- 
tend to  be  soft,  and  so  are  spoken 
low;  but  a  voice  that  was  loud 
and  clear  as  a  bell,  and  yet  always 
soft;  as  soft  when  it  rung  out 
with  a  fighting  song,  as  when  it 
wept  in  an  Irish  ballad.  Leave 
Norah  ?    It  was  hard. 

'  Leave  us  both.  Jack  ?' 

'  Yes,  Norah.  I  have  been  very 
happy  since  you  came.  So  happy, 
but  for  one  thing,  that  I  do  not 
feel  the  same  man.' 

'  What  is  the  one  thing,  Jack  ?' 

'  I  wiU  tell  you,  some  day.  In 
fact,  I  suppose  I  must  Yes, 
Norah,  I  am  going  to  Germany; 
and  I  shall  stay  six  months,  a 
year,  two  years,  as  long  as  I  have 
to  stay  until  my  problem  is  worked 
out  It  is  a  great  problem,  Norah, 
and  one  that  will  bring  me  fortune, 
if  I  solve  it' 

'  You  do  not  love  money.  Jack  ?* 

'Yes  I  do,  Norah.  I  love 
money  for  the  things  it  will  bring. 
I  should  like  to  put  you  into  a 
better  house,  and  to  let  your 
father  do  nothing  all  his  life  but 
admire  you ;  and * 

'  And  what  would  you  do  with 
yourself,.Jack?' 

'  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with 
myself,'  said  Jack  gloomily.  'I 
am  done  for  already.' 

Then  he  began  to  trifle  round 
the  room,  taking  up  little  things 
and  putting  them  down  again, 
hovering  round  the  girl  like  a 
moth  round  a  lamp.  She  sat  half 
watching  him,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak,  but  working  away  still, 
after  the  way  of  her  sex,  with  the 
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air  of  being  deeply  oocnpied  with 
the  embroidery. 

Her  hair,  lustrous  and  dark; 
the  soft  splendour  of  her  eyes; 
the  bend  of  her  neck ;  the  diyine 
shape  of  her  head;  her  pretty 
fingers  deftly  working  in  and  out 
among  the  threads ;  the  music  of 
her  Yoice ;  the  rustle  of  her  dress ; 
all  these  were  so  many  magnets 
which  had  attracted  the  unhappy 
young  man  till  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  It  was  not  his  desire 
to  work  out  a  problem  which 
drove  him  away;  it  was  not  his 
inyention  which  kept  him  night 
after  night  among  his  wheels;  it 
was  not  thought  of  mechanics 
which  made  him  silent  and 
gloomy;  it  was  Norah — ^Norah 
and  the  other  woman;  the  siren 
who  had  lulled  him  with  flatteries, 
beguiled  him  with  music,  per- 
suaded him  that  she  was  beautiful 
and  good,  and  coaxed  his  troth 
from  him. 

He  stood  oyer  her,  and  he  noticed 
that  her  fingers  trembled  as  she 
worked ;  for  if  hedared  not  speak  to 
her,  she  dared  not  look  up  at  him. 

He  lost  his  self-control;  he 
stooped  and  took  her  hand  in  his ; 
he  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  it 
passionately. 

'  I  am  breaking  my  honour  in 
speaking  to  you.  I  have  no  right 
to  tell  you  that  I  lore  you,  Norah.' 

'No  right.  Jack?  Why  have 
you  no  right? 

'  Because,  Norah,  you  will  hate 
me.  Because  I  have  given  away 
my  word  to  another  woman.  Be- 
cause I  was  a  poor  foolish  creature, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled 
and  tricked.  Norah,  I  love  you, 
and  I  am  engaged  to  another 
woman.    Pity  me.' 

Norah's  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 
Then  she  gently  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  tried  to  fooe  the  ques- 
tion. 

'Jack,'  she  whispered,  'is  it 
EUaBayliss?' 


'  No,'  he  answered. 

She  was  silent  again  for  a  space. 

'  Jack,  is  there  no  way  out  of 
it? 

'  None.' 

'Does  she  know  that  you  do 
not  love  her?' 

'  She  knows.  But  she  will  not 
give  me  up.  Do  not  ask  me  any 
more,  Norah.' 

'She  knows,  and  she  will  not 
give  him  up,'  Norah  repeated. 
'Jack,  let  us  have  no  conceal- 
ments.' She  placed  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  '  I  love  you,  too.  I  know 
it  now.  I  knew  it  the  moment  I 
felt  the  touch  of  your  hand  and 
your  lips  on  my  hand.  I  love 
you  as  much  as  you  can  love  me, 
and  more,  my  own,  my  hero— more 
a  thousand  times,  because  you 
have  your  work  to  think  about, 
and  I  have  only — you.  My  x)oor 
Jack,  we  are  very  unhappy.  How 
old  was  I  when  Miss  Ferens  took 
me  away  ?' 

'I  don't  know,  Norah.  Four 
or  five.  Such  a  little  thing.  Such 
an  affectionate  little  girl,  with 
your  arms  round  my  neck  always. 
And  I  was  only  eight  or  nine. 
We  slept  on  the  same  bed — a 
rough,  coarse  bed  it  was,  but  we 
lay  in  each  other's  arms.  I  have 
never  thought  about  it  until  now, 
because  I  have  always  been  so 
hard  at  work.  Now  it  all  comes 
back  to  me,  the  old  time.' 

'  I  remember  a  little,  Jack,  and 
all  these  years  I  have  had  you 
before  my  eyes.  I  thought  of 
your  growing  up,  and  growing 
wise — my  father  told  me  all  when 
he  came  every  year  to  see  me — 
we  used  to  talk  about  nothing  but 
you.  I  knew  all  about  your  pony, 
and  your  books,  and  how  Mr. 
Fortesoue  taught  you.  And  so, 
somehow,  you  were  always  present 
with  me.  When  Miss  Ferens  and 
I  came  to  understand  each  other, 
I  told  her  all,  and  she  was  jealous 
of  you,  because  she  loved  me  so 
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mtich  herself.  Let  us  tell  each 
other  eyerything.  You  will  not 
think  me  .  .  .  munaidenly,  will 
yon.  Jack,  if  I  tell  yon  all  V 

'  Norah !' 

'Then  my  &ther  asked  me  to 
come  home  to  him,  and  I  came. 
It  was  right  to  come. ;  bnt.  Jack — 
I  conld  only  confess  it  to  yon — 
the  thought  was  in  my  mind  that 
I  should  meet  yon  again.  And  I 
came.  Yon  were  so  cold.  Jack, 
when  first  I  came.' 

'  It  was  because  I  was  afraid  of 
yon,  Norah.' 

'  Afraid  of  me  ?  Oh,  Jack,  how 
could  you  be  afraid  of  me  ?' 

*  You  were  so  much  aboye  me. 
You  were  so  different  to  the  young 
ladies  I  had  eyer  seen  before.  You 
were ' 

'  No,  Jack,  not  aboye  you.  Only 
different  from  you.  I  see,  now,  that 
we  haye  been  brought  up  to  look 
at  things  from  different  points  of 
yiew.  That  is  not  being  aboye 
you.' 

'  Norah,  you  do  not  know  all.' 

'  Then  do  not  tell  me  all.  And 
when  my  father  kissed  me.  Jack, 
I  turned  to  be  kissed  by  my 
brother,  and  he  only  gaye  me  a 
timid  pressure  of  his  fingers.  Then 
I  knew  that  we  were  no  longer 
brother  and  sister,  and  the  old 
relations  disappeared.  I  tried  to 
keep  it  up.  Jack,  but  it  would  not 
do.' 

'No,  Norah,  it  would  not  do. 
A  yeil  has  come  up  between  us 
two.  My  dear,  there  is  always  a 
yeil  between  two  people  who  loye 
each  other,  till  they  know  the 
truth,  and  then  the  yeil  is  taken 
ofil' 

'  Yes,  Jack !'  She  made  a  little 
motion  with  both  her  hands,  as  if 
to  shake  off  a  yeil  from  her  face. 
'See,  Jack,  the  yeil  has  gone. 
Bead  me  nowl  Bead  my  yery 
soul,  if  you  will.' 

She  laid  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  her  face  to  his,  for  all 


this  time  Jack  was  kneeling  at 
her  feet.  He  drew  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her,  not  passionately, 
but  sadly. 

'  Should  I  haye  told  you,  dar- 
ling?' he  whispered.  'Is  it  not 
a  double  breach  of  faith  ?' 

'No,  Jackl  I  thank  God  that 
you  haye  told  me.  Now  I  shall 
be  happier.  Tell  me  one  thing. 
Jack.    Is  «A«  in  Germany  ?' 

'No,  Norah.' 

'Then  go.  Jack!  goi  It  will 
giye  us  time.  Let  me  kiss  you 
once,  just  as  if  I  were  a  little  girl 
again.' 

She  half  rose  from  her  chair 
and  threw  herself  before  him,  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  her  cheek 
against  his.  It  was  so  like,  and  so 
unlike,  the  last  embrace  that  Jack 
had  receiyed  from  Mrs.  Merrion, 
that  his  heart  fell  Uke  lead. 

Then  she  rose.  Jack  rose,  too, 
and  they  stood  foce  to  face,  hand- 
locked. 

'  You  see.  Jack,  now,  that  I  loye 
you.  I  shall  always  loye  you.  If 
you  cannot  marry  me.  Jack,  never 
mind.  That  is  nothing,  now  that 
I  know  that  we  loye  each  other. 
But  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 
you.  Jack — if  you  are  eyer  trou- 
bled, eyer  anxious,  eyer  despon- 
dent about  things  which  are  not 
those  of  your  wedded  life,  re- 
member that  I  always  loye  you« 
and  that  you  must  come  to  me. 
Promise  me,  dear  Jack.' 

'  I  promise,  Norah.' 

'  Jack,  you  will  be  yexing  your- 
self that  you  haye  told  me.  Do 
not,  dear.  It  is  better  so.  It  is 
better  always  to  know  the  truth, 
and  face  it :  and  then  we  can  do 
our  duty.  You  will  try  to  give 
up  thinking  of  me,  and  then  you 
will  perhaps  get  to  think  of,  and 
love — the  other  one ' 

'  Norah,  I  am  always  thinking 
of  her.  And  the  more  I  think, 
the  less  I  love  her.' 

'Jack,  I  saw  the  other  day. 
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•quoted,  two  lines  which  seem  to 
cue  the  noblest  that  English  gen- 
tleman ever  wrote.  Do  yon  know 
them?— 

-<  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.' 

'I  know/  said  Jack.  'Noiah, 
I  am  glad  I  told  you.' 

'Yes/  said  Norah,  'yon  have 
loved  me.  That  will  be  always 
something  to  thiok  abont.  Only, 
Jack,  henceforth  it  mnst  never 
be  spoken  of  again.  I  have 
had  my  love-scene.  I  have  told 
you  all.  Ask  me  any  question 
joa  like,  and  I  will  answer  it. 
But  we  must  never  again  speak  of 
love.  For  that  is  a  secret  between 
us  that  must  be  hidden  away  for 
-ever.' 

*  You  are  always  right,  Norah,' 
said  Jack.  'If  you  knew  how 
<K>ntemptible  I  feel  in  your  eyes, 
how  wretched  in  my  own,  you 
would ' 

'  Nonsense,  Jack  I  I  should  do 
nothing.  You  must  not  feel  con- 
temptible. I  ask  you  nothing. 
But  I  shall  very  soon  know  every- 
thing. You  will  go  to  Qermany. 
You  will  work.  You  will  make 
yourself  famous.  Perhaps — who 
knows  ? — you  may  escape  &om  the 
fetters  that  bind  you.  And  then 
we  can  talk  again.  But  my  Jack 
will  always  save  his  honour.' 

Jack  said  nothing,  but  kissed 
her  hand  humbly,  and  left  the 
room. 

Norah  heard  him  go  into  his 
study  and  look  the  door,  and  then 
she  crept  upstairs,  and  threw  her- 
•self  upon  the  bed,  crying  and  sob- 
bing. Jack  loved  her — but  of 
what  use  was  his  love  when  he 
was  promised  to  another?  Who 
was  that  other?  She  started 
irom  the  bed,  and  stood  think- 
ing.    As   she  stood,  she  heard 


Jack's  feet  in  the  little  hall.  He 
left  the  house.  She  darted  to 
the  window,  just  to  look  at  him. 
She  saw  him  step  across  the  road* 
and  stop  for  a  moment  irresolute 
at  the  door  of  Laburnum  Cottage. 
Then  he  walked  up  the  steps  and 
knocked. 

Norah  sank  back  against  the 
wall.  Qood  heavens!  He  was 
going  to  marry  Mrs.  Merrion. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  her 
mind,  not  the  least.  She  had 
found  out  the  truth.  All  in  a 
moment  it  flashed  upon  her.  The 
other  one — the  woman  he  was  en- 
gaged to  marry — ^it  was  Mrs. 
Merrion.  She  divined  the  truth  : 
she  fdt  that  she  was  right.  Marry 
Mrs.  Merrion?  'Not,'  thought 
Norah, '  if  I  can  prevent  ii' 

Then  she  sat  down  to  think. 
She  wept  no  more.  The  spirit  of 
war  was  in  her  breast ;  she  must 
fight  for  her  lover;  she  must, 
somehow,  rescue  him.  But  how  ? 
She  did  not  know. 

Should  she  tell  her  father  ?  Na 
Should  she  tell  Miss  Ferens  ?  Yes : 
but  it  would  be  of  little  use. 
Should  she  tell  Mr.  Fortescue? 
Perhaps. 

Mrs.  Bastable  —  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  her  how  Mrs.  Bas- 
table once  mysteriously  hinted  at 
things  going  on  which  she  should 
not  allow  to  advance  beyond  a 
certain  point  —  that  was  Jack's 
involvement. 

'  He  shaU  not  marry  her  I'  said 
the  girl,  setting  her  lips  together 
and '  flashing  her  eyes.  '  He  is 
mine.' 

You  may  inflict  all  wrongs  upon 
a  woman,  and  she  will  forgive  you 
— except  three.  You  may  not 
forsake  her  for  another  woman; 
you  may  not  take  away  her  child ; 
and  you  may  not  take  away  her 
lover. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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v.— Mb.  W.  G.  Wills. 


MB.  WILLS  is  essentially  an 
artist  and  a  poet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  an 
artist  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  paints  with  a  sub- 
tlety and  skill  which  place  him 
high  amongst  his  contemporaries 
in  that  particular  art;  but  the 
word  is  used  here  in  its  broader 
signification.  Art  is  his  mistress, 
and  he  serves  her  very  faithfully, 
though  not  yery  diligently.  All 
that  he  does  is  guided  by  her,  and 
bears  her  impress;  but  he  does 
not  do  much,  and  sometimes  the 
unswerving  devotion  of  his  mind  is 
not  fully  expressed  in  his  work  as 
it  comes  before  the  world.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  genius  is  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  taking  pains; 
and  if  so,  Mr.  Wills  is  not  the 
happy  possessor  of  genius.  Few, 
however,  will  be  content  to  accept 
this  definition,  which  is  one  of 
those  epigrams  which  are  chiefly 
popularised  by  their  boldness. 
Qenius  is,  rather,  a  heaven-sent 
inspiration ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  man  who  has  genius 
rarely  has  industry.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Wills  can  sit  and 
dreun  great  plays,  admirably  dra- 
matic incidents,  and  exquisitely- 
poetical  phrases ;  some  of  these, 
very  happily  for  us,  we  have 
within  reach :  but  the  mere  labour 
of  literary  composition,  the  simple 
necessity  for  sitting  at  a  table, 
dipping  a  pen  into  the  ink,  and 
putting  thoughts  into  black  and 
white— these  things  hinder  men 
such  as  Mr.  WiUs  presumably  is 
from  giving  his  perfect  conceptions 
to  the  world. 

This  sounds  like  a  complaint, 
against  one  for  whose  ability  com- 
petent and  impartial  critics  must 


assuredly  entertain  a  very  hearty 
and  sincere  regard ;  but  it  is  dii^ 
appointing  to  note  that  in  some- 
few  minor  points,  which  a  very 
little  care  would  rectify,  Mr.  Wills 
leaves  some  very  trifling  weak- 
nesses or  crudenesses  which  just 
prevent  his  work  from  receiving 
entirelyunqualifiedapproval.  Some 
unnecessary  scene,  some  language 
less  worthy  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  play,  some  clumsiness  of 
construction,  some  halting  line, 
will  occasionally,  if  rarely,  mar 
the  effect  of  the  labours  of  one 
who  comes  nearer  to  the  great 
writers  of  the  past  than  any  dra- 
matist who  now  puts  the  results 
of  his  labours  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Wills  flies  high.  His  subjects  are 
almost  without  exception  lofty 
ones,  demanding  the  most  power- 
ful treatment;  his  characters  are, 
as  a  rule,  historical  personages 
who  have  made  their  mark  on  the 
ages  in  which  they  lived.  Of 
course  it  is  nothing  to  urge  against 
a  writer  that  his  characters  are 
taken  from  every-day  life.  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  his  friend 
Sir  Toby,  Malvolio,  the  steward, 
and  Maria,  the  maid,  play  a  very 
considerable  part  in  'Twelfth 
Night';  and  in  another  work  of 
Shakespeare,  several  Athenian 
handicraftsmen  are  prominent ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  most  powerful 
plays  which  have  been  written 
have  dealt  with  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth;  and  it  is  with  them 
that  Mr.  Wills  has  chosen  to  deal. 
Mr.  Wills  holds  very  strong  poli- 
tical views.  He  is  a  Conservative 
and  a  staunch  Boyalist,  and  his 
expression  of  these  opinions  has 
been  vigorous.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  this  way  of  thinking. 
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has  aided  Mr.  WilLs's  popularity ; 
bat,  at  any  rate,  he  has  nev^r  con- 
descended  to  outrage  history  by 
portraying  his  enemies  in  an  ab- 
solutely unwarrantable  manner.  It 
may  be  annoying  to  those  who 
pride  ihemselTes  on  their  Saxon 
blood  to  read  that  England  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans ;  but  it 
is  really  impossible  to  assert,  for 
the  sake  of  soothing  descendants 
of  the  original  islanders,  that  the 
Norman  conquest  is  all  a  myth, 
that  Harold  won  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  established  his  rule, 
slew  the  man  we  have  been  taught 
to  call  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
exterminated  the  Norman  race.  Si- 
milarly, if  Mr.  Wills  introduces 
Ollyer  Cromwell  into  his  plays,  as 
he  has  done  on  two  occasions, 
especially  when  his  hero  is  a  Itoy- 
alist  he  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  gratify  admirers 
of  the  '  great  ?rotector '  by  avoid- 
ing or  glossing  oyer  the  facts  that 
Cromwell  was  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty, was  avaricious,  and  did 
not  always  display  either  general- 
ship to  prevent  defeat  or  courage 
to  retrieve  it.  Englishmen,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  believe  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
attempted  rehabilitation  of  Crom- 
well's character.  Similar  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  that 
Nero  was  really  a  very  good- 
hearted  man,  and  Jezebel  after 
all  a  very  estimable  woman  when 
you  came  to  know  her  thoroughly. 
Opinions,however,are still  strongly 
held  to  the  effect  that  Nero  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  not  remarkably 
tender-hearted  or  virtuous,  and 
that  Jezebel  occasionally  came 
short  in  the  pursuit  of  those  high 
principles  which  a  lady  in  her 
station  of  life  ought  scrupulously 
to  have  regarded.  Although  the 
prayer  for  the  martyred  king 
Charles  I.  is  now  omitted  from 
the  services  of  the  Church,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  of  aLiberal 
peer  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 


facts  cannot  be  blotted  out  of  Eng- 
lish history  in  the  same  fashion, 
by  Act  of  Parliament 

It  has  been  alleged  against  Mr^ 
Wills  that  the  construction  of  his 
plays  is  habitually  weak ;  but  from 
this  opinion  I  differ  strongly. 
'Charles  I.,'  for  instance,  seems> 
to  me  admirably  put  together.  At 
once  the  chord  which  tells  of 
coming  strife  is  sounded.  '  Slander 
and  treason  swagger  through  the 
streets,'  the  Lady  Eleanor,  the 
Queen's  attendant,  says,  and  tella 
the  Queen  her  vision  of 

*  The  spacious  sable  booth 
All  hong  with  fair  black  crape.    And  a» 

I  looked 
And  marrelled  what  it  meant,  lo !  at  the 

opening 
A  sad  and  courtly  fignre  stood  alone, 
In  deepest  mourning ;  torn  and  soiled  his- 

cloak; 
His  eyes  exceeding  sorrowful,  yea,  till 

tears 
Came  to  the  eyes  of  all ' 


terrible  foreshadowing  of  the 
last  awful  scene  in  which  the  figure 
bore  a  part  LordHuntley  is  grave, 
and  already  the  Queen  has  fears 
of  Moray's  troth. 

Then,  like  sunshine,  the  King 
appears.  Prince  James  on  hifr 
shoulder,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
holding  his  hand. 

*This  is  the  place  where  cavaliers  dis- 
mount 

And  bait  their  horses.  Why,  my  good* 
man  Jamie, 

You  grow  apace  and  overweight  your 
steed !' 

So,  putting  down  the  child,  he- 
lies  on  the  grassy  bank,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  little  princess, 
whom  he  nurses  on  his  knees,  tells 
her  the  story  of  how 

*  King  Lear  once  ruled  in  this  land] 
With  princely  power  and  peace, 

And  had  all  things  with  heart's  content 
That  might  his  joys  Increase.' 

The  King  lovingly  answering  the 
gentle  reproaches  of  his  queen^ 
listening  to    the  prattle  of  his. 
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children^  repeating  to  them  the 
good  old  ballad,  forms  a  delightful 
picture,  made  all  the  more  striking 
by  the  stirring  events  which  are 
so  soon  to  overwhelm  their  hap- 
piness. Disquieting  rumours  of 
coming  strife  vex  the  King's  mind ; 
but  presentiy  the  state  barge  floats 
down  the  calm  stream,  and  as  the 
King  looks  on  the  'all-priceless 
blessings/  dear  wife  and  babes, 
eager  for  the  holiday,  his  brow 
clears. 

*  After  long  care  and  moil,  I  thirst  for 

peace. 
Tea,  as  the  Psalmist  longed  for  wings 

t'escape, 
Tea,  for  dove's  wings,  to  fly  and  be  at 

rest, 
So  now  the   gentle  sail  shall  be  our 

wing, 
The  air  we  rise  npon  shall  be  sweet 

music; 
Breathe   music    softly  till  the   waves 

shall  seem 
To  move  in  silent  glamour,  and  the 

banks 
Be  rimmed  with  rainbow,  and  the  great 

skjcope 
Seem  like  the  haven  we  are  sailing  for.' 

So  they  enter  the  barge,  and  are 
slowly  carried  out  of  sight,  and  an 
admirably  dramatic  act  comes  to 
an  end.  And  to  this  the  very 
forcible  end  of  the  second  act  forms 
a  notable  contrast.  Mr.  Wills  is 
certainly  not  the  inventor  of  the 
story  that  Cromwell,  claiming  to 
draw  his  descent  from  Joan,  only 
sister  to  the  first  Earl  of  Essex, 
desired  the  grant  of  a  reversion  of 
the  title.  Whether  or  not  the  story 
is  true,  cannot  be  proved,  though 
Cromwell's  avarice  in  other  cases 
gives  probability  to  it.  At  any 
rate,  the  tale  is  extant,  and  written 
in  very  choice  English  by  several 
historians;  and  the  indignation  of 
the  King  is  nobly  expressed  in  his 
contemptuous  denunciation  of 

'A  mouthing  patriot  with   an  itching 
palm, 
In  one  hand  menace,  in  the  other  greed.' 

To  Mr.  Irving,  of  course,  as  well 


as  to  Mr.  Wills,  the  credit  of  this 
scene  is  due;  and  those  who  saw 
the  play  will  not  readily  forget  the 
irresistible  dignity  of  the  King's 
voice  and  gesture,  as,  when  Crom- 
well with  insolent  fbrgetfulness 
has  donned  his  hat,  Charlea  utters 
the  command, 

<  Uncover  in  the  presence  of  your  king.' 

The  following  speech,  too,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine:  'Now^'  the  King 
cries, 

'  Now  thou  art  pleased  to  drop  thy  pa- 
triot mask, 

Methinks  I  see  a  modem  Attila  1 

One  who,  if  once  our  dynasty  should 
wane. 

Would  rally  to  the  front  with  iron 
truncheon ; 

A  tyrant,  maundering  and  merciless  ; 

Anarch  of  Liberty  I    At  heart  a  slave ! 

Thou  and  thy  dupes  have  driven  me  to 
war. 

And  on  thy  conscience  fall  its  fell  ac- 
count.' 

(And  who  shall  doubt  that  there 
the  fell  account  did  fsM  with  mor- 
tal bitterness  ?) 

Then  Cromwell  sunmions  the 
soldiers  who  are  secreted  to  seize 
the  King,  if  he  should  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  rebel's  ambitious 
request.  The  Puritan  troops 
swarm  into  the  chamber,  but  are 
held  back  by  the  majesty  of  their 
sovereign. 

'Which  of  you  touches  his  anointed 
king?* 

Charles  cries;  and  only  Cromwell, 
maddened  at  the  fiEulure  of  his  pro- 
ject, can  find  his  voice.  'That 
will  I  r  he  cries,  and  steps  forward. 
But  the  Queen,  inspired  by  her 
great  love,  has  been  watchful  for 
the  safety  of  her  lord.  *  God  save 
the  King  T  cries  she,  waving  her 
kerchief;  and  echoing  the  cry, 
'  God  save  the  King  I'  Huntiey  and 
a  body  of  .Cavaliers  rush  forward 
and  draw  in  line  before  Cromwell 
and  his  men.  Few  who  saw  this 
act  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  will  re- 
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fuse  to  admit  ooidially  that  Mr. 
Wills  is  a  great  dramatist^  and 
Mr.  Irring  a  great  actor. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  Mr.  Wills's 
'Conception  of  Cromwell.  Mr.  Wills 
has  been  attacked,  and  he  has  de- 
fended himself;  the  only  difference 
between  the  author  and  his  oppo- 
nents being  that,  while  they  ex- 
press their  own  opinions  in  their 
•own  words,  he  quotes  history. 
Cromwell's  blood-thirstiness  is 
proved  out  of  his  own  mouth  by 
his  own  account  of  the  Siege  of 
Drogheda:  'We  refused  them 
quarter/  he  writes;  'I  believe  we 
put  to  the  sword  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  defendants.  I  do  not 
think  a  hundred  escaped  with 
their  lives :  those  that  did  are  in 
4EHife  custody  for  Barbadoes/  %.e., 
alavery.  Again:  'Our  men  were 
ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to 
the  sword.'  One  ground  upon 
which  Cromwell  has  been  defended 
is,  that  England  enjoyed  rest  and 
peace  under  his  rule;  and  in 
answer  to  this  Mr.  Wills  quotes 
fiallam — ^who  was,  be  it  remem- 
bered, a  staunch  Liberal,  and  as 
safe  an  authority  as  is  to  be  found. 
'To  govern  according  to  law,' 
Hallam  writes, '  may  sometimes  be 
the  usurper's  wish,  but  can  seldom 
be  in  his  power.  The  Protector 
abandoned  all  thought  of  it  .  .  . 
All  illusion  was  now  gone  as  to 
the  pretended  benefit  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  unparalleled  tyranny 
had  ended  in  a  despotism  com- 
pared to  which  all  the  illegal  prac- 
tices of  former  reigns — all  that 
had  cost  Charles  his  life  and  crown 
— appeared  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.' 

Another  very  admirable  scene 
was  where  the  King  discovers  Lord 
Moray's  base  treachery— for  though 
■all  treachery  is  base.  Lord  Moray's 
was  especially  atrocious.  The  King 
is  surrounded,  overpowered  and 
arrested;  and   Moray's  guilt,  in 


this  his  moment  of  triumph,  over- 
whelms him.  He  hangs  his  guilty 
head. 

'  Charles  Moray !    I  had  meant  to  go  in 

silence ; 
Kat  pain  o'erxnastei-s  me,  and  I  must 

speak. 
Come  nearer.' 

Moray  approaches;  and  as  the 
King  turns  on  him  those  calm, 
reproachful  eyes,  void  of  any  trace 
of  anger  or  bitterness,  the  traitor 
slowly  sinks  upon  his  knees ;  and 
the  King  speaks : — 

'  I  saw  a  picture  once  by  a  great  master, 
It  was  an  old  man's  head. 
Narrow    and    evil    was    its    wrinkled 

front — 
Eyes  close  and  cunning ;  a  dull  vulpine 

smile. 
Twas    called    a   Judas!      Wide    that 

painter  erred. 
Judas  had  eyes   like  thine,  of  candid 

blue; 
His  skin  was  smooth,  his  hair  of  youth- 
ful gold ; 
Upon  his  brow  shone  the  white  stamp 

of  truth, 
And  lips  like  thine  did  give  the  traitor 

kiss  r 

Of  all '  Charles  L,'  however,  the 
most  tragic  and  pathetic  scene  was 
in  the  last  act,  where  the  King,  in 
the  hour  of  his  martyrdom,  bids 
his  last  farewell  to  wife  and  little 
ones.  Led  by  Huntley,  the  chil- 
dren, knowing  nothing  of  the 
terrible  truth,  rush  to  their  father's 
loving  arms.  All  they  know  is 
that  their  mother's  eyes  are  very, 
very  sad,  and  her  cheek  deathly 
pale,  and  she  has  told  them  before 
their  father  enters  the  room  that 
he  is  going  away  very  soon,  and 
that  they  are  now  to  say  good-bye. 

'  Oh,  be  so  kind,  and  love  him ;  put  no 

question 
Jftfs  clufries  I  Look  at  him  all  brave  and 

smiling. 
Give  him  one  sweet,  long  kiss,  and  say 

good-bye  V 

One  kiss  I  They  must  not  linger, 
lest  the  fbrtitude  of  all  should  fail 
to  bear  the  strain.  When  the  King 
comes  in,  sadly,  but  yet  very  man- 
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fally,  the  little  ones  bound  into 
his  arms.  'Speak  to  them:  I'll 
soon  be  calm!'  the  poor  Qneen 
mnrmnrs ;  and  with  royal  oonrage 
Charles  banishes  emotion  from  his 
face,  and  speaks  to  Elizabeth : — 

'  Well,   sweetheart,    do  jou   like   your 

holiday  ? 
Eliz.  Father,  and  must  you  go  away  ? 
QuEEK.  Hush!    Hush! 

KiNQ  (to  Henry).   And  you,  my  little 
truant !    I  have  heard 

That  70U  begin  to  ride  and  grow  so 
stout. 

Art  thou  not  glad  thy  mother  hath 
come  back  ? 
Eliz.  Father,    come   back  to  Hampton 
Court  with  us ! 

The  walks  are  covered  with  such  bonnie 
pine  cones ; 

And,  father,  we  might  have  a  sail  with 
you. 
Kino.  Sweethearts,   I   am    going    from 
you  for  a  while. 

And  since  thou'rt  grown  a  tall  man  and 
a  true, 

I  want  thee  to  take  trusty  care  of  mo- 
ther. 

Thou'lt  never  grieve  her,  Henry,  pro- 
mise me ; 

And  thou  wilt  talk  of  me  right  plea- 
santly. 

Walk  by  her  side,  and  prithee  speak  of 
me 

As  if  I  were  at  home — nay,  walking 
with  thee.* 

And  then  he  turns  to  the  Qaeen, 
for  the  last  hour  is  now  very  near. 
With  exquisite  tenderness  he  gazes 
for  the  last  time  into  her  loving 
eyes,  and  to  her  he  gives  the  re- 
membrances which  the  children 
will  come  to  cherish  with  such 
passionate  love  when  the  dread 
truth  is  revealed  to  them.  A 
locket,  a  ring,  and  then  from  his 
breast  he  draws  her  picture,  and 
looks  from  the  fair  young  face 
on  the  ivory  to  her  own  grief- 
stricken  eyes  and  pale  lips. 

'  The  miniature  that  I  have  kissed  so  oft 
Till,  like  the  pilgrim's  lips,  love  left  its 

trace 
On  the  worn  velvet  I 
This  I  will  carry  with  me  to  the  grave — 
Cursed  be  the  hand  that  robs  it  from 

my  bosom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  shall  I  leare  to  thee  ? 


To  thee  X  do  consign  my  memory ! 

Oh,  banish  not  my  name  from  off  thy 

lips 
Because  it  pains  awhile  in  naming  it. 
Red-eyed  Regret  that  waiteth  on  thy 

steps 
Will  daily  grow  a  gentle,  dear  com- 
panion, 
And  hold  sweet  converse  with  thee  of 

thy  dead. 
I  fear  me  I  may  sometimes  fade  fron> 

thee, 

(Queen  presses  to  himJ) 
That  when  the  heart  expelleth   grey* 

stoled  grief 
I  live  no  longer  in  thy  memory : 
Oh  I  keep  my  place  in  it  for  ever  green. 
All  hung  with  the  immortelles  of  thy 

love. 
That    sweet    abiding    in    thine    ianer 

thought 
I  long  for  more  than  sculptured  monit- 

ment 
Or  proudest  record  'mong  the  tomb& 

of  kings.' 

And  then  the  grim  soldiers  dank 
into  the  hall.  One  look  of  great 
love  he  fastens  on  his  Queen's  face, 
one  kiss  he  presses  on  her  lips, 
and  calmly  suffers  the  traitors  to 
lead  him  to  the  sacrifice.  This 
scene  may  not  have  historical 
warrant,  but  it  is  admirable  drama. 

Perhaps  the  language  of  'Charles 
L'  is  not  so  poetical  or  powerful  as 
much  of  Mr.  Wills's  other  work, 
but  it  is  a  noble  tragedy,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
not  be  suffered  to  die.  Mr.  Irving 
has  made  the  part  of  the  martyred 
King  so  entirely  his  own  that  other 
actors  would  hesitate  to  touch  it, 
even  did  copyright  permit  them 
to  do  so.  Its  revival  will  always 
be  very  welcome,  and  its  literary 
excellence  makes  it  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  library  shelves 
amongst  the  great  dramatists  of 
the  past 

Tenderness  and  patient  love,  the 
natural  attributes  of  poetry,  are 
conspicuous  in  almost  all  that 
Mr.  Wills  has  done.  His  drama 
of  '  Jane  Shore '  has  not  yet  been 
produced  in  London,  but  if  only  a 
competent  actress  is  found  for  it 
(unfortunately,  where  she  is  to  be- 
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looked  for  is  a  mystery)  the  play 
wonld  ineyitably  create  a  deep  in- 
terest 'Jane  Shore'  begins  just 
before  the  death  of  Edward  IV. 
In  a  splendid  chamber  of  state^ 
in  a  house  which  the  King  has 
granted  her,  a  motley  crowd  await 
the  coming  of  the  mistress.  Beg- 
gars in  rags  come  for  their  bread, 
and  court  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
smnptnonsly  attired,  wait  to  see 
how  the  fayonrite  has  played  me- 
diatrix for  them  with  the  sick 
monarch.  Concerning  her  real 
character  opinions  differ.  Her 
bearing  is  noble  and  generous,  but 
there  is  ground  for  suspecting 
much  ill,  and  charity  has  not 
always  reigned  supreme  in  courts. 

*  She  tendeth  the  sick  king,  and  rumour 

says 
She  plays  the  part  of  chaplain  and  of 

nurse, 
And  is  a  most  angelic  hypocrite.* 

Here,  howeyer,  at  court,  is  the 
wife  of  Henry  Shore,  the  honest 
goldsmith,  and  the  &ther  of  her 
child.  She  has  a.  home,  and  it  is 
not  here.  Too  clearly  she  has 
sinned,  and  we  do  not  know 
under  what  circumstances  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  robbed  her 
from  her  humble  tradesman  hus- 
band, caught  her  by  force  and 
dragged  her  to  the  court,  a  dainty 
morsel  for  the  King.  It  was  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  plot 
against  his  brother ;  but,  in  truth, 
Mr.  Wills  has  taken  considerable 
liberties  with  fSftot  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Queen's  fieunous  riyal, 
and  perhaps  wisely  refrains  from 
explanations  which  will  not  stand 
the  light  Mr.  WilU's  Jane 
Shore  is  yery  humble  and  wo- 
manly, and  how  it  eyer  came  to 
pass  that,  haying  been  decoyed  into 
the  trap,  she  consented  to  remain 
there  and  feast  on  the  tempting 
bait,  is  an  insoluble  mystery. 
'It  was  a  task  laid  on  me,  not 
usurped,'  she  afterwards  tells  the 
angry  Queen ;  but  there  she  stops. 


Mistress  Shore— that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Wills's  Mistress  Shore — pre- 
sently enters,  and  brings  in  her 
train  contentment  for  rich  and 
I>oor.  The  seryants  feed  and 
clothe  the  hungry,  and  to  the 
wealthy,  who,  haying  much  would 
haye  still  more,  she  giyes  tidings 
of  the  success  of  her  requests  on 
their  behalf  to  the  King  for  honours 
and  places.  Here,  amongst  the 
throng,  is  John  Grist,  a  sturdy 
baker,  once  a  neighbour  to  Henry 
Shore,  the  goldsmith;  and  Grist 
has  come  to  speak  a  word  to  his 
neighbour's  wife.  What  is  the 
purport  of  it  we  do  not  learn,  for 
the  seryants  will  not  suffer  hirn 
to  approach  their  mistress,  and 
hustle  him  out  of  the  chamber. 

The  whirligig  of  time  is  in 
rapid  motion  just  now,  howeyer. 
For  a  long  while  past  Mistress  Shore 
has,  to  no  small  extent,  goyemed 
England.  The  King  dies,  and  she 
is  an  outcast  The  wealthy,  who 
but  a  moment  before  haye  bent 
in  fawning  submiiSsion,  turn  from 
her  with  scorn,  eyen  the  poor 
whom  she  has  fed  reyile  her,  and 
only  sturdy  John  Grist  is  faithful 
to  his  friend's  wife,  and  stretches 
out  a  hand  to  her.  And  what  of 
Henry  Shore,  who  has  been  nurs- 
ing his  grief  for  so  long?  In  his 
house  he  sits,  alone  and  heart- 
broken, when  the  door  opens 
and  his  wife  stands  before  him ; 
but  his  heart  is  frozen,  and  will 
not  thaw  at  the  presence  which 
once  filled  it  with  sunshine  and 
radiant  peace.  She  yainly  pleads 
to  his  unrelenting  sternness.  There 
is  no  pardon  for  her  sin,  he  cries, 
but  still  she  begs  for  the  great 
boon  of  his  forgiyeness. 

<  Oh,  there's  no  sin  but  mates  with  it  a 

pardon, 
,  Although  the  pardon  laggeth  years  be- 
hind, 
And  travel  wearily,  and  dew  its  path 
With  weeping.' 

'  'Tis  the  one  sin  that  finds  no 
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expiation^  the  wrong  which  His 
abasement  to  forgiye/  he  sternly 
answers,  and  shrinks  from  the 
hand  that  has  strange  kisses  on 
it. 

<  — —  these  hands  have  nursed  the  poor, 
Since  thou  hast  touched  them.    I  am 

not  so  Tile. 
Oh !  let  that  icj  stare  melt  to  a  smile, 
A  little  smile,  the  earnest  of  a  pardon 
Which  I  will  win  from  thee  by  slight 

degrees, 
And  build  up  day   by  day  right   lor- 

ingly, 
And  patiently  and  goodly.   Be  not  deaf, 

I   have   great  thirst  now  for  a  little 

kindness/ 

Still  he  is  unrelenting ;  and  then 
she  nrges  her  last  prayer — that  she 
may  be  permitted  to  see  her  child. 

<  Where  is  my  child  ?  Oh  I  bring  him  out 

to  mel 
And  then  Til  wander  off  into  the  night. 
And  quit  thee  if  thou  wilt.    Henry — 

my  babe  I' 

With  imploring  hands  outstretched, 
she  beseeches. 

*  Thy  babe  ?— he's  dead  I' 

the  husband  replies;  and  with  a 
wild  cry  of  anguish  and  despair, 
she  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  husband's  lips  hare  belied 
his  heart,  where  lies  hid  a  great 
wealth  of  tenderness  for  her ;  and 
with  agonised  affection  he  caresses 
the  still  and  ever  beloved  face,  now 
all  unconscious  of  the  world. 

With  terrible  anguish  she  works 
out  her  atonement.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  desires  her  presence, 
conducts  her  once  more  through 
the  old  palace,  and  vows  to  give 
her  all  again  if  she  will  do  his 
bidding  and  help  him  in  a  scheme 
against  the  Qaeen,  who  has  so 
bitterly  hated  and  persecuted  her ; 
and  Jane,  sorely  tempted,  con- 
sents with  eagerness  to  bring  to 
the  dust  her  enemy's  haughty 
forehead.  But  when  she  hears 
by  what  means  the  yengeance  is 
to  be  wrought  she  turns  with 
horror  from  the  tempter.    Plainly, 


the  task  demanded  of  her  is,  that 
she  wUl  say  the  Queen's  sons  are- 
not  the  children  of  the  King. 
With  scorn  she  refuses,  and  tows- 
that  she  would  rather  do  penance 
in  the  streets  with  sheet  and 
candle  than  do  such  loathsome 
bidding ;  for  indeed  she  remembers 
her  own  lost  boy.  Nay,  more :  lest 
the  Duke  should  injure  the  chil- 
dren, she  will  denounce  his  tiI- 
lainous  scheme. .  The  power  is  in 
his  hands,  however,  and  truth  may 
cry  in  vain.  She  shall  do  the 
penance,  he  declares,  and  appoints, 
servants  to  see  the  sentence  carried 
out.  Patiently  she  submits;  but 
her  patience  and  submission  only 
serve  to  whet  the  Doke's  anger* 
At  length  her  reproaches  madden 
him,  and  the  remorseless  decree  of 
a  most  cruel  death  is  passed  upon 
her.  She  is  to  be  driven  through 
the  land,  dogged  by  trusty  knaves; 
and  he  who  shall  protect  or  com- 
fort her,  offer  her  food  or  drink  or 
gentle  words,  commits  a  treason 
and  shall  die  for  it.  Even  the 
haughty  Queen  pities,  but  cannot 
save,  and  Jane  Shore  in  driven 
forth.  Vainly  she  b^gs  for  a 
mouthful  of  bread  or  a  cup  of 
water.  None  dare  feed  her,  though 
she  is  perishing  with  hunger ;  but 
at  last  honest  John  Grist,  to  whose 
door  she  has  wandered,  defies  the 
Duke  and  all  his  evil  mighi 
'  John  Grist,  Tm  starving  at  your 
door,'  she  moans.  The  neighbours 
strive  to  deter  him,  and  his  wife 
cries  that  to  feed  the  outcast  will 
be  their  death. 

<  Then  may  John  Grist  lie  there  in  his- 
own  blood 
^n'  he  not  giye  thee  food!' 

And  he  puts  bread  into  her  hands* 
The  Duke's  followers  seize  Grist,, 
and  one  of  them  lays  violent  hands 
upon  her,  when  Henry  Shore  rushes 
into  the  street,  kills  the  ruffian 
who  has  assailed  his  wife,  and 
while  the  traders  drive  back  the 
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Duke's  people^  Shore  takes  his  wife 
in  his  anns,  and  tenderly  bears 
her  into  the  honse.  Her  crime  is 
expiated.  Sorrow  has  endured  for 
a  night ;  bnt  this  is  morning,  and 
there  is  joy — joy  that  would  be 
perfect  if  only  the  child  were  here. 
Here,  at  last,  is  the  hnsband  who 
has  never  left  her  heart,  and  a 
great  peace  lights  np  the  languid 
eyes.  This  is  home.  She  speaks 
with  passionate  energy : — 

'The  sainted  soul  of  a  dead,  mangled 

wretch 
Who  writhed  upon  the  wheel  until  God 

took  him, 
So  scans  at  first  the  shining  walls  of 

hearen — 
Tishomel  home  1  home!' 

Home,  with  husband  and — ^no  more. 
She  slowly  speaks  again : — 

'If  I  should  call  a  name,   a  precious 

name — 
Yea,  I  will  speak  it ;  though  the  utter- 
ance 
Dispel  the  vision  of  mj  home,  111  speak 
it.' 

And  very  softly  she  murmurs  the 
name  of  the  little  one  who  in  the 
dear  old  days  lighted  the  home 
with  joy: — 

*  Harry  I  my  little  Harry ! 

Saints  and  angels!  methonght  I  heard 
the  patter  of  small  feet.' 

And  the  mother's  ear  has  not  de- 
oeiyed  her  heart  The  child  is 
aUye,  and  standing  wonderingly 
before  the  mother  who  has  been 
away  so  long.  Can  it  be,  indeed, 
that  hers  is  such  i)erfect  bliss,  or  is 
this  some  sweet  dream? 

'  God  I  if  I  sleep,  oh  let  me  sleep  for 

ever  I 
If  I  he  mad,  let  madness  be  mj  heaven 
To  all  eternity  I 

Oh  !  my  lost  treasure,  darling  angel ! 
Dost  know  thy  mother?  And  thou  art 

not  dead  I 
I  will  not  reason — simply  I  believe. 
Shore.   I    told   thee,  Jane,    our    child 

was  dead,  for  then 
There  was  a  gulf  between  thy  chUd  and 

thee; 


But  now  that  thou  hast  battled  through 
the  waves 

And  reached  the  happy  headland  Inno- 
cence, 

Thy  child  awaits  thee.' 

This  play  has  been  acted,  I  be- 
lieve, with  much  success,  though  I 
do  not  know  by  whom,  in  the 
north  of  England.  I  have  not  seen 
it;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
this  concluding  scene  without  being 
deeply  moved.  To  speak  critically, 
however,  the  language  is  not  well 
sustained,  though  there  are  many 
points  of  intense  power.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  last  speech  of  tho 
heroine,  for  example,  is  admirable 
in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Shore's  ideas 
of  insooence  are  possibly  ill-de- 
fined; and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  construction  of  the  work  would 
not  seem  faultless  in  representation 
— to  judge  this  from  simply  read- 
ing a  play  is  almost  impossible. 
If  we  could  once  bring  ourselves 
to  accept  Mr.  Wills's  Jane  Shore> 
the  dnwia  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
effective. 

'  Marie  Stuart,'  produced  a  couple 
of  years  since,  at  the  Princess's, 
was  not  by  any  means  in  Mr.  Wills's 
best  manner.  There  were  fine 
passages  in  it,  but  there  was  no 
great  interest,  nothing  to  carry  on 
the  attention  from  one  scene  ta 
another;  no  climax  was  aimed 
at,  and  none  was  reached.  I 
hardly  think  that  an  actress  of 
talent  could  have  made  the  play 
successful ;  and  the  principal  cha- 
racter was  allotted  to  Mrs.  Bousby^ 
who  is  not  an  actress  of  talent. 
Mr.  Bousby  appeared  to  have  mo- 
delled his  idea  of  John  Enox  upon 
a  study  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  pantaloon;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Harcourt  was  much  too 
mature  and  unromantic  to  form 
an  adequate  representative  of  the 
poet  OhiuBtelard. 

Unworthy  interpretation  must 
be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Buckin- 
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ham'  at  the  Olympic.  The  Fari- 
tan  party^  hitter  at  the  hrilliant 
suooesB  of  '  OharleB  L/  comhined 
all  their  forces  to  ahnse  the  play, 
and  vehemently  qnoted  Oarlyle.  In 
49eTeral  of  the  criticisms  the  drama, 
AS  a  drama,  was  neglected,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  critics  put  forth 
to  try  and  prove  that  Mr.  Wills  had 
perverted  history  altogether.  Mr. 
Wills,  however,  boldly  prefaced  his 
work  with  the  assertion  that  he  had 
adhered  with  scmpnlons  fidelity 
to  historical  facts,  except  in  a  few 
trifling  particnlars,  snch  as  the 
artifice  of  Buckingham  to  win 
Mary  Fairfax  instead  of  Elizabeth 
Cromwell ;  as  also,  in  the  end  of 
the  play,  where  the  Duke  is 
brought  for  execution  to  White- 
hall, the  fact,  of  course,  being  that 
the  Duke  was  in  the  Tower  when 
Cromwell  died.  Anti-royalists  ex- 
claimed that  Mr.  Wills  had  in- 
vented the  legend  of  Cromwell 
desiring  that  a  child  of  his  should 
wed  the  Duke;  they  loudly  pro- 
tested that  the  Protector  had 
never  failed  in  strategy  or  courage, 
and  that  until  Mr.  Wills  arose 
none  had  ever  called  Cromwell 
avaricious;  and  the  author,  col- 
lecting the  charges  against  him- 
self, simply,  as  before,  quoted  his 
Authorities — which  were  nume- 
rous ;  told  the  true  story  of 
Naseby,  and  of  course,  not  profess- 
ing to  have  been  chronologically 
and  minutely  accurate,  defended 
his  position  to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Neville  attempted  the  part 
of  Buckingham,  but  made  little  of 
An  exceedingly  fine  character.  The 
easy  dignity,  the  frank  nobility 
of  Oeorge  Yilliers  were  wanting. 
Louis  XIV.  declared  that  the  Duke 
was  the  finest  gentleman  he  had 
ever  seen ;  and  writers  have  waxed 
-enthusiastic  on  the  grace  and  charm 
of  his  manner,  which  did  not 
make  themselves  apparent  in  Mr. 
Neville's  impersonation.  The  fe- 
male parts  were  not  satisfactorily 


sustained;  and  Mr.  Creswick's 
Cromwell  fell  short  of  the  mark. 

Much  of  the  verse  is  extremely 
fine ;  and  I  may  quote  the  speeches 
of  Cromwell  and  of  the  Duke, 
when  the  former  finds  that  Buck- 
ingham, instead  of  wedding  Eliza- 
beth, has  induced  her  to  aid  him 
in  marrying  Mary  Fairfax.  Crom- 
well joyously  snatches  aside  the 
bride's  veil,  but  instead  of  his 
daughter's  face,  he  is  amazed  and 
infuriated  to  find  Mary's;  and 
Elizabeth,  overcome,  falls  sense- 
less. Elizabeth  has  loved  Buck- 
ingham, and  her  father  fears  that 
the  shock  may  break  her  heart 

He  speaks : — 


I  will  requite 


This  business   in  full   measure   to   thy 

bosom  I 
This  is  thy  sentence :  Whilst  she  pines 

and  withers 
Thou,  too,  shalt  pine  and  rot  in  deepest 

dungeon ; 
As  she  shall  droop,  so  shalt  thou  droop 

and  wither  I 
If  she  shall  die — that  day  she  dies  for 

love 
Thou  diest   for  treason!    {To  guards) 

Seize  him:  to  the  Tower!' 

And  Buckingham  replies  proudly : 

*  I  do  not  plead  with  thee  against  this 
sentence ; 

But,  tyrant,  trust  me  thon  shalt  share 
it  too. 

I  do  condemn  thee  also  to  a  dungeon. 

Tremble  by  day — thy  palace  is  a  dun- 
geon 

Whose  gaoler,  Fear,  shall  keep  the 
golden  key 

And  people  every  shadow  with  assassins ! 

Tremble  by  night — thy  chamber  is  a 
dungeon : 

The  winds  shall  hiss  at  thee  their  shrill 
indictment — 

The  rain  shall  seem  to  thee  a  nation's 
tears! 

The  household  fire,  which  cheers  the 
innocents, 

Shall  take  the  semblance  of  red  auto- 
graphs 

Signing  the  hideous  death-warrant 
again! 

Thy  murdered  master's  melancholy  eyes 

Shall  open  in  thy  dreams  with  mute 
reproach. 
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Bitter  remorse    shall   raven  on  thine 

heart, 
And  mocking    fiends  say  ''Amen"  to 

thy  prayers  I 
Waste  thou  and  pine  nntil  we  meet 

again  I 
Cromwell.    Gag    him  or    strike    him 

dead — away  with  him  I' 

The  limitB  of  my  space  narrow, 
and  I  must  finish  the  notice  of  a 
work  which  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  I  can  bestow  npon  it, 
only  commenting    on    the    most 
dramatic  scene  which    ends  the 
play.    Oromwell  is  at  the  point  of 
death.      Almost  with  his  latest 
effort  he  had  signed  the  Pake's 
death-warrant    (here    Mr.    Wills 
takes  poetic  licence,  for  the  war- 
rant was  neyer  drawn  up),  and 
the  Puritan  soldiers  wait  to  exe- 
cute   the   sentence.      Mary — the 
Duchess-r-has  obtained  a  pardon 
from  Richard  Oromwell,  but  that 
is  of  course  unavailing  while  the 
Protector  breathes;    and,  haying 
cheered  his  wife  by  professing  that 
her  pardon  will  save  him,  and  sent 
her  away  rejoicing,  the  Duke  pre* 
pares  for  death.    He  mounts  the 
scaffold,  where    grimly  awaiting 
him  is  the  masked  executioner, 
and  with  a  few  words  of  farewell, 
bravely  spoken,  lays  his  head  on 
the  block.    The  axe  is  raised.    In 
a  moment  its  sharp  edge  will  fall 
xmtil  the  fatal  block  is  notched, 
when  a  gun  is  heard,  and  the  bell 
of  St  Paul's  booms  out  soleBmly 
— Cromwell  is  dead,  and  Richard's 
pardon,  which    Fidrfax,  rushing 
into  the  room,  throws  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  is  valid,  and 
Buckingham  rises  to  the  world 
again.     The  lurid  thundercloud 

has  lifted: 

« lol 

A  sunny  blazonry  floods  down  the  streets. 
Hear  ye  my  vision — 


IVe   touched  the  very  confines  of  the 

grave, 
And  I  bring  back  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
See  I  the  young  king  comes  back  to  claim 

his  own. 
The  streets  are  lined  with  loyalty ;  the 

light 
Upon  the  front  of  every  house  is  smiles. 
He  comes  I    He  comes!    The  shoutings 

of  his  welcome, 
Like  the  white  foam  on  a  proud  vessel's 

prow, 
Cleave  at  his  progress,  and  joy  stretches 

after 
As  the  wide  road  of  foam  in  a  ship's 

wake. 
Uncover,   those   who    love   him,    shtut 

**  Long  live  King  Charles  I" ' 

The  good  luck  which  found 
Mr.  Wills  so  splendid  a  represen- 
tative of  the  martyr  King,  stood 
by  him  in  'The  Man  o'  Airlie,' 
which  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  has  in- 
terpreted with  consummate  art. 
There  has  been  seen  upon  the 
modem  stage  no  finer  i)erformance 
than  that  of  this  admirable  actor 
in  the  last  act  of  this  most  i)athe- 
tic  play.  In  '  Eugene  Aram'  there 
was,  as  there  invariably  is  in  the 
author's  works,  some  noble  pas- 
sages ;  but  the  play  was  practically 
a  monologue,  and  probably  the 
author  did  not  pursue  an  unguided 
course  in  its  arrangement. 

For  the  elevation  of  the  modem 
drama  Mr.  Wills  has  done  much. 
He  has  never  condescended  to 
I)ander  to  a  depraved  taste,  but 
has  given  artistic  work,  pure  and 
healthy  without  exception.  Ru- 
mour speaks  well  of '  NeU  G  wynne,' 
and  I  trust  that  in  this  case 
rumour  may  speak  truly.  That 
there  is  briUiant  success  and 
lasting  fame  in  store  for  the 
reaUy  great  writer  of  whom  I 
have  given  this  hasty  review,  I 
fimily  believe  and  cordially  hope. 

'  Peyton  Wmt.' 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

FBOM  MOSOOW   TO  KIJNI-NOYGOBOD. 


THE  distance  between  Moscow 
and  Irkutsk,  aboat  to  be 
trayersed  by  Michael  Strogoff,  was 
iire  thousand  two  hundred  versts. 
Before  the  telegraph  wire  extended 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Siberia,  the 
despatch  service  was  performed  by 
couriers,  those  who  travelled  the 
most  rapidly  taking  eighteen  days 
to  get  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk. 
But  this  was  the  exception,  and 
the  journey  through  Asiatic  Bussia 
usually  occupied  from  four  to  five 
weeks,  even  though  every  available 
means  of  transport  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Czar's  mes- 
sengers. 

Michael  Strogoff  was  a  man 
who  feared  neither  frost  nor  snow. 
He  would  have  preferred  travel- 
ling during  the  severe  winter  sea- 
son, in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form the  whole  distance  by  sleighs. 
At  that  period  of  the  year  the 
difficulties  which  all  other  means 
of  locomotion  present  are  greatly 
diminished,  the  wide  steppes  being 
levelled  by  snow,  while  there  are 
no  rivers  to  cross,  but  simply 
sheets  of  glass,  over  which  the 
sleigh  glides  rapidly  and  easily. 

Perhaps  certain  natural  pheno- 
mena are  most  to  be  feared  at  that 
time,  such  as  long-continuing  and 
dense  fogs,  excessive  cold,  fearfully 
heavy  snow-storms,  which  some- 
times envelop  whole  caravans  and 
cause  their  destruction.  Hungry 
wolves  also  roam  over  the  plain  in 
thousands.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Michael  Strogoff  to 
face  these  risks;  for  during  the 


winter  the  Tartar  invaders  would 
have  been  stationed  in  the  towns, 
their  marauding  bands  would  not 
be  overrunning  the  steppes,  any 
movement  of  the  troops  would  have 
been  impracticable,  and  he  could 
consequently  have  more  easily  per- 
formed his  journey.  But  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  choose  either 
his  own  weather  or  his  own  time. 
Whatever  were  the  circumstances, 
he  must  accept  them  and  set  out. 

Such  were  the  difficult!^  which 
Michael  Strogoff  boldly  confronted 
and  prepared  to  encounter. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  not 
travel  as  a  courier  of  the  Czar 
usually  would.  No  one  must  even 
suspect  what  he  really  was.  Spies 
swarm  in  a  rebellious  country; 
let  him  be  recognised,  and  his 
mission  would  be  in  danger.  Also, 
while  supplying  him  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  yas  suffi- 
cient for  his  journey,  and  would 
facilitate  it  in  some  measure,  G^ 
neral  Eissoff  had  not  given  him 
any  document  notifying  that  he 
was  on  the  Emperor's  service, 
which  is  the  Sesame  par  excellence. 
He  contented  himself  with  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  *  podorojna.' 

This  podorojna  was  made  out  in 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Eorpanoff, 
merchant,  living  at  Irkutsk.  It 
authorized  Nicholas  Eorpanoff  to 
be  accompanied  if  requisite  by  one 
or  more  persons,  and,  moreover,  it 
was,  by  special  notification,  made 
available  in  the  event  of  the  Mus- 
covite government  foroidding  na- 
tives of  any  other  countries  to 
leave  Bussia. 

Y  2 
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The  podorojna  is  simply  a  per- 
mission to  take  post-horses;  but 
Michael  Strogoff  was  not  to  ase  it 
unless  he  was  snre  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  not  excite  suspi- 
cion as  to  his  mission,  that  is  to 
say,  whilst  he  was  on  European 
territory.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  Siberia,  whilst  trayersing 
the  insurgent  provinces,  he  would 
have  no  power  over  the  relays, 
either  in  the  choice  of  horses 
in  preference  to  others,  or  in 
demanding  conveyances  for  his 
personal  use ;  neither  was  Michael 
Strogoff  to  forget  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  courier,  but  a  plain  mer- 
chant, Nicholas  Eorpanoff,  travel- 
ling from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  and, 
as  such,  exposed  to  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  an  ordinary  journey. 

To  pass  imknown,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  bat  to  pass  somehow  or 
other,  such  were  the  directions  he 
had  received. 

Thirty  years  previously,  the 
escort  of  a  traveller  of  rank  con- 
sisted of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred mounted  Cossacks,  two  hun- 
dred foot-soldiers,  twenty-five 
Baskir  horsemen,  three  hundred 
camels,  four  hundred  horses, 
twenty-five  waggons,  two  portable 
boats,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
All  this  was  requisite  for  a  journey 
in  Siberia. 

Michael  Strogoff,  however,  had 
neither  cannon,  nor  horsemen,  nor 
foot-soldiers,  nor  beasts  of  burden. 
He  would  travel  in  a  carriage  or 
on  horseback,  when  he  could ;  on 
foot,  when  he  could  not. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  over  the  first  fifteen  hun- 
dred versts,  the  distance  between 
Moscow  and  the  Bussian  frontier. 
Railroads,  post-carriages,  steam- 
boats, relays  of  horses,  were  at 
every  one's  disposal,  and  coose- 
quently  ^t  the  disposal  of  the 
courier  oi  the  Czar. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  July,  having  doffed  his 


uniform,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  dressed  in  the  simple  Rus- 
sian costume,  tightly  fitting  tunic, 
the  traditional  belt  of  the  Moujik, 
wide  trousers,  gartered  at  the 
knees,  and  high  boots,  Michael 
Strogoff  arrived  at  the  station  in 
time  for  the  first  train.  He  carried 
no  arms,  openly  at  least,  but  under 
his  belt  was  hidden  a  revolver, 
and  in  his  pocket,  one  of  those 
large  knives,  resembling  both  a 
cutlass  and  a  yataghan,  with  which 
a  Siberian  hunter  can  so  neatly 
disembowel  a  bear,  without  injur- 
ing its  precious  fur. 

A  crowd  of  travellers  had  col- 
lected at  the  Moscow  station.  The 
stations  on  the  Russian  railroads 
are  much  used  as  places  for  meet- 
ing, not  only  by  those  who  are 
about  to  proceed  by  the  train,  but 
by  friends  who  come  to  see  them 
off.  It  indeed  resembles,  from 
the  variety  of  characters  assembled, 
a  small  News  Exchange. 

The  train  in  which  Michael  took 
his  place  was  to  set  him  down  at 
Nijni-Novgorod.  There  termi- 
nated, at  that  time,  the  iron  road 
which,  uniting  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg,  will  eventually  con- 
tinue to  the  Russian  frontier.  It 
was  a  journey  of  about  four  hun- 
dred versts,  and  the  train  would 
accomplish  it  in  ten  hours.  Once 
arrived  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  Strogoff 
would,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  take  the  land  route  or  the 
steamer  on  the  Volga,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Ural  Mountains  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Michael  Strogoff  ensconced  him- 
self in  his  comer,  like  a  worthy 
citizen  whose  affairs  go  well  with 
him,  and  who  endeavours  to  kill 
time  by  sleep. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  compartment,  he  slept 
with  one  eye  open,  and  listened 
with  both  his  ears. 

In  fact,  rumour  of  the  rising  of 
the  Kirghiz  hordes,  and  of    the 
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Ural,  and  those  merchants  seemed 
to  fear  lest  the  goTemment  should 
be  led  to  take  oertain  restrictiye 
measnres,  especially  in  the  pro- 
yinces  bordering  on  the  frontier — 
measures  from  which  trade  would 
certainly  snffer. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  those 
selfish  indiTidnals  thought  only  of 
the  war,  that  is  to  say,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  reyolt  and  the  struggle 
against  the  inyasion,  from  the 
single  point  of  view  of  their 
threatened  interests.  The  pre* 
sence  of  a  priyate  soldier,  clad  in 
his  uniform — and  the  importance 
of  a  uniform  in  Russia  is  great — 
would  haye  certainly  been  enough 
to  restrain  the  merchants'  tongues. 
But  in  the  compartment  occupied 
by  Michael  Strogoff,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  eyen  be  suspected 
of  being  a  military  naan,  and  the 
Czar's  courier  was  not  the  person 
to  betray  himself.  He  listened, 
then. 

'  They  say  that  carayan  teas 
are  up,'  remarked  a  Persian,  known 
by  his  cap  of  Astrakhan  for,  and 
his  ample  brown  robe,  worn  thread- 
bare by  use. 

'  Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  teas  fall- 
ing,' answered  an  old  Jew  of  sullen 
aspect.  '  Those  in  the  market  at 
Nijni-Noygorod  will  be  easily 
cleared  off  by  the  West;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  won't  be  the  same 
with  Bokhara  carpets.' 

'What!  are  you  expecting  goods 
from  Bokhara?'  asked  the  Persian. 

'  No,  but  from  Samarcand,  and 
that  is  eyen  more  exposed.  The 
idea  of  reckoning  on  the  exports 
of  a  country  in  which  the  khans 
are  in  a  state  of  reyolt  from  £[hiya 
to  the  Chinese  frontier !' 

'Well,'  repHed  the  Persian,  'if 
the  carpets  do  not  arriye,  the 
drafts  will  not  arriye  either,  I 
suppose.' 

'  And  the  profits.  Father  Abra- 
ham!' exclaimed  the  little  Jew, 
'  do  you  reckon  them  as  nothing  ?' 


'Tou  are  right,'  said  another 
trayeller;  'goods  from  Central 
Asia  run  a  great  risk  of  failing  in 
the  market,  and  it  will  be  the 
same  with  the  Samarcand  carpets 
as  with  the  wools,  tallow,  and 
shawls  from  the  East.' 

'Why,  look  out,  little  father/ 
said  a  Russian  trayeller,  in  a  ban- 
tering tone;  'you'll  grease  your 
shawls  terribly  if  you  mix  theqi 
up  with  your  tallow.' 

'That  amuses  you,'  sharply 
answered  the  merchant,  who  had 
little  relish  for  that  sort  of  joke. 

'  Well,  if  you  tear  your  hair,  or 
throw  ashes  on  your  head,'  replied 
the  trayeller,  'will  that  change 
the  course  of  eyents?  No;  no 
more  than  the  course  of  the  Ex- 
change.' 

'One  can  easily  see  that  you 
are  not  a  merchant,'  obseryed  the 
little  Jew. 

'  Faith,  no,  worthy  son  of  Abra- 
ham! I  sell  neither  hops,  nor 
eider-down,  nor  honey,  nor  wax, 
nor  hemp-seed,  nor  salt  meat,  nor 
cayiare,  nor  wood,  nor  wool,  nor 
ribbons,  nor  hemp,  nor  flax,  nor 
morocco,  nor  furs.  .  .  .' 

'  But  do  you  buy  them  ?*  asked 
the  Persian,  interrupting  the  tra- 
yeller's  list 

'  Ab  little  as  I  can,  and  only  for 
my  own  priyate  use,'  answered  the 
other,  with  a  wink. 

'  He's  a  wag,'  said  the  Jew  to 
the  Persian. 

'Or  a  spy,'  replied  the  other, 
lowering  his  yoice.  'We  had 
better  take  care,  and  not  speak 
more  than  necessary.  The  police 
are  not  oyer-i)articular  in  these 
times,  and  you  neyer  can  know 
with  whom  you  are  trayelling.' 

In  another  comer  of  the  com- 
partment they  were  speaking  less 
of  mercantile  afiEiEurs,  and  more  of 
the  Tartar  inyasion  and  its  annoy- 
ing consequences. 

'  All  the  horses  in  Siberia  will 
be  requisitioned,'  said  a  trayeller. 
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^and  commtmication  betweeu  the 
different  proyinoes  of  Central  Asia 
will  become  yery  difficnlt' 

'Is  it  true/  asked  his  neigh- 
bour, 'that  the  Kirghiz  of  the 
middle  horde  haye  made  common 
canse  with  the  Tartars  ?' 

'So  it  is  said/  answered  the 
trayeller,  lowering  his  yoice ;  '  but 
who  can  flatter  themselyes  that 
they  know  anything  really  of  what 
is  going  on  in  this  country  ?' 

'  I  haye  heard  speak  of  a  con- 
centration of  troops  on  the  frontier. 
The  Don  Cossacks  haye  already 
gathered  along  the  course  of  the 
Volga,  and  they  are  to  be  opposed 
to  the  rebel  Kirghiz/ 

'  If  the  Kirghiz  descend  the 
Irtish,  the  route  to  Irkutsk  will 
not  be  safe/  obseryed  his  neigh- 
bour. '  Besides,  yesterday  I  wanted 
to  send  a  telegram  to  Krasnoiarsk, 
and  it  could  not  be  forwarded.  Ifs 
to  be  feared  that  before  long  the 
Tartar  columns  will  haye  isolated 
Eastern  Siberia.' 

'In  short,  little  father/  con- 
tinued the  first  speaker,  'these 
merchants  haye  good  reason  for 
being  uneasy  about  their  trade 
and  transactions.  After  requisi- 
tioning the  horses,  they  will  re- 
quisition the  boats,  carriages, 
eyery  means  of  transport,  xmtil 
the  time  will  come  when  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  take  eyen  one 
fitep  throughout  all  the  empira' 

'I'm  much  afraid  that  the 
Nijni-Noygorod  fair  won't  end  as 
brilliantly  as  it  has  began,'  re- 
sponded the  other,  shaking  his 
head.  'Bat  the  safety  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Russian  territory 
before  eyerything.  Business  is 
only  business.' 

If  in  this  compartment  the  sub- 
ject of  conyersation  yaried  but 
little — ^nor  did  it,  indeed,  in  the 
other  carriages  of  the  train — in  all 
it  might  haye  been  obseryed  that 
the  talkers  used  much  circum- 
spection.   When  they  did  happen 


to  yenture  out  of  the  region  of 
facts,  they  neyer  went  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  diyine  the  intentions 
of  the  Musooyite  goyemment,  or 
eyen  to  criticise  them. 

This  was  especially  remarked 
by  a  trayeller  in  a  carriage  at  the 
front  part  of  the  train.  This 
person — eyidently  a  stranger — 
made  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and 
asked  numberless  qutotions,  to 
which  he  receiyed  only  eyasiye 
answers.  Eyery  minute  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  which  he  would 
keep  down  to  the  great  disgust  of 
his  fellow-trayellers,  he  lost  no- 
thing of  the  yiews  to  the  right. 
He  inquired  the  names  of  the  most 
insignificant  places,  their  position, 
what  were  their  commerce,  their 
manufactures,  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  ayerage  mor- 
tality, &c,  and  all  this  he  wrote 
down  in  a  note-book,  already  full 
of  memoranda. 

This  was  the  correspondent 
Alcide  Joliyet,  and  the  reason  of 
his  putting  so  many  insignificant 
questions  was,  that  amongst  the 
many  answers  he  receiyed,  he 
hoped  to  find  some  interesting  fact 
'for  his  cousin/  But,  naturally 
enough,  he  was  taken  for  a  spy, 
and  not  a  word  treating  of  the 
eyents  of  the  day  was  uttered  in 
his  hearing. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  he  could 
learn  nothing  in  relation  to  the 
Tartar  inyasion,  he  wrote  in  his 
note-book:  'Trayellers  of  great 
discretion.  Very  close  as  to  poli- 
tical matters/ 

Whilst  Alcide  Joliyet  noted  down 
his  impressions  thus  minutely, 
his  confrere,  in  the  same  train, 
trayelling  for  the  same  object,  was 
deyoting  himself  to  the  same  work 
of  obseryation  in  another  compart- 
ment. Neither  of  them  had  seen 
each  other  that  day  at  the  Moscow 
station,  and  they  were  each  igno- 
rant that  the  other  had  set  out  to 
yisit  the  scene  of  the  war.    Harry 
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Blount,  speaking  little,  but  liflten- 
ing  much,  had  not  inspiied  his 
companions  with  the  suspicions 
which  Alcide  Jolivet  had  aroused. 
He  was  not  token  for  a  spy,  and 
therefore  his  neighbours,  without 
constraint,  gossiped  in  his  pre- 
sence, allowing  themselyes  even 
to  go  farther  than  their  natural 
caution  would  in  most  cases  haye 
allowed  them.  The  correspondent 
of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph '  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
much  recent  eyents  preoccupied 
the  party  of  merchants  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Nijni-Noygorod, 
and  to  what  a  degree  the  commerce 
with  Central  Asia  was  threatened 
in  its  transit. 

He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to 
note  in  his  book  this  perfectly 
correct  observation  : 

'  My  fellow-travellers  extremely 
anxious.  Nothing  is  talked  of  but 
war,  and  they  speak  of  it,  with  a 
freedom  which  is  astonishing,  as 
having  broken  out  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Vistula.' 

The  readers  of  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph' would  not  fail  to  be  as 
well  informed  as  Alcide  Jolivet's 
'  cousin.' 

And  moreover,  as  Harry  Blount, 
seated  at  the  left  of  the  train,  only 
saw  one  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  hilly,  without  giving  himself 
the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  right 
side,  which  was  composed  of  wide 
plains,  he  added,  with  British  as- 
surance: 

'  Country  mountainous  between 
Moscow  and  Wladimir.' 

It  was  evident  that  the  Bussian 
government  purposed  taking  severe 
measures  to  guard  against  any 
serious  eventualities  even  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  The  re- 
bellion had  not  crossed  the  Siberian 
frontier,  but  evil  influences  might 
be  feared  in  the  Volga  provinces, 
so  near  to  the  country  of  the 
Kirghiz. 

The  police  had  as  yet  found  no 


traces  of  Ivan  Ogareff.  It  wa& 
not  known  whether  the  traitor,, 
calling  in  the  foreigner  to  avenge, 
his  personal  rancour,  had  rejoined 
Feofar-Ehan,  or  whether  he  was 
endeavouring  to  foment  a  revolt 
in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod,  which  at  this  time  of  year 
contained  a  population  of  such 
diverse  elements.  Perhaps  among 
the  Persians,  Armenians,  or  Kal- 
mucks, who  flocked  to  the  great 
market,  he  had  agents,  instructed 
to  provoke  a  rising  in  tiie  interior* 
All  this  was  possible,  especially  in 
such  a  ooimtry  as  Bussi'a.  In 
fact,  this  vast  empire,  of  4,740,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  does  not 
possess  the  homogeneousness  of 
the  states  of  Western  Europe. 
Amongst  the  many  nations  of 
which  it  is  composed,  there  exist 
necessarily  many  shades.  The 
Bussian  territory  in  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  America  extends  from  tho 
fifteenth  degree  east  longitude  to 
the  hundred  and  thirty-third  de- 
gree west  longitude,  or  an  extent 
of  nearly  two  hundred  degrees; 
and  from  the  thirty-eighth  south 
parallel  to  the  eighty-first  north 
parallel,  or  forty-three  degrees. 
It  contains  more  than  seventy 
millions  of  inhabitants.  In  it 
thirty  different  languages  are. 
spoken.  The  Sclavonian  race  pre- 
dominates, no  doubt,  but  there 
are  besides  Bossians,  Poles,  Lithu- 
anians, Courlanders.  Add  to  these 
Finns,  Laplanders,  Esthonians^ 
several  other  northern  tribes  with 
unpronounceable  names,  the  Per- 
miaks,  the  Germans,  the  Greeks^ 
the  Tartars,  the  Caucasian  tribes, 
the  Mongol,  Kalmuck,  Samoid, 
Kamtschatkan,  and  Aleutian 
hordes,  and  one  may  understand 
that  the  unity  of  so  vast  a  state 
must  haf e  been  difficult  to  main- 
tain, and  that  it  could  only  have 
been  the  work  of  time,  aided  by 
the  wisdom  of  many  successive 
rulers. 
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Be  that  aa  it  may,  Itoii  Ogareff  OgareC    The  government,  in  fact, 

had  hitherto  managed  to  escape  believed  it  to  be  certain  that  the 

all  search,  and  ver;  probably  be  traitor  had  not  jet  been  able  ta 

might   have  rejoined  the  Tartar  qnit  European  EuBaia.     If  there 

army.    Bat  at  every  station  where  appeared  cause  to  soapect  any  tra- 


the  train  stopped,  inspectors  came  Teller,  he  was  carried  off  to  explain 

forward  who  scmtinised  the  tra-  himself  at  the  police  station,  and 

Tellers  and  sabjected  them  all  to  a  in  the  meantime  the  train  went  on 

minut«  examination,  as,  by  order  its  way,  no  person  tronbling  bim- 

of  the  saperintendent  of  police,  self  about  the  unfortnnate  one  left 

theae  officials  were  seeking  Itkq  behind. 
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With  the  Bnesian  police,  which 
is  very  -arbitiary,  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  argae.  Military  rank 
is  conferred  on  its  emplpyes,  and 
ihey  act  in  military  fashion.  How 
can  any  one,  moreoyer,  help  obey- 
ing, unhesitatingly,  oiders  which 
emanate  from  a  monarch  who  has 
the  right  to  employ  this  formula 
at  the  head  of  his  ukase : — '  We, 
by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  Emperor  and 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias,  of 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Wladimir,  and  Nov- 
gorod, Czar  of  Easan  and  Astra- 
khan, Czar  of  Poland,  Czar  of 
Siberia,  Czar  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, Seignior  of  Pskov,  Prince 
of  Smolensk,  Lithuania,  Yolkynia, 
Podolia  and  Finland,  Prince  of 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland  and 
of  Semigallia,  of  Bialystok,  Earelia, 
Sougria,  Perm,  Yiatka,  Bulgaria, 
and  of  many  other  countries; 
Lord  and  sovereign  Prince  of  the 
territory  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  Tche- 
migoff,  Biazan,  Polotsk,  Bostov, 
Jaroslavl,  Bielozersk,  Oudoria, 
Obdoria,  Eondinia,  Yitepek,  and 
of  Mstislaf,  Grovernor  of  the  Hy- 
perborean Begions,  Lord  of  the 
countries  of  Iveria,  Eartalinia, 
Grouzinia,  Eabardinia,  and  Ar- 
menia, hereditary  Lord  and  Suze- 
rain of  the  Scherkess  princes,  of 
those  of  the  mountains  and  of 
others ;  heir  of  Norway,  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Stormam,  Ditt- 
marsen,  and  Oldenburg.'  A  pow- 
erful lord,  in  truth,  is  he  whose 
arms  are  an  eagle  with  two  heads, 
holding  a  sceptre  and  a  globe, 
surrounded  by  the  escutcheons  of 
I^ovgorod,  Wladimir,  Kiev,  Kasan, 
Astrakhan,  and  of  Siberia,  and  en- 
vironed by  the  collar  of  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew,  surmounted  by  a 
joyal  crown  I 

As  to  Michael  Strogoff,  his 
papers  were  in  order,  and  he  was, 
consequently,  free  from  all  x)olice 
supervision. 

At  the  station  of  Wladimir  the 
train  stopped  for  several  minutes. 


which  appeared  sufficient  to  enable 
the  correspondent  of  *  The  Daily 
Telegraph '  to  take  a  twofold  view, 
physical  and  moral,  and  to  form  a 
complete  estimate  of  this  ancient 
capital  of  Bussia. 

At  the  Wladimir  station  fresh 
travellers  entered  the  train. 
Among  others,  a  young  girl  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  door  of  the 
compartment  occupied  by  Michael 
Strogoff. 

A  vacant  place  was  found  oppo- 
site the  courier  of  the  Czar.  The 
young  girl  took  it,  after  placing 
by  her  side  a  modest  travelling- 
bag  of  red  leather,  which  seemed 
to  constitute  all  her  luggage. 
Then  seating  herself  with  down- 
cast eyes,  not  even  glancing  at  the 
fellow-travellers  whom  chance  had 
given  her,  she  prepared  for  a 
journey  which  was  still  to  last 
several  hours. 

Michael  Strogoff  could  not  help 
looking  attentively  at  his  newly- 
arrived  fellow-traveller.  As  she 
was  so  placed  as  to  travel  with 
her  back  to  the  engine,  he  even 
offered  her  his  seat,  which  she 
might  prefer  to  her  own,  but  she 
thanked  him  with  a  slight  bend 
of  her  graceful  neck. 

The  young  girl  appeared  to  be 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Her  head,  truly  charming, 
was  of  the  purest  Sclavonic  type — 
slightly  severe,  and  which  would, 
when  a  few  summers  should  have 
passed  over  her,  unfold  into  beauty 
rather  than  mere  prettiness.  From 
beneath  a  sort  of  kerchief  which 
she  wore  on  her  head  escaped  in 
profusion  light  golden  hair.  Her 
eyes  were  brown,  soft,  and  express- 
ive of  much  sweetness  of  temper. 
The  nose  was  straight,  and  at- 
tached to  her  pale  and  somewhat 
thin  cheeks  by  delicately  mobile 
nostrils.  The  lips  were  finely  cut, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  long 
since  forgotten  how  to  smile. 

The    young  traveller  was  tall 
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«nd  aprigM,  as  well  as  oonld  be  this  yoniig  girl  had  already  inf- 

Jn^«d  of  her  fignie  from  the  rerj  fered  in  the  post,  and  the  fatnre 

Bimple  and  ample  pelisse  that  go-  doabtless  did  not  present  itaelf  to 

Tered  her.    AlUiongh  she  was  still  her  in  glowing  coloara ;   but  it 

a  Tflry  yomig  girl  in  the  literal  vaa  none  the  less  certain  that  she 


sense  of  the  term,  the  development  had  known  how  to  stm^Ie,  and 

of  her  high  forehead  and  olearly-  that  she  had  lesolved  to  straggle 

■cat  features  gave  the  idea  that  she  still  with  the  trials  of  life.    Her 

was  the  possessor  of  great  moral  energy  was  evidently  both  prompt 

-ene^y — a  point  which  did  not  and  persiBtent,  and  her  oolmnesi 

«80Rpe  Michael  Strogo£  Evidently  nnalterable,  eren  nnder   cironm- 
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stances  in  which  a  man  would  be 
likely  to  giye  way  or  lose  his  self- 
command. 

Such  was  the  impression  which 
she  produced  at  first  sight  Mi- 
chael Strogoff,  being  himself  of  an 
energetic  temperament,  was  natu- 
rally struck  by  the  character  of 
her  physiognomy,  and  while  tak- 
ing care  not  to  cause  her  annoy- 
ance by  a  too  persistent  gaze,  he 
observed  his  neighbour  with  no 
small  interest.  The  costume  of 
the  young  trayeller  was  both  ex- 
tremely simple  and  appropriate. 
She  was  not  rich — that  could  be 
easily  seen ;  but  not  the  slightest 
mark  of  negligence  was  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  her  dress.  All  her  lug- 
gage was  contained  in  a  leather 
bag  under  lock  and  key,  and 
which,  for  want  of  room,  she  held 
on  her  lap. 

She  wore  a  long,  dark  pelisse, 
which  was  gracefully  adjusted  at 
the  neck  by  a  blue  tie.  Under 
this  pelisse,  a  short  skirt,  also 
dark,  fell  over  a  robe  which 
reached  to  the  ankles,  and  of 
which  the  lower  edge  was  orna- 
mented with  some  simple  em- 
broidery. Half-boots  of  worked 
lea];her,  and  thickly  soled,  as  if 
chosen  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
long  journey,  covered  her  small 
feet. 

Michael  Strogoff  fancied  that  he 
recognised,  by  certain  details,  the 
fashion  of  the  costume  of  Livonia, 
and  he  thought  that  his  neighbour 
must  be  a  native  of  the  Baltic 
provinces. 

But  whither  was  this  young  girl 
going,  alone,  at  an  age  when  the 
fostering  care  of  a  father,  or  the 
protection  of  a  brother,  are  consi- 
dered a  matter  of  necessity  ?  Had 
she  now  come,  after  an  already 
long  journey,  from  the  provinces 
of  Western  Eussia?  Was  she 
merely  going  to  N^'ni-Novgorod, 
or  was  the  end  of  her  travels  be- 
yond the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 


empire?  Would  some  relation, 
some  friend,  await  her  arrival  by 
the  train?  Or  was  it  not  more 
probable,  on  the  contrary,  that 
she  would  find  herself  as  much 
isolated  in  the  town  as  she  was 
in  this  compartment,  where  no 
one — she  must  think — appeared 
to  care  for  her?  It  was  pro- 
bable. 

In  fact,  the  effect  of  habits  con- 
tracted in  solitude  was  clearly 
manifested  in  the  bearing  of  the 
young  girl.  The  manner  in  which 
she  entered  the  carriage  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  journey,  the 
slight  disturbance  she  caused 
among  those  around  her,  the  care 
she  took  not  to  inconmiode  or  give 
trouble  to  any  one,  all  showed 
that  she  was  accustomed  to  be 
alone,  and  to  depend  on  herself 
only. 

Michael  Strogoff  observed  her 
with  interest,  but,  himself  re- 
served, he  sought  no  opportunity 
of  accosting  her,  although  several 
hours  must  elapse  before  the  arrival 
of  the  train  at  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Once  only,  when  her  neighbour — 
the  merchant  who  had  jumbled  to- 
gether so  imprudently  in  his  re- 
marks tallow  and  shawls — being 
asleep,  and  threatening  her  with 
his  great  head,  which  was  swaying 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other^ 
Michael  Strogoff  awoke  him  some- 
what roughly,  and  made  him  un- 
derstand that  he  must  hold  him- 
self upright  and  in  a  more  con- 
venient posture. 

The  merchant,  rude  enough  by 
nature,  grumbled  some  words 
against '  people  who  interfere  with 
what  does  not  concern  them,'  but 
Michael  Strogoff  cast  on  him  a 
glance  so  stern  that  the  sleeper 
leant  on  the  opposite  side,  and  re- 
lieved the  young  traveller  from  hift 
unpleasant  vicinity. 

The  latter  looked  at  the  young 
man  for  an  instant,  and  mute  and 
modest  thanks  were  in  that  look. 
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Sat  ft  cirounutukoe  occurred 
vhioh  gave  Michael  Strogoff  a 
just  id»  of  the  ohaiaoter  of  the 
maiden.  TirelTe  Teists  before  ar- 
riTing  at   the   station  of   Nijni- 


S33 

aboat,  crieB,  confusion,  general 
disordei  in  the  carriages,  anoh  was 
the  effect  at  fint  piodooed.  It 
was  to  be  feared  that  some  serious 
accident  had  happened.     Conse- 


NoTgorod,   at  a   sharp  curve  eof  qnentlf,  even  before  the  train  had 

the ,  iron  way,   the   train  expert-  stopped,  the  doors  were  opened, 

«nced  a  v6tj  Tiolent  shock.    Then,  and  the  panic-stricken  paasengers 

for  a  minute, it  ran  on  to  the  slope  thought  only  of  getting  ont  of  the 

of  an  embankment.  carriages  and  taking  refuge  on  the 

TtaTellers  more  or  less  shaken  line. 
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Michael  Strogoff  thought  in- 
stantly of  the  young  girl;  but, 
while  the  passengers  in  her  com- 
partment were  precipitating  them- 
selyes  ontside,  screaming  and 
straggling,  she  had  remained 
qnieiUy  in  her  place^  her  face 
scarcely  changed  by  a  slight 
pallor. 

She  •  waited — Michael  Strogoff 
waited  also. 

She  had  not  made  any  attempt 
to  leaye  the  carriage.  Nor  did  he 
moTe  either. 

Both  remained  quiet 

'A  determined  nature !'  thought 
Michael  Strogofil 

Howeyer,  all  danger  had  quickly 
disappeared.  A  breakage  of  the 
coupling  of  the  luggage-Tan  had 
first  caused  the  shock  to,  and  then 
the  stoppage  of,  the  train,  which 
in  another  instant  would  haye 
been  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 
embankment  into  a  bog.  There 
was  an  hour's  delay.  At  last,  the 
road  being  cleared,  the  train  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  half-past  eight  in 
the  eyening  arriyed  at  the  station 
of  Nyni-Noygorod. 

Before  any  one  could  get  out  of 
the  carriages,  the  inspectors  of 
police  presented  themselyes  at  the 
doors  and  examined  the  pas- 
sengers. 

Michael  Strogoff  showed  his 
podorojna,  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Eorpanoff.  He  had 
consequently  no  difficulty. 

As  to  the  other  trayellers  in  the 
compartment,  all  bound  for  Nyni- 
Noygorod,  their  appearance,  hap- 
pily for  tiiem,  was  in  nowise  sus- 
picious. 

The  young  girl,  in  her  turn,  ex- 
hibited, not  a  passport,  since  pass- 
ports are  no  longer  required  in 
Bussia,  but  a  permit  indorsed 
with  a  priyate  seal,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  of  a  special  cha- 
racter. The  inspector  read  the 
permit  with  attention.  Then, 
haying  attentiyely  examined  the 


person  whose  description  it  con- 
tained: 

'  Tou  are  from  Biga?'  he  said. 

'  Tes,'  replied  the  young  girl 

'  Tou  are  going  to  Irkut^  ?* 

'Yes.' 

'  By  what  route  ?* 

'  By  Perm.* 

'GoodP  replied  the  inspector. 
'Take  pare  to  haye  your  permit 
yis4d  at  the  police  station  of  Nij- 
ni-Noygorod.* 

The  young  girl  bent  her  head 
in  token  of  assent 

Healing  these  questions  and 
replies,  Michael  Strogoff  experi- 
enced a  mingled  sentiment  both 
of  surprise  and  pity.  What !  this 
young  girl,  alone,  journeying  to 
that  fur-off  Siberia,  and  at  a  time 
when,  to  its  ordinary  dangers, 
were  added  all  the  perils  of  an 
inyaded  country  and  one  in  a  state 
of  insurrection!  How  would  she 
reach  it  ?  What  would  become  of 
her? 

The  inspection  ended,  the  doors 
of  the  carriages  were  then  opened, 
but  before  Michael  Strogoff  could 
moye  towards  her  the  young  Li- 
yonian,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
descend,  had  disappeared  in  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  plat- 
forms of  the  railway  station. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  TWO  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NuNi-NoyooBOD,  Lower  Noygorod, 
situate  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Oka,  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  here  that  Michael 
Strogoff  was  obliged  to  leaye  the 
railway,  which  at  the  time  did 
not  go  beyond  that  town.  Thus, 
as  he  adyanced,  his  trayelling 
would  become  first  less  speedy  and 
then  less  safe. 

Nyni-Noygorod,  the  fixed  popu- 
lation of  which  is  only  from  thirty 
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to  thirty-fiye  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, contained  at  that  time  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand; 
that  is. to  say,  the  population  was 
increased  tenfold.  This  addition 
was  in  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brated fair,  which  was  held  within 
the  walls  for  three  weeks.  For- 
merly Makariew  had  the  benefit 
of  this  concourse  of  traders,  but 
since  1817  the  fair  had  been 
remoTed  to  N^'ni-NoTgorod. 

The  town,  dreary  enough  at 
most  times,  then  presented  a  truly 
animated  scene.  Six  different 
races  of  merchants,  European  and 
Asiatic,  were  fraternising  under 
the  congenial  influence  of  trade. 

Eyen  at  the  late  hour  at  which 
Michael  Strogoff  left  the  platform, 
there  was  still  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  two  towns,  separated 
by  the  stream  of  the  Volga,  which 
compose  Nijni-NoYgorod,  and  the 
highest  of  which  is  built  an  a  steep 
rock,andis  defended  by  one  of  those 
forts  called  in  Bussia  '  krenil.' 

Had  Michael  Strogoff  been 
obliged  to  stay  at  Nijni-NoYgorod, 
he  would  haye  had  some  trouble 
in  finding  an  hotel,  or  eyen  an 
inn,  to  suit  him.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  he  had  not  to  start  imme- 
diately, for  he  was  going  to  take 
a  steamer,  he  was  compelled  to 
look  out  for  some  lodging;  but, 
before  doing  so,  he  wished  to 
know  exactly  the  hour  at  which 
the  steamboat  would  start.  He 
went  to  the  office  of  the  company 
whose  boats  plied  between  N^ni- 
Noygorod  and  Perm.  There,  to 
his  great  annoyance,  he  found  that 
the  '  Caucasus ' — for  that  was  the 
boat's  name — ^^did  not  start  for 
Perm  till  the  following  day  at 
twelye  o'clock.  Seyenteen  hours 
to  wait  I  It  was  yery  yezations 
to  a  man  so  pressed  for  time. 
Howeyer,  he  resigned  himself  to 
circumstances,  for  he  neyer  sense- 
lessly murmured.  Besides,  the 
fact  was  that  no  telegue  or  ta- 


rantass,  berlin  or  postchaise,  nor 
horse  could  take  him  more  quickly 
either  to  Perm  or  Kasan.  It 
would  be  better,  then,  to  wait  for 
the  steamer,  a  mode  of  conyey- 
ance  far  more  rapid  than  any 
other,  and  which  would  enable 
him  to  regain  lost  time. 

Here,  then,  was  Michael  Strogoff 
strolling  through  the  town  and 
quietly  looking  out  for  some  inn 
in  which  to  pass  the  night.  How- 
eyer, he  troubled  himself  little  on 
this  score,  and,  but  that  hunger 
pressed  him,  he  would  probably 
haye  wandered  on  till  morning  in 
the  streets  of  Nyni-Noygorod.  He 
was  looking  for  supper  rather 
than  a  bed.  But  he  found  both 
at  the  sign  of  the  '  Oity  of  Con- 
stantinople.' There,  the  land- 
lord offenred  him  a  fairly  comfort- 
able room,  with  little  furniture,  it 
is  true,  but  which  was  not  with- 
out an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and 
portraits  of  a  few  saints  framed 
in  yellow  gauze. 

A  goose  filled  with  sour  stuffing 
swimming  in  thick  cream,  barley 
bread,  some  curds,  powdered  sugar 
mixed  with  cinnamon,  and  a  jug 
of  kwass,  the  ordinary  Bussian 
beer,  were  placed  before  him,  and 
sufficed  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  He 
did  justice  to  the  meal,  which  was 
more  than  could  be  said  of  his 
neighbour  at  table,  who,  haying, 
in  his  character  of  'old  belieyer' 
of  the  sect  of  Baskalniks,  made 
the  yow  of  abstinence,  rejected  the 
potatoes  on  the  dish  in  front  of 
him,  and  carefully  refrained  from 
putting  sugar  in  his  tea. 

His  supper  finished,  Michael 
Strogoff,  instead  of  going  up  to 
his  bedroom,  again  strolled  out 
into  the  town.  But,  although  the 
long  twilight  yet  lingered,  the 
crowd  was  already  dispersing, 
the  streets  were  gradually  becom- 
ing empty,  and  at  length  eyery 
one  retired  to  his  dwelling. 

Why  did  not  Michael  Strogoff 
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go  qnietly  to  bed^  as  wonld  haye 
seemed  more  reasonable  after  a 
long  railway  journey?  Was  he 
thinking  of  the  young  IdYonian 
girl  who  had  for  so  many  hours 
been  his  trayelling  companion? 
Haying  nothing  better  to  do,  he 
was  thinking  of  her.  Did  he  fear 
that,  lost  in  this  busy  city,  she 
might  be  exposed  to  insult  ?  He 
feared  so,  and  with  good  reason. 
Did  he  hope  to  meet  her,  and,  if 
need  were,  to  afford  her  protec- 
tion? No.  To  meet  would  be 
difficult  As  to  protection — what 
right  had  he 

'  Alone,'  he  said  to  himself, 
'alone,  in  the  midst  of  these 
wandering  tribes  I  And  yet  the 
present  dangers  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  those  she  must  undergo. 
Siberia !  Irkutsk !  I  am  about  to 
dare  all  risks  for  Bussia,  for  the 
Czar,  while  she  is  about  to  do 
so — For  whom  ?  For  what  ?  She 
is  authorized  to  cross  the  frontier  I 
And  the  country  beyond  is  in 
revolt!  The  steppes  are  full  of 
Tartar  bands !' 

Michael  Strogoff  stopped  for  an 
instant,  and  reflected. 

'Without  doubt,'  thought  he, 
'  she  must  have  determined  on 
undertaking  her  journey  before 
the  inyasion.  Perhaps  she  is  eyen 
now  ignorant  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. But  no ;  that  cannot  be,  for 
the  merchants  discussed  before 
her  the  disturbances  in  Siberia — 
and  she  did  not  seem  surprised. 
She  did  not  eyen  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation. She  must  haye  known 
it  then,  and,  though  knowing  it, 
she  is  still  resolute.  Poor  girl  I 
Her  motiye  for  the  journey  must 
be  urgent  indeed  1  Bui  though 
fihe  may  be  brave—and  she  cer- 
tainly is  so — her  strength  must 
fail  her,  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
dangers  and  obstacles,  she  will  be 
unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
such  a  journey.  Never  can  she 
Dass  Irkutsk  V 


Indulging  in  such  reflections, 
Michael  Strogoff  wandered  on  aa 
chance  led  him;  but,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  town,  he  knew 
that  he  could,  without  difficulty, 
retrace  his  steps. 

Having  strolled  on  for  about  an 
hour,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
against  the  wall  of  a  large  wooden 
cottage,  which  stood,  with  many 
others,  on  a  vast  open  space. 

He  had  scarcely  been  there  five 
minutes  when  a  hand  was  laid 
heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

'What  are  you  doing  here?' 
roughly  demanded  a  tall  and 
powerful  man,  who  had  ap- 
proached unperceived. 

'  I  am  resting,'  replied  Michael 
Strogoff. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  stay  all  night 
on  the  bench  ?'  asked  the  man. 

'  Tes,  if  I  feel  inclined  to  do  so,' 
answered  Michael  Strogoff,  in  a 
tone  somewhat  too  sharp  for  the 
simple  merchant  he  wished  to 
personate. 

'Oome  forward,  then,  that  I 
may  see  you,'  said  the  man. 

Michael  Strogoff,  remembering 
that,  above  aU  things,  prudence  was 
necessary,  instinctively  drew  back. 

'  It  is  not  necessary,'  he  replied ; 
and  he  calmly  stepped  back  ten 
paces  or  so. 

The  man  seemed,  as  Michael 
observed  him  well,  to  have  the 
look  of  a  Bohemian,  such  as  are 
met  at  fairs,  and  with  whom 
contact,  either  physical  or  moral, 
is  unpleasant.  Then,  as  he  looked 
more  attentively  through  the  dusk 
which  was  o(»ning  on,  he  per- 
ceived, near  the  cottage,  a  large 
caravan,  the  usual  travelling  dwel- 
ling of  the  Zingaris  or  gipsies 
who  swarm  in  Bussia  wherever  a 
few  copecks  can  be  obtained. 

As  the  gipsy  took  two  or  three 
steps  forward,  and  was  about  to 
interrogate  Michael  Strogoff  more 
closely,  the  door  of  the  cottage 
was  ODened.    He  could  just  see  a 
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wcHDAii,  who    advanced   qnickir,  Bmiling  at  the  epitbet  bestowed  on 

«nd  in  a  langaoge  which  Michael  him,  dreading  spies  as    he    did 

StrogofF  knew  to  be  a  mixtare  of  above  all  thiogs. 

the  Mongol  and  Siberian :  Bat  in   the    same  dialect,  al* 

'  Another  spy !'  she  said.     '  I^et  though  bis  accent  was  Yerj  dif- 


him  alone,  and  come  to  rapper,  ferent,  the  Bohemian  replied  in 

The  "paplnka""  is   waiting  for  words  which  signify : 

yon.'  '  Ton  are  right,  Sangarre  I     Bo- 

Kichael  Stiogoff  coold  not  help  sides,  we  start  to-morrow.' 

'  To-morrow  ?*     repeated      the 

•  A  kind  of  light  ™v>.  woman  in  a  tone  of  snipriae. 
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*  Yes,  Sangarre/  replied  the  Bo- 
hemian; 'to-morrow,  and  the 
Father  himself  sends  ns — ^where  we 
are  going !' 

Thereupon  the  man  and  woman 
entered  the  cottage,  and  carefollj 
closed  the  door. 

'Good I'  said  Michael  Strogoff, 
to  himself; '  if  these  gipsies  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood,  when  they 
speak  before  me,  they  had  betted 
use  some  other  Umguage/ 

From  his  Siberian  origin,  and 
because  he  had  passed  his  child- 
hood in  the  Steppes,  Michael 
Strogofif,  it  has  been  said,  under- 
stood almost  all  the  languages  in 
usage  from  Tartary  to  the  Sea  of 
Ice.  As  to  the  exact  signification 
of  the  words  exchanged  between 
the  gipsy  and  his  companion,  he 
did  not  trouble  his  head.  For 
why  should  it  interest  him  ? 

It  was  already  late  when  he 
thought  of  returning  to  his  inn  to 
take  some  repose.  He  followed, 
as  he  did  so,  the  course  of  the 
Volga,  whose  waters  were  almost 
hidden  under  the  countless  num- 
ber of  boats  floating  on  its  bosom. 

By  the  direction  of  the  riyer  he 
knew  the  spot  which  he  had  just 
left.  This  collection  of  caravans 
and  cottages  occupied  the  great 
square  in  which  was  held,  year  by 
year,  the  principal  market  of  Nijni- 
NoYgorod,  and  this  explained  the 
assemblage  in  the  square  of  these 
mountebanks  and  gipsies  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world. 

An  hour  after,  Michael  Strogoff 
was  sleeping  soundly  on  one  of 
those  Bussian  beds  which  always 
seem  so  hard  to  strangers,  and  on 
the  morrow,  the  17th  of  July,  he 
awoke  at  break  of  day. 

He  had  still  five  hours  to  pass 
in  Nijni-NoTgorod ;  it  seemed  to 
him  an  age.  How  was  he  to  spend 
the  morning  xmless  in  wandering, 
as  he  had  done  the  eyening  before, 
through  the  streets  ?  By  the  time 
he    had    finished    his    breakfast. 


strapped  up  his  bag,  had  his 
podorojna  inspected  at  the  police 
office,  he  would  haye  nothing  to 
do  but  start  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  lie  in  bed  after  the  sun 
had  risen,  so  he  rose,  dressed 
himself,  placed  the  letter  with  the 
imperial  arms  on  it  carefully  at 
the  bottom  of  its  usual  pocket 
within  the  lining  of  his  coat,  oyer 
which  he  fastened  his  belt;  he 
then  closed  his  bag  and  threw  it 
oyer  his  shoulder.  This  done,  he 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  '  City 
of  Constantinople,'  and  intending 
to  breakfast  on  the  bank  of  the 
Volga  near  the  wharf,  he  settled 
his  bill  and  left  the  inn.  By  way 
of  precaution,  Michael  Strogoff 
went  first  to  the  office  of  the 
steam-packet  company,  and  there 
made  sure  that  the  'Caucasus* 
would  start  at  the  appointed  hour. 
As  he  did  so,  the  thought  for  the 
first  time  struck  him  that,  siQce 
the  young  Liyonian  girl  was  going 
to  Perm,  it  was  yery  possible  that 
her  intention  was  also  to  embark 
in  the  '  Caucasus,'  in  which  case 
he  should  accompany  her. 

The  town  aboye  with  its  kremlin, 
whose  circumference  measures  two 
yersts,  and  which  resembles  that 
of  Moscow,  was  altogether  aban- 
doned. Even  the  goyernor  did 
not  reside  there.  But  if  the  town 
aboye  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead, 
the  town  below,  at  all  eyents,  was 
aliye. 

Michael  Strogoff,  haying  crossed 
the  Volga  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
guarded  by  mounted  Cossacks, 
reached  the  square  where  the 
eyening  before  he  had  fallen  in 
with  the  gipsy  camp.  This  was 
somewhat  outside  the  town,  where 
the  fair  of  Nijni-Noygorod  was 
held,  with  which  that  of  Leipzig 
itself  is  not  to  be  compared.  In 
a  yast  plain  beyond  the  Volga  rose 
the  temporary  palace  of  the  go- 
yemor-general,  where  by  imperial 
orders  that  great  functionary  re- 
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fdded  dnrmg  the  whole  of  the  f air^ 
which,  thanks  to  the  people  who 
composed  it,  required  an  eyer- 
watchful  sarreiUance. 

This  plain  was  now  ooyered 
with  booths  synunetrically  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leaye  ayennes  broad  enough  to 
411ow  the  crowd  to  pass  without  a 
•crush. 

Each  group  of  these  booths,  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  formed  a  se- 
parate quarter  particularly  dedi- 
cated to  some  special  branch  of 
commerce.  There  was  the  iron 
quarter,  the  furriers'  quarter,  the 
woollen  quarter,  the  quarter  of  the 
wood  merchants,  the  weayers' 
quarter,  the  dried  fish  quarter,  &c. 
Some  booths  were  eyen  built  of 
fancy  materials,  some  of  bricks  of 
tea,  others  of  masses  of  salt  meat — 
that  is  to  say,  of  samples  of  the 
^oods  which  the  owners  thus  an- 
nounced were  there  to  the  pur- 
chasers— a  singular,  and  some- 
what American,  mode  of  adyer- 
iisement. 

In  the  ayenues  and  long  alleys 
there  was  already  a  large  assem- 
bhige  of  people,  the  sun,  which  had 
risen  at  four  o'clock,  being  well 
aboye  the  horizon.  Russians,  Si- 
berians, Germans,  Cossacks,  Turco- 
mans, Persians,  Georgians,  Greeks, 
Turks,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  talking,  wrangling, 
haranguing,  and  bargaining. 
Eyerything  which  can  be  bought 
•or  sold  seemed  to  be  heaped  up  in 
this  square.  Porters,  horses,  ca- 
mels, asses,  boats,  carayans,  eyery 
description  of  conyeyance  that 
would  serye  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise  had  been  accumu- 
lated on  the  foir-groimd.  Furs, 
precious  stones,  silks.  Cashmere 
Bhawls,  Turkey  carpets,  weapons 
from  the  Caucasus,  gauzes  from 
Smyrna  and  Ispahan,  Tiflis  ar- 
mour, carayan  teas,  European 
l>ronzes,  Swiss  clocks,  yelyets  and 


silks  from  Lyons,  English  cottons, 
harness,  fruits,  yogetables,  mi- 
nerals from  the  Ural,  malachite, 
lapis-lazuli,  spices,  perfamee,  me- 
dicinal herbs,  wood,  tar,  rope, 
horn,  pumpkins,  watOT-melons,  dbc. 
All  the  products  of  India,  China, 
Persia,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  from 
America  and  Europe,  were  united 
at  this  comer  of  the  globe. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  truly  to 
portray  the  moying  mass  of  hu- 
man beings  surging  here  and 
there,  the  excitement,  the  con- 
fusion, the  hubbub;  demonstra- 
tiye  as  were  the  natiyes  and  the 
inferior  classes,  they  were  com- 
pletely outdone  by  their  yisltors. 
There  were  merchants  from  Central 
Asia,  who  had  occupied  a  year  in 
escorting  their  merchandise  across 
its  yast  plains,  and  who  would  not 
again  see  their  shops  and  count- 
ing-houses for  another  year  to 
come.  In  short,  of  such  import- 
ance is  this  fair  of  N^'ni-Noygorod, 
that  the  sum  total  of  its  transac- 
tions amounts  yearly  to  not:  less 
than  a  hundred  million  roubles.* 

On  one  of  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  quarters  of  this  tempo- 
rary city  were  numbers  of  mounte- 
banks of  eyery  description ;  harle- 
quins and  acrobats,  deafening  the 
yisitors  with  the  noise  of  their 
instruments  and  their  yociferous 
cries.  Gipsies  from  the  mountains 
telling  fortunes  to  the  credulous 
fools  who  are  eyer  to  be  found  in 
such  assemblies;  Zingaris  or  Tsi- 
ganes — a  name  which  the  Russians 
giye  to  the  gipsies  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Copts — 
singing  their  wildest  melodies  and 
dancing  their  most  original  dances; 
comedians  of  foreign  theatres  act- 
ing Shakespeare,  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  spectators  who  crowded  to 
witness  them.  In  the  long  ayenues 
the    bear    showmen  accompanied 

♦  About  15,720,000/.  sterling. 
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their  fonr-footed  dancen,  meDs-  gronnd,  as  on  the  deck  af  their 

gsries  leuanded  with  the  hoane  ressel,    imitatiDg    the    Mtkm    of 

criea  of  anim&lB   under   the  in-  roving,  gnided  by  the  stiok  of  the 

flnenoe  of  the  stinging  whip  or  muter  of  the  oioheetra,  the  Terit- 

led-hot  irons  of  the  tamer ;  and,  able  helmaman  <rf  thia  imaginaTj 

bendee  all  theae  nnmherleee  per-  Tewell 


formers,   in    the   middle  of   the  A     irhinudcal     and     pleoaing 

central  aqnare,  surronnded  by  a  caatcm! 

oiicle  four   deep  of    enthosiastio  Suddenly,  acoording  to  a  time- 

amatenrs,  was  a  band  of '  mariners  honoured  Dbservanoe  in  the  fair  of 

of    the  Volga,'   sitting   on    the  Nyni-NoTgorod,  above  the  heo^ 
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of  the  TBst  oonooiirse  a  flock  of 
birds  were  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  cages  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  to  the  spot  In 
jretum  for  a  few  copecks  charitably 
offered  by  some  good  people^  the 
bird-fanciers  opened  the  prison 
doors  of  their  captives,  who  flew 
ont  in  hundreds,  nttering  their 
Joyons  notes. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned 
■that  England  and  France,  at  all 
•eyents,  were  this  year  represented 
at  the  great  fair  of  Nijoi-NoY- 
^orod  by  two  of  the  most  distin- 
^oished  products  of  modern  civi- 
lisation, Messrs.  Harry  Blount  and 
Alcide  Jolivei 

Alcide  Jolivet,  an  optimist  by 
nature,  seemed  to  find  everything 
agreeable,  and  as  by  chance  both 
lodging  and  food  were  to  his  taste, 
he  jotted  down  in  his  book  some 
memoranda  particularly  favourable 
to  the  town  of  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Harry  Blount,  on  the  contrary, 
having  in  vain  himted  for  a  sup- 
per, had  been  obliged  to  find  a 
2esting-place  in  the  open  air.  He 
therefore  looked  at  it  all  from 
.another  point  of  view,  and  was 
preparing  an  article  of  the  most 
withering  character  against  a  town 
in  which  the  landlords  of  the  inns 
refused  to  receive  travellers  who 
only  begged  leave  to  be  flayed, 
*  morally  and  physically.' 

Michael  Strogoff,  one  hand  in 
his  pocket,  the  other  holding  his 
oherry- stemmed  pipe,  appeared 
the  most  indifferent  and  least  im- 
patient of  men;  yet,  from  a  certain 
•oontraction  of  his  eyebrows  every 
now  and  then,  a  careful  observer 
would  have  perceived  that  he  was 
burning  to  be  off. 

For  about  two  hours  he  had 
been  walking  about  the  streets, 
•only  to  find  himself  invariably  at 
the  fiEdr  again.  As  he  passed 
among  the  groups  of  buyers  and 
sellers  he  discovered  that  those 
^ho  came  from  countries  on  the 


confines  of  Asia  manifested  great 
uneasiness.  Their  trade  was  visibly 
suffering  from  it. 

Another  symptom  also  was  to 
be  remarked.  In  Bussia  military 
imiforms  appear  on  every  occa- 
sion. Soldiers  are  wont  to  mix 
freely  with  the  crowd,  the  police 
agente  being  almost  invariably 
aided  by  a  nimiber  of  Cossacks, 
who,  lance  on  shoulder,  keep  order 
in  the  crowd  of  three  hundred 
thousand  strangers. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  soldiers, 
Ck)ssacks  and  the  rest,  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  great 
market.  Doubtless,  a  sudden  or- 
der to  move  having  been  foreseen, 
they  were  restricted  to  their  bar- 
racks. 

Nevertheless,  though  no  scddiers 
were'  to  be  seen,  it  was  not  so  with 
their  officers.  Since  the  evening 
before,  aides-de-camp,  leaving  the 
governor's  i>alaoe,  galloped  in 
every  direction.  An  unusual 
movement  was  going  forward 
which  a  serious  state  of  affisdrs 
could  alone  account  for.  There 
were  innumerable  couriers  on  the 
roads  both  to  Wladimir  and  to 
the  Ural  Mountains.  The  ex- 
change of  telegraphic  despatohes 
between  Moscow  and  Si  Peters- 
burg was  incessant 

Michael  Strogoff  found  himself 
in  the  central  square  when  the 
report  spread  that  the  head  of 
police  had  been  summoned  by  a 
courier  to  the  palace  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. An  important  de- 
spatoh  from  Moscow,  it  was  said, 
was  the  cause  of  it. 

'  The  fur  is  to  be  closed,'  said 
one. 

*  The  regiment  of  Nijni-Novgo- 
rod  has  received  the  route,' declared 
another. 

'  They  say  that  the  Tartars  me- 
nace Tomsk  1' 

'  Here  is  the  head  of  police  I' 
was  shouted  on  every  side. 

A  loud  clapping  of  hands  was 
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sadden];  nised,  which  anbaided         'By  order  of  the  QoTemor  of 

by  Aagnee,  and  finally  wu  sno-  Nijoi-NoTgorod, 
ceeded  hj  abeolnte  Bileiioe.    Tho         '  1st  All  Bnasian  cmbjeotB  «i» 

headofpolioeairivedintheniiddle  foilnddea  to  quit  the    proTinoe 

of  the  oentral  square,  and  it  was  upon  any  pretext  whatsoerer. 


Been  by  all  that  he  held  in  hia  hand  '  2nd.  All  strangers  of  AsiatiD 

a  despatch.  origin   are   oommanded   to  leare 

Then,  in  a  load  Toioe,  he  read  the  prorinoe  within  twenty-four 

the  f<dlowing  annoanoements : —  hours.' 

{To  U  eontinttedJ) 
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LOVFS  SPELLING  BEE. 

ONE  balmy  eve  in  Phyllis'  bower 
With  Phyllis  at  my  knee, 
I  said,  *  My  dear,  be  you  my  Flower, 
And  I  will  be  your  Bee.' 

But  she  withstay'd  my  eager  arm, 

And  said, '  I  know  full  well 
YouVe  learned,  dear  Damon,  how  to  charm. 
But,  Damon,  can  you  spell  ?' 

I  rash  essayed  the  trial  new, 

And  she  with  finger  raised 
And  brow  severe  :  *  Your  faith  so  true, 

Your  faith  so  much  be-praised^ 

'  Spell  "  Faith," '  she  said.    And  I  began 

With  F,  and  faltered  A, 
Then  T  and  H.— '  O  foolish  man  T 

I  quickly  heard  her  say, 

'  To  hold  a  faith  without  an  "  eye  " — 

And  how  more  fooUsh  we^ 
We  women  who  will  waste  and  sigh 

For  faith  that  cannot  see.' 

Then  I  replied,  *  If  love  is  blind. 

Why  should  not  faith  be  so  ? 
For  true  love  hath  no  fault  to  find. 

Nor  faith  a  doubt  can  know. 

'  But,  Phyllis  dear,  my  spelling  flower, 

Tis  now  your  turn  to  prove. 
And  fitly  for  to  test  your  power, 

Come,  spell  me,  Phyllis,  Love  !* 

'  That  were  an  easy  word  to  spell,' 

She  cried  out  eagerly, 
And  said,  *  I  spell  my  love  with  L, 

And  U,  and  V,  and  E.' 

'  O  foolish  woman  !'  quick  I  cried, 

*  Not  O  ?'—But  lively  shame 
So  filled  her  face  that  joy  and  pride 

Forbade  the  words  of  blame. 

Around  my  neck  her  arms  she  flung, 

And  whispered  quietly, 
*  Your  O  is  nought,  but  without  *'  you  " 

All  love  were  nought  to  me.' 

W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
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HE  WOULD  BE  A  SOLDIER ! 

By  R.  Mountbney  Jeprson,  Author  of  *Tom  Bullkley  of  Lisbikoton/ 

*Tuifi  Girl  He  Left  Behind  Hih/  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  anticipation  and  preparation 
the  days  passed  quickly  away, 
and  it  was  now  nearly  time  for 
Verisopbt  to  obey  his  country's 
call  to  duty.  As  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration drew  near  he  became  the 
recipient  of  many  suitable  gifts 
from  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
relatiyes.  Many  of  these  presents 
were  handsome  and  costly,  but 
none  of  them  awakened  such 
heartfelt  gratitude  as  the  more 
simple  and  homely  souTenirs  from 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  Fanny 
worked  for  him  a  banner  screen 
emblazoned  with  the  family  arms, 
'  pieman  rampant '  and  '  son  of  a 
sea-cook  hompipant/  and  with 
the  motto  '  Semper  virens/  worked 
in  appropriately  coloured  silk; 
Garry  made  him  a  teapot  cosy, 
a  pair  of  slippers,  and  an  anti- 
macassar; Peter  presented  him 
with  his  translation,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  from  Caesar,  neatly 
bound  in  brown  paper;  and  the 
twins,  who  came  next,  pressed  on 
his  acceptance  their  little  all,  a 
small  hutch  containing  a  brace  of 
guinea-pigs. 

'Though  I  cannot  see  what 
possible  use  the  guinea-pigs  will 
be  to  Verisopht,'  reasoned  Mr. 
Boomershine  within  himself,  '  still 
it  is  better  to  let  the  twins  give 
what  they  prize  most  Liberality 
with  what  is  not  theirs  will  come 
easily  enough ;  but  liberality  with 
what  is  will  not  be  so  easily  ac- 
quired; and  the  quality  cannot 
be  encouraged  too  early.  If  I 
were  to  give  them  a  couple  of 
pounds  to  buy  some  little  present 
for  Yerisopht,  there  would  be  no 


real  generosity  on  their  part.  It 
would  merely  be  a  present  from 
me  through  them.  By  all  means 
then,'  observed  Mr.  Boomershine, 
as  he  buttoned  up  the  two  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  and  thought  of  the 
fruitful  source  of  dirt  and  tears 
that  would  depart  with  the  guinea- 
pigs — '  by  all  means,  then,  let  me 
foster  this  spirit  of  true  gene- 
rosity. The  only  worldly  pos- 
sessions to  which  the  younger 
members  of  my  family  may  be 
said  to  hold  undisputed  title  con- 
sist mainly  of  live  stock — rabbits, 
kittens,  and  silkworms ;  and  I  do 
think,'  argued  Mr.  Boomershine, 
as  he  recalled  the  oft-experienced 
sensation  of  treading  on  a  fine  fat 
silkworm,  or  sitting  on  a  lively 
kitten,  'this  would  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  implanting  in 
their  little  bosoms  the  germs  of 
true  generosity  —  that  is,  giving 
away  what  is  their  own.' 

Luckily  for  Verisopbt,  the  geoms 
were  not  planted,  for  the  'little 
bosoms,'  on  the  attempt  being 
made,  proved  too  hard  and  stony 
ground  for  the  operation. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
mise and  conjecture  throughout 
the  whole  family  as  to  what 
'  Aunt  Millicent's '  present  would 
be.  Aunt  Millicent  was  Mrs. 
Boomershine's  aunt,  a  Miss  Simpla 
She  was  thus  Verisopht's  great- 
aunt  She  was  also  his  godmother. 
She  was  also  a  spinster.  She  was 
also  rich.  Altogether,  then,  it 
was  expected  that  Aunt  Millicent 
would  come  down  handsome  on 
the  occasion.  On  this  supposition, 
the  carrier's  cart,  which  passed  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  drive,  was 
watched  every  evening  with  eager 
eyes.  It  never  deposited,  how- 
ever, any  predons  burden,  but 
either  went  on  its  way  unheeding, 
or  else  merely  stopped  to  deliver 
«ome  lowly  article  of  a  honsehold 
nature.  This  delay,  instead  of 
damping,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
flamed the  general  expectation  to 
«nch  a  pitch,  that  had  a  troop  of 
white  elephants,  laden  with  pre- 
dons  stones,  turned  into  the  drive, 
the  spectacle  would  have  excited 
but  little  astonishment  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  who 
would  at  once  have  attributed  it 
to  Aunt  Millicent's  generosity. 

At  last,  the  very  morning  before 
Verisophtwas  to  start,  the  post- 
man brought  a  letter  directed  to 
him  in  the  well-known  stiff  and 
minute  handwriting  of  Aunt  Milli- 
cent  The  family  were  at  break- 
fast, and  they  all  watched  Veri- 
sopht  with  breathless  interest. 
Here  was  the  present  at  last,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  herald  of  its  ap- 
proach! 

Yerisopht  opened  the  envdope 
carefuUy,  so  as  not  to  damage  the 
cheque  or  bank-note  for  a  fabu- 
lous amount  which,  doubtless, 
lurked  within.  But  neither  cheque 
nor  note  was  there. 

'Bead  it  out,  Verry,  my  boy,' 
said  Mr.  Boomershine,  composing 
himself  to  listen. 

Verry  obeyed. 

*  Deab  Yssisopht, 

'  You  are  going  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. For  my  own  part  I  would 
fiooner  you  had  been  a  tinker  or 
a  tailor,  as  those  paths  of  life,  if 
lowly,  are  yet  comparatively  free 
from  the  temptations  which  beset 
the  one  yon  have  chosen.  How- 
ever, though  not  approving  of 
your  dioic#,  I  have  the  same  affec- 
tion for  you  as  ever;  and  so 
strong  is  t&y  dedre  for  your  wd- 
toe,  that  the  gift  I  am  about  to 


confer  on  you  is  one  requiring  a 
great  sacrifice  on  my  part * 

'  '*  Great  sacrifice," '  thought  Mr. 
Boomershine,  '  why  it  must  be  an 
enormous  sum!'  and  the  tears  of 
gratitude  almost  stood  in  his  eye 
as  he  interpolated:  'Aunt  Milli- 
cent  is  a  thorough  Christian.  Al- 
though I  do  not  hold  with  her  in 
her  opinion  concerning  your  pro- 
fesdon,  still  I  will  say  this  of  her, 
nothing  can  stifle  her  generodty. 
Proceed,  Verry,  my  boy.' 

Verisopht  himself  was  vidbly 
affected  as  he  continued  : 

'  Now,  my  dear  Verry,  I  know 
you  will  value  my  present,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  donor,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  bird 
himself ' 

'The  whatf  asked  the  family, 
in  one  breath. 

'  The  bird,'  faltered  Verisopht 

'Proceed,'  said  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine, in  a  voice  hollow  and  weak. 

'  Yes,  Verisopht,  for  your  sake, 
I  am  about  to  part  with  what 
money  would  never  have  tempted, 
nor  violence  extorted,  from  me — 
my  grey  parrot.  Mentor.  And  I 
wiU  tell  you  why.  He  is  no  silly 
creature,  perpetually  inviting  at- 
tention to  his  own  beauty,  or  bid- 
ding maids  in  familiar  terms  to 
put  the  kettle  on  or  take  it  off 
again.  There  is  none  of  this  fool- 
ish levity  about  hiuL  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  for  years  to  teach  him 
a  choice  collection  of  moral  pre- 
cepts and  admonitions;  and  amidst 
those  temptations  to  which  your 
future  mode  of  life  will  expose 
you,  in  the  vortex  of  vain  fri- 
volities, amidst  the  ribald  jests 
and  the  ready  oaths  of  a  licentious 
soldiery,  his  peaceful  utterances 
will  fall  on  your  ears  with  a  sweet 
and  purifying  effect  You  will  re- 
cdve  him  by  a  special  messenger 
soon  after  you  get  this.  My 
heart  is  too  full  to  write  more. 
'  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

'  MiLLICBNT  SmPLX. 
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'  P.S.— I  have  jnst  parted  from 
him.  HiB  last  words  were,  "Be 
temperate  in  all  things."  He 
doubtlessly  alluded  to  my  grief. 
He  is  indeed  a  virtuous  bird. 
Take  care  of  him.  A  lump  of 
sugar  and  the  enunciation  of  his 
name,  ''Mentor/'  in  a  soothing  tone 
of  voice  will  bring  him  to  your 
finger.  Tou  might  occasionally 
hang  him  up  amongst  the  soldiers 
with  beneficial  results  to  them — 
poor  benighted  ones  I    Bless  you  1' 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Mentor 
arrived,  and  Yerisopht,  on  intro- 
ducing himself  to  'the  virtuous 
bird'  on  the  principles  given  in 
his  aunt's  postscript,  found  that 
he  not  only  came  to  his  finger 
with  surprising  alacrity,  but  also 
left  a  deep  mark  of  his  esteem 
upon  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Wx  will  not  dwell  on  the  parting 
between  Yerisopht  and  the  family. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  shed  a 
soldier's  tear  on  the  occasion ;  but 
that  he  did  do  so  red-hot  pincers 
will  not  extort  from  us.  We  will 
admit  that  for  the  first  few  miles 
of  the  railway  journey  up  to  Pad- 
dington  the  tip  of  his  nose  and 
his  eyelids  were  red,  but  farther 
than  that  we  will  not  go. 

Mr.  Boomershine  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  London,  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  him  fairly 
started  from  Waterloo  Station ;  for 
Yerisopht,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  had  al- 
ready evinced  a  surprising  apti- 
tude for  getting  into  wrong  trains, 
losing  his  ticket,  and  leaving  his 
property  behind  him. 

The  heavy  luggage  had  been 
forwarded  to  its  destination  by 
goods  train ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  our  hero's  baggage  formed  a 
very  imposing  pile.    Besides  the 


usual  portmanteaux  and  hat-boxes, 
there  were  dressing-bags,  despatch- 
boxes,  uniform-cases,  and  all  these, 
together  with  Mentor  in  his  cage, 
and  the  guinea-pigs  in  their  hutch, 
constituted  a  very  serious  impedi- 
ment to  rapid  locomotion.  The 
consequence  was  that  as  the  two 
cabs,  chartered  for  the  journey 
between  Paddington  and  Waterloo, 
crawled  in  at  one  end  of  the  latter 
station,  Verisopht's  train  graoefcdly 
glided  out  at  the  other.  This 
was  the  5  o'clock  train,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
until  the  8.30  one.  Losing  the 
train  was  provoking,  but  still 
there  was  one  thing  to  be  grateful 
for,  and  that  was,  it  afforded  Mr. 
Broomershine  ample  time  to  settle 
the  claims  of  the  cabmen  without 
that  injustice  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  done  them  in  the 
confusion  of  a  hurried  departure* 
The  feelings  of  one  of  these  hard- 
worked  and  virtuous  men  had 
been  outraged  by  Mentor,  who, 
from  his  position  on  the  roof  of 
the  cab,  had  uttered  certain  tem- 
perance doctrines  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  and  Mr. 
Boomershine  would  have  been  no 
tolerant  Christian  had  he  withheld 
the  half-guinea  demanded  as  com- 
pensation for  wounded  feelings. 
The  other  cabman,  too,  was  a 
worthy  fellow.  He  certsdnly  did 
admit  in  homely  language^— rough, 
honest  soul — ^that  his '  crock  might 
'a  come  along  a  bit  farster,  but  the 
fact  was  he  couldn't  find  it  in  'ia 
'eart  to  'it  'im,'  and,  alas,  the  scant 
remuneration  he  received  from  an 
ungenerous  public  would  not 
admit  of  his  buying  a  better  one. 
Base  indeed  that  mortal  who 
could  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
this,  and  the  appeal  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Boomershine's  waistcoat 
pocket. 

Nothing  could  now  exceed  the 
civility  of  the  porters  who  had 
witnessed  the  whole  transaction. 
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Indeed  they  quite  squabbled 
amongst  themselves,  mmple-min- 
ded  fellows,  for  the  honour  of 
carrying  Mr.  Boomershine's  lug- 
gage, and  crowded  round  with 
obsequious  cap-touchings  and  ciyil 
cries  of '  Where  to,  sir  ?* 

'Aldershot,'  replied  Mr.  Boo- 
meishine,  witii  a  pleasant  sort  of 
idea  that  they  took  him  for  a 
general,  trayelling  down  to  the 
camp  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp, 

llie  luggage  was  soon  labelled 
and  piled  up  to  await  the  next 
train,  and  Mr.  Boomershine  en- 
listed the  porters  in  the  cause  of 
its  safe  custody  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  recruit  is  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  was 
pleased  to  remark  that  there  was 
no  grasping  avarice  about  these 
men,  no  ostentatious  holding  out 
of  hands;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
each  received  his  remuneration  in 
an  unobtrusive  manner  that  made 
Mr.  Boomershine  quite  regret  that 
the  station-master,  who  stood  near, 
had  not  witnessed  their  delicacy 
of  feeling. 

The  object  was  now  to  while 
away  the  next  three  hours,  and, 
with  this  in  view,  Mr.  Boomershine 
and  Yerisopht  started  off  towards 
the  Strand.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
hour.  It  was  too  late  for  those 
calm  joys  afforded  by  the  Monu- 
ment, the  British  Museum,  and 
Si  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  too  early 
for  the  theatres  and  other  places 
of  amusement ;  so  the  business  on 
hand  resolved  itself  into  first 
doing  the  shop-windows  in  the 
Strand,  and  then  having  a  quiet 
dinner  at  the  Charing  Cross  HoteL 

When  they  had  satisfactorily 
concluded  this  last  act,  they  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  Waterloo 
Station,  and  here  they  found  a 
great  many  young  men,  all  smok- 
ing, laughing,  and  talking,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  platform, 
awaiting  the  departure  of  the 
There  was  a   something 


about  them  that  told  Yerisopht 
and  his  father  that  they  were 
young  officers  on  their  way  down 
to  Aldershot,  and,  amongst  others, 
they  particularly  noticed  one  who 
seemed  on  good  terms  with  him- 
self and  every  one  else.  There 
was  no  time,  however,  to  be 
wasted,  and  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  look  after  the  luggage. 
There  it  was,  a  goodly  pile.  But, 
consternation  1  where  was  Mentor  ? 

*They  sought  him  abore;  they  sought 

him  below ; 
They  sought  him  with  feelings  of  grief 
and  of  woe.' 

But,  alas,  they  sought  him  in 
vain.  The  precious  moments  were 
waning  fast,  and  still  they  searched 
without  success.  One  porter  so- 
lemnly averred  that  he  had  affixed 
a  label  to  a  bar  of  his  cage,  and 
had  seen  him  'all  right  on  the 
platform  after  the  gents  left  the^ 
station.'  They  were  just  giving 
up  the  search  in  despair,  when  a 
moral  precept  was  heard  to  proceed 
firom  the  Lost  Property  Office,  and 
they  found  him  holding  forth  to^ 
a  congregation  of  lost  articles.. 
Having  been  found,  it  appeared, 
on  the  platform  without  a  label, 
he  had  been  taken  there  for  safe 
custody.  His  label  was  gone, 
doubtless,  and,  as  a  portion  of 
it  was  found  sticking  to  his  bill, 
the  presumptive  conclusion  was 
that  he  had  eaten  it,  paste  and  all, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was 
edible,  and  placed  there  for  his 
consumption. 

They  were  just  bearing  the  vir- 
tuous creature  off  in  triumph, 
when  a  savage  '  w-whoop  V  and  a 
shriek  of  '  Gone  away  1'  attracted 
their  attention  to  an  excited  mob 
of  porters  and  passengers,  headed 
by  the  volatile  young  officer  they 
had  already  noticed,  in  hot  pursuit 
of  some  animal  What  was  it?* 
Heavens,  a  guinea-pig  I  With 
bitter  thoughts  of  what  the  twins' 
feelings  would  have  been,  Yeri- 
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Boplit  and  his  father  dashed  down 
the  platform  to  the  rescue.    Mr. 
Boomershine  soon  led  the    Tan, 
and  so  hotly  pressed  the  guinea- 
pig  that,  in  its  indiscriminating 
terror,  it  took  refuge  in  the  toIu- 
minous  folds  of   an    old    lady's 
dress,  whither  Mr.  Boomershine, 
in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  fol- 
lowed it.   The  old  lady  could  only 
ejaculate, '  Oh  1  Oh!!  OhllT  each 
time  in  a  louder  key ;  but  if  there 
was  a  sameness  in  her  remarks, 
she  had  a  way  of  emphasizing 
them  with  her  umbrella  which, 
though  it  at  first  seemed  to  make 
more  impression  on  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine's  hat  than  his  miod,  eventu- 
ally recalled  that  gentleman  to  a 
true  sense  of  the  proceeding.    In 
Tain  did  he  then  doff  his  battered 
hat,  and  hold  out  the  recaptured 
guinea-pig  as  a  living    apology. 
The  old  lady  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, but  stood  defiantly  smooth- 
ing her  ruffled  plumes,  and  mut- 
tering, '  Guinea-pig  or  no  guinea- 
pig,  she  wasn't  going  to  be  insulted 
in  public  by  the  likes  of  him.' 
The  more  abject  Mr.  Boomershine 
became  in  his  apologies,  the  higher 
position  of  outraged  modesty  the 
old  lady  took  up,  until  at  last  all 
farther  colloquy  was  cut  short  by 
the  guard  of  the  train  shouting 
out, '  Now  then,  take  your  seats, 
please  1' 

The  engine  screamed  angrily; 
60  did  the  old  lady,  that  Mr.  Boo- 
mershine would  hear  more  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Women;  and 
the  porters  shouted, '  Look  sharp, 
sir  1'  Verisopht  was  bundled  into 
a  compartment,  and  the  guinea- 
pigs,  with  Mentor,  into  the  guard's 
Tan.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
excitement 

'  Gkx)d-bye  I  Bless  you,  my  boy, 
bless  you  1'  said  Mr.  Boomershine. 

And  BO  they  parted — father  and 
son ;  the  son  to  be  whirled  off  in 
a  state  of  agonising  perplexity; 


the  ikther  to  be  led  away,  per- 
chance to  durance  Tile,  on  a  charge 
of  unproToked  assault. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

It  would  be  heartless  to  keep 
the  reader  in  that  state  of  suspense 
concerning  Mr.  Boomershine's  fkte 
which  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
chapter  has  doubtless  thrown  him 
into.  So,  although  our  course  lies 
properly  with  the  anguish-stricken 
son  en  route  for  Aldershot,  we  will 
linger  for  one  moment  on  the  plat- 
form, to  present  the  father  in  the 
act  of  following  his  country's  ex- 
ample, and  settling  the  difficulty 
by  paying  his  way  out  of  it 

Unfortunately  for  Verisophfs 
peace  of  mind,  he  had  been  unable 
to  witness  this  satisfactory  dSnoiie- 
ment,  and  for  many  miles  of  his 
journey  he  sat  haunted  by  the 
spectacle  of  his  fiftther,  as  he  had 
last  beheld  him,  confronted  by  the 
enraged  female.  It  was  some  time 
before  his  perturbedfeelings  calmed 
down  sufficiently  to  admit  of  his 
looking  about  him.  He  had  been 
awakened  out  of  his  painful  reTcrie 
by  a  violent  fit  of  coaghing,  and  he 
found  that  the  compartment  was 
full  of  smoke.  He  could  hear  a 
great  deal  of  laughisg  and  talking 
going  on,  but  could  see  little  of 
the  speakers,  who  were  euTcloped 
in  clouds  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. He  could  count,  howcTcr, 
that  there  were  fiTC  of  them,  by 
the  glowing  ends  of  their  cigars, 
which  looked  like  gas-lamps  in  a 
London  fog.  At  last,  as  his  eyes 
became  used  to  the  atmosphere, 
he  made  out  the  Tolatile  young 
gentleman,  who  had  headed  the 
chase  after  the  guinea-pig,  sitting 
opposite  to  him.  .This  young 
man  seemed  to  ei\joy  no  small 
share  of  popularity;  and  his  re- 
marks, which  were  nearly  inces- 
sant, were  received    with    great 
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laughter  and  applause.  He  was 
eridently  lecoimting  some  anec- 
dote, bat  as  the  actors  and  the 
expressions  nsed  were  unknown 
to  Yerisopht,  he  conld  merely  take 
his  one  when  to  laugh  from  the 
others,  and  this  he  did,  in  re- 
membrance of  his  father's  advice 
to  adapt  himself  to  different  phases 
of  society. 

'  I  was  doing  galloper,  yon  know, 
to  old  Sqnaretoes/  said  the  young 
man,  'and  so  I  saw  the  whole 
thing.  Well,  the  bugle  sounded 
"  Commanding  officers  to  thefront," 
and  it  was  a  caution  to  snakes  to 
%De  the  old  Flapper  come  lolloping 
along  on  that  rat-tailed  gee  of  his, 
arms  and  legs  all  oyer  the  shop. 
''Why  didn't  you  bring  that  regi- 
ment of  yours  up  by  double  co- 
lumn of  companies  ?"  roared  old 
Sqnaretoes.  "Because  you  told 
me  not  to,"  said  the  Flapper.  "  I 
told  you  not  to  I  Did  /  tell  him  not 
to  do  so  ?"  said  Sqnaretoes,  turn- 
ing to  Cocky  TumbulL  "Yeth 
you  did,  thir,"  said  Cocky — you 
know  Oocky's  way?  By  Joyc! 
you  should  have  heard  old  Square- 
toes  let  fly.  He  nearly  blew  Cocky 
dean  out  of  his  saddle,  eye-glass 
and  all.  It  was  a  screaming  good 
sell,  though,  wasn't  it  ?' 

This  was  received  with  shouts 
of  laughter  from  eyery  one  except 
Yerisopht,  who  was  as  much  in 
the  durk  as  if  the  narrator  had 
been  a  Choctaw  Indian  conversing 
in  his  native  tongue.  Cocky !  Flap- 
per !  gee  I  all  over  the  shop !  gal- 
loper I  Would  the  proud  day  ever 
arrive  when  he  should  be  able  to 
converse  in  this  strain?  Would 
he  ever  be  able  to  raise  such  shouts 
of  laughter  by  a  story  of  a  flapper, 
a  cocky,  and  a  gee  ? 

In  such  ambitious  forecasts, 
Yerisopht  was  too  wrapt  to  join 
in  the  general  merriment ;  but  the 
narratflor,  mistaking  his  coughs  aad 
his  streaming  eyes — the  result  of 
the  smoke — for  unfeigned  parox« 


ysms  of  mirth,  was  pleased  to  offer 
him  a  cigar. 

'No,  I  thank  you,'  said  Yeri- 
sopht, very  much  flattered  by  the 
attention,  on  the  part  of  so  great  a 
personage.  '  I  have  never  smoked, 
and,  indeed,  I  should  scarcely  like 
to  venture,  for  I  have  been  told 
by  my  father  that  the  first  at- 
tempts are  invariably  attended 
with  most  xmpleasant  sensations.' 

This  was  Yerisopht's  opening 
speech,  and,  though  deeply  blush- 
ing the  while,  he  delivered  it  with 
great  pains,  after  the  manner  of 
Masters  Ssmdford  and  Merton, 
whom  he  had  always  made  his 
conversational  models  when  on  his 
best  behaviour. 

On  this  there  were  a  great  many 
winks,  and  whispers  of  '  What  a 
cure!'  'Where  was  he  riz,  I  won- 
der?' &c. 

'Are  you  going  to  Aldershot?' 
asked  the  gentleman  who  had 
offered  the  cigar. 

'  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  join  my 
regiment,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  contained  in ' 

'Oh  yes,  exactly.  What  regi- 
ment ?' 

'  The  119th.' 

At  this  there  were  general  cries 
of  '  HuUoa,  Wilder,  your  fellows 
will  learn  a  thin^  or  two  nowl' 
'  I  say.  Hooky,  you'll  be  getting  so 
precious  sharp,  you'll  be  cutting 
all.  your  old  friends,'  &c. 

'The  devil  you  are,'  said  the 
gentlemen  addressed  as  'Hooky' 
and  'Wilder.'  'Why  that's  my 
regiment' 

'Is  it?'  said  Yerisopht;  'Well, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  thai  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  met  ^^th  one  of 
my  brother-officers.  Is  Aldershot 
a  nice  plaoe  ?* 

'  Oh,  delightful,'  repUed  Wilder. 
'  One  of  the  most  charming  spots. 
Bid  you  ever  hear  it  called  the 
Garden  of  England  ? 

'  No,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
did,'  replied  Yerisopht. 
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'  Well,  neither  hare  I ;  but  that 
title  would,  without  doubt,  be  con- 
ferred on  it,  were  the  beauties  of 
the  Long  Valley  mpre  generally 
known.' 

'  And  what  is  the  Long  Valley  ?' 

'  Oh,  it's  where  we  go  and  pick 
primroses  and  lilies  of  the  yalley 
on  Sunday  afternoons.' 

'  That's  when  they're  in  season, 
of  course?*  saidVerisopht  proudly, 
conscious  of  haying  been  rather 
sharp. 

'Of  course;  but  when  they're 
not,  we  botanise.  Vegetation  in 
that  fertile  spot  is  almost  tropical 
in  its  growth,  and  offers  a  tempt- 
ing field  to  the  botanist.' 

Here  there  was  much  tittering, 
and  a  murmur  ran  through  the 
compartment  that  *  Hooky  Wilder 
was  in  form  to-night.' 

'  Well  now,'  said  Verisopht  en- 
thusiastically, *  I'd  give  a  golden 
guinea  if  my  aunt  could  hear  aU 
that.  You  won't  be  angry  at  what 
I'm  going  to  say  now  ?'  he  asked, 
looking  round. 

'No,  no,  not  in  the  least,'  cho- 
rused eyery  one. 

'  Well — ^well,  she  says No, 

but  really,  I  hardly ' 

'  Fire  away  I'  '  Go  ahead  !'  pro- 
ceeded from  different  occupants  of 
the  compartment 

'  Well,  she  thinks  officers  dread- 
fully wild,  and  says   they  think 

nothing  of  getting No,  but 

really  now,  you  know,  are  you 
sure  you  won't  be  offended?' 

On  this  Wilder  seized  him  by 
the  hand,  and  pressed  him  to  un- 
burthen  his  bosom. 

'  Well,  that  you'd  think  nothing 

of  getting  just  a  little No, 

but  really,  I  hardly  like * 

'  Cut  away !'  said  every  one. 

'  Well,  just  a  little — tipsy.' 

The  word  was  hardly  out  of 
Vorisopht's  mouth  before  he  bit- 
terly repented  his  outspoken  can- 
dour. There  was  a  general  burst 
of  iodignation.    Some  put  their 


handkerchief  up  to  their  faces; 
some  hid  their  burning  counten- 
ances behind  their  newspapers ;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  had  been  very 
drowsy  all  the  time,  (m  being  now 
roused  up  to  haye  the  foul  asper- 
sion explained  to  him,  said  he  had 
neyer  been  'sho  'shulted  in  all 
life.'  Poor  Wilder  was  yery  much 
affected.  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  intensity  of  his 
emotion. 

'  Oh  don't,  please  don't  I  Beally 

I  didn't  mean — ^I  didn't  think * 

stammered  poor  Verisopht. 

'Well,  promise  us  one  thing,' 
said  Wilder,  seizing  his  hand: 
'  promise  us,  my  young  Christian 
friend — if  you'll  allow  me  to  call 
you  so ' 

Verisopht  could  only  reply  by  a 
pressure  of  the  hand. 

'  Promise  us  that  you  will  write  to 
your  aunt,  and  tell  her  how  wick- 
edly, how  grossly,  she  has  been 
deoeiyed.' 

'  I  will,'  said  Verisopht : '  I  pro- 
mise you  all  I  will' 

'  Thank  you.  It  will  take  such 
a  dreadful  load  off  all  our  minds. 
And  now  let  us  dismiss  this  pain- 
ful subject.  We  are  now  close  to 
Woking  station.  I  yote  we  go  odd 
man  out  for  a  B.  and  S.  all  round.' 

The  proposal  was  carried  nem. 
eon.,  and  Verisopht  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  'odd  man 
out,'  and  a '  B.  and  S.,'  before  he 
was  many  minutes  older.  He  was 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
'B.  and  S.'  was  a  beyerage,  of 
which  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
an  ardent  spirit ;  and  Wilder,  read- 
ing this  surprise  in  his  expressive 
countenance,  kindly  explained  the 
matter. 

'  Ton  see,  it  haying  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  the  night  air  about 
Woking  is  injurious,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  vicinity  of  the  ceme- 
tery, he  has  issued  an  order  that 
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all  officers  on  passing  throngh  the 
etation  aie  to  fortify  themselves 
against  the  malaria.  It  is  a  great 
nuisance.  But  obedience  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier,  and,  no 
matter  what  violence  we  do  to  our 
feelings,  the  order  must  be  obeyed/ 

Yerisopht  was  much  obliged  to 
Wilder  for  the  kind  explanation; 
and,  fired  by  the  noble  example  of 
cheerful  obedience  set  him  by  his 
companions,  he  finished  the  liquid 
to  the  very  last  dregs;  though,  as 
be  explained  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  his  parents,  it  was  the  most 
nauseous  draught  he  had  ever 
tasted,  and  reminded  him  forcibly 
of  coal-tar  and  soapsuds,  besides 
imparting  a  balloon-like  sensation 
to  the  drinker. 

Before  leaving  Woking  Yerisopht 
was  noticed  to  linger  behind  and 
to  engage  in  a  transaction  of  a 
hurried  and  mysterious  nature 
with  the  attendant  damsel  at  the 
bar.  Whatever  it  was,  there  was 
only  just  time  to  complete  it  and 
take  his  seat  before  the  train  moved 
off. 

'  Ah,  you  sly  dog !'  said  Wilder. 
'  We  saw  you — after  the  petticoats, 
eh!' 

And  here  Wilder  poked  Yeri- 
sopht in  the  ribs,  and  made  that 
peculiar  noise  which  generally  ac- 
companies the  action,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  take  up  the  sly 
insinuation  at  that  point  where 
words  fail. 

As  Wilder's.  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  those  who  were  near 
enough,  and  as  Yerisopht  was  both 
ticklish  and  shy,  his  repudiation 
of  the  soft  impeachment  was  rather 
confused  and  incoherent. 

'  No  indeed ! — ^Now  really  I — Oh, 
I  say ! — ^Well  I'm  sure  I — Oh,  now 
jou've  spoilt  them  all  I 

'  Spoilt  what  ?'  asked  Wilder. 

'  Why,'  replied  Yerisopht,  hold- 
ing something  out  of  sight  and 
looking  round  him  pleasantly, '  I 
thought  it   would    be  a  capital 


treat,  and  a  little  return,  you 
know,  for  all  your  kind  explana- 
tions.' 

As  he  spoke  he  produced  from 
behind  him  a  paper  bag  containing 
twelve  jam  puffs,  and  with  a  plea- 
sant consciousness  of  the  feist 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  com- 
menced by  handing  Wilder  one. 

'  Well,  you  know,'  said  Wilder, 
dubiously  poising  the  tart  on  his 
forefinger,  'we  should  be  de- 
lighted ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  tiie  ser- 
vice to  eat  such  things  on  pain 
of — well  not  exactly  death,'  said 
'Hooky,'  placing  his  hands  ten- 
derly on  his  waistcoat — *  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  "  conduct  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman." ' 

*  You  don't  say  so!'  said  Yeri- 
sopt,  with  a  blank  expression  of 
dismay,  and  the  Simon  blood  cur- 
dled in  his  veins  with  horror. 

'  Yes,  we  take  an  oath  on  join- 
ing to  eschew  all  such  vanities  as 
jam  puffis,  toffee,  and  hardbake. 
However,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
Queen's  Begulations  forbidding 
their  external  application.  So  here 
goes.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 
Wilder,  amidst  a  shout  of  laughter, 
took  such  an  unerring  aim  at  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  comer,  who  had  been 
'  sho  'shulted '  by  Aunt  Millicent's 
opinion,  and  was  now  fast  asleep 
again,  that  the  jam  puff  split  into 
numerous  fragments  on  that  fea- 
ture immediately  above  the  one 
where  jam  puffs  usually  complete 
their  destiny. 

'  How  curshed  fliesh  tchickle  !' 
was  all  the  remark  the  gentleman 
made,  as  he  brushed  away  a  few 
imaginary  blue-bottles.  Then  hear- 
ing a  good  deal  of  laughter  going 
on,  he  appeared  to  think  that 
something  convivial  and  cheery 
was  expected  from  him,  and  at 
once  broke  out  into  a  song  sug- 
gested  by  the  two  predominant 
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ideas  on  his  mind  at  the  moment 
— oonyiTialitj  and  flies : — 

* "  Ptush  bo'l  whennmdgrj, 
Bnuh  'way  blue-chailed  fly/' ' 

On  a  second  application,  howeyer, 
he*  woke  np  to  a  foggy  sense  of 
affairs,  and,  seizing  the  fragments 
aronnd  him,  returned  the  fire  with 
such  wildness  thatVerisopht's  hor- 
rified conntenanoe  came  in  for  a 
decoration  of  preserved  fruit  in- 
stead of  Wilder's. 

'What's  in  an  aim?'  said 
Hooky,  as  he  took  another  shot 
which  showed  that  at  all  events 
there  was  a  tolerable  amount  of 
accuracy  in  his,  for  again  the  mis- 
sile hit  its  mark  full  and  fair. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
action.  Verisophf  s  bag  was  seized, 
and  the  pastry  flew  about  in 
clouds,  while  the  raspberry-jam 
adhering  to  the  countenances  and 
clothes  of  the  combatants  lent 
quite  a  sanguinary  aspect  to  the 
affiiir. 

At  this  strange  scene  Verisopht 
looked  on  aghast,  thinking  that  all 
this  was  perhaps  rather  more  un- 
becoming the  characters  of  officers 
and  gentlemen  than  if  they  had 
quietly  eaten  the  tarts.  But  he 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
which,  considering  the  reckless 
spirit  which  now  possessed  his 
companions,  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  have  done. 

The  engagement  raged  with  con- 
siderable fury  until  all  the  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  then  after 
the  storm  came  calm  reflection. 
The  incoherent  gentleman  in  the 
comer  said  it  was  '  all  rot,'  and 
resumed  his  slumbers;  another 
gentleman  who  had  enjoyed  it  all 
very  much  while  it  lasted  now 
peerilhly  remarked,  as  he  scraped 
the  remains  of  a  jam  tart  off  his 
white  waistcoat,  that  it  was  'all 
deuced  fine,  you  know,  but  if  ever 
you  were  in  Hooky  Wilder's  com- 
pany you  were  certain  to  flnd 
yourself  let  in  for  some  infernal 


piece  of  madness;'  and,  finally,, 
they  all,  with  some  returning 
sense  of  propriety,  gathered  up 
the  tell-tale  debris  intoVerisopht's 
hat-box. 

After  this  our  hero,  slightly 
under  the  influence  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed potation,  became  very  talk- 
ative, and  underwent  the  process 
of  being  drawn  out,  until  his 
hearers  knew  all  about  Aunt  Milli- 
cent  and  Mentor,  the  twins'  guinea- 
pigs,  his  sisters'  accomplishments, 
and  Peter's  proficiency  in  Latin. 
The  confidences  best  received  were 
those  relating  to  Aunt  Millicent 
and  his  sisters ;  and  altogether  the 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough 
until  the  train  drawing  up  amidst 
monotonous  cries  of  "Shot! 
'Shot!'  apprised  them  all  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  station  for 
that  military  hotbed,  the  Camp  of 
Aldershot. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

Thbbe  were  several  soldiers  stand- 
ing about  on  the  platform,  and 
Verisopht,  noticing  tiiat  each  wore 
a  band  round  his  arm  with  the 
letters  M.P.  on  it,  asked  Wilder 
what  it  meant. 

'  It  is  a  badge  of  infamy,'  was 
the  reply.  'They  are  men  wh6 
have  got  drunk  four  times  within 
a  year,  and  in  such  detestation  is 
this  crime  held  by  the  British 
soldier,  that  when  one  of  them 
commits  himself  to  this  extent  he 
is  looked  upon  as  something  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  is  labelled,  as 
you  perceive,  "Miraculous  Phe- 
nomenon." Just  see  how  they 
gather  round  that  man  as  if  wel- 
coming him  into  the  degraded 
brotherhood,'  and  as  Wilder  spoke, 
the  '  Miraculous  Phenomenons ' 
swooped  down  upon  a  soldier  in 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion, who  had  just  tumbled  out  of 
a  third  class  carriage,  and  bore 
him  away,  their  burden  all  the 
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time  applying  to  a  public  body  he 
called  the  '  mirry  pleesh '  certain 
expressions  which  Yerisopht,  nntil 
Wilder  enlightened  him^  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  were  terms  of 
endearment.  Indeed,  from  the 
tones  in  which  they  were  conohed, 
he  should  hare  supposed  they  had 
been  quite  the  reverse.  What  a 
lesson  was  here  afforded  him  not 
to  judge  by  first  appearances ;  and 
being  an  affectionate  lad,  he  com- 
mitted a  few  of  the  endearing 
epithets  to  memory,  with  the  in- 
tention of  applying  them  to  his 
father  when  next  they  met.  He 
also  took  a  mental  note  of  the 
whole  scene  as  an  interesting  item 
in  his  first  letter  to  Aunt  Milli- 
cent,  and  congratulated  himself 
upon  haying  found  a  cicerone  like 
Wilder,  who  seemed  to  know 
everything,  and  never  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  explanation. 

The  members  of  the  party,  be- 
longing to  different  regiments,  now 
separated  and  went  their  several 
ways,  but  not  before  they  had 
bid  Yerisopht  an  affectionate 
farewell,  and  requested  that  thej 
might  be  remembered  in  the  kind- 
est terms  to  his  aunt  when  he 
next  wrote  to  her. 

'  Now,*  said  Yerisopht  to  Wilder, 
'  I  call  that  being  really  pleasant 
and  friendly.  I  do  wish  my  aunt 
could  only  have  heard  them.  I 
am  sure  she  would  have  been 
gratified  beyond  measure.  Do  you 
know  Ehe  says * 

'  Never  mind  your  aunt  for  the 
present,'  said  Wilder,  who  was  a 
man  of  action,  and  had  taken 
Yerisopht  under  his  wing — a  wing, 
be  it  remarked,  apparently  ad- 
dicted to  flights  of  fimcy.  '  Let's 
get  your  traps  together,  and  get 
away  up  to  barracks.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  arrange  anything  to- 
night, and  I'll  give  you  a  shake- 
down in  my  quarters.  You  don't 
mind  roughing  it,  I  suppoeeV 

Yerisopht    explained    that    he 
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positively  thirsted  for  hardships, 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  almost  felt 
that  nothing  short  of  a  bullet  in 
the  brain  would  slake  his  thirst 
for  glory.  At  all  events,  it  would 
have  stopped  his  asking  for  more., 

* "  He  jests  at  soars  that  never 
felt  a  wound,"'  said  Wilder. 
'  Wait  a  bit,  until  you  have  had 
a  little  taste  of  it;  or  if  you  find 
it  impossible  to  restrain  your  ar- 
dour, you  can  commence  at  once 
by  sitting  down  all  to-night  in 
my  tub,  with  the  hose  of  the 
barrack  engine  directed  down  your 
back,  and  worked  by  a  ffttigue 
party.  It  will  give  you  a  capital 
idea  of  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  at 
Dartmoor,  and  you'll  be  doing 
quite  as  much  good  to  yourself 
and  your  country.' 

The  remembrance  of  his  mother's 
parting  injunctions  on  the  subject 
of  guarding  against  colds  and 
coughs  restraioed  Yerisopht  from 
closing  with  this  kind  offer,  and 
he  confusedly  murmured  his  in- 
tention of  waiting  until  hardships 
came  in  his  way,  and  then  taking 
them  coolly. 

'  That's  right :  now  come  along,' 
and  Wilder,  for  whom  the  porters 
bustled  about  with  smiling  alacrity 
as  if  he  were  a  well-known  cha- 
racter, soon  had  everything  ready 
for  a  start. 

The  luggage  was  piled  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  fiy,  and  surmount- 
ing the  whole  was  Mentor,  while 
the  guinea-pigs,  as  befitted  their 
inferior  attainments,  occupied  a 
less  exalted  position  underneath 
the  cage  of  that  accomplished 
animaL  The  virtuous  bird  was 
evidently  far  from  well.  He  was 
probably  suffering  from  label  on 
the  chest ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
paper,  the  paste,  or  the  print  that 
had  disagreed  with  him,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Finding  himself, 
however,  in  this  oonmianding  po- 
sition, and  apparently  thinking 
that  something  was  expected  from 
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him,  he  summoned  up  enough 
energy  to  croak  out  in  Bepulchral 
tones^  'Eyil  commnnicationfl  cor- 
nipt  good  manners/  a  statement 
much  relished  by  the  bystanders. 

'  M  Lines,  North  Gamp/  shouted 
Wilder  to  the  driyer  of  the  fly, 
and  the  vehicle  moved  off  at  a 
majestic  rate  amidst  the  applause 
of  a  knot  of  porters,  at  whom 
Mentor  had  let  off  a  parting 
precept.  Thus  fired  to  the  per- 
formance of  still  nobler  deeds,  the 
virtuous  creature  then  addressed 
himself,  through  the  bottom  of 
his  cage,  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  guinea-pigs. 

As  they  drove  on,  Yerisopht 
looked  eagerly  out  of  ike  windows 
for  those  military  sights  which  he 
expected  would  burst  upon  his 
gaze  at  every  moment;  but  he 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
town  of  Aldershot,  as  well  as  he 
could  see  by  the  gaslight,  had 
nothing  distinctively  military  about 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  red-coat 
here  and  there,  and  was  very  much 
like  any  other  English  town. 
When  they  emerged  from  the 
streets,  however,  his  martial  soul 
was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
immense  blocks  of  brick  buildings, 
gleaming  with  lights,  and  teeming 
with  military  life.  There  were 
bugles  and  trumpets  sounding, 
fifes  and  drums  playing  tattoo  at 
one  end  of  a  square,  a  regimental 
band  playing  outside  the  officers' 
mess  at  the  other,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  calling  over  the  rolls 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  men 
shouting  back  in  response.  Alto- 
gether, Yerisopht  thought  it  one 
of  the  most  inspiriting  scenes  he 
had  ever  witnessed.  These  were 
the  permanent  banucks,  as  Wilder 
informed  him,  and,  after  leaving 
them,  they  passed  through  an  in- 
terminable succession  of  rows  of 
low,  black,  wooden  huts;  and, 
here  again,  in  different  parts,  there 
were  more  bugles,  and  bands,  and 


calling  over  the  rolls.  At  last, 
after  a  great  deal  of  shouting  from 
Wilder,  the  fly  drew  up  at  one  of 
the  huts,  which  Wilder  informed 
Yerisopht  was  '  his  diggings.' 

With  the  assistance  of  Wilder's 
servant,  who  was  on  the  look-out, 
the  luggage  was  soon  transferred 
to  one  of  the  small  rooms  and  the 
passage  of  the  establishment ;  after 
which.  Wilder  and  Yerisopht  be- 
took themselves  to  the  anteroom 
of  the  mess. 

Yerisopht  was  rather  nervous 
and  shy  as  he  approached  the  red- 
curtained  hut,  and  he  pictured  to 
himself  a  gay  host  of  red-coated 
gentlemen  jumping  up  to  welcome 
their  newly-joined  brother  in  arms, 
perhaps  with  some  peculiar  cere- 
mony, perhaps  with  outspoken 
bonhomie,  certainly  with  courtesy. 

As  he  entered  his  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room  for  what  he  had 
expected,  and  he~  found  that  his 
imagination  had  carried  him  rather 
wide  of  the  mark.  There  was  not 
a  soul  to  be  seen  at  first,  and  it 
was  only  when  a  deep  snore, 
proceeding  fh>m  the  depths  of  an 
arm-chair,  caused  him  to  look 
in  the  direction  whence  it  came, 
that  he  saw  two  legs,  with  a  red 
stripe  down  each,  protruding  from 
a  newspaper ;  from  which  he  ga- 
thered that  the  owner  of  the  mili- 
tary legs  had  hllea  asleep  while 
reading  the  news. 

Hooky  Wilder  held  up  his 
finger  in  mute  appeal  to  Yeri- 
sopht to  be  silent,  and  noiselessly 
stepped  across  the  room  on  tip- 
toe. 

'  How  considerate/  thought  Y^ 
risopht  '  He  is  doubtless  anxious 
not  to  disturb  the  poor  fellow, 
worn  out  with  his  arduous  duties.' 

The  considerate  Wilder's  move- 
ments now  became  very  mysteri- 
ous. He  lighted  a  spill  and  care- 
fully balanced  it  on  the  instep  of 
the  sleeper's  patent-leather  boot, 
at  the  same  time  explaining  in  a 
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whisper  to  Yerisopht  that  the  heat 
would  cause  the  leather  to  draw, 
and  afford  the  sleeper  the  most 
delicioiis  sensations  of  having  a 
nice  comfortable  thumbscrew  ajH 
plied  to  his  foot ;  and  was,  in  short, 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  methods 
of  awakening  any  one.  '  In  fiurt/ 
concluded  Wilder, '  it  is  a  pleasant 
Uttle  Jeu  d'eaprit,  entitled  ''The 
Sleeper  Awakened/' ' 

On  this  Yerisopht  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  process,  with  a 
Tiew  to  hereafter  practising  it  on 
bis  father,  that  he  stooped  low  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  flame, 
and  became  so  wrapped  in  his 
observations  as  not  to  notice  that 
Wilder  had  slipped  behind  the 
sleeper's  chair. 

In  the  space  of  about  five 
seconds  there  was  a  violent  up- 
heaval of  the  newspaper,  and  the 
young  seeker  after  practical  know- 
ledge, with  a  yell  of  mingled  pain 
and  wrath  ringing  in  his  ears, 
found  himself  taking  an  unex- 
pected part  in  the  one-act  drama 
entitled  *  The  Sleeper  Awakened.' 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  nor  a  dig- 
nified part  by  any  means,  and 
merely  consisted  in  being  iMUiged 
violently  on  the  head  with  Hart's 
'  Annual  Army  List,'  the  nearest 
weapon  that  came  to  the  awakened 
sleeper's  hand.  That  highly  re- 
spectable mixture,  the  commingled 
blood  of  the  Simples,  the  Yeri- 
sophts,  the  Baws,  and  the  Boo- 
mershhies  boiled. 

'Do  that  again!'  said  Yeri- 
sopht. 

His  request  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  this  time  the 
action  was  accompanied  by  the 
angry  queries,  'Who  the  devil  are 
you,  sir  ?  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  —  oh,  you  scoundrel. 
Hooky!  it's  you,  is  it?'  And 
the  speaker  having  been  apprised 
of  Wilder's  presence  by  a  stifled 
burst  of  laughter  behind  the  chair, 
here  spoke  the  soft  word  which 


turned  away  Yerisopht's  wrath 
just  before  it  took  the  dangerous 
form  of  retaliation. 

'  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  par- 
dons,' he  said;  'but  you  must 
admit  that  appearances  were 
greatly  against  you,  and  I  really 
thought  that,  in  a  total  stranger, 
such  a  liberty  amounted  to  down- 
right impertinence.' 

Yerisopht  at  once  saw  that  there 
was  reason  in  the  other's  words, 
and  readily  shook  the  hand  held 
out  to  him. 

'He  is  the  new  wart,'  said 
Wilder,  by  way  of  introduction. 

'  Oh,  indeed!'  said  the  young 
ofEloer,  and  he  again  shook  hands 
with  Yerisopht,  this  time  in  his 
capacity  as  the  '  new  wart.' 

How  differently  to  the  ideal  the 
real  was  gradually  turning  out. 
There  was  no  martial  welcome  to 
the  young  aspirant  to  military 
renown ;  no  peculiar  ceremony  of 
initiation;  but  here  he  was,  flxst 
banged  on  the  head  with  a  book, 
and  then  introduced  as  a '  wart.' 

'I  don't  wish  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  Boomershine,'  said  Wilder, 
'  but  the  fact  iB,  "  wart "  is  a  ge- 
neric term  for  all  sub-lieutenants. 
You  see — and  here  again,  pray 
excuse  me — their  position  is  lowly, 
and  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
the  beadle  of  Burlington  Arcade, 
or  some  other  high  personage,  re- 
marked, they  are  mere  excrescences 
on  the  face  of  society,  and,  as 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  the 
whole  definition  is  summed  up  in 
the  unpretending  title  of  "  wart" ' 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  Yerisopht,  and 
he  took  a  seat,  and  a  mental  note 
that  he  would  not  enter  into  this 
subject  in  his  next  letter  home. 

'  Where  are  all  the  fellows  to- 
night. Buffer  ?  asked  Wilder. 

'  Oh,  the  regiment  is  dining 
with  tiie  Rifles,'  was  the  reply, 
'  and  there  were  only  three  of  us  at 
mess.    Old  Calipash  has  gone  off 
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awfully  huffed  because  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  his  West  Indian  yams ; 
Slowcock  has  gone  to  his  room  to 
road  for  the  Staff  CSoUege ;  and  I 
was  on  duty,  worse  luck  to  it/ 

'  Who's  in  orders  for  duty  to- 
morrow? asked  Wilder. 

'  You  are/  replied  the  other,  with 
a  chuckle. 

'  HoVs  that  ?  Where's  Smiler  ?' 
indignantly  asked  Hooky.  'He's 
next  on  the  roster.' 

'  Smiler  got  a  telegram  this 
morning  saying  his  aunt's  awfully 
bad,  and  he's  off  to  the  North.' 

'  Come,  I  say,'  said  Wilder,  in 
an  injured  tone  of  Toioe,  '  that's 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
That's  coming  it  rather  too  strong, 
upon  my  soul  it  is.  That  blessed 
old  aunt  of  Smiler's  is  worth  two 
months'  leave  in  the  year  to  him, 
and  she  always  gets  these  sudden 
attacks  just  before  his  turn  of 
duty.  She's  a  gross  imposition, 
and  if  he  doesn't  kill  or  cure  her 
this  journey  I'll  denounce  her  to 
the  chief  as  the  most  gigantic 
fraud  of  the  day.  Anything  been 
going  on  while  I've  been  away  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  only  the  usual  grind — 
field-day,  guunl,  court-martial ; 
court-martial,  guard,  field-day. 
What  sort  of  a  time  haye  you 
been  having  up  in  town  ?' 

On  this  Wilder  entered  upon  a 
very  detailed  and  spirited  account 
of  his  doings,  and  became  so  enig- 
matical that  Yerisopht,  after  try- 
ing for  a  long  time  to  look  as 
if  he  understood  the  many  jokes 
with  which  the  narrative  was 
interspersed,  at  last  sank  into  a 
slumber. 

He  must  have  dozed  for  about 
an  hour,  when  Wilder  woke  him 
up. 

'  Gome  along,  Boomershine, 
you're  tired ;  so  am  I ;  we'll  turn 
in.  I  haven't  had  more  than 
about  five  hours   altogether  be- 


tween the  sheets  the  whole  three' 
days  I've  been  away,  and,  con* 
found  that  aunt  of  Smiler's!  I 
shall  have  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock 
to-morrow.  Buffer  has  gone  to 
turn  out  the  regimental  guard.' 

Piloted  by  Wilder  along  the 
row  of  huts,  which  were  bewilder- 
ingly  alike,  Yerisopht  soon  found 
himself  in  the  narrow,  dark  little 
passage  which  pierced  the  centre 
of  Wilder's  row. 

'  Here,  lake  hold  of  the  taO  of 
my  coat  until  I  strike  a  light,^ 
said  Wilder,  as  Yerisopht  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  through 
one  or  two  partitions,  and  per- 
versely tried  to  walk  up  the  one 
step  that  went  down,  and  to  walk 
down  the  one  step  that  went  up. 

The  kind  offer  was  accepted  in 
time  to  avert  any  serious  cata- 
strophe, and  in  a  few  moments  a 
light  shed  its  cheery  rays  on  the 
scene. 

Yerisopht  now  found  himself  in 
an  apartment  about  ten  feet  square, 
and,  occupying  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  it,  was  the  bed  which 
Wilder's  servant  had  put  up  for 
his  reception. 

'  1  hope  you'll  sleep  comfortably,' 
said  Wilder ;  '  it's  only  a  camp  bed 
I  had  in  the  last  autumn  ma- 
noeuvres; but  it's  a  capital  con- 
trivance, and  the  best  of  it  is  it 
shuts  up  and  goes  into  such  a 
small  space.' 

Yerisopht  wished  his  kind  host 
good-night;  and  not  long  after 
retiring  to  rest  became  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  bed  which  'shuts  up 
and  goes  into  a  small  space.' 

As  he  did  not  like  to  disturb 
Wilder,  and  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  contri* 
vance,  he  passed  his  first  night  as 
one  of  his  country's  defenders, 
rather  more  like  a  hedgehog  thai> 
a  soldier. 
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PAIRING. 

I. 
npHE  April  airs  are  dewy  sweet 
-^      Beneath  the  woodland  shade, 
And  youthful  lovers  dream  to  meet 
In  glen,  in  grassy  glade, 
And  where  the  bride  laburnum  veils  her  face  in  golden  braid. 
The  larks  of  last  year  long  for  time 

To  shake  the  crystal  air  ; 
The  old  larks  for  the  hour  to  climb 
That  blue  and  giddy  stair, 
That  each  may  woo  his  brooding  mate,  and  tell  her  she  is  fair. 

II. 

Yet  in  the  smoky  city  dwell 

Grey-beards  who  guide  the  state ; 
Of  near  and  distant  plots  they  tell 

In  weary  long  debate, 
And  keep  the  Opposition  up  unconscionably  late. 
But  when  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright, 

And  they  are  sick  of  care, 
Although  their  hair  is  snowy  white. 

Their  daughters'  daughter  fair, 
Each  prays  the  Whip  to  find  for  him  an  eligible  pair ! 

III. 

And,  thus,  from  youth  to  life's  decline, 

We  find  that  bird  and  man 
Adopt  the  very  self-same  line. 
And  pair  whene'er  they  can ; 
But  still  they  differ  in  the  aim,  though  following  the  plan. 
In  youth  man  asks  a  dearest  friend 

To  live  with  him  for  aye ; 
Wise  counsels  on  the  years  attend, 
And  of^en  ere  decay, 
Man  holds  as  kindest  some  good  fneud  wholl  let  him  run  away  * 
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THE   OLD   DESSAUEB; 

OB,  THB  STOBT   of   A  FlAT. 

Bt  H.  ScHths  Wilson,  Author  of  <  Studies  and  Romances.' 


ABT,  ihroxigh  paintiiig  or 
through  literature,  deter- 
mines for  our  fancy  the  external 
or  physical  appearance  both  of 
the  '  mighty  dead '  of  history  and 
of  the  great  characters  of  fiction. 
Certain  figures  and  characters, 
incanmted  or  idealised  for  the 
imagination  by  painting  or  by 
acting,  are  presented  and  ren- 
dered permanent  to  the  mind's 
eye  solely  in  the  antomn  of  their 
liyes  or  the  winter  of  their  age. 
Art,  as  a  rule,  paints  the  por- 
traits of  great  men  i^ter  tiiey 
haye  attained  to  eminence;  and 
the  summit  of  the  high,  steep  hill 
of  fame  is  rarely  gained  until  men 
haye  reached  at  least  unto  the 
Tiiezzo  dd  oammin  di  nostra  vita. 
Painting  oyerlooks  the  unknown 
youth  and  records  the  famous 
man.  Literature  exercises  an 
arbitrary,  if  natural  selection, 
touching  the  stage  of  life  in  which 
it  may  be  pleased  to  depict  an 
ideal  figure.  There  is  something 
sad  in  seeing  through  portraiture 
your  great  men  only  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  years.  All  these 
men  had  a  youth,  though  the  art 
which,  '  mute  and  motionless, 
steals  but  a  glance  from  time,' 
arrests  merely  the  moment  in 
which  it  paints.  There  was  a 
time  in  which  to  these  great,  old 
men  fEune  would  [haye  been  more 
prized  and  precious  than  now — 
though  then  it  came  not.  Enjoy- 
ment and  possession  do  not  al- 
ways not  occur  together.  Beputa- 
tion,  recognition,  come  often  in 
the  deadened,  saddened  maturity 
of  men's  liyes,  when  almost  all 
things  haye  lost  their  glory  and 
their  joy;  and  the  period  in  which 
fame  elates  no  longer  is  the  one 


which  artists  paint.  The  unre- 
corded youth  of  such  men  was 
full  of  life,  of  aspiration,  of 
struggle,  and  of  passion. 

Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two 
instances  of  our  theory.  King 
Lear  is  neyer  present  to  our  ima- 
gination except  as  an  old  man. 
We  see,  wheneyer  we  think  of 
him,  the  '  white  discrowned  head,' 
which  Campbell  sang,  set  off 
against  a  background  of  '  hell- 
black  night'  We  neyer  think  of 
a  youth  in  connection  with  the 
image  of  the  sorrow-strained  old 
king  of  Britain.  Think,  again, 
of  Cromwell,  and  you  haye  before 
you  the  face  and  figure  of  a  man 
who  has  attained  to  more  than 
the  middle  of  man's  age.  John- 
son is  always  present  to  the  idea 
as  an  old  man.  Ooethe  is  ren- 
dered yisible  to  us  mainly  by  por- 
traits painted  in  the  serene  glory 
of  his  nuy'estic  age.  Some  cha- 
racters of  song,  like  Nestor,  exist 
only  in  the  attributes  of  mellow 
age  and  ripened  wisdom.  Some 
men,  half  in  rough  affection,  half 
in  genial  reyerence  and  respect,, 
acquire,  as  a  sort  of  endearing 
title,  the  epithet  of  'old.'  One 
of  these  latter  is  the  well-known 
'Old  Dessauer,'  whose  place  in 
history  is  not  inaptly  symbolised 
by  his  prominent  position  in 
Bauch's  monument  to  the  great 
Frederick,  and  to  his  great  cap- 
tains. The  Prince  would  probably 
haye  occupied  a  greater  space  in 
men's  estimation  if  Schiller's  pro- 
jected epic  on  the  subject  of 
Frederick  the  Great  had  been 
completed. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Des- 
sau,  rises  before  us,  when  we 
would  summon  up  his  image  isk 
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our  thought,  as  a  rugged  old 
soldier  'whose  yery  face  is  the 
colour  of  gunpowder/  His  regi- 
mentals, of  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  his  great  jack-boots, 
his  wig  and  pigtail,  his  cocked 
hat — nay,  eyen  his  war-forrowed, 
weather-beaten,  grim,  old,  noble 
face — are  all  familiar  to  ns,  and 
rise  np  together,  forming  the  to- 
tality of  the  apparition  which  we 
eyoke.  He  was  a  bom  soldier. 
Men  are  bom  soldiers,  as  they  are 
born  poets,  painters,  or  musicians. 
Proyidenoe  gets  its  di£ferent  work 
in  the  world  done  by  bestowing 
different  gifts  on  men.  Leopold 
invented,  in  the  art  military, 
marching  in  step,  and  replaced 
the  old  wooden  ramrods  by  iron 
ones.  He  even,  though  of  a  '  yery 
unyocal  nature,'  succeeded  in  com- 
posing a  certain  Dessau  March, 
to  which  his  own  Anhalt  regi- 
ment, and,  afterwards,  many  others 
in  that  great  Prussian  army,  could 
and  did  joyfully  and  proudly 
march,  whether  on  parade  or  on 
the  route  to  battle.  The  Prince 
did  not  know  a  note  of  music,  but 
he  succeeded  in  conyeying  the 
melody  which  he  invented  to  an 
Italian  maestro,  who  put  it  into' 
musical  form  and  shape.  After 
a  stormy  soldier  life  of  battles, 
sieges,  toils,  hardships,  dangers, 
he  finally  died  a  soldier's  death 
in  battle,  when,  amid  the  thtm- 
der  of  cannon,  'all  the  war  was 
rolled  in  smoke.'  '  He  was,'  says 
Garlyle,  'a  man  of  vast  dumb 
faculty;  dumb,  but  fertile,  deep; 
no  end  of  ingenuities  in  the  rough 

head    of    him Perhaps 

the  biggest  mass  of  inarticulate 
human  vitality,  certainly  one  of 
the  biggest,  then  going  about  in 
the  world.  A  man  of  dreadful 
impetuosity  withal.'  He  had  the 
gift,  as  the  habit,  of  command; 
the  nervous  vitalism  of  his  su- 
preme will  could,  and  did,  subdue 
and  lead  the  wills  of  other  men. 


But  this  impetuous,  resolute, 
rough  old  Dessauer  had  actually 
a  youth;  was  once  really  young. 
This  youth,  which  was  very  much 
the  father  of  his  manhood, 
contained  a  real  and  noble  ro- 
mance of  true  and  lasting  love — 
a  romance  which  may,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  have  some  interest  for 
readers  of  to-day. 

Let  us  go  back,  in  fancy,  to  the 
years  1694-1698.  We  are  in 
Dessau,  the  capital,  and  Besidem, 
of  the  little  principality  of  An- 
halt-Dessau,  which  is  '  about  the 
size  of  Huntingdonshire,  but  with 
woods  instead  of  bogs,'  and  lies 
some  fourscore  miles  south-west 
of  BerliQ.  The  streets  of  little 
Dessau  are  full  of  quaint,  old- 
world  German  houses,  and  human 
life  lived  itself  there  in  quiet,  nay, 
even  dull  fashion,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Two 
buildings  in  Dessau  will  possess 
a  quite  special  interest  for  us. 
One  is  the  princely  palace;  the 
other,  situated  very  close  to  the 
palace,  is  the  apothecary's  shop 
of  one  Gottlieb  Fohse.  This 
apothecary  was  a  widower,  and  had 
a  daughter,  'one  fair  daughter, 
and  no  more,  which  he  loved  pass- 
ing well.'  Her  name  was  Anna- 
Lise.  She  dwelt  with  her  father, 
while  Leopold,  then  eighteen, 
lived  in  the  palace  close  by.  A 
charming  young  girl,  and  an  im- 
petuous young  prince  living  in 
close  proximity  in  a  little  Best- 
denz — here  we  have  the  ground- 
work for  a  romance  which  may 
take  either  a  French  or  a  German 
turn;  may  either  issue  in  light 
love  and  depravity,  or  in  noble, 
steadfast  love,  and,  possibly, 
even  in  marriage.  We  shall  see. 
Another  element  of  romance  is 
not  wanting — ^there  is  a  rival  in 
the  case :  a  certain  '  medical  gra- 
duate,' supposed  to  be  a  cousin, 
who,  attracted  by  Anna-Lise's 
bright    eyes,  and  rather    encou- 
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raged  bj  old  Fohse  as  a  very 
Boitable  Buitor,  somewhat  perse- 
cuted Anna  with  his  attentions. 
The  medical  graduate,  howeyer, 
gradually  found  out  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  cross  the 
fiery  Leopold  in  his  loye;  and 
disooyered,  rather  too  late  for  his 
comfort,  that  a  small-sword,  dex- 
terously if  impetuously  urged, 
will  penetrate  a  riyal  body  and 
produce  the  most  serious  annoy- 
ance. Yamhagen  yon  Ense  relates 
(though  other  historians  are  silent 
on  the  subject)  that  Leopold  one 
day,  finding  the  medical  graduate 
engaged  in  making  loye  to  Anna, 
called  upon  him  to  draw,  and, 
after  a  brief  passage  of  fencing, 
ran  his  imprudent  riyal  through. 
A  dangerous  man,  Leopold,  with 
his  sword,  when  once  thoroughly 
aroused  to  flaming  anger;  as 
dangerous,  perhaps,  as  Alessandro 
Famese  in  his  stormful  youth. 
Leopold's  mother,  Henrietta  of 
Orange,  was  sister  to  Louisa,  first 
wife  of  the  great  Elector.  His 
father  was  dead  at  the  time  at 
which  our  story  opens;  and  the 
widowed  princess  was  regent,  and 
guardian  of  the  young  hope  of 
Anhalt-Dessau.  She  was  aunt  to 
our  William  III.  She  had  a  touch 
of  Netherlands  geniality,  but  was 
full  of  the  importance  of  a  woman 
goyeming  a  principality,  and  en- 
deayouring  to  rule  a  son  who  had 
yery  original  ideas  and  a  singu- 
larly strong  will  of  his  own.  She 
was  surrounded  by  the  Ck>urt 
circle  usual  in  the  small  German 
soyereignties  of  those  days,  and 
had  a  most  exalted  idea,  of  the 
old  feudal  sort,  of  the  importance 
of  the  Anhalt-Dessau  reigning 
family,  and  of  her  power  of  con- 
trolling eyerything  and  eyery- 
body.  She  had  no  yery  clear 
idea  of  the  force  of  character,  or 
of  the  distinguished  talents  of  her 
unruly,  iron-willed  son. 
The  Anhalt-Dessau  feunily  held 


closely  to  Prussia.  Leopold's 
father  had  done  so ;  Leopold  him- 
self did  so,  in  a  yery  memorable 
way;  and  his  sons  followed  after 
him.  The  Dessau  contingent  was 
f ueed  into  the  Prussian  army,  and 
the  Anhalt  raiment  became  yery 
famous  among  the  troops  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  who,  bom 
1712,  was  some  forty-fiye  years 
younger  than  his  great  general 
and  field-marshal.  Prince  Leopold. 
Although  always  busily  fighting, 
whereyer  fighting  for  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  right  was  to  be  done, 
the  Prince  did  not  neglect  his 
own  little  principality  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  and,  indeed,  goyemed  it 
prudently  and  successfully  all  his 
life  long.  He  made  the  Prussian 
infontry  the  model  soldiers  of  the 
time,  and  commanded  them  first 
at  Blenheim,  holding  his  ground 
in  the  right  wing  after  the  Aus- 
trian cayalry  had  fled,  until  Marl- 
borough and  his  yictorious  left 
wing  relieyed  the  Dessauer  and 
sayed  the  day.  Leopold  had  seen 
much  of  war  before  the  Seyen 
Years'  War  began,  and  had  fought 
at  Hochstadt,  at  the  Bridge  of 
Cassano,  in  the  Lines  of  Turin, 
at  Blenheim,  and  at  Malplaquet. 
He  conmienced  his  career  under 
Friedrich  IIL,  the  twelfth  Elector, 
who,  as  Frederick  I.,  became  the 
flrst  Eing  of  Prussia,  and  finished 
it  under  Frederick  I.'s  grandson, 
the  great  Frederick — Frederick  U. 
of  Prussia. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  fancies  to 
the  time  when  the  old  Dessauer  was 
not  yet  old;  let  us  look  at  the 
youthful  loye  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  long  years  of  warring 
of  the  soldier  man.  To  aid  us 
in  our  object,  I  shall  refer  to  the 
admirable  play,  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Hersch,  which  he  calls  *  Die  Anna- 
Lise.' 

Anna  is  about  seyenteen,  ex- 
tremely pretty,  much  pestered  by 
one  loyer  and  much  pleased  by 
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another.  In  addition  to  beauty 
and  to  yiyacity^  she  is  a  girl  of  a 
glorious  nature. 

The  young  Prinoe  and  the  young 
girl  have  grown  up  together  as 
playmates,  and  now  the  passion 
time  of  life  is  budding  in  which 
fiuch  play  may  well  turn  to  ear- 
nest. The  father,  timid  and 
cautious,  afraid  of  offending  the 
*  Herrschaft/  and  dreading  for  his 
daughter  a  continuance  of  the  old 
intimacy  with  Leopold,  is  anxious 
that  Anna  should  listen  to  her 
medical  adyiser  and  admirer. 
Anna,  though  generally  dutiful, 
is  yet  quite  unable  to  obey  in 
this  particular;  and  nothing,  or 
nobody,  can  deter  the  Prince  from 
doing  what  he  wills  to  do.  Mr. 
Hersch  makes  no  use  of  the  inci- 
dent, but  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  duel  which  ended  so 
seriously  for  our  medical  friend 
occurred  about  this  time. 

In  the  play,  Georg,  the  doctor, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
Leopold  and  to  Anna  that  Bracken- 
burg,  in  'Egmont,'  bears  to  Egmont 
and  to  Olarchen;  although  the 
relations  of  Leopold  and  Anna  in 
nowise  resemble  those  of  the 
splendid  Count  towards  Goethe's 
immortal  heroine.  Old  Fohse 
warns  Anna  against  permitting 
the  continual,  almost  daily,  Tisits 
of  the  Prince;  points  out  to  her 
that  good  can  neyer  come  of  such 
an  intimacy  between  an  heir  to  a 
throne  and  a  burgher  maiden; 
cautions  her  against  loss  of  repu- 
tation, and  urges  her  no  longer  to 
address  the  Prince  as  '  Du,'  or  to 
call  him  'Leopold.'  He  adyises 
her  to  address  her  loyer  as '  Durch- 
laucht,'  or  Transparency,  and  begs 
her  to  insist  upon  a  total  discon- 
tinuance of  all  intercourse  or  of 
any  future  yisits. 

Anna's  understanding,  if  not  her 
heart,  induces  her  to  obey  her  father, 
and  she  endeayours  to  persuade 
Jjeopold  to  renounce  her  and  to 


leaye  her  for  eyer.  All  in  yain. 
The  impetuous  loyer  laughs  at  the 
title  of  '  Durohlaucht ';  utterly  re- 
ftises  to  giye  her  up,  declares 
an  honourable  and  determined 
passion;  and  opposes  his  fiery, 
steadfast  will  to  the  opposition  of 
his  mother,  her  father,  and  the 
whole  worlcL 

Leopold  was  not  a  loyer  likely 
to  be  much  deterred  by  any  at- 
tempts to  thwart  his  loye. 

The  Regent,  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  a  misalliance  for  the 
heir  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  after  an 
entirely  yain  effort  to  coerce  her 
son,  takes  counsel  with  her  Hof- 
marschall,  yon  Salberg,  and  with 
the  Marquis  de  Chalisac,  the 
French  goyemor  and  tutor  of  the 
Prince.  Fohse,  Anna's  father,  is 
quite  with  the  Princess ;  who,  by 
the  way,  always  addresses  the 
apothecary  as  'Er,'  the  style  in 
which  a  (German  princess  of  those 
days  spoke  to  a  burgher.  The 
Begent  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
fiery  force  latent  in  her  son  to 
adopt  yiolent  measures.  She 
fearod  that  he  would,  if  any 
serious  attempt  were  made  to 
part  them,  instantly  marry  Anna- 
Lise;  and  she,  no  doubt,  was 
right.  The  '  Eisenkopf,'  the  iron- 
head,  as  Leopold  was  called,  was 
a  turbulent  and  mutinous  lad 
whom  no  one  could  control.  The 
Princess  remembered  that  it  was 
only  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  play  with  Anna-Lise, 
she  could  at  all  manage  the 
young  rebel.  With  his  child  loye 
the  terrible  Leopold  was  docile 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Anna- 
Lise,  best  and  dearest  of  girls, 
supplied  the  softness  and  tender- 
ness and  poetic  element  needed  to 
balance  the  Prince's  character  of 
fire  and  of  iron.  The  Begent  also 
recollected  how  she  herself,  and 
her  sister,  the-  first  wife  of  the 
great  Elector,  had  often,  in  later 
years,  laughed  together  oyer  their 
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first  idle  loYe-fancies ;  and  she 
decided  npon  proceeding  by  gentle 
measures^  troBting  to  time  and — 
to  absence.  It  was  resolyed  to 
let  the  Prince  travel  for  a  year 
or  two,  with  his  tutor,  De  Gha- 
lisac.  In  his  absence  mnoh  might 
be  done.  The  girl,  with  suitable 
dotation,  might  be  happily  mar- 
ried to  one  in  her  own  station. 
Leopold  would  forget  her.  He 
once  away,  the  girl  would  be  mal- 
leable in  their  hands.  This  Prin- 
cess had  confidence  in  her  own 
diplomacy.  It  was  much  that 
Leopold  should  start  unmarried. 

Certainly  the  Begent  did  not 
really  understand  her  son. 

He  consented  readily  to  go.  He 
desired  ardently  to  go  to  Berlin 
in  order  to  join  the  Brandenburg 
army,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
Elector  his  father's  Anhalt  regi- 
ment. To  his  mother's  joy  he 
was  eager  to  set  out  at  once. 
Before  he  went,  howeyer,  Leopold 
declared,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  his  fixed  determination 
to  marry  Anna-Lise  so  soon  as 
he  should  tetum.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  directly  he  should  be 
gone  there  would  be  intrigues, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Court  set  in  motion  to  break  off 
the  match ;  but,  added  the  young 
Dessauer,  with  the  utter  calmness 
of  conviction,  '  I  am  so  certain  of 
Anna-Lise  that  I  abandon  the 
field  to  you  without  fear.'  He 
then  warned  them  emphatically, 
under  threats  of  his  anger,  against 
any  violence ;  and  said  naively  to 
his  mother : 

'  Und  nun,  Frau  Mutter,  geh' 
ich  zur  Anna-Lise,  sag*  ihr,  dass 
ich  verreise '  und  wie  sie  sich 
wahrend  der  Zeit  verhalten  soil. 
Die  Instruktionen  die  ich  ihrgebe, 
sie  werden  ganz  einfach  seyn  und 
etwa  so  lauten :  "  Lnmer  resolut, 
Anna-Lise,  immer  resolut,  forsch, 
fest.  Was  sie  auch  thun  m5gen, 
stor'  Dich  an  Nichts.     Ich  konmie 


wieder,  und  dann,  Anna-Lise,  ist 
die  Hoohzeit."  Und  wenn  ich 
Das  der  Anna-Lise  sage,  dann 
thut  sie  auch  so:  darauf  kann 
ich  mich  verlassen.  Du  kannst 
dir  tlberhaupt  gar  nicht  denken, 
Frau  Mutter,  wie  wir  fUr  einander 
passen.  Was  ich  will,  das  will 
auch  die  Anna-Lise,  und  was  die 
Anna-Lise  will,  das  will  auch  ich. 
Selbst  auch  fur  den  Soldatenstand 
und  das  Eri^sleben  hat  sie  eine  so 
grosse  Yorliebe.'*  In  this  happy 
frame  of  mind,  full  of  confidence 
in  his  beloved,  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  travel  and  of  adven- 
ture, the  young  soldier  Prince 
leaves  Dessau  for  the  first  time. 

Leopold  could  scarcely  have 
fully  anticipated  the  extent  of  the 
persecution  which  began  for  poor 
Anna-Lise  when  he  was  fairly 
away.  Her  own  father,  and 
another  suitor,  female  and  other 
relatives,  the  Begent,  and  the 
Court  emissaries,  were  all  engaged 
in  trying  to  shake  the  faith  of  the 
lonely  girl.  Leopold,  however, 
knew  Anna  well,  and  he  judged 
rightly  in  relying  upon  her  truth. 
She  received  from  him  one  letter, 
sent  by  means  of  a  friend,  which 
was  written  from  Berlin,  and  an- 
nounced, rapturously,  that  the 
Elector  had  given  him  the  Anhalt 

*  The  above  characteristic  speech, 
giyen  by  Mr.  Hersch  to  his  hero,  I  shall 
thus  translate, '  for  the  benefit  of  country 
gentlemen.'  'And  now,  mamma,  I  am 
going  to  Anna-Lise,  to  tell  her  that  I  am 
about  to  start,  and  to  tell  her  how  she  is 
to  behave  in  my  absence.  The  instmc* 
tions  that  I  shall  give  her  will  be  very 
simple,  and  will  run  about  as  follows: 
"Always  resolute,  Anna-Lise,  resolute, 
firm,  strong.  Don't  let  yourself  be  put 
out  by  anything  they  may  do.  I  shall 
return,  and  then,  Anna-Lise,  then  we 
shall  marry."  And  when  I  tell  Anna- 
Lise  to  do  that,  she  will  do  it ;  I  can  rely 
upon  that.  You  can't  imagine,  mamma, 
how  well  we  suit  each  other.  What  I 
will,  that  wills  also  Anna-Lise ;  and  what 
Anna-Lise  wishes,  I  wish  also.  She  has 
even  the  very  greatest  delight  in  soldier- 
ing and  in  the  life  of  war.' 
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rogimeni  He  said  that  he  should 
not  write  again^  beeanse  he  knew 
that  his  letters  would  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  Begent;  and  then, 
in  his  characteristic  way,  he  ad- 
jures his  *  herz  allerliebeter  Schatz, 
Anna-Lise/  to  repnlse  all  attacks, 
to  remain  tme  to  him,  and  to  be- 
lieye  entirely  in  his  nnchanging 
tmth  and  affection.  All  which 
pretty  Anna-Lise  ponctnaUy  does. 
Yon  Salberg  brings  her  one  day 
a  forged  letter  from  Leopold,  in 
which  his  betrothal  to  the  Prin- 
cess Adelgonde  is  announced. 
Anna-Lise  laughs  at  him,  and 
driree  the  Hofinarschall  half  mad 
with  mocking  banter.  She  knows 
the  Prince's  style,  and  knows  that 
the  smooth,  fluent  letter  read  by 
▼on  Salberg  was  neyer  written  by 
her  rough  Leopold.  In  order  to 
compare  handwriting,  she  shows 
him,  with  triumphant  mischief, 
a  real  letter  from  Leopold,  and 
the  ' high-snifOng  Excellency'  is 
at  once  furious  and  astonished. 
Her  father  is,  ho werer,  her  greatest 
worry,  for  he  is  always  in  the 
house,  is  of  a  tearfully  pious 
character,  and  is  yery  aggrayating 
in  his  constant  lachrymose  ap- 
peals; but  nothing  could  shake 
the  loye  of  the  resolute  true- 
hearted  German  girl,  until  one 
day  old  Fdhse,  instigated  by  the 
Begent,  and  in  a  state  of  more  than 
usual  weeping  impressiyeness,  ex- 
plained to  his  daughter,  that, 
legally,  she  could  not  as  a  burgher- 
maiden  be  the  full  wife  of  a 
Prince;  that  her  children  would 
be  incapable  of  succession;  and 
that,  as  Leopold  was  an  only  son, 
the  royal  race  would  die  out  in 
Anhalt-Dessau  if  she  persisted  in 
marrying  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  injury  to 
her  loyer  and  to  the  country,  and 
upon  the  wrong  which  she  would 
do  to  the  house  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 
This  point  of  yiew  had  neyer  be- 
fore suggested  itself  to  Anna-Lise, 


who  looked  upon  marriage  with 
her  Prince  as  marriage  merely 
with  her  own  true  loye ;  her  loye 
since  childhood's  years;  and  she 
was  terribly  affected  by  the  new 
conflict  excited  between  loye  and 
duty. 

She  soon  took  her  resolution. 
Arraying  herself  in  mourning,  as  a 
sign  of  widowed  hope,  she  went 
to  the  Begent,  and  formally  an- 
nounced that,  for  the  reasons 
aboye  giyen,  she  was  ready  to 
giye  up  her  loye  and  to  refuse 
to  marry  her  Leopold.  Firm  as 
she  was  in  her  new  resolution, 
the  girl's  heart  was  breaking; 
and  the  better  nature  of  the 
Begent  was  touched  by  the  unself- 
ishness, the  dignity,  and  the  deep 
grief  of  poor  Anna-Lise.  Where^ 
the  Princess  began  to  think,  where 
would  Leopold  find  a  more  royal 
bride  than  this  noble,  true-hearted, 
self-sacrificing  burgher-maiden? 
The  Princess  half  regretted  that 
she  had  been  successful  in  her 
diplomacy ;  but  successful,  at  last, 
she  was,  for  Anna-Lise  would 
neyer  wayer  in  her^truth  and 
loyalty  to  the  unselfish  and  lofty 
loye  she  bore. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  pupil 
and  tutor  are  doing  on  their  tra- 
yels.  After  going  to  Berlin,  and 
there  obtaining  the  Anhalt  regi- 
ment from  the  Elector,  the  wild 
Prince  and  his  '  goyemor '  started 
for  Italy.  The  tutor  had  no  easy 
task  when  he  attempted,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  to  influence  or  con- 
trol his  Eisenkopf  pupil.  Impos- 
sible to  educe  from  Leopold  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  'beauties  of 
Italian  literature,'  or  for  museums 
of  curiosities  and  antiquities. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  took  the 
most  yiyid  interest  in  eyery  army, 
in  eyery  parade-ground  and  drill 
that  he  could  find;  and  was  al- 
ways in  the  fencing  schools  or  in 
the  saddle.  A  man  instinct  with 
interest   in    the   liying    present. 
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and  "whollj  wanting  in  love  for 
scholarship  or  love  for  science 
—except  the  science  of  war.  He 
had  many  adyentnres,  and  was 
a  soorce  of  constant  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  his  kind-hearted  but 
weak-headed  'bear-leader/  Al- 
ways original  is  this  young  Leo- 
pold, full  of  fire,  force,  yitalism,  and 
yirile  energy.  He  did  not  speak 
much  of  Anna-Lise.  If  inter- 
rogated by  the  timid  Chalisac,  he 
answered  curtly  or  fiercely,  but 
inyariably  spoke  of  his  marriage 
as  a  matter  of  course.  His  young, 
strenuous  manhood  has  not  in  it 
a  strain  of  depravity,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  dissipation.  Capable  of 
a  noble  love,  he  .was  also  ca- 
pable of  a  noble  constancy.  The 
tone  of  manners  of  his  day  did 
not  much  afiect  this  strong  ori- 
.ginal ;  and  he  remained  chaste  and 
utterly  faithftil  to  the  one  woman 
that  he  loyed.  His  trust  in  her 
was  the  measure  of  his  truth  to 
her.  There  was  a  high  knightly 
ideal  in  the  rough,  strong  soul  of 
the  bom  soldier  Prince. 

It  is  just  to  Chalisac  to  record, 
ihat  the  little  French  tutor  had 
some  insight  into  the  greatness 
which  lay  hidden  beneath  the 
rough  fOTce  of  the  young  Des- 
Hsauer.  He  foresaw  and  foretold 
the  great  man  latent  in  the  wild 
youth.  He  understood  the  Prince 
much  better  than  the  Princess- 
Begent  comprehended  her  son. 
To  her  conception,  he  was  want- 
ing in  elegance,  in  sentiment,  in 
all  good  taste.  To  her  he  ap- 
|>eared  bearish,  unmanageable, 
dangerous,  self-willed;  and  then 
with  such  a  terrible  tendency  to- 
wards marriage  with  an  apothe- 
cary's daughter  I  But  Chalisac  saw 
the  restless  yearning  for  great 
<leeds,  the  nobleness  beneath  the 
surface  roughness,  the  energy, 
the  originality,  the  genius  of  his 
pupil.  Leopold  arrived  at  Turin 
Just  as  war  began,  and  plunged 


into '  action  with  a  wild  ecstasy 
of  delight.  Life  became  earnest 
and  calm  for  him  so  soon  as  he 
got  to  real  work.  He  had  found 
the  true  outlet  for  his  unquiet 
yearnings.  In  his  first  campaign 
he  made  his  mark  as  a  great  cap- 
tain, and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  general.  When  peace  followed 
victory  he  burned  to  share  his 
triumphs  and  his  laurels  with  his 
Anna-Lise,  and  marched  the  An- 
halt  regiment  impetuously  back  to 
Dessau. 

He  had  not  written  to  her  since ' 
the  first  letter  from  Berlin.  She 
had  never  written  to  him.  In 
those  days  letters  were  serious 
matters,  and  the  young  couple 
knew  well  that  their  letters 
would  be  intercepted.  He  had 
remained  utterly  true  to  his  love 
in  thought  as  in  deed,  and  he  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  her  loyalty 
to  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
succession  argument,  or  of  the 
effect  which  it  had  had  upon  his 
noble  Anna-Lise ;  and  so,  singing 
with  his  soldiers  his  own  Dessauer 
March,  Leopold  nears  his  own  city. 

And  now,  from  afar,  comes  on 
the  wind  a  strain  of  martial  music, 
and  all  Dessau  prepares  to  wel- 
come back  its  young  hero  Prince. 
The  Princess-Begent,  surrounded 
by  her  Court,  expects  the  princely 
heir ;  the  mother  longs  to  see  her 
long-absent  son.  Hark!  there 
are  his  drums;  and  now  the 
shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
tramp  of  marching  men.  He 
will  be  here  directly,  to  {my  his 
duty  to  his  mother.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  That 
must  be  his  first  object  in  Dessau. 
Strange!  the  noise  seems  not  to 
come  towards  the  Sohloss.  Pre- 
sently Salberg  announces,  with 
horror,  that  Leopold  has  marched 
straight  to  Fohse's  'Apotheke,' 
and  is  now  with  Anna-Lise,  while 
the  Anhalt  regiment  stands  at 
ease  before  the  house.      In  the 
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midst  of  the  Court  consternation, 
the  Frinoe  suddenly  enters,  drag- 
gins;  the  unwilling  Anna-Lise  by 
the  hand.  Without  greeting  or 
salutation  to  any  there,  he  de- 
mands angrily,  'Wer  liat  dem 
Mad  el  die  Mucken  in  den  Eopf 
geseizt  ?'  C  ^^0  has  been  filling 
the  girl's  head  with  whims  and 
nonsense  ?')  Without  replying  to 
the  question,  the  Princess  asks  if 
he  has  no  word  of  greeting  for  his 
mother,  but  obtains  no  answer. 
It  is  erident  that  Anna-Lise  has 
used  the  succession  argument  as  a 
reason  for  breaking  off  their  inti- 
macy, and  that  Leopold,  rightly 
enough,  suspects  his  mother.  He 
is  furious  "Vfith  the  whole  Court, 
and  announces  suddenly  his  in- 
tention of  marrying  Anna-Lise 
there  and  then.  Leaning  out  of 
window,  he  calls  for  a  company 
of  his  regiment  and  for  the  chap- 
lain. A  dreadfully  impetuous 
young  Prince,  with  a  yery  danger- 
ous fire  in  his  eyes,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  mood  for  polite  argument ! 
The  Begent  is  conquered,  and 
asks  only  for  time  to  deck  Anna- 
Liso  as  a  prince's  bride.  This 
request  is  graciously  granted, 
and  the  Prince  and  his  mother 
are  reconciled.  Leopold  sends 
for  the  whole  Fohse  family,  and 
ordains  that  his  father-in-law 
shall  remain  apothecary  as  a  mo- 
nument to  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt-Dessau  has  married  his 
people.  He  is  now  of  age,  and 
is  the  reigning  prince.  Anna-Lise 
returns]  in  bridal  splendour,  full 
of  modest  happiness,  and  Leopold 
introduces  her  to  his  grenadiers. 
He  orders  every  one  at  once  into 
the  church,  telling  the  chaplain 
to  be  brief  in  his  fonction.  He 
commands  the  artillery  to  fire  a 
royal    salute,   and  the  band    of 


the  regiment  to  march  before- 
the  bridal  imrty  into  church.. 
Then,  after  a  hearty  soldier's  kiss, 
he  takes  the  blushing  Anna-Lis& 
by  the  hand.  Love  and  faith 
have  conquered,  and  the  apothe- 
cary's daughter  becomes  the 
happy  wife  of  her  long-loyed  Leo- 
pold,  and  is  now  Princess  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau. 

Here  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
one  worthy  Ioto  romance  in  the 
stormy  life  of  the  old  Dessauer. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  relate  that  they 
lived  long  and  happily  together; 
that  no  bom  princess  could  have 
been  a  better  princess,  a  truer 
wife  and  mother  than  was  our 
dear  little  Anna-Lise,  the  burgher- 
maiden  of  Dessau.  Leopold  was 
wise  as  well  as  true. 

No  touch  of  vanity  or  of  weak- 
ness stained  this  sterling  mass  of 
genuine  worth  and  manhood.  His 
'  growl  of  rugged  prayer,  much  in 
earnest,'  was  heard  for  the  last 
time  on  that  field  from  which  his 
spirit  fled  in  the  red  rage  of  fight ; 
but  his  long  work  was  done,  and 
was  well  done.  It  lasts  to  this 
day,  and  will  last  longer  yet,  in 
the  great  fortunes  of  the  great 
country  which  he  served  so 
sturdily  and  strenuously.  An 
example  he — an  example  still 
shining — ^for  later  Prussian  war- 
riors; a  teacher  he,  one  whoso 
teaching  is  still  followed  as  the 
toilsome  and  thorough  inventor 
of  modem  tactics;  tactics  which 
have  just  proved  their  vital  force 
on  many  a  battle-field  of  fame. 
In  the  recent  glorious  war,  in 
which  an  heroic  '  nation  in  arms ' 
defeated  so  thoroughly  an  insolent 
and  immoral  invader,  Germany 
owes  much,  very  much,  to  the 
spirit  and  to  the  life-long  labour 
of  the  grand  Old  DsssAxnu. 
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LATE    COMFORT, 

T    SAW  my  body  dead,  upon  a  day : 

No  tears,  no  kiss  had  fallen  upon  my  face, 

But  common  hands  within  my  loveless  place  ; 

Gave  me  scant  heed  and  left  me  where  I  lay. 
But,  while  I  watched,  about  the  twilight  gray, 

One  entering  knelt  beside  my  body  there ; 

She  had  not  loved  me  in  the  days  that  were, 
Footsore  she  was  and  weary  of  the  way. 

And  when  she  saw  the  last  love-song  I  made. 
The  last,  unended,  in  my  fingers  laid. 
Her  warm  lips  fell  upon  my  cold  lips  dead ; 

And  then  I  saw  her  kisses  and  her  tears, 

And  I  forgave  her  all  the  cruel  years. 
Knew  she  had  loved  me,  and  was  comforted. 

Frederick  Edward  Weatherly. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 
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rS  next  morning  I  renewed 
the  subject  of  the  ball  of  my 
own  accord.  I  was  so  a&aid  my 
darling  might  be  fretting  in  secret 
oyer  her  disappointment. 

'May,  dear!  I  am  writing  to 
Lady  Power,  and  I  shall  ask  her 
opinion  as  to  whether  yon  may  go 
to  this  dance  or  not.  I  dare  say 
she  will  see  no  objection,  and 
then  we  shall  feel  quite  safe.' 

'  No,  don't  ask  her,  mothie  1' 

'  Why  not,  my  dear  ? 

'  Because  I  don't  care  about  it 
— ^indeed,  I  would  rather  not  go.' 

'  You  have  changed  your  mind 
rather  suddenly.  May,'  I  said  in 
surprise. 

*  I  don't  think  Fve  changed  my 
mind,  mother ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
course  I  should  like  the  dancing, 
and  the  fun,  and  all  that;  but  I 
didn't  know,  you  see — ^you  never 
told  me  before  of  the  reason  there 
was  for  my  not  coming  out  in  a 
place  like  Brussels ;  and  I  under- 
^4|^d  plainly,  dear,  that  my  d^but 
should  be  different  from  that  of 
other  girls — ^that  I  ought,  in  fact, 
to  make  my  fired  appearance  with 
a  splash  and  a  dash.' 

She  laughed  lightly  as  she 
finished  her  sentence,  but  I  saw 
that  she  meant  it     <> 

'  Five  thousand  a  year  F  she  went 
on;  'I  could  hardly  sleep  last 
night  for' thinking  of  it  How 
much  does  that  make  a  day, 
mother?' 

'  Oh,  May  I  try  not  to  look  upon 
it  in  that  light  I  should  break 
my  heart  if  you  were  to  become 
fond  of  money.  You  are  not  to 
haye  it,  remember,  till  you  come 


of  age,  and  then  I  suppose  there 
will  be  proper  people  selected  to 
look  after  the  major  part  of  it  for 
you ;  and  the  allowance  which  will 
be  reserved  for  your  own  private 
use  you  must  try  to  lay  out  in 
the  manner  which  will  bring  you 
most  credit  with  God,  and  not 
with  man.' 

'  You  mean  by  helping  the  poor. 
Why,  of  course  I  shall,  mothie  t 
But  why  are  you  so  serious  about 
it?  Money  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  havel' 

'  Sometimes,  darling/ 

'Always I  when  we  know  how 
to  spend  it.  And  we  have  never 
had  more  than /tM^  enotf^A.  There 
are  dozens  of  things  I  know  you 
want,  and  would  like  to  have,  that 
you  can't  afford  yourself.  But 
you  shall  have  them  all  when  I 
get  my  money,  dear,  see  if  you 
don't  1' 

She  came  dancing  up  to  me  as 
she  spoke,  and  looked  with  her 
bright,  sweet  Irish  face  into 
mine. 

'So  I  am  not  to  mention  the 
bachelors'  ball,'  I  said,  with  a 
view  to  changing  the  subject, 
which  annoyed  me,  I  hardly  knew 
why.  The  fact  is,  I  instinctively 
felt  that  the  peaceful  years  I  had 
spent  in  the  rearing  of  my  own 
child  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close;  and  in  prospect  of  our 
return  to  Gentian's  Chx>ss  and  the 
hospitality  of  Lady  Power,  I  ex- 
perienced much  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  I  had  done  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  first  visit  there. 

'No I  but  I  wish  you'd  ask 
grandmamma   what    she   thinks 
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about  our  going  to  Italy  before 
we  return  home.' 

'  To  Italy,  May  I  That's  a  new 
idea.' 

'  I'ye  often  wished  to  go  there, 
and  60  haye  yon,  and  we  may 
neyer  haye  another  opportunity. 
And  I'm  getting  just  a  little  bit 
sick  of  dear  old  Brnssels,  mother, 
aren't  you?' 

'  I'm  very  sick  of  it/ 1  responded 
with  energy. 

'  And  it  would  be  so  charming 
to  see  Borne  together !  When  are 
we  supposed  to  return  to  Ireland, 
mother  ?' 

'  Next  May/  I  said  with  a  sigh. 

'And  this  is  October.  We 
shouldn't  haye  more  than  a  few 
months  there  altogether.  And  I 
want  Eome  good  singing  and 
Italian  lessons  terribly.  Can't  we 
manage  it,  darling? 

'  I  haye  no  doubt  we  can.  May. 
The  idea  strikes  me  as  pleasantly 
as  it  does  you.  I  haye  wanted  a 
change  for  some  time,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  to  ask  Lady  Power's 
leaye.  But  I  will  tell  her  of  our 
intentions  by  to-day's  post.' 

The  prospect  charmed  me,  as 
much  as  any  prospect  could  charm 
me  just  then.  I  considered  the 
proposal  as  a  happy  inspiration 
on  my  child's  part,  and  wondered 
I  had  not  thought  of  it  myself. 
To  quit  Brussels  at  that  period 
was  the  yery  best  thing  that  I 
could  do.  True,  that  Lord  Eustace 
Annerley  had  kept  his  word  and 
left  the  town;  but  I  neyer  felt 
quite  sure  whether  he  might  not 
return ;  and  without  that  fear  there 
were  too  many  sad  recollections 
associated  with  the  yarious  places 
we  had  frequented  together,  to 
render  it  possible  that  I  should 
eyer  take  the  same  pleasure  in 
yisiting  them  again. 

May  and  I  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  our  pro- 
ject. We  had  no  personal  property 
but  such  as  we  could  easily  take 


with  us,  and  only  one  maid  who 
was  permanently  attached  to  our 
seryice,  and  accompanied  us  eyery* 
where.  So  that  at  the  end  of  a- 
month  we  found  ourselyes  com- 
fortably settled  in  Genoa,  which 
we  had  decided  to  make  our  first 
resting-place. 

During  the  next  six  months  we- 
moyed  quietly  about  from  city  ta 
city,  just  suiting  our  own  incli- 
nations as  to  how  long  we  should 
renuiin  in  each ;  and  if  I  was  not 
happy  or  entirely  at  ease,  I  was, 
at  least,  content.  It  contented 
me  to  watch  my  darling  girl  en* 
joying  herself — to  hear  the  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  which 
followed  her  blonde  beauty  wher- 
eyer  it  was  seen — to  take  interest 
in  her  yarious  studies ;  and,  aboye 
all,  to  mark  how  completely  igno- 
rant she  appeared  to  be  that  any- 
thing had  eyer  happened  to  disturb 
the  inner  peace  of  my  life.  We 
staid  at  Florence,  Bome,  Genoa, 
Naples,  and  Leghorn ;  and  I  had 
learned,  by  reason  of  the  blessed 
yision  youchsafed  to  me  at  Paris, 
to  bear  my  little  burden  so  man- 
fully that,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
occasional  heart-stab  as  old  re- 
membrances came  oyer  me,  I 
should  haye  almost  belieyed  that 
I  was  cured.  But,  as  far  as  my 
physical  health  was  concerned,  I 
was  certainly  not  strong.  Up  ta 
that  period  of  my  life,  I  had  been 
a  remarkably  healthy  woman, 
neyer  yery  robust  in  appearance 
or  reality,  but  with  a  good  apx)e- 
tite,  an  Tmimi)aired  digestion,  and 
great  capability  for  bearing  fa- 
tigue. Now,  little  by  little,  my 
appetite  fiedled  me,  my  sleep  be- 
came restless  and  interrupted,  and 
a  yery  slight  exertion  would  be 
followed  by  imusual  languor.  For 
some  time  I  attributed  the  change 
to  the  climate  of  Genoa,  but  I  did 
not  find  that  the  temperature  of 
other  places  agreed  with  me 
better.    I  laid  all  the  blame  then 
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upon  Italy,  and  decided  that  I 
should  not  reooyer  my  usual 
strength  until  I  had  quitted  it 
again. 

But  I  was  very  anxions  that 
my  dear  child  should  not  have 
the  least  suspicion  that  I  was 
ailing,  and  seriously  cautioned  my 
maid  not  to  breathe  a  hint  that 
might  alarm  her.  I  knew  how 
affectionate  and  sensitive  a  dis- 
position she  possessed — how  easily 
she  would  become  frightened  oyer 
a  mere  trifle,  if  it  concerned  me — 
and  I  would  not  run  the  chance 
of  making  her  think  it  necessary 
to  leaye  Italy  one  moment  earlier 
than  she  need,  for  my  sake.  So 
I  locked  this  little  secret  in  my 
own  breast  (as  I  had  locked  the 
other),  and  fully  belieyed  that  it 
needed  but  my  native  air  to  set 
me  up  again. 

We  returned  to  England  in 
April,  when  my  daughter  had  just 
completed  her  sixteenth  year — I, 
my  thirty-second  I  Lady  Power 
had  made  a  great  point  of  our 
being  at  Glentian's  Cross  by  the 
beginning  of  May,  as  the  Vice- 
Begal  drawing-room  and  ball,  at 
which  my  child  was  to  be  presen- 
ted and  make  her  d^but,  were  to 
be  held  during  the  course  of  the 
month.  How  heavy  was  my  heart 
on  the  day  we  turned  our  feet 
homewards!  A  presentiment  of 
evil  hung  over  me  for  which  I 
could  not  account.  Hay  was 
blooming  and  happy ;  full  of  love 
and  duty  to  myself;  a  daughter 
any  motiiier  might  be  proud  to 
own;  and  she  was  about  to  be 
launched  on  the  worfd  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  Sur- 
rounded by  affection  and  luxury 
— with  Lady  Power  and  myself  as 
her  chaperones — with  a  bright 
present,  and  still  brighter  future^ 
what  could  I,  under  the  most  ex- 
travagant circumstances,  haye 
wished  more  for  my  child  than 
she  was    about   to    receiye?    It 
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would  seem  as  though  the  wildest 
hopes  of  any  parent  were  about, 
in  her  case,  to  be  amply  realised. 
Yet  I  was  unhappy — morbidly, 
wickedly  unhappy,  as  I  told  my- 
self. The  old  feeling  of  fear  with 
which  I  had  formerly  approached 
the  Power  family  had  died  out 
I  was  now  a  woman  of  mature 
age,  and  independent  of  everybody. 
I  knew  that  if  I  disapproved  of 
anything  that  was  said  or  done 
with  respect  to  my  daughter, 
I  had  the  right  to  take  her  away 
then  and  there,  and  keep  her,  xmtil 
she  became  of  age,  under  my  own 
control.  And  I  had  determination 
enough  to  carry  such  a  resolution 
into  effect,  should  it  at  any  time 
become  necessary  to  do  so.  But 
I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
any  such  necessity  arising.  I 
knew  that  Lady  Power  was  pro- 
priety itself— and  generosity  itself 
where  May  was  concerned — and 
my  child  would  be  at  all  times  as 
safe  under  her  wing  as  mine.  It 
was  not  unkindness  or  inattention 
I  feared  for  her ;  it  was  too  much 
love,  too  much  indulgence. 

The  old  curse  of  jealousy  and 
desire  of  complete  appropriation 
was  stirring  in  my  breast  again, 
and  I  felt,  in  taking  May  back  to 
Ireland,  as  though  I  were  once 
more  relinquishing  half  my  claim 
on  her  affection,  and  offering  i% 
up  as  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  the 
Powers'  pride  in  the  possession  of 
their  heiress. 

This  was  yery  weak  of  me — 
yery  foolish.  I  hope  it  may  haye 
been  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  of  my  ill-health,  that  I  did 
not  show  much  more  strength  of 
mind  at  thirty-two  than  I  had 
done  at  sixteen.  But  during  the 
last  six  months  I  had  clung  to  my 
child  perhaps  more  than  eyer  as 
the  sole  good  thing  I  had  left; 
and  to  part  with  eyen  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  her,  at  the  demand 
of  the  world,  was  a  sacrifice  to  me. 
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May  did  not  share  my  gloomy 
prognosticationB  in  any  way.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  fall  of  life 
and  spirits — sometimes,  perhaps, 
almost  too  mnch  so.  For  since 
the  day  on  which  I  had  thonght 
fit  to  introst  her  with  the  know- 
ledge of  her  prospectiye  fortune, 
I  had  ohserved  a  difference  in  my 
child.  Not  towards  me — never 
towards  me,  thank  Qod  t  —  bnt 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Her  character  appeared  to 
change,  or  rather  I  should  say, 
perhaps,  that  it  suddenly  deye^ 
loped.  It  has  been  mentioned 
before  that  Hugh,  young  as  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
oyinoed  a  yery  impulsive  yet  de- 
termined disposition,  and  his  chUd 
inherited  these  traits  &om  him. 
And,  furthermore,  she  had  taken 
from  me  a  sharper,  quicker  temper 
than  her  father  eyer  had.  She 
conceived  strong  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  them 
— as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eustace 
Annerley.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
by  nature,  she  was  avaricious,  but 
she  was  fond  of  power;  and  the 
prospect  of  a  large  fortune  repre- 
sented power  to  her. 

With  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  coming,  she  betrayed  a  dis- 
position to  haughtiness  which 
pained  me.  She  became  dominant 
and  overbearing  to  her  fellows  in 
a  manner  I  could  not  bear  to  see. 
Yet  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
idea  of  how  much  better,  in  reality, 
she  was  than  the  miy'oiity  of  her 
companions. 

'  She  is  very  clever,'  I  thought, 
'and  she  is  very  young.  When 
she  grows  older,  and  sees  of  how 
very  little  value  talent  is  compared 
with  goodness  and  virtue,  she  will 
learn  to  think  more  humbly  of 
herself.  Life  is  just  opening  be- 
fore her :  new  ideas,  fresh  theories, 
crop  up  in  her  mind  each  day; 
and  in  the  ignorance  of  youth  she 


fancies,  because  they  are  new  to 
her,  they  must  be  so  to  all  the 
world;  and  because  she  has  not 
the  experience  wherewith  to  com- 
bat them,  they  who  do  so  wish  to 
quarrel  with  her.  She  is  too 
positive  at  present — too  sure  of 
herself  in  everything — but  she  has 
a  large  heart  and  a  large  mind, 
and  they  are  the  safest  ballast  to 
take  us  steadily  through  life.' 

So  I  battled  with  my  own  con- 
viction, unwilling  to  think  my 
darling  could  be  anything  short 
of  perfect;  doubly  so  to  harbour 
the  idea  that  the  prospect  of  so 
paltry  an  acquisition  as  wealth 
could  have  the  power  to  make  her 
think  herself  better  than  her  com- 
panions. 

It  was  evening  when  we  arrived 
at  Qentian's  Gross.  We  had  had 
a  rough  and  fatiguing  passage 
firom  Holyhead,  and  I  was  fairly 
worn  out.  But  the  family  carriage 
was  in  waiting  for  us  at  the 
Dublin  station,  and  I  had  no  need 
to  do  more  than  rest  till  it  landed 
us  at  the  house  itself.  Lady 
Power,  her  daughters  Margaret 
and  Blanche  (Norah  had  married 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  gone 
out  to  India  with  him  about  a  year 
before),  and  Mrs.  Delanoey  were 
assembled  in  the  library  to  wel- 
come us. 

'Gfood  gracious,  Eatie,  how  ill 
you  look !'  was  the  greeting  with 
which  Juliet  received  me. 

May,  who  was  in  her  grand- 
mother's arms,  turzied  sharply  at 
the  words,    t 

'111,  Aunt  Juliet r  she  ex- 
claimed. *  Mother's  not  iU.  She's 
only  tired.' 

'  That's  all ;  only  tired,'  I  echoed, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile.  I 
felt  aa  if  I  were  sinking  into  the 
ground. 

'Juliet  is  always  a  bit  of  a 
croaker,  especially  in  regard  to 
you,  Katharine,'  said  Lady  Power^ 
as  she  condescended  to  imprint  a 
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kiss  upon  my  forehead.  '  A  good 
night's  rest  is  all  you  need  to  set 
yon  up  again/ 

'  Well  i  if  the  difference  in  your 
appearance  is  entirely  due  to  fa- 
tigue/ said  Julieti  bluntly,  'all  I 
can  say  is  fatigue  has  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  ycu.  Why, 
you  are  mere  skin  and  bone 
compared  to  what  you  were  last 
year!' 

'We  felt  the  heat  in  Florence 
yery  much/  I  responded  quickly. 
'  I  think  May  has  lost  flesh  also.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it  3he  is  looking 
perfectly  welL' 

'Frances  is  looking  charming/ 
added  her  old  grandmother,  who 
did  not  seem  as  if  she  could  take 
her  eyes  off  my  child.  She  had 
not  dropped,  and  never  did,  the 
habit  of  opposing  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  daughter's  name.  '  And 
she  is  the  yery  image  of  what  I 
was  at  her  age.  She  will  make 
quite  a  sensation  at  the  Drawing- 
room  on  the  24th.' 

'Or  her  dress  will,'  remarked 
Margaret  Power,  who  was  the 
most  unpleasant  of  them  alL 

'Such  a  dress  I'  said  Juliet. 
'  It  is  worth  looking  at,  Frances. 
Grandmamma  sent  all  the  way  to 
Paris  for  it' 

'  To  Worth's  ?'  exclaimed  May. 

'  Yes,  to  Worth'a' 

'Mother,  isn't  that  jolly?'  she 
said,  turning  to  me,  with  sparkling 
«yes.  The  remarks  on  my  ap- 
pearance did  not  seem  to  haye 
bad  any  effect  on  her.  I  was 
so  thankful.  t 

'I  think  your  mother  will  be 
glad  to  get  to  her  own  room, 
Frances,'  said  Juliet  'Suppose 
jrou  go  and  make  yourselyes  com- 
fortable before  dinner,  and  we  will 
haye  a  formal  inspection  of  your 
wonderful  dress  afterwards.' 

I  managed  to  drag  through  the 
dinner-hour  somehow,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  in  pity  to  my 
dear  May's  evident  anxiety,  we 


were  all  ushered  with  much  pomp 
into  a  spare  room,  where,  laid  out 
upon  the  bed,  was  Worth's  last 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Power 
flBunily. 

It  looked  yery  simple,  but,  like 
all  costumes  by  the  same  milliner, 
it  was  a  triumph  of  good  taste 
and  extravagance. 

The  petticoat  and  bodice  were 
almost  entirely  covered  with  poiat- 
lace.  The  train,  of  soft,  creamy 
white  satin,  was  trimmed  with 
the  same  costly  material,  relieved 
at  intervals  by  bunches  of  snowy 
white  feathers.  There  was  not  a 
thread  of  colour  anywhere.  All 
was  pure,  spotless,  and  bridal- 
like. 

I  pictured  my  child's  golden 
hair  contrasting  with  the  shining 
white  drapery,  and  could  not  re- 
frain from  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion. As  for  May,  she  was  speech- 
less with  delight. 

'She  will  wear  the  family  dia- 
monds with  it/  remarked  Lady 
Power,  in  a  tone  of  gratified  am- 
bition. '  Margaret  thinks  it  is  not 
orthodox  she  should  do  so  until 
they  become  hers  by  law;  but 
it  is  my  wish,  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  gainsay  me.' 

'  Dear  grandmamma  1'  said  May, 
kissing  her. 

'  You  are  the  only  hope  left  to 
me,  my  dear  Frances,  remember,' 
responded  the  old  lady;  'and 
whilst  you  are  a  good  and  affec- 
tionate girl,  I  shall  consider  no- 
thing that  I  can  do  too  much  for 
you.' 

'  May  is  the  best  daughter  that 
ever  lived,'  I  interposed  fondly. 
'  She  is  not  likely  to  behave  less 
well  in  any  other  relation  of  life.' 

'Ahl  my  dear,  so  we  thought 
of  her  poor  father,'  replied  Lady 
Power,  with  a  significant  intona- 
tion that  told  me  I  was  not  quite 
forgiven,  even  after  sixteen  years 
of  penance,  for  the  part  I  had 
taken  in  that  transaction. 
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'Haye  you  thought  of  what 
droBS  you  are  going  to  wear  at  the 
Drawing-room  yourself,  Katie  ?* 
said  Juliet^  with  an  eiident  view 
to  changing  the  conyersation. 

'  No  t  J  am  not  to  be  presented, 
I  hope  1'  I  replied,  with  a  comical 
look  of  dismay. 

'  Nonsense  1  you  must  go  with 
your  daughter.  I  think  your 
absence  would  be  yery  conspi- 
cuous.' 

'  I  neyer  dreamt  of  it.  I  neyer 
imagined  it  would  be  necessary.  I 
thought  Lady  Power  was  going  to 
present  May  to  Lady .' 

'  And  no  more  it  is  necessary, 
my  dear,'  said  my  mother-in-law 
sharply.  '  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I  shall,  of  course,  pre- 
sent my  granddaughter  to  Lady 

under  any  circumstances,  and 

there  is  no  occasion  at  all  for  your 
troubling  yourself  in  the  matter.' 

'But  you  would  like  to  see 
Frances  at  her  first  ball,'  persisted 
Juliet 

'  Can't  I  go  to  the  ball  unless  I 
attend  the  Diawing-room? 

'No;  the  inyitations  are  only 
issued  for  those  who  haye  done  so. 
And  I  think  it  will  be  a  marked 
omission  if  you  are  not  present  at 
your  daughter's  d6bat.' 

'Oh,  yes,  dear  mothie,  you 
must  go  to  the  ball/  pleaded  Hay. 
*  I  couldn't  enjoy  it  without  you. 
I  shouldn't  dance  a  bit,  thinking 
of  you  at  home.  And  do  haye 
a  mauye  dress,  darling;  mauye 
becomes  you  so  beautifully;  and 
send  to  old  Worth  for  it.  There's- 
plenty  of  time.  And  you  will 
look  so  pretty,  and  so  young,  and 
so  nice — ^I  know  you  wilL'      ^ 

'She'll  be  taking  off  all  your 
partners  if  you  don't  take  care. 
May,'  said  Juliet,  laughing. 

'  Mothie,  darling,  you  wHl  go — 
won't  you?* 

'  Why,  May,  what  shoold  I  do 
with  a  dress  from  Worth  when  I 
had  got  it  ?    And  mauye,  too,  you 


silly  child  I  I  wonder  you  don't 
suggest  pink  at  once.  No ;  Uldo 
go,  it  will  be  in  half-mourning, 
and  the  Court  milliner  in  Dublin 
will  make  me  a  dress  quite  good 
enough  for  all  the  use  I  shall  put 
it  to.' 

'  I  should  go  entirely  in  white, 
if  I  were  you,'  said  Juliet 

'Perhaps  I  may,  dear.  I 
couldn't  wear  colours.' 

'Neyer  mind,  so  you  do  go,' 
interposed  my  child. 

The  conyersation  did  not  seem 
to  please  Lady  Power.  She  had 
been  fidgeting  about  fh>m  the 
commencement  of  it,  and  now  she 
struck  in  tartly : 

'It  would  be  quite  absurd  of 
Katharine  to  go  in  white  when 
her  daughter  is  in  white  also. 
People  would  laugh  at  her.' 

*  I  don't  see  that  at  all,  mamma,* 
said  Juliet  decidedly.  '  Katie's 
dress  need  not  be  made  in  the 
same  style  as  Frances',  nor  of  the 
same  material;  but  much  older 
women  than  herself  wear  white 
when  it  suits  them.  And  it  espe- 
cially suits  Katie's  chestnut  hair.' 

'  There  is  no  need  of  her  appear- 
ing at  the  Drawing-room  at  all,' 
repeated  Lady  Power,  preparing 
to  quit  the  room ; '  but,  if  she  does 
go,  I  hope  Kathajrine's  own  sense 
will  show  her  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  go  tricked  out  like  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen.' 

I  felt  too  ill  to  dispute  the  sub- 
ject with  h^,  and,  whispering  to 
Juliet  that  I  was  tired  and  wished 
to  go  to  bed,  I  sought  my  own 
room  instead  of  accompanying  the 
party  downstairs.  May  —  dear, 
darling  child — wanted  to  accom- 
pany me  as  usual,  but  I  per^ 
suaded  her  to  remain  with  her 
grandmother,  and  resigned  myself 
to  the  seryices  of  my  maid. 

I  had  lain  in  bed,  utterly  weary, 
but  yery  wide  awake,  for  perhaps 
two  hours,  before  my  child  came 
up  to  bid  me  good-night     We 
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"were  not  to  Bleep  in  the  same 
Toom,  which  was  a  trouble  to  me, 
and  in  the  hnny  of  arriyal  May 
had  not  had  time  to  enter  my 
apartment  before.  When  she  did, 
she  looked  round  it  with  dissatis- 
faction. 

'  What  a  nasty  little  room  they've 
^yen  yon/  she  said* 

'Little,  darling  I  Why,  it's 
larger  thim  our  old  room  at  Bms- 
sels.' 

*  But  it's  half  the  size  of  mine, 
mothie.  I  think  the  housemaid 
must  haye  made  a  mistake,  and 
shown  us  to  the  wrong  ones.' 

'  Oh  no,  I  dare  say  it's  all  right,' 
I  answered  quietly ;  '  and  I  like  a 
fimall  room.  May.' 

I  had  no  doubt  whatever,  myself, 
upon  the  subject  As  it  had  been 
in  days  gone  by,  so  it  was  now. 
The  heiress  of  Gentian's  Cross 
must  have  a  good  room,  but  it 
little  signified  how  the  heiress's 
mother  was  served. 

*  Grandmamma  has  been  show- 
ing me  the  family  jewels,'  said 
May,  as  she  seated  herself  on  my 
bed.  'How  beautiful  they  are  I 
Have  you  ever  seen  them,  mothie  ?' 

'  Never,  darling.' 

*  There  are  two  sets  of  diamonds ; 
and  one  has  been  just  reset  by 
Hunt  and  Boskell  for  my  presenta- 
tion. They  do  glitter  sol  And 
then  there  are  two  sets  of  pearls, 
and  one  of  emeralds,  and  one  of 
rubies  and  opals — and  the  rings, 
mothie,  I  should  think  there  must 
be  fifty  rings  if  there  is  one,  and 
ihey  aJl  fit  into  a  large  case  made 
expressly  for  them.  And  grand- 
mamma has  shown  me  Hugh's 
portraits.  She  has  three  minia- 
tures ;  one  taken  when  he  was  a 
baby,  and  one  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  one  when  he  was 
twelve.  And  she  has  given  me 
the  baby  one.  What  a  dear  little 
baby  he  must  have  been  I  But  of 
course  you've  seen  them,  mothie, 
t>ften  and  often  T 


'  I've  never  seen  them,'  I  cried, 
in  a  voice  of  pain.  'She  might 
have  shown  them  to  me.  They 
would  have  been  such  a  comfort 
years  ago,  when  I  was  grieving  so 
bitterly  for  his  sake.  Where  is 
your  miniature,  darling  ?  Let  me 
see  it— do!' 

'  111  run  and  fetch  it,  mother. 
I  left  it  on  my  toilet-table.' 

Whilst  she  was  absent  my 
thoughts  were  very  hard.  Lady 
Power  was  not  one  whit  altered. 
I  should  have  the  same  battle  to 
fight  over  again,  and  I  determined 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  I  would 
attend  the  Drawing-room  and  the 
Ball.  She  should  not  wrest  my 
daughter  from  my  arms  now,  any 
more  than  she  had  been  able  to 
do  then.  But  when  May  returned 
with  the  miniature  of  her  dead 
father,  taken  at  a  twelvemonth, 
the  sight  of  the  innocent  baby 
face  looking  out  from  its  little 
old-fashioned  cap — a  face  so  like 
her  own  at  the  same  age — softened 
my  rebellious  spirit,  and  I  could 
only  remember  with  gratitude 
what  a  blessing  she  had  been  to 
me,  and  how  mercifully  she  had 
been  preserved. 

'  It  is  just  what  you  were  at  the 
same  age.  May,'  I  said,  as  I  ex- 
amined the  miniature.  '  I  wonder 
Lady  Power  never  showed  it  to 
me.  She  might  have  known  how 
it  would  interest  me,  if  only  on 
that  accoxmt.' 

'  Keep  it,  dear  mothie.  I  don't 
care  about  it,'  said  May  carelessly. 
'  I  would  much  rather  you  had 
it' 

'  Oh  no.  May.  Thank  you  for 
tMe  kind  thought,  but  you  must 
not  give  away  your  grandmother's 
presents.  Besides,  this  is  an 
heirloom.  But  I  lediould  like  to 
keep  it  just  for  to-night,  darling. 
It  looks  so  familiar  to  me.  So 
like  you  both' — ^and  I  kissed  the 
picture  as  I  spoke. 

'  I  say,  mother,'  said  May,  in  a 
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mysterions  yoioe^  'do  yon  know 
if  all  the  fnmitnre  and  ornaments 
come  to  me  with  Glentian's  Cross  ?* 

'I  don't  know,  dear.  I  never 
asked.    Why  ?' 

'  Becanse  there  are  several  things 
here  I  shonld  like  to  have — in- 
deed,  that  I  think  I  onght  to  have. 
Hugh's  portraits,  for  instance,  and 
the  family  pictures,  and  that  hnst 
of  my  grandfather,  and  the  books. 
I  shouldn't  care  a  pin  about  the 
furniture — ifs  so  old-fashioned ;  I 
expect  I  shall  very  soon  turn  it 
out  of  doors,  if  I  do  get  it ;  but 
the  other  things  should  go  with 
the  house,  by  rights.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  "  right " 
of  it.  May.  Of  course  everything 
is  properly  and  l^;ally  settled, 
and  in  due  course  you  will  have 
your  own.  But  try  and  not  think 
so  much  about  it,  darling.  I  can't 
bear  that  you  should  be  always 
thinking  of  it,  for  fear  it  should 
never  come  to  pass.' 

'  It  must  come  to  pass  if  I  live,' 
said  May,  as  she  jumped  lightly 
off  the  bed.  '  Good-night,  my  own 
sweet  mother.  Sleep  well,  and  get 
up  quite  jolly  in  the  morning.' 

*  I  will  if  I  can,  my  darling,'  I 
answered  lightly.  She  had  nearly 
crossed  the  threshold  of  my  room 
when  she  turned  back  again. 

'  You're  not  really  ill — are  you, 
mother?' 

'  Certainly  not,  dear.' 

'  Because  Aunt  Juliet  has  been 
making  an  awful  fuss  about  you 
downstairs.  She  says  you  are 
looking  wretched,  and  that  you 
must  have  been  overdoing  it,  and 
all  sorts  of  things.' 

'  Aunt  Juliet  is  always  too 
kind.  You  know  best  how  I  have 
been.' 

'  But  you  do  look  rather  peakey.' 

'  Well  the  best  remedy  for  that 
disease  is  rest;  so  be  off  to  bed, 
you  chatterbox,  and  leave  me  to 
go  to  sleep.' 

She  ran  away  with  a  laugh  as 


I  spoke.  Sweet,  light-hearted 
laughter  1  How  seldom  was  I  to 
hear  it  after  that  night  1 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  FALL  ILL. 

But  though  May  had  left  me,  and 
everything  aroxmd  was  conducive 
to  repose,  I  could  not  sleep.  At 
first  it  was  only  a  severe  pain  in 
my  head,  and  a  wearied,  beaten 
feeling  in  my  limbs,  that  prevented 
my  going  off;  but  then  succeeded 
a  period  of  intense  wakefulness, 
during  which  I  tried  hard  not  to 
think,  but  found  it  impossible. 
Visions  of  the  long  ago  blended 
themselves  with  prospects  of  the 
future — the  faces  of  Hugh  and 
May,  and  Lord  Eustace,  became 
mingled  together.  I  was  now  a 
maid,  now  a  wife,  now  a  widow, 
now  a  mother,  now  nothing  at  all, 
but  only  Katharine  Power  trying 
with  all  her  might  to  banish 
thought  and  court  forgetfulness 
instead.  I  heard  the  clocks  strike 
one  hour  after  another,  and  each 
hour  seemed  more  interminably 
long  than  the  last,  and  yet  I  ap- 
peared to  be  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  but  lying  in  a  state  of 
drowsy  consciousness.  Once  I 
foxmd  myself  standing  by  the 
chest  of  drawers,  having  ap- 
parently left  my  bed  in  an  aimless 
manner,  and  without  being  aware 
of  the  fact.  ^l,^^ 

'  Oh,  this  will  never  do,'  I  said 
to  myself.  '  Coming  back  to  the 
old  place  has  set  me  rambling.  I 
wiU  go  to  sleep  1  It  only  requires 
a  strong  effort  of  will  to  enable  us 
to  do  what  we  choose.' 

So,  having  drank  a  large  draught 
of  water,  I  found  my  way  back  to 
bed  again,  remarking,  as  I  went, 
how  very  dry  and  hot  my  hands 
were,  and  how  empty  and  light 
my  head  appeared  to  be.   However 
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I  did  go  to  sleep  that  time,  thongli 
very  iinsatisfactorily,  and  when 
my  maid  appeared  to  call  me  in 
the  morning,  I  was  too  ill  to  rise. 

'  Don't  tell  Miss  May/  I  nrged, 
'  but  I  haye  such  a  very  bad  pain 
in  my  head,  Parker,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  wiser  if  I  were  to  lie 
in  bed.' 

Parker  did  not  tell  May,  bnt 
she  went  and  fetched  Mrs.  Delancey, 
who  sent  immediately  to  Dublin 
for  the  family  doctor.  And  his 
fiat  was  that  I  was  going  to  be  ill. 

They  did  not  tell  me  so  at  first, 
but  the  trouble  broke  gradually 
uix>n  me,  and  indeed  I  had  sus- 
pected it  for  some  time  past  May's 
alarm,  when  the  news  was  com- 
municated to  her,  was  sufficient 
to  make  any  mother  conceal  her 
symptoms  as  much  as  possible. 

'  Oh,  you  are  going  to  die  I  I 
am  sure  my  mother  is  going  to 
die,'  she  whimpered.  '  What  shall 
I  do  without  you  ?  Oh,  my  Gk>d, 
let  me  die  tool' 

'  May,  darling,'  I  said,  as  I  took 
her  strong  young  hand  in  mine, 
'you  will  make  me  really  ill  if 
you  giye  way  like  this.  You  have 
seen  so  little  of  sickness,  my  dear, 
that  you  imagine  it  to  be  much 
worse  than  it  Ib.  I  fancy  I  have 
carried  home  some  of  the  Glenoese 
malaria  with  me.  It  is  yery  un- 
fortunate, but  all  I  haye  to  do  is 
to  lie  here  quietly  and  take  my 
medicine  till  I  get  well  again. 
You  won't  retard  my  recovery  by 
making  me  unhappy,  will  you. 
May?' 

Her  aunts  and  grandmother 
joined  their  i>ersua8ions  to  mine, 
until,  between  us,  we  had  quite 
blinded  my  darling's  eyes  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  any  danger  in 
my  illness ;  and  then  I  was  satisfied 
and  content  to  take  whatever 
Heaven  might  see  fit  to  send  me. 

And  Heaven  was  very  merciful. 
There  followed  a  period  of  much 
pain  and  sleeplessness  and  a  little 


unconsciousness,  during  which  I 
was  faithfully  nursed  by  my  dear 
child  and  my  sister,  Mrs.  De- 
lancey; and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night I  was  pronounced  conva- 
lescent, and  allowed  to  leave  my 
bedroom.  But  the  weakness  that 
supervened  was  so  startling  that 
the  doctor  shook  his  head  discon- 
tentedly, and  advised  my  instant 
removal  from  Dublin. 

'We  must  send  you  to  some 
bracing  seaside  place  in  England, 
madam,'  he  remarked  on  that  oc- 
casion. 'This  country  is  much 
too  enervating  for  your  consti- 
tution, and  it  will  take  some  little 
time  to  cure  the  michief  Qenoa 
did  you.* 

Secretly  I  was  pleased  at  the 
idea.  I  should  have  my  own 
child  to  myself  again.  But  it 
only  wanted  a  fortnight  to  the 
time  of  the  Drawing-room,  and, 
although  I  had,  of  course,  given 
up  all  idea  of  attending  it  myself, 
I  felt  I  could  not  take  May  away 
before  she  had  been  presented. 

'  I  can  go  to  England  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  doctor,  but  not 
before.' 

'You  must  go  before.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary.  You  must 
go  at  once.' 

'I  can't  go  at  once.  My  daughter 
is  to  be  presented  on  the  24th, 
and  so  many  preparations  have 
be^n  made  for  the  occasion,  I 
could  not  think  of  upsetting  them 
by  taking  her  away.' 

'Then  you  must  go  without 
your  daughter.' 

'  Without  May  ?  Oh,  doctor,  I 
couldn't  I' 

'Well,  madam,  all  I  can  say 
is,  your  health  depends  upon  your 
leaving  Dublin  at  once^to-mor- 
row — to-day,  if  it  were  possible. 
If  your  daughter's  presentation  is 
of  more  consequence  than  your 
life,  stay  for  it;  but  if  not,  you 
must  leave  her  behind  or  take  her 
with  you.' 
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'  Bat,  doctor,  you  perplex  me 
sadly.  Caa  it  really  be  so  serious 
as  that  ?' 

'  It  is  so  serious,  madam,  that 
I  am  going  at  once  to  speak  to 
Lady  Power  and  Mrs.  Delanoey, 
and  tell  them  that  if  they  do  not 
see  my  directions  carried  out  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.' 

I  almost  laughed  at  the  idea, 
for  I  only  felt  weak  and  disin- 
clined to  exert  myself;  but  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  Juliet  entered 
my  room  with  a  face  fall  of  anxious 
concern,  and  eager  to  persuade  me 
to  leaye  at  once. 

'  The  doctor  says  your  pulse  is 
terribly  low,  dear  Katie,  and  that 
we  are  not  to  lose  an  hour  in 
sending  you  to  the  seaside.  It's 
a  great  worry,  of  course,  and  just 
at  this  time,  too ;  but  it  must  be 
done,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
What  do  you  think  of  Brighton? 
It  is  the  most  bracing  air  I 
know  of.' 

'  But,  Juliet,  how  can  I  put  off 
May's  presentation?  What  will 
Lady  Power  say  ?  After  all  her 
kindness,  too.' 

'But  why  need  it  be  put  off? 
You  could  not  hare  gone,  any 
way.' 

'  You  mean  that  I  am  to  go 
away  without  her?' 

'  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  You  shall  not  go 
alone,  Katie.  I  will  go  with  you ; 
and  we  shall,  of  course,  take 
Parker.' 

'And  leaye  May  behind  with 
her  grandmother  ? 

'And  leaye  May  behind  with 
her  grandmother,'  repeated  Mrs. 
Delancey. 

'She  will  neyer  consent  to  it,' 
I  said  decidedly.  'May  would 
break  her  heart  if  I  were  to  go 
without  her.  It  is  useless  to 
think  of  it,  Juliet    It  cannot  be.' 

'  Don't  you  think  we  could  talk 
May  into  it,  Katie  ?* 


'  I  am  sure  you  couldn't  Why, 
she  has  neyer  been  really  sepa- 
rated from  me  in  her  life ;  and  to 
part  us  now,  when  I  am  ailing. 
It  would  driye  my  poor  child  half 
crazy.' 

'  I  think,  if  the  matter  is  put 
before  her  in  its  proper  light,  that 
she  may  become  reconciled  to  it 
You  see,  it's  not  like  an  eyery-day 
occarrence,  B^tie,  that  has  but  to  be 
put  off  till  next  week.  If  Frances 
— I  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  of 
calling  her  by  that  name — is  not 
presented  this  season  she  must 
wait  till  next  And,  between  you 
and  me,  that  dress  from  Worth's 
cost  a  hundred  pounds,  although 
all  the  lace  belonged  to  my 
mother.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  did,'  I  answered 
carelessly.  The  dress  appeared 
of  yery  little  consequence  in  my 
eyes.  '  And  of  course  it  is  yery 
unfortunate  I  should  haye  been 
so  stupid  as  to  fall  ill  at  this  junc- 
ture; but  it  can't  be  helped,  so 
what  are  we  to  do?' 

'  But  you  acknowledge  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  your  going  away, 
dear?' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so — since  the 
doctor  says  I  must' 

'  Well,  then,  that's  settled,  and 
I  shall  start  with  you  to-morrow. 
And  now  with  regard  to  Frances. 
Haye  I  your  leaye  to  persuade  her 
to  stay  at  Gentian's  Cross,  if  I 
can?' 

'  Oh !  certainly,'  I  replied, 
smiling  to  myself.  '  Persuade  her 
by  all  means,  if  you  can: 

But  in  my  secret  heart  I  felt 
sure  her  attempt  would  fail. 

Juliet  called  Parker,  and  haying 
giyen  her  a  few  directions  for  the 
morrow,  departed  in  search  of  May. 

I  awaited  the  issue  of  her  mis^ 
sion  with  some  little  anxiety.  I 
was  afraid  my  child  would  feel  the 
disappointment  of  putting  off  the 
Drawing-room  ball  on  which  she 
had  been  reckoning  so  long. 
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la  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  door  of  my  room  opened 
gently,  and  May  appeared  upon 
the  threshold.  I  saw,  by  her 
flushed  faoe  and  tell-tale  eyes, 
she  had  been  crying.  I  held  out 
my'  weak  arms  to  her,  and  in 
another  moment  she  was  in  them. 

'  Well,  my  pet,'  I  said  lovingly, 
'and  are  you  yery  much  disap- 
pointed ?' 

'  Terribly,  dear  mother.  Fancy 
your  having  to  go  away!  It 
frightens  me  awfully,  though 
Aunt  Juliet  says  there  is  no  need.' 

'  Aunt  Juliet  is  right,  my  dar- 
ling. There  is  no  need  of  fear. 
Change  of  air  is  all  I  require  to 
make  me  strong  again.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  you,  my  own  child,  and 
of  this  Drawing-room.  It  worries 
me  so  that  I  should  be  the  cause 
of  annoyance  to  you^  or  Lady 
Power.' 

'  Don't  let  it  worry  you,  dear 
mother.  Of  course  it  won't  be 
a  bit  the  same  to  me,  but  111  do 
the  best  I  can  to  get  through  it 
without  you ;  and  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  over  I  shall  come  and  join 
you.' 

I  started — just  a  very  little. 
They  Juid  persuaded  her,  then. 
But  I  would  not  have  let  her  see 
my  disappointment  for  the  world, 
for  it  was  utterly  selfish.  I  was 
ashamed  of  the  feeling  even  whilst 
it  passed  through  my  heart. 

*  What  has  Aunt  Juliet  been 
flaying  to  you  ?'  I  inquired  softly. 
"  Tell  me  all  about  it' 

'  Not  much,  mother  dear.  She 
told  me  first  what  the  doctor  had 
said — that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary you  should  leave  Dublin  at 
once ;  and  at  first  I  wanted  to  go 
with  you,  of  course.' 

'Of  course!  I  knew  you  would  1' 
I  echoed  triumphantly,  as  I 
squeezed  her  tightly  in  my  arms. 

'  But  grandmamma  and  Axmt 
Juliet  told  me  how  much  you 
wished  me  to  remain  and  be  pre- 


sented; and  I  suppose,  after  all 
the  fuss  they've  made,  and  the 
trouble  they've  been  put  to  about 
it,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  it 
up  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days. 
Still,  mother  darling,  I'm  miserable 
at  the  thought  of  your  going 
away  without  me,  and  unless  Axmt 
Juliet  were  going  with  you,  no- 
thing on  earth  should  make  me 
stay  behind;  and  I  shall  come 
soon,  shan't  I?  You  will  send 
for  me  as  soon  as  ever  the  Draw- 
iDg-room  is  over,  won't  you  ?'  my 
darling  added,  as  she  burst  into 
tears  upon  my  bosom. 

I  was  quite  content  that  she 
should  remain  at  Gentian's  Cross 
then,  however  much  I  might  feel 
it.  I  soothed  and  comforted  her 
with  every  soft  and  loving  word 
in  my  vocabulary,  and  embraced 
her  over  and  over  again,  as  I  as- 
sured her  I  should  count  the 
hours  till  we  were  reunited.  I 
succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  few 
moments,  with  the  elasticity  of 
youth,  she  was  smiling  through 
her  tears,  and  planning  all  sorts 
of  projects  for  our  mutual  enjoy- 
ment at  the  seaside. 

But  she  shed  tears  again  on 
more  than  one  occasion  before  that 
day  was  concluded,  and  so  fearful 
was  I  of  witnessing  her  emotion 
when  we  should  actually  part, 
that  I  quite  longed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  over. 

It  had  been  arranged  between 
the  doctor  and  the  Powers  that 
Juliet  should  take  me  to  Hastings ; 
and  the  next  day,  at  an  early 
hour,  I  was  lifted  into  the  car- 
riage, and  we  set  off  upon  our 
way. 

I  will  not  detail  the  parting 
between  my  own  child  and  myself. 
I  cannot!  It  was  exquisitely 
painful  then ;  it  is  far  more  pain- 
ful to  remember  now. 

«        «        «         «         « 

We  made  the  long,  fatiguing 
journey  by  tedious  stages,  in  con- 
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Bideraiion  of  my  weakness,  and 
Juliet  did  all  she  could  by  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  beguile  the 
way. 

I  was  too  seriously  inoonye- 
nienoed  on  the  journey,  and  too 
utterly  prostrated  by  its  effects, 
to  have  much  leisure  at  first  for 
fretting  over  my  separation  from 
May.  Ab  soon  as  I  arriyed  at 
Hastings  they  put  me  into  bed, 
and  I  did  not  leaye  it  for  seyeral 
days. 

But  as  soon  as  I  had  oyercome 
the  primary  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  my  re- 
moyal,  I  became  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  dull,  uncertain 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  was 
feeding  on  my  heart  Selfish,  ex- 
acting mother  that  I  was ! 

How  hateful,  on  a  closer  in- 
spection, did  my  eager  jealousy 
appear  to  myself! 

What,  then,  would  I  haye 
had  my  bright  young  daughter 
abandon  the  prospect  of  gaiety 
just  opening  before  her,  to  chain 
herself  down  to  my  sick-bed  ? 

Would  I  haye  permitted  her  to 
relinquish  what,  in  her  position 
as  the  heiress  of  Gentian's  Gross, 
was  almost  a  public  duty,  to  gra- 
tify a  priyato  inclination,  which 
was,  after  all,  not  a  necessary 
one? 

No,  no  I  Both  my  heart  and 
my  reason  repudiated  the  idea 
with  indignation. 

My  darling  was  much  better 
where  she  was — the  light  and  the 
sunshine  of  the  old  house,  as  she 
would  be  the  greatest  attraction 
of  the  ball-room — than  wasting 
her  loyeliness  in  my  weak,  stupid 
company,  down  at  an  uninterest- 
ing seaside  place.  Juliet  and 
Parker  could,  and  did,  do  all  and 
more  for  me  than  I  required ;  yet 
I  could  not  help  wishing,  in  a 
kind  of  silly,  maudlin  way,  some- 
times, that  my  own  child  had  re- 
quired Just  a  little  more  persuasion 


before  she  yielded  to  their  adyice 
and  mine. 

Oh,  my  selfish,  greedy  heart  1 
would  it  always  go  on  in  this  way, 
longing  to  haye  eyerything  in  the 
world  for  itself — hating  to  share 
its  possessions  with  any  one — 
thinking  it  must  be  first  and  fore- 
most whereyer  its  affections  were 
placed? 

Yet,  my  child  I  my  own,  own 
child !  what  had  I  in  this  life  to 
comfort  me  but  her?  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  if  I  grudged  one 
moment  of  her  company  to  others  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

LETTEBSl 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  settled 
in  Hastings,  it  may  be  well  be- 
lieyed  I  took  no  such  interest  in 
anything 'as  I  did  in  the  news 
that  reached  me  by  the  daily  post. 

May's  letters — and  my  darling 
wrote  eyery  day — ^were  something 
like  letters,  and  being  the  first  I 
had  eyer  receiyed  from  her,  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  attraction  for 
me.  Each  morning  her  enyelope 
would  contain  three  to  four  sheete 
of  closely-written  paper,  detailing 
eyery  circumstance  of  her  life, 
which,  with  reading  oyer  and  oyer 
again,  and  answering  by  slow  and 
sometimes  painful  stages,  were  al- 
most sufScient  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  my  monotonous  and  weary 
days.  If  I  had  passed  a  bad  night, 
or  waked  before  the  country  post 
was  in,  I  became  feyerish  with 
anticipation,  or  fearful  that  the 
postman  had  already  passed  our 
door.  Once,  when,  by  some  acd* 
dent,  my  darling  missed  writing 
to  me,  I  suffered  a  relapse  f^om 
fretting  and  suspense;  and  all  the 
time  I  was  coimting  the  hours  till 
the  Drawing-room  should  be  oyer, 
and  May  free  to  join  me  again. 

She  told  me  of  eyerything  that 
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occnired  to  her.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  minute^  at  firsts 
than  her  descripticm  of  the  places 
Bhe  went  to,  the  people  she  met, 
and  the  presents  Lady  Power 
laTished  upon  her.  To  day,  it 
was  a  watch  set  with  brilliants, 
that  had  been  one  of  her  grand- 
mamma's wedding  presents  ;  to- 
morrow, a  horse,  that  ]i£ay  might 
learn  the  art  of  riding,  for  which 
purpose  a  master  had  been  engaged 
to  attend  eyery  morning  at  Glen- 
tian's  Cross;  or  it  was  a  new 
dress,  or  a  flounce  of  old  lace — or 
some  ornament,  luxury,  or  atten- 
tion intended  to  do  honour  to  the 
heiress  of  the  Powers. 

*.  Mamma  seems  to  be  launching 
out  pretty  freely,'  said  Juliet, 
laug^iing,  one  day  e^ter  I  ha^  read 
her  May's  letter.  '  She  will  alto- 
gether turn  that  little  puss's  head, 
if  you  don't  take  care.  Diamonds 
for  a  child  of  that  age!  Ifs  per- 
fectly absurd  1  She  neyer  did  a 
quarter  so  much  for  one  of  her 
own  daughters.' 

'  I  have  always  heard  it  said 
that  women  are  fonder  of  their 
grandchildren  than  of  their  own 
children,  though  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,'  I  answered,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

'Mamma  appears  to  be,  at  all 
eyents.  I  hope  she  won't  spoil 
May.' 

'  She  cannot  spoil  her  I'  I  replied 
quickly.  'Tou  haye  heard  how, 
in  the  midst  of  describing  all  her 
new  treasures,  she  harks  back  to 
the  one  idea  of  joining  me  here. 
May  would  leaye  them  all  to- 
morrow to  come  to  her  mother.' 

'  I  should  hope  so  i'  said  Juliet 
grayely.  'Does  she  mention  the 
dinner  party  at  Lady  Garrigan's  V 

'No!  it  is  strange,  but  she 
seems  to  haye  forgotten  ii' 

But  May  had  not  forgotten  it. 
In  her  next  letter  she  said, '  Were 
you  surprised,  dearest  mother,  that 
I  did  not  tell  you  about  Lady 


Carrigan's  dinner?  The  fact  is,  I 
neyer  weni  Granny  thought  at 
the  last  that  she  had  better  not 
take  me  to  so  large  a  party  before 
I  had  been  introduced.  So  she  and 
Aunt  Margaret  went  alone,  and  I 
was  not  a  bit  disappointed.  Fancy 
who  took  Aunt  Margaret  down  to 
dinner!  You'll  neyer  guess! 
Lord  Eustace  Annerleyl  Granny 
says  he  inquired  a  great  deal  about 
me,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  I 
was  going  to  be  introduced  so  soon. 
He  is  to  be  at  the  ball,  and  I  be- 
lieye  Granny  inyited  him  to  come 
and  see  hex  here ;  but  I  hope  to 
goodness  he  won't,  for  I'm  sure  I 
shan't  be  ciyil  to  him.  I  haye 
always  thought  he  behayed  so  un- 
gratefully to  you,  after  all  your 
kindness  to  him,  cutting  away 
from  Brussels  as  he  did  last  year, 
and  neyer  coming  near  or  writing 
to  us  again,  after  pretending  to  be 
such  tremendous  friends  too! 
Howeyer,  I  know  you  like  him, 
darling  mother,  so  111  try  not  to 
snub  the  creature,  for  your  sake, 
but  hope  we  shan't  see  too  much 
of  him  all  the  same.  By  the  way, 
I'ye  got  a  bit  of  bad  news  to  tell 
you,  darling,  and  that  is,  I  shan't 
be  able  to  get  away  as  soon  after 
the  presentation  as  I  thought  I 
should.  I  spoke  to  Granny  about 
it  this  morning,  and  she  says  she 
must  giye  a  few  dinner  parties  to 
introduce  me  to  the  county  people ; 
and  then  I  suppose  there  will  be 
their  stupid  yisits  to  return.  And 
all  the  time  I  am  burning  with 
impatience  to  get  back  to  my  own 
mammy,  and  wait  on  her  as  I  used 
to  do.  But  you  are  getting  much 
stronger,  dear,  Axmt  Juliet  says, 
and  we  are  all  so  thankful  for 
thai  It  was  charming  to  hear 
you  had  been  out  in  a  bath-chair  I 
How  soon  will  your  own  child  be 
walking  by  the  side  of  your  chair, 
I  wonder!  Very,  yery,  yery  soon 
she  hopes,  unless  you  haye  dis- 
carded them  altogether  before  she 
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fiets  to  Hastings,  which  will  he 
better  still.  There  now  I  that  man 
has  actually  called  I  The  servant 
has  just  brought  in  his  card  to 
me  (Lord  Eustace  I  mean),  with  a 
request  from  granny  that  I  will 
go  down  to  the  drawing-room! 
And  it  is  just  post-time,  so  I  can- 
not wait  to  tell  you  what  he  says 
to-day,  but  I  will  to-morrow, 
darling,  so  good-bye  till  then.' 

I  vxis  much  stronger;  but  the 
reception  of  this  letter  nearly 
threw  me  back  again.  I  had  con- 
cluded that  Lord  Eustace  Anner- 
ley  was  with  his  family  in  Wick- 
low.  I  had  had  no  reason  to 
think  otherwise,  but  I  had  never 
supposed  he  would  have  tried  to 
gain  an  entry  to  Grentian's  Cross, 
particularly  when  he  knew  that  if 
I  were  not  at  the  moment  resident 
there,  he  had  every  chance  of 
meeting  me  some  time  or  other. 
At  first  I  called  him  cruel,  hard, 
unfeeling,  voluntarily  to  place 
«uch  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
forgetting  him.  Then,  remember- 
ing the  circumstances  xmder  which 
I  had  dismissed  him,  my  heart 
«oftened,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
whether,  in  trying  to  renew  our 
acquaintanceship,  he  had  any  hope 
of  removing  the  impression  I  had 
permitted  him  to  retain,  that  I 
myself  was  heartless,  frivolous, 
■and  deceitful.  To  a  man  like 
Lord  Eustace,  immersed  in  all 
manner  of  gaiety,  the  attractions 
of  Gentian's  Cross  could  not  be  so 
great  in  themselves  as  to  preclude 
all  suspicion  of  an  ulterior  motive 
in  his  desire  to  visit  there.  In  a 
few  days  I  found  that  my  sister- 
in-law  shared  this  opinion  with 
me.  I  did  not  read  to  her  the 
extract  from  May's  letter  which  I 
have  given  above.  It  had  so 
startling  an  effect  on  me  that  I 
was  afraid  lest  she  might  connect 
it  with  the  cause.  It  took  me  a 
couple  of  days  to  regain  what  I 
had  lost  after  the  reading  of  that 


letter ;  and  it  shocked  me  to  find 
that  twelve  months  had  made  so 
little  difference  in  my  feelings,  as 
to  permit  the  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  Lord  Eustace 
Annerley  again  to  disturb  my  equa- 
nimity. Juliet  grieved  over  the 
consequences,  and  worried  herself 
to  find  out  whether  they  proceeded 
from  cold,  or  indigestion,  or  any 
other  of  those  molehills  that  turn 
into  mountains  for  an  invalid ;  but 
she  never  guessed  the  true  reason 
that  I  relapsed. 

Indeed,  so  well  did  I  conceal  it, 
that  a  few  days  afterwards  she 
started  the  subject  herself. 

'  I  have  heard  from  Margaret,' 
she  said  to  me.  *  Has  May  men- 
tioned to  you  that  your  old  Brus- 
sels friend.  Lord  Eustace  Anner- 
ley, has  been  calling  at  Gentian's 
Cross?' 

'  Oh  yes  I  She  sent  me  a  long 
description  of  his  visit.' 

'  You  have  not  been  so  intimate 
with  him  lately,  have  you  ?' 

'No!  He  left  Brussels  last 
year,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him.' 

'  Your  friendship  did  not  extend 
to  correspondence,  then.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no !' 

'  But  you  liked  him  very  much, 
Katie,  didn't  you  ?' 

'  Yes !  I  did,  but  May  didn't,'  I 
answered,  with  an  effort. 

'Oh,  May  was  a  baby  then. 
She  will  alter  all  her  likes  and 
dislikes  now.  He's  good-looking, 
isn't  he?' 

'  Most  people  think  so.' 

'  And  his  age  ? 

*  How  curious  you  are,'  I  said, 
with  a  faint  smile.  '  The  same  as 
Hugh's  would  have  been  had  he 
lived — thirty-eight' 

'As  old  as  that?  Indeed! 
Mamma  and  Margaret  seem  to 
have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him. 
They  declare  him  to  be  everything 
that's  charming.  And  he  appears 
to  be  very  attentive  to  May.' 

'  He  was  always  kind  to  May,'  I 
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replied,  remembering,  with  a  gnilty 
throb,  for  whose  sake  he  had  loved 
her.  '  And  she  was  an  ungrateful 
chit  not  to  like  him  in  return.' 

'She  will  get  oyer  that/  said 
Juliet.  'I  should  think,  from 
your  description  and  Margaret's, 
that  Lord  Eustace  was  not  a  man 
to  try  to  make  friends  with  any 
one  in  yain.  I  wonder  we  haye 
neyer  met  him  before;  but  I 
suppose  he  has  chiefly  lived  abroad. 
His  father.  Lord  Biyersdale,  was 
well  known  to  my  father,  and  as 
you  have  heard.  Lord  Eustace  was 
at  school  with  poor  Hugh.  Their 
estates  are  good,  but  there's  not 
much  money  in  the  family.  But 
then  they  haye  blood  to  make  up 
for  it,  you  know,  and  that  is 
eyerything.  Is  Lord  Eustace 
what  is  called  a  marrying  man, 
Katie?' 

I  blushed  up  to  my  eyes.  Why 
was  my  sister-in-law  questioning 
me  after  this  fashion?  I  could 
not  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  idea 
that  she  had  really  guessed  or 
heard  something  of  the  affair 
between  Lord  Eustace  and  me, 
and  wished  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
If — I  asked  myself  quickly — if 
the  Power  family  all  liked  him 
and  approved  of  the  match,  and 
May  really  should  (as  Juliet  had 
suggested^  alter  all  her  former 
likes  and  dislikes,  would  it  be 
lawful  for  me  then  to  indulge  my 
heart's  desire,  and  consent  to  marry 
him  ?  How  my  unchastened  na- 
ture throbbed  once  more  at  the 
idea  I    Oh,  Hugh  1  forgive  me ! 

'  Is  he  a  likely  man  to  marry  ?* 
repeated  Mrs.  Delancey. 

'I  should  think  he  was,'  I 
answered,  trembling.  '  More  than 
once  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  neces- 
sity of  marriage  to  a  man  in  his 
position.  He  is  the  eldest  son, 
yon  know.  He  will  be  Lord 
Biversdale.' 

'Of  course!  That  is  what 
mamma  says.  Well !  I  hope,  Katie 
dear,  that  May  wiil  get  over  her 


girlish  nonsense  about  him,  for 
your  sake,'  she  said,  as  I  thought, 
significantly.  'She  seems  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  do  so,  if  we  may 
trust  Margaret's  account,'  she 
added,  laughing,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

I  lay  on  my  sofa  with  burning 
cheeks,  wondering  how  much  or 
how  littie  Juliet  knew,  and  who 
had  been  the  person  to  enlighten 
her  on  a  subject  which  I  had 
breathed  to  no  one.  As  soon  aa 
I  was  alone  again  I  drew  the 
packets  of  May's  letters  from 
under  the  cushion  at  my  head, 
and  read  over  the  description  she 
had  sent  me  of  Lord  Eustace's 
visit  to  Gentian's  Gross. 

'  He  seemed  awfully  pleased  to 
see  me,  mothie,'  she  wrote,  in  her 
girlish  style  of  diction,  'and 
after  a  littie  while  I  think  I  was. 
rather  gUd  to  see  him  too.  It 
looked  so  like  the  dear  old  Brus- 
sels times  to  see  him  sitting  oppo- 
site with  his  great  eyes  that  you 
used  to  be  so  cross  with  me  for 
abusing.  He  asked  after  you,  of 
course — I  would  have  turned  the 
wretch  out  of  doors  if  he  hadn't — 
and  I  told  him  you  had  had  ma- 
laria, and  gone  to  the  sea  for 
change  of  air.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  I  had  grown  such  a  woman 
— ^the  stupid!  as  if  I  should  be 
anything  else  at  my  age— and 
asked  me  if  I  thought  he  had 
grown  too.  I  told  him  he  had 
grown  the  wrong  way:  and  in- 
deed he  really  does  look  younger 
than  he  did  in  Brussels,  mothie. 
He  has  shaved  off  hiiB  beard, 
and  it's  such  an  improvement.. 
Granny  told  him  I  was  going; 
to  learn  to  ride;  and  he  said 
he  would  come  and  give  me 
some  lessons  himself  if  she  liked, 
and  I  liked  too.  I  was  just  about 
to  say  I  wouldn't  have  him,  when 
I  remembered  all  my  naughtiness 
in  Brussels,  and  thought  I  would 
show  you  how  improved  I  am. 
So  I  bowed  and  said,  "  Thanksf 
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very  muchl"  with  quite  the  tone 
and  air  of  the  Dublin  ladies ;  and 
granny  and  he  settled  it  between 
them,  and  I  belieye  he's  coming 
to-morrow  morning. 

'  Dearest  mother !  I'm  getting  so 
excited !  It  wants  only  two  days 
now  to  the  ball — and  then  a  few 
stnpid  piBurties— and  then  I  shall 
come  to  my  own,  own  mother,  and 
never,  never,  never  leaye  her  again 
for  the  thonsandth  part  of  a 
minnte.' 

I  smiled  oyer  the  last  enthnsi- 
astio  sentence,  and  kissed  the  dear 
handwriting  fondly.  It  was  balm 
of  Gilead  to  my  weary  spirit  eyen 
whilst  I  smiled  at  it  Bat  Juliet 
was  right.  My  girl  was  certainly 
getting  oyer  her  ayerdon  to  our 
friend;  trying  hard  to  like  him, 
as  she  said,  for  my  sake.  Dear, 
dear  child  I 

If  she  did  grow  to  loye  him — 
and  if,  when  we  all  returned  to 
Ireland  together,  Eustace  and  I 
shotUd  meet  again  and  renew 
our  interrupted  friendship — what 
might  not  come  to  pass? 

I  lay  back  on  my  pillows,  ex- 
hausted with  eyen  this  slight 
emotion,  and  gaye  myself  up  to 
idle,  happy  dreams,  forgetful  of 
all  my  resolutions,  and  of  the  utter 
want  of  interest  displayed  in  me 
or  my  affairs  by  Lord  Eustace 
Annerley  since  we  had  parted. 

The  next  few  days  were  yery 
•exciting  ones  for  us  poor  exiles  by 
ihe  sad  sea  wayes,  for  in  them  we 
Teceiyed' long  accounts  from  May 
And  Lady  Power — accounts  which 
brought  the  foolish  tears  to  my 
eyes,  because  of  my  inability  to 
join  in  the  scenes  which  they 
described — in  which  we  heard  of 
how  beautiful  my  darling  had 
looked  at  the  Drawing-room,  and 
how  immensely  she  had  been  ad- 
mixed at  the  ball,  and  how  inyita- 
tions  for  different  parties  were 
now  pouring  in  upon  her  from  all 
quarters  of  Dublin. 

'And,  amongst  others,  I  haye 


renewed  my  acquaintance  with 
the  family  of  Lord  Biyersdale,' 
wrote  Lady  Power  to  her  daughter, 
'who  are  staying  in  Dublin  for 
the  season.  The  mother  has  been 
dead,  as  you  know,  for  years,  but 
the  Earl's  daughter.  Lady  Selina 
Annerley,  does  the  honours  of  the 
house,  and  May  and  I  dine  there 
next  Tuesday  week.' 

'Next  Tuesday  week!'  I  ex- 
claimed in  consternation ;  '  I  shall 
neyer  get  my  child  back  at  this 
rate,  Juliet  I  think  Lady  Power 
might  be  a  little  more  considerate, 
when  she  knows  how  ill  I  am.' 

'  Well,  I  think  you  could  hardly 
haye  expected  May  to  leaye  Dublin 
directly  after  her  presentation, 
Eatie,'  was  my  sister-in-law's 
reply. 

'It  is  her  own  wish  to  come. 
She  is  longing  to  join  me.' 

'  Doubtless,  but  we  can't  always 
do  as  we  wish  in  this  world.  For 
my  own  part,  I  felt  certain  this 
would  be  the  upshot  of  her  d^but 
It  would  seem  almost  ridiculous 
to  present  a  beautiful  heiress  like 
Frances  publicly  to  the  world,  and 
then  immediately  send  her  out  of 
the  country  before  any  one  has 
the  opportunity  to  show  her  any 
ciyility.' 

'Then  I  ought  to  haye  been 
told  of  it  before.  Her  d^but  might 
haye  been  put  off  till  next  year.' 

'I  don't  think  Frances  would 
haye  liked  that,  Eatie.' 

'  She  would  like  to  do  anything 
that  I  asked  her  to  do.  She  has 
neyer  disobeyed  or  neglected  me 
in  her  life.' 

'  I  am  sure  she  has  not  But 
it  does  not  follow  it  would  not 
haye  been  a  disappointment  to 
her.  At  all  eyents,  she  seems  to 
be  enjoying  herself  now.  Mamma 
says  die  was  the  life  of  the  room 
at  Lady  Glaretown's.' 

'My  darlingi  How  I  wish  I 
could  see  her,  if  only  for  a 
moment,'  I  said,  with  weak  tears. 

'Now,  Eatie,  don't  giye  way. 
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We  shall  haye  tho  child  here  now 
before  you  are  able  to  ei^'oy  her 
company;  or,  if  not,  we  will  go 
back  to  her,  which,  aiifcer  all,  will 
be,  I  think,  the  wiser  thing  to  do. 
It  seems  such  a  pity  to  cat  short 
her  first  taste  of  gaiety.' 

'  I  get  on  so  slowly,'  I  said,  with 
a  sigh. 

'Oh  no,  yon  don't.  You  can 
walk  across  the  room  quite  firmly 
now  to  what  you  did  a  few  days 
ago.  You  are  getting  on  famously. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  be  back  at 
Gentian's  Gross  by  the  beginning 
of  July.' 

'You  are  too  good  to  me,'  I 
said,  as  I  kissed  her.  *  Here  am 
I  keeping  you  from  your  husband 
and  your  children,  and  the  London 
season,  and  treating  you  to  all  my 
ill-humoured  airs  and  graces,  and 
you  neyer  so  much  as  scold  me 
in  return.' 

'Don't  be  a  goose,  Katie,'  re- 
plied Juliet,  returning  my  em- 
brace. 'You  have  nothing  to 
thank  me  for.    You  haye  always 

been  dearer  to  me  than  a  sister.' 

«        •        *        *        • 

My  child's  letters  still  came 
regularly  eyerymoming  to  brighten 
my  wearisome  day,  but  after  her 
presentation  I  fancied  I  detected 
a  slight  change  in  them.  They 
were  as  affectionate  as  oyer,  but 
they  seemed  to  me  more  hurried, 
more  reticent,  less  detailed,  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  the  little 
difference  worried  me.  Juliet 
laughed  at  what  she  called  my 
ridiculous  nonsense,  reminding  me 
that  May  went  out  oftener,  staid 
up  later,  and  slept  longer  in  the 
morning  probably,  than  she  had 
«yer  done  in  her  life  before,  which 
was  ample  explanation  (if  any 
were  needed)  for  her  sending  me 
shorter  and  less  carefully  written 
letters.  Yet  I  was  not  quite 
satisfied.  My  senses,  sharpened 
by  oyerweening  anxiety  and  affec- 
tion, felt  that  although  my  child 


apparently  related  all  that  she  did, 
said,  and  saw,  she  was  keeping 
back  something  of  greater  import- 
ance than  all  the  rest.  Gould  it, 
possibly  be  that  she  had  become 
so  engrossed  and  fascinated  by 
the  new  world  she  had  just 
entered  upon,  that  she  desired  to 
retard  rather  than  hasten  the 
moment  of  our  meeting  again  ?  I 
had  made  myself  delightfully 
miserable  brooding  oyer  this  idea, 
which  I  would  not  do  my  own 
child  the  wrong  of  confiding  eyen 
to  Juliet,  when  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up  in  the  yery  last  way  in 
the  world  that  I  anticipated. 

Four  weeks  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  day  of  my  darling's  pre- 
sentation. Party  had  succeeded 
party  to  preyent  her  joining  me  at 
Hastings,  and  Lady  Power's  whole 
time  appeared  to  be  taken  up  in 
writing  letters  to  proye  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  that  May  should 
leaye  Dublin  for  the  present ;  and 
my  heart  and  soul  were  growing 
sick  with  waiting  and  longing  for 
her.  Still  I  had  complete  faith 
m  her  ultimate  appearance,  and 
hope  carried  me  on  from  day  to 
day,  whispering  that  by  the  next 
post  she  might  be  able  to  fix  the 
time  of  starting. 

I  had  obseryed  for  the  last  week 
or  ten  days  that  Juliet  had  re- 
oeiyed  seyeral  letters  from  home 
the  contents  of  which  she  had  not 
confided  to  me,  but  I  knew  from 
her  beaming  feuse  and  cheerful 
manner  that  all  must  be  well,  and 
cared  for  no  other  news  than  such 
as  my  darling  chose  to  send  me. 

Four  weary,  weary  weeks,  and 
then  came  the  solution  of  the 
mystery. 

One  morning  I  receiyed  the 
following  note  frommy  daughter : — 

'  Mt  own  swbbt  Mothkb, 

'I  am  so  exdted,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  write  to  you ;  but  of 
course  granny  will  tell  you  all 
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about  it,  and  it  shall  be  exactly  as 
you  wish.  I  know  you'll  haye  a 
good  laugh  over  it,  because  of 
Brussels ;  but  I'm  not  such  a  fool 
as  I  was  then,  darling,  and  it's 
eyerything  to  me  that  you  like 
him.  Granny  says  I'm  awfully 
young ;  but  you  were  younger,  and 
it  was  all  right,  so  I  don't  see 
why  this  shouldn't  be,  too.  Only 
you  must  say  so,  or  it  will  be  all 
wrong.  For,whateyer  happens,  you 
must  always  be  the  very,  very  first 
person  in  the  world  to  me,  and  so 
I  tell  him.  But  I  fancy  you  will 
be  very  pleased,  dearest  mothle, 
and  only  think  I'm  not  half  good 
enough  for  your  paragon.  I  shall 
only  wait  to  get  your  answer  to  this 
before  I  start  for  Hastings,  for,  as 
I  tell  granny,  this  is  the  yery  time 
of  all  times  that  I  must  haye  my 
mother  with  me.  Write  by  return, 
darling  mammy,  and  don't  scold 
me  yery  much. 

'  Ever  your  own  loying  child, 

'Mat. 

'  P.S.  It's  awfully  sudden,  isn't 
it  ?  but  granny  says  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  sober  me,  and  she 
thinks  my  head  would  haye  been 
ttumed  if  I  had  gone  on  much  longer 
as  I  haye  done  this  last  month. 

'  P.P.S.  I'm  trying  to  like  him 
yery  hard,  and  really  I  do  a  little. 
You  should  see  how  awfully  polite 
I  am  to  him  when  we're  alone. 

Quite  sentimental,  I  assure  you.' 

»        «        «        «        • 

I  read  this  letter  through  four 
or  fiye  times  without  stopping  to 
think  about  it,  and  then  I  called 
hastily  to  my  seryant. 

'Parker,  go  and  ask  Mrs.  De- 
lancey  to  come  here  at  once!  Say 
I  must  speak  to  her — make  haste.' 

'  Nothing  wrong  at  home,  I  hope, 
madam.' 

'Oh  no!  no!  only  see  I  must 
Mrs.  Delancey.' 


Parker  flew  off  on  her  errand,, 
and,  in  another  minute,  Juliet, 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  with  her 
hands  fall  of  letters,  came  into  my 
room. 

'  Juliet,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?'  I  said,  as  I  held  out  May's- 
letter  towards  her. 

'  Hasn't  May  told  you,  then  ?' 
'Mydeaiv— no!  What  is  it?  I 
can't  understand  a  word  of  her 
letter.  It's  incoherent  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Do  tell  me.  What 
has  happened? 

'  Nothing  but  good  news,  Katie, 
so  don't  agitate  yourself.  Yon 
will  be  as  proud  as  a  peacock 
when  you  hear  it.  I  was  certain 
it  was  coming  a  week  ago,  but  I 
didn't  dare  tell  you,  for  fear  of  tho 
effect  a  disappointment  might 
haye  upon  you  at  present  But 
it's  all  right  now,  dear.' 

'But  what  is  it?  Where  is 
Lady  Power's  letter?  I'ye  neyer 
receiyed  it !'  I  exclaimed  anxiously* 
'I  haye  just  brought  it  you. 
It  was  sent  in  with  mine  by  mis- 
take. Now,  Katie,  you  mustn't 
tremble  so.  Prepare  yourself  for 
a  great  surprise.  Frances  has  re- 
ceiyed a  most  excellent  proposal.' 
'  A  proposal,  already?' 
'  Yes ;  and  one  of  which  you 
may  justly  be  proud.  You  cannot 
but  approye  of  it — ^it  will  be  the 
grandest  match  in  the  county. 
And  the  girl  appears  to  be  aa 
pleased  as  eyerybody  else.' 

'  But  who — who  is  it  ?'  I  gasped. 
'Can't  you  guess?  You  blind 
little  bat!  Who  but  your  great 
Brussels  chum — whom  you  were  so 
sure  May  didn't  like  (you  silly 
Katie!) — Lord  Eustace  Annerley( 
What  do  you  say  to  that  now?' 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  it  I 
neither  said,  nor  saw,  nor  heard 
anything  more.  The  shock,  in  my 
weak  state,  was  too  much  for  mo^ 
and  I  fainted. 


(^To  he  continued,) 
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effect  like  the  remoTal  of  the  son 
from  hei  Aj,  Idle,  that  had  been 
foil  of  isezpiessible  deaiies  and 
joys  vhioh  now  became  like  cdna  in- 
aamnoh  as  she  r^)ented,feeling  that 
she  bad  not  been  dnlf  gratefol  for 
them,  snddenl;  grev  grej,  oolonr- 
less,  and  cloaded.  Itwaafaodinthe 
momiDg  to  rise  with  the  oonsdoiu- 
nees  that  then  would  be  no  Jack 
all  da;  long,  but  it  was  worse  in 
the  long  eYenings,  which  she 
passed  ohiefiy  with  her  fother. 
Poor  Uyles  had  improred  himself, 
taking  the  hngeat  pains,  and  no 
TOL.  zxiz. — xo.  OLZZm. 


longer  offended  in  small  matteia. 
But  he  was  afraid  of  his  danghter. 
It  seemed  to  him  something  inex- 
plicable that  he  ahonld  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  each  a  girl :  he  lired  in 
a  perennial  condition  of  awe  and 
wonder:  she  belonged  to  another 
world ;  and  though  he  tried  to  be 
gratefnl  for  so  many  mercies,  he 
was  alwajs  constrained  in  her  pre- 
sence. At  morning  and  at  eTening 
he  kissed  her  with  a  sweet  caress 
to  which  his  memory  loved  to  tnm, 
Bnt  he  conld  not  make  it  ont.  She. 
talked  to  him,  bat  her  talk  was 
different  to  Jack's:  she  poured 
into  his  mind  ideas  that  made  him 
ashamed  of  his  cmde  notions,  for 
he  was  quick  at  oatohing  new 
things,  like  all  Irishmen :  ebe 
looked  after  him:  she  loved  him 
— that  was  the  stiangeet  thing  of 
any.  And  now  that  Jack  was  gone 
Norah  would  sit  with  him  while 
he  smoked  his  pipes — and  jet  his 
eveniDgs  ^semed  lonely.  For  Hyles 
Cuolahan  looked  on  his  daughter 
as  a  veritable  goddess.  He  had 
become  accustomed  to  think  of  her 
as  something  so  very  different  in 
hie  solitary  days  and  nights ;  and 
now  that  he  had  her  with  him 
always  he  had  lost  the  very  ma- 
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terials  of  thouglit,  for  she  was  a 
reality  to  him.  The  house  was 
silent  for  want  of  Jack's  step :  it 
was  gloomy  for  want  of  Jack's 
laugh :  it  was  melancholy  for  want 
of  Jack  to  keep  them  talking. 
And  then^  a  fresh  complication  to 
poor  Myles's  troubles,  came  Miss 
Ferens.  She  did  not,  as  she  pro- 
posed at  first,  giye  up  her  house 
at  Bedesbury,  but  she  came  to 
Esbrough  and  took  lodgings  for  a 
time.  And  she  always  seemed  to 
be  in  the  house,  this  woman  with 
the  earnest  eyes  and  the  deep 
Toioe,  in  whose  presence  poor 
Myles  could  neyer  force  himself 
to  say  a  word. 

Norah  told  Miss  Ferens  eyery- 
thing. 

'  He  loTes  me,'  the  girl  said, 
with  sparkling  eyes.  '  Why  should 
he  loye  me — he  so  deyer  and  I  so 
ignorant?  How  happy  and  grate- 
ful I  ought  to  be !  I  seem  to  care 
nothing  that  he  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  oyer  to  marry — for 
oh !  it  is  so  pleasant  to  feel  that 
one  is  loyed.  I  wonder  why  Jack 
loyes  me — I  forgot  to  ask  him. 
You  see  we  only  talked  about  it 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  had 
BO  much  to  say  that  it  went  out  of 
my  head.' 

'  He  loyes  you,  my  dear,'  said 
Miss  Ferens  in  her  harsh  yoice, 
'  because  you  are  beautiful ;  and 
men  always  femcy  beautiful  women 
are  angels.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
my  Norah,  but  you  are  not  an 
angeL' 

'  Am  I  pretty?  I  neyer  thought 
much  about  it  till  I  came  here. 
Ella  Bayliss  says  I  am.  But  loye 
cannot  haye  eyerything  to  do  with 
beauty.' 

'  No,  dear.  I  suppose  not ; 
though  I  know  little  enough 
about  it.  No  man  eyer  paid  any 
attention  to  me,  as  I  haye  often 
told  you.  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  no  really  ugly 
woman  was  eyer  yet  loyed  by  any 


man.  My  dear,  if  a  man  wants  to 
marry  he  must  get  money:  if  a 
woman  wants  to  marry  she  must 
get  good  looks.' 

'  But  it  sounds  degrading  to  us 
that  we  are  only  to  be  loyed  for 
what  we  cannot  help.' 

*  Yes,  dear ;  there  are  a  good 
many  things  in  life  that  take  the 
conceit  out  of  us :  haying  to  get 
old,  being  neglected,  haying  to 
die,  whether  you  like  it  or  not — 
all  these  things  are  degrading. 
But  on  the  whole  I  don't  think  it 
is  degrading  to  be  loyed  for  one's 
beauty  first  of  all — ^if  one  can 
conyert  the  fire  of  a  passion  into 
a  lasting  flame.  Norah,  dear,  I  am 
as  sure  as  a  wifeless  woman  can 
be  of  anything  that  there  is  no 
greater  gift  to  our  sex  than  the 
steady  loye  of  a  man.  Woe  to  her 
that  has  it  and  throws  it  away! 
You  haye  got  it,  my  dear,  eyen 
though  it  be  only  like  the  spring 
blossom,  that  comes  and  falls  and 
leayes  no  fruit  behind.  It  will  be 
something  to  make  you  happier  all 
your  life.' 

'  I  know  who  it  is,'  said  Norah, 
reddening,  *  at  least  I  guess.  Oh  1 
I  know,  because  I  feel  it.  It  is 
Mrs.  Merrion,  that  woman  of 
whom  I  wrote  to  you.  I  hate  her. 
Miss  Ferens.  Do  not  tell  me  just 
now  that  it  is  unchristian,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  it.  I  hate  her. 
She  is  twelye  years  older  than 
poor  Jack :  she  paints  her  withered 
cheeks:  she  dyes  her  hair:  she 
wears  false  curls :  she  enamels  her 
wrinkled  forehead :  she ' 

'  Norah !'  cried  Miss  Ferens. 
'  Stop,  child — stop !  Where  haye 
you  learned  all  these  things  ?' 

*  EllaBayliss  told  me,'  answered 
Norah,  subdued.  'Ella  hates  her 
too,  because— oh  I  Miss  Ferens,  it 
seems  too  wicked — ^the  dreadful 
woman  allows  Mr.  Bayliss  and 
Captain  Ferrymont  to  yisit  her.' 

'Well,Norah,whynot?  She  can- 
not marry  eyerybody,  you  know.' 
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'  Please  don't  talk  about  her  any 
more.  Miss  Ferens.  It  makes  me 
feel  out  of  peaoe  with  the  world 
and  eyerybody  in  it.' 

The  odd  thing  was  that  the  day 
after  Jack  went  away  Mrs.  Mer- 
rion  herself  disappeared,  taking 
with  her  the  French  maid,  and 
leaTing  Mrs.  Bastable  in  charge 
of  the  house.  This  good  woman, 
t)eing  qnite  alone,  began  to  make 
little  deferential  Tisits  to  Norah, 
ostensibly  to  ask  after  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. She  came  in  the  morning 
when  Norah  was  sore  to  be  alone 
and  able  to  receiye  her.  In  consi- 
deration of  her  interest  in  Jack, 
Norah  forgave  her  connection  with 
the  enemy  and  allowed  her  to  talk. 
She  wandered  a  good  deal  when 
fihe  did  talk. 

'  I  remember  his  father  and 
mother,  Miss  Gnolahan,  all  the 
same  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  Poor 
Johimy  Armstrong  hadn't  much 
left  of  the  property  that  he  and 
his  father,  and  his  grandfather  too, 
had  all  been  making  ducks  and 
drakes  of.  Partner  he  was  of  Mr. 
Bayliss,  and  they'd  got  a  little 
4scrap  fjActory—- quite  a  poor  thing. 
It  was  before  my  Bei^amin  came 
to  the  town,and  Tre  been  married 
twenty  years  and  been  separated 
—that  is  I'tc  been  neither  wife 
nor  maid  nor  widow,  if  you  call 
that  being  separated — ^for  twelye 
years  and  more.  All  Johnny  had 
left — because  his  wife  told  me  a 
month  before  the  dreadful  fire,  and 
she  near  her  time — ^was  a  field; 
the  Tery  field  where  Mr.  Bayliss's 
works  stand.  That  was  all ;  and 
when  he  died  there  was  nothing, 
and  no  relations.  Mr.  Bayliss  be- 
hayed  handsome,  and  gave  poor 
Johnny  and  his  wife  a  decent 
funeral,  poor  as  he  was.  And  then 
your  mother — Lord  I  Miss  Guola- 
han,  it's  wonderful  that  you  should 
be  her  daughter — she  took  Jack 
and  brought  him  up,  and  th^ 
^ent  away,  and  I  nerer  set  eyes 


on  him  again,  till  he  came  to  liye 
with  me.' 
'  Tes,  I  know  about  it !' 
'Aht  Benjamin  had  found  me 
out  by  that  time.    When  we  first 
kept  company  he  was  a  lawyer's 
clerk;   come  from  Newcastle,  he 
told  me,  for  I  never  knew  any  of 
his  friends :  and  when  we  married 
he  got  a  berth  in  London,  and  we 
went  to  town  to  live:   that  was 
twenty  years  ago.    But  then  he 
got  into  bad  hands,  at  least' — she 
corrected  herself — '  1  never  speak 
harm  of  the  sperruts ;  for  he  found 
out  his  own  powers  and  mine  too. 
Miss  Norah,  many's  the  time  I've 
read  my  Bible  and  I  got  no  com- 
fort from  it,  but  only  wretchedness 
and  misery.    For  the  leaves  open 
always    in    one    or    two    places. 
There's  the  place  where  it  says, 
"A  man  or  a  woman  that  hath 
a  familiar  sperrut,  or  that  is  a 
wizard,  shall  surdy  be    put   to 
death."     My  dear,  I'm  sure  my 
husband  and  I  had  a  hundred 
sperruts,  all  on  fiuniliar    terms. 
There's  the  story  of  the  woman 
of  Endor  who  calLoi  up  Samuel. 
I  don't  know  about  him,  and  I 
never  called  him ;  but  I've  called 
up  Peters,  and  Pauls,  and  Johns 
by  the  dozen;  and  they  came: 
and  much  good  I  got  out  of  it,  or 
my    husband    either.     And    the 
wickedness  of  it.    My  dear,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  rich  witch? 
Nol  nor  ever  wilL    I've  been  a 
witch,  and  so  I  ought  to  know. 
And  it's  among  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  put  with  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  and  aU  the  dreadful  things. 
And  so  the  rest  of  the  Bible  seems 
no  good  to  me.' 

'But  how  have  you  been  ^ 
witch? 

'  Don't  ask  me,  young  lady,  for 
I  can't  tell  you.  It  was  Benja- 
min's doing.  He  found  me  out, 
and  then  I  had  no  peace  of  my 
life.  He  threw  me  into  trances 
whenever  he  pleased,  and  then  I 
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ooold  see  eyeiythiiig  that  went  on 
eyerywhere.  Tnj,  my  dear,  that 
yon  may  not  be  a  clairvoyong. 
And  the  rappingB  that  went  on ; 
the  fingers  you  felt  in  yonr  hair 
at  night,  and  the  things  yon  saw  1 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  power 
has  gone  out  of  me,  for  I  don't 
feel  now  as  I  used  to,  long  after 
Benjamin  went  away  and  left  me. 
Then  I  knew  when  he  was  think- 
ing of  me  by  the  terrors  that  fell 
on  me ;  and  I  followed  him  in  a 
trance.  He  went  across  the  sea 
in  a  ship ;  I  saw  him  in  a  great 
town ;  after  that,  I  saw  him  now 
and  then,  but  each  time  more 
feebly,  till  at  last  it  went  out  of 
my  power  altogether.  I  don't 
think  he's  dead,  my  dear.  Bat, 
oh !  to  think  of  him  coming  back, 
after  all  these  years,  and  beginning 
the  old  carryings  on.' 

'  Is  Mrs.  Merrion  his  cousin  ?' 

'No,  Miss  Ouolahan,  Jenny's 
my  own  cousin.' 

'  Jenny  ?  I  thought  her  name 
was  Adelaide.' 

Mrs.  Bastable  put  up  her  two 
hands  in  a  serious  way,  and  whis- 
pered: 

*  Hush,  Miss  Guolahan  I  Neyer 
you  mention  it  to  a  soul,  please, 
but  her  name  is  Jenny,  plain  Jane 
Susan,  as  ever  was.' 

'  And  she  is  your  cousin  ?' 

'Not  bom  here,  but  away  in 
Shropshire,  fes!  my  mother's 
sister's  daughter.  She's  got  money 
and  I've  got  none.  So  I  live  with 
her,  and  do  for  her.  She's  mad 
because  the  Esbrough  ladies  won't 
call  upon  her ;  but  as  I  tell  her, 
and  it  makes  her  mad,  "You 
know,  Jenny,  you  neyer  was  a 
real  lady,  and  a  nursery  goyemess 
is  yery  well  to  begin  with,  but  it 
doesn't  make  a  young  woman  a 
countess  all  at  once."  She  can't 
bear  being  called  Jenny,  you 
know.  And  I  think  it's  because 
I  can't  help  it,  for  the  name  is  as 
pat  in  my  head  as  the  grace  before 


meat,  and  Adelaide  is  too  out- 
landish, that  I'ye  got  to  stay» 
downstairs  when  there's  company.. 
Jenny  always  says  I'm  out,  but 
that's  rubbish.  I  make  the  din- 
ner. But  she's  a  dreadful  temper, 
my  dear  Miss  Ouolahan,  and  it's- 
a  terrible  time  I  haye  with  her,, 
one  way  and  the  other,  and  only 
my  own  sister's  family  in  the 
world  to  go  to  if  I  leaye  Jenny, 
and  they's  too  poor  to  help  me. 
Well!  we'ye  all  got  our  burdens, 
and  when  it's  oyer  we  shall  be 
thinking  of  what  we'ye  reoeiyed, 
and  not  what  we  hayen't  had.. 
There's  gentlemen  call  on  Jenny 
enough,  I'm  sure.  Mr.  Bayliss^ 
drops  in  of  a  night  and  stays  talk- 
ing ;  and  Captain  Perrymont,  he'a 
taken  to  coming  of  an  eyening  too, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Miss  Guolahan,  Mr.  Armstrong's 
there  too  often — ^now  mind  I  told 
you  so.    You  keep  him  away.' 

'  He  is  in  Glennany,  now,  at  any 
rate.' 

'  And  none  of  them  oyer  come 
in  the  same  eyening,  which  showa 
how  cleyer  she  is.  There's  more, 
too;  but  neyer  mind;  only  it 
grieyes  me  to  see  poor  young^ 
Mr.  Armstrong  dragged  in  with 
the  rest.  I  told  her  so  the  other 
day.  I  said,  "Jenny,  do  what 
you  like  with  the  old  ones.. 
There's  Mr.  Bayliss,  with  his  fat,, 
red  face,  and  Captain  Perrymont, 
with  his  thin,  white  face.  You 
can  make  a  fool  of  them,  if  you 
lika  But  you  don't  make  a  fool 
of  Jack  Armstrong,  or,  as  sure  aa 
my  name  is  Eeziah  Bastable,  I'll 
stop  it"  I  told  her  that,  plump. 
And  then  she  flew  into  one  of  her 
rages.' 

'You  told  her  that?'  asked 
Norah,  with  flashing  eyes. 

'Miss  Guolahan,  I'll  tell  you 
something  else.  I'm  only  a  weak, 
silly  woman,  and  my  neryes  all 
gone  to  pieces  with  the  clairroy- 
onging,  but  I'ye  my  feelings  like^ 
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"Women  that  hayen't  been  sinfal 
witches.  And  once  I  loyed  Johnny 
Armstrong,  yonr  Jack's  father. 
It  wasn't  the  like  of  me  that  an 
Armstrong  would  marry,  though 
they  were  down  in  the  world. 
Kot  but  what  onrs  was  a  respect- 
able family  as  any  in  Esbrongh, 
■and  my  father  parish  clerk  for 
thirty  years;  but  we  weren't 
Armstrongs,  you  know,  we  were 
only  Eislingbnrys.  Yon  see  the 
Kislingbnrys'  headstones  in  the 
old  churchyard,  but  the  Arm- 
strongs are  mostly  buried  in  the 
church,  as  they  should,  among 
the  quality.  It  was  a  Eislingbury 
Ihat  built  the  parish  pump,  and 
4in  Armstrong  that  paid  for  it — 
well!  I  was  young  and  foolish, 
and  Johimy  Armstrong-  used  to 
meet  me  at  nights,  and — ^there — it 
seemed  nothing  that  he  should 
put  his  arm  round  my  waist,  you 
know,  and  kiss  me ;  and  he  meant 
nothing,  and  I  thought  he  meant 
eyerythjng.  It's  the  way  of  men. 
I  couldn't  cry,  because  I  had  no 
place  to  cry  in,  not  eyen  at  night, 
when  I  slept  with  my  sister.  And 
when  I  married  Bastable,  I  relly 
belieye  it  was  because  I  wanted 
to  think  oyer  handsome  Johnny 
Armstrong,  married,  and  dead, 
and  buried,  and  cry  oyer  him 
when  I  was  alone.' 

She  stopped,  out  of  breath. 

'And  now  111  go,'  she  said. 
'You  won't  say  a  word  of  what 
I  told  you.  Miss  Guolahan  ?  Pro- 
rmise  mel  It  would  take  the 
bread  out  of  my  mouth  if  you  did. 
8hh-shl'  she  whispered.  'Jenny 
JuUes  you.  But  don't  you  mind. 
I'ye  got  her  tight,  and  she  knows 
it  She's  coming  back  next 
month.' 

Mrs.  Bastable  gone,  Norah 
breathed  more  freely.  She  began 
•to  put  things  together.  There  was, 
then,  something  wrong  about  this 
woman.  She  called  herself  by  a 
iiftlse  name :  she  deceiyed  people, 


so  far.  And  though  the  prattliQg 
Bastable  woman  was  as  shallow  as 
a  mountain  brook  and  as  discon- 
nected as  a  racked  heretic,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  she  had  power 
oyer  her  cousin  and  meant  to  use 
it.  So  Norah  felt  some  of  the 
weight  off  her  mind.  Should  she 
tell  Jack?  Should  she  teU  Miss 
Ferens? 

She  told  the  latter,  at  all  eyents. 
But  Miss  Ferens  was  new  to  such 
things  as  wicked  or  intriguing 
women,  and  could  adyise  nothing, 
except  that  Mrs.  Bastable  should 
tell  Jack  on  his  return. 

Meantime  there  were  festiyities 
at  which  Miss  Ferens  was  welcome 
as  one  who  belonged  to  the  beet 
Bedesbury  cirdes  as  well  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Countess  of  Con- 
naught  The  autumn  was  a  time 
that  brought  many  yisitors  to 
Esbrough  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  Bayendale  county,  as  they 
called  it,  was  the  seat  of  the  great 
and  wealthy  Earl  of  Bayendale,  a 
baronet  or  two,  with  half-a-dozen 
squires  of  good  old  family ;  then  a 
clergyman,  like  Mr:Fortescue,  who 
was  also  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
a  scholar :  these  gaye  society  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Esbrough 
the  hall-mark  which  would  others 
wise  haye  been  withheld  in  pre- 
sence of  the  manufacturing  alloy. 
And  into  those  circles  Paul  Bay- 
liss.  Mayor,  J.P.,  chairman  of  eyery- 
thing,  had  not  yet  penetrated.  He 
wanted  his  daughter  to  be  one  of 
the  county  ladies:  he  wanted  to 
see  himself  inyited  to  Bayendale 
county.  First,  he  had  tried  to  get 
in  by  means  of  Captain  Perry- 
mont,  whose  interests  were  bound 
up  with  his  own  in  so  many  ways. 
That  could  not  be  managed,  on 
account  of  the  Captain's  reserye, 
Bayliss  said— really  because  the 
Captain  thought  his  quasi  partner 
yulgar,  aa  indeed  he  was.  But 
Bayliss  became  less  yulgar.  He 
did  not  brandish  his  wealth  in 
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people's  faces ;  he  put  on  oompa- 
ratiyely  quiet  manners ;  be  could 
not  help  keeping  himself  in  the 
front,  but  it  was  more  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  been  bom  to 
greatness,  such  as  that  with  which 
we  might  expect  of  the  son — say 
of  Lord  Derby.  The  later  manner 
of  Paul  Bayliss  was  rafcher  good* 
He  had  learned  not  to  affect,  not 
to  parade,  not  to  conceal — three 
yery  yalnable  lessons  to  a  parvenu. 
Then  Mr.  Fortescae,  who  liked  the 
man  for  a  shrewd  common  sense, 
which  contrasted  with  his  seclnded 
and  scholarly  habits  bnt  yet  did 
not  jar  with  them,  took  him  np, 
and  would  driye  oyer  to  the  Hfdl 
to  the  great  dinners.  Presently 
thegreat  dinners — ^perhaps  throngh 
Ella's  influence — ^became  smaller 
and  quieter ;  though  Bayliss,  with 
a  sense  of  fitiiess  which  was  almost 
artistic,  refused  to  abolish  the 
magnificence  of  service.  The  big 
red-fitced  successful  man  with  the 
loud  fall  voice  seemed  in  his 
place  behind  an  immense  priceless 
^pergne,  and  in  the  midst  of  gold 
and  silver  plate.  He  liked  it :  he 
felt  it  due  to  his  position  as  a 
millionaire.  He  told  Miss  Ferens, 
truly  enough,  that  if  he  were  a 
man  of  good  birth  whose  money 
had  descended  to  him,  he  should 
make  no  show.  '  As  it  is,'  he  said, 
'  my  money  is  all  that  reconmiends 
me — so  I  show  it.  I  was  just  as 
clever,  just  as  able,  just  as  great  a 
man  before  I  had  my  money  as  I 
am  now,  only,  you  see,  people  had 
not  found  it  out  then.  It's  the 
framing.  Miss  Ferens,  that  makes 
many  a  picture  look  handsome. 
And  I'm  so  splendidly  framed  that, 
by  €^rge,  most  people  take  me 
for  a  picture  by  one  of  the  old 
masters.' 

'Indeed!'  said  Miss  Ferens, 
laughing  in  her  deep  voice.  '  You 
are  something  like  a  Bubens  I 
have  seen.' 

Miss  Ferens  and  Norah  staid  at 


the  Hall  for  a  fortnight.  A  Baronet 
called,  and  staid  to  dinner.    More 
than  that,  the  Baronet  asked  them 
all  to  dine,  and  had  a  Lord  in  his 
house.  So  that  Paul  Bayliss  began 
to  think  that,  after  all,  he  was 
going    to    belong    to  the   upper 
circles.    It  did  not  seem  to  give 
Ella  as  much  gratification  as  her 
fiftther.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  that 
young  lady  had  not  been,  for  some 
time,  all  that  a  fond  father  could 
wish.    She  was  uncertain  of  tem- 
per, she  had  headaches,  she  had 
fits  of  gloom,  quite   unlike  the^ 
usual  even  tenor  of  her  shallow 
way.    When  Norah  came  she  im- 
proyed.    For  Ella  fimded  herself 
in  love,  and  chose  to  assume  in- 
jured airs  because  her  father  stiU 
spoke  of  Frank  Perrymoni    She 
was  in  love  with  Jack  Armstrong^ 
though  Jack  had  neyer  addressed 
his  attentions  to  her  in  any  way, 
as  Mr.  Bayliss,  who  was   acute 
enough  to  see  the  reason  of  these- 
humours,  very  well  knew.    At  the 
same  time,  he  was  not  displeased. 
It  came  more  and  more  into  hia 
mind  that  Jack  was  the  partner 
who  would  carry  on  the  works, 
while  Frank  Perrymont  would  let 
things  slide.    Perhaps,  too,  there 
was  a  secret,  half-acknowledged 
thought  of  retribution  dua 

There  were  other  complications. 
Frank  Perrymont,  who  ought  to- 
haye  fallen  in  love,  as  was  ar- 
ranged by  both  parents,  with 
Ella  Bayliss,  chose  to  think  him- 
self in  love  with  Norah.  At  the 
croquet  parties,  at  the  little  dances,, 
at  after-dinner  musical  evenings, 
it  was  with  Norah  that  he  tried  to- 
get  up  a  flirtation.  We  have  kepi 
poor  Frank  in  the  background, 
because  he  has  hitherto  been  little 
wanted,  but  with  more  justice  than 
mercy.  For  Frank  Perrymont  was 
worthy  of  a  historian.  As  a  no- 
liceable  point,  he  was  always  in 
love.  With  Ella  Bayliss  as  a  cen- 
tral figure,  at  which  he  was  des- 
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tined  some  time  or  other  to  settle, 
he  hovered  like  a  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower.  Norah  attracted 
him  more  than  any  girl  he  had 
ever  met 

'  It  is  not  her  beauty/  he  said, 
'  though  she  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
dark-eyed  Yenus  of  the  Isles,  and 
as  straight  as  Diana,  but  it  is  her 
Toice  that  I  loTe.  They  say  that  a 
soft  Toice  is  a  sweet  thing  in 
women.  Nonsense  I  I  hate  your 
soffc  Toioes.  I  like  a  musical  Toice. 
Norah's  Toice  is  as  full  of  poetry 
as  a  page  of  Tennyson.  It  whis- 
pers and  sings  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sible delights.  When  I  hear  it,  I 
am  carried  away  to  some  earthly 
Paradise  where  it  is  always  after- 
noon. I  come  away  from  her  filled 
with  strange  thoughts.  EllaBayliss 
is  a  beautiful  girl,  but  Norah  Ouo- 
lahan  is  more  than  beautiful.  She 
is  a  muse.  She  would  do  for  Alfred 
de  Musset's  invisible  form  which 
cheers  and  sustains  the  drooping 
poet.* 

He  wrote  yerses  for  her;  openly, 
for  airs  which  he  raked  out  of  old 
portfolios:  secretly,  kisses  which 
he  kept  in  his  desk,  or  sometimes 
showed  to  her.  Norah  accepted 
the  homage  not  with  any  sense  of 
what  was  meant,  but  with  the 
proud  air  of  a  woman  who  takes 
whatever  gifts  men  offer  her  as  a 
natural  tribute.  It  is  the  prero- 
gative of  a  goddess  to  make  no 
sign  when  the  votive  offering  is 
laid  upon  her  shrine. 

'  Norah,'  said  Ella, '  I  see  some- 
thing. Frank  Perrymont  is  in 
leva* 

'  With  you,  dear?'  said  Norah 
cahnly. 

*  No,  not  with  me  at  all,  though 
papa  is  so  eager  for  it.  He  is  in 
love  with  quite  somebody  else.' 

'  You  mean  me  ?  asked  Norah 
cahnly.  'My  dear  Ella,  men  never 
knowwhatthoy  mean,  tobegin  with; 
and  if  they  do,  they  always  mean 
the  wrong  thing.    At  any  rate,  I 


am  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Perry- 
mont And  I  think  it  extremely 
bad  taste  in  him  to  act  so  as  to 
make  you  think  him  fedthless  in 
his  allegiance.' 

Then  Ella  pouted,  and  was  silent 
for  an  hour.  But  she  said  no  more 
about  Frank  Perrymont 

One  day,  the  young  man  sought 
his  father  in  his  laboratory.  Here, 
surrounded  by  the  shades  of  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Jean  deMeung,  and  other  great 
alchemists,  and  amid  a  thousand 
glass  bottles  and  retorts,  the  en- 
thusiast pursued  the  silent  studies 
which  would  lead  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  elixir  vitse,  or  at 
least  the  philosopher's  stone. 

'Iwjantto  speak  to  you, father,' 
said  the  young  man, '  about  my- 
self. Oan  you  give  me  five 
minutes?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  can  wait  ten.' 

He  was  conducting  an  experi- 
ment with  a  crucible.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  alchemists,  the  Captain 
was  always  discovering  something 
new  in  chemistry.  To  be  sure,  he 
never  hit  on  any  new  discovery 
that  was  not  already  known  to  the 
world,  but  that  mattered  nothing. 
He  made  a  note  of  it  in  thebigbooks 
about  which  his  will  had  made 
ample  provision,  and  went  on 
calmly.  It  was  just  as  if  any  one 
were  to  rediscover,  in  their  latter 
days,  the  force  of  gravity,  the  laws 
of  attraction,  or  the  Copemican 
system,  and  then,  after  making 
solemn  note  of  his  find,  to  issue 
rigid  instructions  about  giving  it 
to  the  world  after  his  death.  The 
Captain,  had  he  found  the  elixir 
vitffi,  would  probably  have  ab- 
stained from  drinking  any  himself, 
because  he  was  a  religious  man ; 
but  would  have  left  his  secret 
behind  him,  as  his  predecessors 
did,  wrapi)ed  in  an  obscure  enigma. 

'  Now,  Frank,  what  is  it  ?' 

'  I  am  in  love,  sir,'  said  Frank, 
with  an  ingenuous  blush. 
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*  Yes  ?  It  18  a  phenomenon 
natural  at  yonr  age.  Let  me  see. 
I  was  thirty  when  I  fell  in  love 
with  your  mother,  the  best  of 
women,  and  married  her.  Yon  are 
fiye-and-twenty,  I  suppose.  Yes, 
it  is  natural.  I  hope  it  is  with  the 
right  girl,  Frank.' 

*  It  is  with  Norah  Ouolahan,  the 
best  of  all  good  girls.' 

'  Norah  Ouolahan  1'  said  the  Cap- 
tain. '  The  daughter  of  an  Irish 
rent  'collector,  inade  a  lady  by 
education.  I  was  in  hopes  you 
were  going  to  say  it  was  with  Ella 
Bayliss.' 

'  The  daughter  of  an  uneducated 
scrap-factory  owner,  who  made 
himself  rich  by  good  luck,  and 
made  his  daughter'  a  lady  by 
education,'  retorted  Frank. 

*  Eahet!  returned  his  father, 
laughing.  '  A  fair  parry,  Frank. 
But  Bayliss  and  I  have  many 
things  in  common.  We  are  both 
made  rich  by  good  luck.  Before 
the  iron  turned  up,  I  had  five 
hundred  a  year  and  this  house, 
and  nothing  else.  Now,  if  you 
marry  Ella  Bayliss * 

*  But  I  love  Norah  Ouolahan.' 

'  Does  she  love  you  ?  You  see, 
loTe  is  a  double-barrelled  kind  of 
weapon.' 

' ''  II  y  a  totgours  un  qui  aime  et 
un  qui  est  aimS,' "  said  Frank. 

'  Don't  throw  your  immoral 
French  proverbs  at  me,  sir,'  said 
his  father.  *  Your  mother  and  I 
loved  each  other,  and  the  result 
was ' 

'Well,  sir?' 

'Well,  sir,*  said  the  Oaptain, 
rubbing  his  nose, '  one  of  the  re- 
sults was  yourself.  Another  was 
that  your  poor  mother  was  a 
happy  woman.  A  third,  if  lees 
consideration,  was  that  I  was  a 
happy  man.  Now,  Frank,  there 
is  no  talking,  between  us,  of  ways 
and  means.  You  shall  marry 
where  you  please,  provided  that 
I  am  certain  beforehand  that  the 


young  lady  loves  you  for  yoursell 
Any  girl  in  Esbrough  would  jump 
at  your  income.  I  don't  want  a 
jumping  Jenny  for  you.  Show  me  a 
girl  who  loves  you,  as  your  mother 
loved  me,  and  you  shall  have  her.' 

'  May  I  speak  to  Norah  ?'  asked 
Frank. 

The  Captain  sat  down  and  medi- 
tated. 

^Before  I  proposed,'  he  said,  'I 
found  out  that  your  mother  loved 
me.  I  was  suspicious,  so  I  watched 
her  with  other  young  fellows.  I 
was  only  a  lieutenant  then,  on 
leave.  I  flirted  with  girls — ^ngly 
girls,  you  know,  so  as  not  to  create 
any  diversion  in  my  own  feelings; 
for  the  passion  of  love  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  weather  in  the  Ohannely 
and  before  you  know  where  you 
are,  you  are  blown  on  quite  another 
tack.' 

'  I  suppose  ugly  girls  have  their 
feelings,  sir,'  said  Frank.  '  If  you 
pinch  them,  they  squeal;  if  you 
tickle  them,  they  laugh;  if  you 
prick  them,  they  bleed;  if  you 
make  love  to  them  and  mean  no- 
thing, they  suffer.' 

'  The  boy's  right,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain. '  Gad,  Frank  1  I  believe  I've 
been  a  great  sinner  1'    • 

Then  he  chuckled,  as  all  men 
do  after  fifty,  at  the  recollection  of 
their  sins ;  men  under  fifty  like  to 
be  considered  gay  young  rovers 
stilL  Their  wives  humour  them, 
and  pretend  to  be  jealous. 

'Well,  sir,  I  tried  my  wife: 
before  I  married  her  I  discovered 
that  she  cared  nothing  about  any- 
body else ;  that  she  was  jealous  if 
I  fiirted ;  and  that  she  had  fixed 
her  heart  on  me.  So  I  gave  her 
myself;  and  we  even  had  a  poor 
half-dozen  years  of  happiness. 
Then  she  died,  poor  thing ! — ^poor 
thing  1'  The  Oaptain  cleared  his 
throat,  and  went  on :  '  Now  bring 
your  Norah  Ouolahan  here,  and  I 
will  subject  her  to  experiments. 
Then    I  will  tell  you.     I  have 
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matched  her — a  mighty  pretty 
girl!  with  her  black  eyes — soft 
black  eyes,  too,  not  great  staring 
black  eyes — and  her  pretty  head  I 
I  am  not  so  blind  as  most  men 
of  my  age  I' 

'  Ton  are  an  old  sailor,  sir/  said 
the  diplomate,  his  son. 

'  Tme,  Frank,  tme ;  there's  no- 
body so  wise  as  an  old  salt.  Her 
Toice,  too  1* 

'Did  yon  ever  hear  her  sing, 
sir?' 

'  Am  I  deaf?'  he  replied,  with 
hnge contempt.  'Singing? — ^Ihave 
actually  found  the  tears  come  into 
my  eyes  when  she  sang  an  Irish 
baUad.' 

*Did  you  oyer  see  her  eyes 
swimming  with  tears  while  she 
was  singing  V 

'  I  like  her  lips,  Frank ;  her  ripe, 
rosy  lips,  like  a  rose-bud!  Gad, 
fiirl  I  always  think  of  Henri 
Qaatre  and  the  young  lady  who 
was  going  to  be  a  nun :  "  Who  is 
your  father,  my  pretty  dear?" 
asked  the  jolly  king.  ''I  am  the 
daughter  of  God,  sire,"  said  the 
«irl.  ''Ventre  Saint  Gris!"  said 
the  king ;  "  I'd  like  to  be  his  son- 
in-law!"  Norah  Ouolahan  is  a 
saint  when  she  sings;  she's  an 
angel  when  she  sits  silent ;  she's 
a  woman.  Eh,  sir?' — ^the  Gap- 
tain  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
ihe  room — 'she  will  be  a  woman 
when  she  puts  her  arms  round 
43ome  lucky  devil's  neck,  and  says, 
*'  I  love  you !"  Frank,  you  dog  I 
if  you  get  Norah,  you'll  be  the 
luckiest  man  alive  1  But  no  tam- 
I>6ring  with  her  affections.  Wait 
till  I  make  my  experiments  ui)on 
her.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  sir/  said  Frank, 
^  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  her 
yourself!' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Captain,  left  alone,  sat  down 
and  began  to  think. 

Was  he  in  love  with  Norah 
Cuolahan?  At  his  age— at  fifty- 
five — to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
eighteen  ?  It  was  so  absurd  that 
he  began  to  laugh,  but  choked. 
And  then  he  turned  fiery  red;  for 
he  thought  of  certain  passages  that 
had  passed  between  himself  and 
another  lady — older,  it  was  true, 
than  Norah,  but  still—but  still — 
He  contrasted  the  two. 

'  Pshaw  1'  he  cried,  pacing  the 
floor  of  his  laboratory, '  what  can 
an  old  fool  like  me  expect  but 
painted  cheeks  and  artificial  ways  ? 
Of  course,  Adelaide  paints,  and 
she's  full  of  airs;  but  she's  a  lady 
— widow  of  a  general  officer,  too. 
And  little  Norah  is  the  daughter 
of  a  collector  of  rents ;  a  man  you 
could  not  ask  to  dinner.  And  yet, 
what  would  it  matter  ?  The  little 
witch ! — the  soft-eyed  little  witch  I 
What  a  devil  of  a  thing  it  is  to 
get  old !  We  ought  to  have  three 
lives  at  least;  and  a  beautiful 
woman  in  every  one.' 

Then  he  broke  off  the  subject 
in  his  mind,  and  resumed  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts,  set  steadily, 
with  few  interruptions,  in  the 
direction  of  the  elixir  vita  and 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

But  he  did  not  forget  his  pro- 
mised experiments. 

Mrs.  Merrion  came  home  again, 
and  in  a  temper  which  boded 
storm.  Something  had  happened. 
Outwardly,  she  was  calm;  but 
Mrs.  Bastable's  experience  warned 
her  that  the  most  tranquil  weather 
frequently  precedes  a  hurricane 
of  the  most  violent  kind.  Pauline 
privately  imparted  to  Mrs.  Bastable 
the  fact  that  the  glass  had  been 
fixed  at  'set  stormy'  for  some 
days  past,  ever  since  the  receipt  of 
a  letter.    Eeziah  was  not  a  brave 
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womAn,  but  she  was  not  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Merrion ;  and  at  the  worst 
tunes,  when  Pauline  wonld  mn 
shuddering  like  a  vessel  with  close- 
reefed  sails  before  a  gale,  and  when 
the  housemaid  would  burst  into 
tears  of  trembling  fear,  beneath 
the  cascade  of  inyeetiye  which 
dropped,  instead  of  pearls,  from 
this  angry  lady's  lips,  Eesdah 
would  caknly  front  the  danger, 
and  reduce  her  to  silence  by  mere 
indifference  of  the  nerrous  system. 
A  woman  in  wrath,  you  see,  is 
like  a  woman  in  loye;  she  re- 
quires sympathy,  support,  and 
reciprocity.  Now  Eeziah  afforded 
none  of  these  aids;  so  that  Mrs. 
Merrion,  when  Pauline  was  routed 
and  the  housemaid  reduced  to  rags, 
ran  down  of  her  own  accord. 

On  this  occasion,  when  she  was 
quite  spent,  Mrs.  Bastable  asked 
quietly  what  the  matter  was. 

'You  go  up  to  London  in  a 
temper,  Jenny,'  she  said,  'and 
you  come  back  in  a  temper ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.' 

'  And  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,' 
answered  her  cousin.  *  I  suppose 
I  can  be  in  a  temper  if  I  like.  I'm 
my  own  mistress.' 

Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter. 

'My  own  Jack,'  it  b^gan.  'I 
receiyed  your  note,  which  was 
sent  on  to  London  to  me,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  contents.  Tou 
may,  if  you  please,  refuse  to  keep 
to  your  written  word.  All  the 
same,  I  have  it,  and  shall  make 
what  use  I  please  of  it.  And  my 
first  use  will  be  to  go  to  Mr.  For- 
tescue  with  it,  and  show  it  to  him. 
He  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
judgment  about  the  character  for 
honour,  truth,  and  constancy, 
which  you  will  deserre. 

'But  I  am  not  writing  to 
threaten  you.  I  refuse  to  accept 
your  letter.  I  appeal  to  the  long 
evenings  we  have  passed  together, 
to  the  words  you  have  spoken,  to 


the  kisses  which  I  feel  on  my 
cheek  always,  for  I  never  loved 
anybody,  really,  except  you,  and 
until  I  am  your  wife  I  shall  always 
be  your  betrothed.    Adelaide.' 

Looking  for  an  envelope  in  her 
writing-table,  she  came  upon  two 
or  three  other  documents,  which 
she  read  with  a  curious  smile. 

'I  am  a  great  fool,'  she  said  to 
hersell  '  I  am  infatuated  with 
this  boy,  who  will  get  tired  of  me 
in  a  week  and  make  my  life  miser* 
able  for  me  in  a  month.  Let  him 
take  care.  If  he  does  I  can  mako 
his  more  miserable,  if  I  tell  him 
all.  I  am  indeed  a  fool.  What 
is  the  boy,  after  all  ?  Oh  1  Jack, 
if  I  could  get  your  brown  curls 
out  of  my  heart,  I  might  be  Mrs. 
Perrymont,or  Mrs.  Bayliss — Queen 
of  Esbrough — ^to  morrow,  for  here 
are  their  letters  to  say  so.  But  I 
can't — ^I  can't  I  think  always  of 
the  time  when  he  threw  his  arms 
— ^his  great  strong  arms  roimd  my 
neck,  and  told  me  he  loved  me. 
Good  honest  love,  it  was  then,  such 
love  as  few  women  get ;  the  first 
and  best,  and  the  most  constant,, 
if  it  is  properly  handled.  And  I 
think  he  did  love  me  once,  or  was 
it  only  a  kind  of  intoxication? 
Men  used  to  teU  me,  in  the  old 
days,  that  I  intoxicated  them  with 
my  eyes.  I  am  getting  old  now, 
but  my  eyes  remain  the  same.  I 
must  have  bewitched  him  as  I 
used  to  bewitch  all  the  rest.  I 
wiXL  marry  him — I  will.  I  will 
have  neither  the  stiff-necked  old 
Captain  with  his  chemicals,  nor 
the  red-faced  Bayliss,  fifty-five  if 
he's  a  day,  with  his  pompous  self- 
conceit.  I  will  have  my  Jack,  my 
handsome,  my  bonny  Jack.  And 
as  for  that  Korah  girl,  I  wish  I 
could  poison  her.' 

She  looked  as  if  she  could  for  a 
moment,  then  she  laughed  in  her 
hollow  way. 

'Norah?  The  girl  is  a  lady,  and 
I  am  only  half  a  lady.    Well,  bui 
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then  I  know  the  world.  She  is 
nineteen  and  I  am  tamed  fiye- 
and-thirty.  Bat  then  I  know 
things  and  she  knows  nothing. 
Bah !  she  is  a  chit.  And  here  I 
haye  Jack's  letters.  And  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will 
bring  an  action  against  Mm.  I 
am  the  widow  of  General  Merrion 
of  the  Confederate  Service,  formerly 
of  Lonisiana.  Who  is  to  say  I 
am  not?  I  defy  them  to  prove  a 
single  thing,  or  even  to  bring  for- 
ward a  single  charge.  Here  are 
bis  letters.  ''Dearest  Adelaide/' 
'*  Dearest,"  "  My  own,"  aU  written 
on  bits  of  note-paper  and  sent 
across  the  street  in  answer  to 
mine.  Jack,  my  boy,  I've  got  yoa 
tmder  my  thomb.  Toa  are  mine, 
and  nobody  else's.  Pretty  Norah  I 
Poor  little  child.  I  shall  see  yoor 
insolent  contemptaoos  cheeks 
grow  pale,  my  dear.  I  shall  see 
the  light  in  yoor  eyes  grow  dim. 
I  shall  watch  yoa  pining  away, 
when  yoa  know  that  he  is  to  be 
married,  and  married  to  tex.  For 
yoa  love  him;  I  saw  yoa  flash 
when  I  said  yoa  were  his  sister. 
Yoa  love  him,  and  for  all  year 
demarity,  sleekness  and  parity, 
Coantess  of  Gonnaaght,  yoa  shall 
sorrow  and  be  miserable.'  Then 
she  laaghed  again.  And  then  she 
stopped,  pat  ap  the  letters  and 
took  a  hasty  look  at  herself  in  the 
chimney-glass,  for  she  heard  the 
knock  of  a  visitor.  'Who  is  that?' 
she  said.  '  Is  it  Paal  Bayliss  ?  I 
do  hope  not  He  is  too  insa£fer- 
able.  Or  is  it  Captain  Perrymont? 
Or  is  it  Myles  Caolahan  ?  I  hope 
it  is  Myles.  He  is  the  one  who 
admires  me  most  Bat  it  can't  be 
him.  He  only  comes  when  his 
daughter  is  oai' 

It  was  no  other  than  Captain 
Perrymont,  who  entered  in  his 
qaiet  and  thoaghtfal  way^  and 
sat  down. 

'So  yoa've  come  back,  Mrs. 
Merrion.' 


'I  have  come  back^  Captain 
Perrymont.' 

'Ah!  Yes.  Yoa're  looking  very 
well  to  night — a — a — ^Adelaide.' 

The  Captain  had  been  a  sailor, 
yoa  see.  And  a  pretty  woman  has 
always  charms  to  a  sailor.  Besides, 
he  was  going  to  do  what  he  thoaght 
was  a  crael  thing. 

'  Thank  yoa,'  she  said,  shifting 
her  chair  a  little  nearer  his» 
'Thank  yoa.  Yes.  I  am  very 
well  indeed.  What  is  the  matter 
with  yoa,  this  evening  ? ' 

For  Captain  Perrymont,  sooth 
to  say,  had  been  wont  to  show  more 
ardoar  in  his  visits  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  interview,  thoagh  he 
sometimes  slacked  off  towards  the 
finish. 

'  Well,  Adelaide,'  he  began,  re- 
freshing himself  with  a  kiss,  'I 
can't  help  it,  and  coaldn't  if  I  was 
eighty,  instead  of  fifty-fonr  and 
three-quarters.  The  fact  is,  I've 
been  thinking  that  a  certain  letter 
I  sent  yoa  was  a  mistake.' 

'  I've  got  six  letters  from  yoa,' 
she  replied,  'all  kept,  and  aU 
locked  ap.  Which  is  the  mislakei^ 
letter?' 

The  Captain  changed  coloar. 
Bat  he  remembered  that  he  had 
once  been  in  command  of  a  frigate,, 
and  encoaraged  himself. 

'  They  are  all  mistaken.  I  want 
them  back.' 

'  Captain  Perrymont  asks  me  to 
marry  him,'  said  Mrs.  Merrion 
softly,  addressing  the  world  in 
generaL  '  He  takes  advantage  of 
my  promise  to  kiss  me,  and  the 
next  minate  he  says  it  was  all  a 
mistake.' 

'Kissing  yoa!'  marmared  the 
Captain*  '  Now  I  pat  it  to  yoa, 
my  dear— did  ever  a  man  find  him- 
self in  year  company  alone  for  an 
hoar  withoat  doing  the  same 
thing?' 

She  laaghed.  Some  ladies  woald 
have  taken  it  for  an  insalt  Mrs.. 
Merrion  received  it  as  a  compli- 
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ment  to  her  beauty.   Neyertheless, 
she  disclaimed  it. 

'  I  suppose  you  think  that  I 
allow  all  the  world  to  make  loye 
to  me.  Yoa  are  mistaken  again. 
Captain  Perrymont.  But  see.  Ton 
want  me  to  give  np  yonr  letters. 
What  if  I  refuse  ? ' 

'  Then  I  o£fer  to  buy  them  back.' 

'  That  is  frank/  she  replied. 

'  I  like  to  call  things  by  their 
jnght  names.  Yon  made  a  fool  of 
me,  and  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
you.  You  have  letters  by  which 
you  can  make  a  fool  of  me  in  the 
public  courts,  if  you  like.  A 
woman  looks  a  greater  fool,  how- 
ever. Now  will  you  giye  me  my 
letters  back  ?' 

'  Captain  Perrymont '  —  Mrs. 
Merrion  turned  upon  him  quickly 
— '  you  are  in  love  with  another 
woman.  Lord!  man,  don't  look 
ashamed.  There  is  many  another 
old  fool  in  the  world.  You  are  in 
loYe,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
hide  it,  with  Norah  Cuolahan.' 

The  Captain  answered  nothing. 

'So  is  your  son.  But  Norah 
will  neyer  love  him.' 

'Will  she  not?  Why  not? 
How  do  you  know  ?* 

'Ohl  I  know  many  things. 
Norah  will  not  marry  your  son : 
whether  she  will  marry  your  son's 
father  is  quite  another  question. 
She  is  poor ;  you  are  rich :  she  has 
no  position ;  you  are  a  gentleman : 
she  is  without  any  prospects;  you 
will  assure  her  future.  Upon  my 
word.  Captain  Perrymont,  I  think 
jou  have  a  yery  good  chance. 
Now,  look  here.  You  are  wrong 
in  supposing  that  I  will  sell  your 
letters  to  you,  at  least,  for  the 
present.  I  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  To  begin  with,  I  am  not 
altogether  destitute,  as  you  know. 
I  haye  enough  for  a  woman's 
simple  wants' — ^including  cham- 
pagne, chateau  Lafitte,  and  •  cum- 
•<9oa,  which  were  among  her  simple 
wants.    'I  am  not  a  mercenary 


woman.  When  you  told  me  you 
loyed  me ' — she  drew  out  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  conceal  the  dry- 
ness of  her  eyes — '  when  you  said 
you  loyed  me,  I  thought  myself  a 
happy  woman  at  last  My  poor 
dear  general  was  a  good  man,  but 
he  was  too  old,  and  full  of  ail- 
ments. I  was  his  nurse.  I 
thought  that  the  time  had  come 
when,  no  longer  a  young  woman 
— I  was  alreitdy  past  eight-and- 
twenty — I  was  to  haye  a  husband ; 
one  to  whom  I  could  look  for 
protection  as  well  as  loye.  But  it 
is  not  to  be.  Sir,  Captain  Perry- 
mont, I  can  be  generous.  On  the 
day  when  you  tell  me  that  Norah 
Cuolahan  is  engaged  to  you,  I 
giye  you  back  your  letters.  But 
not  before.  And  now,  sir,  good- 
night. Trifle  with  no  other  wo- 
man's happiness.  Go,  Captain 
Perrymont !  Go  1  and  forget  your 
— your— p-p-poor,  poor  Adelaide.' 

She  fell  back  on  the  sofa  in  an 
ecstasy  of  tears,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  The  Captain,  pre- 
serving his  equanimity  under  these 
trying  circumstances,  saw  on  the 
desk  his  own  bundle  of  letters. 
Noiselessly  and  rapidly  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  them,  and  slid 
them  into  his  pocket.  It  was  done 
in  a  moment.  Then  he  began  to 
soothe  her. 

'My  poor  Adelaide,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  grieved  indeed  th^t  my  hasty 
words  could  hurt  your  feelings. 
Had  I  known,  before,  that  you  were 
touched  by  the  supposed  affections 
of  an  old  boy  like  me,  I  should 
have  acted  differently.  You  are 
a  very  generous  woman,  by  gad ; 
and — and — '  here  his  voice  choked, 
for  he  thought  of  the  letters  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  a  chuckle,  but  refrained  in 
time.  'Good-bye,  Adelaide.  Let 
an  old  fellow  have  one  more  kiss.' 

She  turned  half  a  cheek  to  him, 
a  very  fair  cheek,  and  the  gallant 
Captain  impressed  a  fervent  kiss 
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upon  it  Then  he  disappeared, 
walking  down  the  road,  with  an 
occasional  tap  of  his  pocket  to  as- 
certain the  existence  of  the  letters. 

'  Well  out  of  that,  old  salt/  he 
said,  shaking  his  head ;  '  denoed 
well  out  of  that  I  She's  a  pirate, 
or  I'm  mistaken.  And  to  think 
of  her  finding  me  out  There's 
Oaolahan's  cottage,  and  there — 
hang  me,  if  there  isn't  Frank  in 
the  garden  1' 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night 
in  Angnst,  about  half-past  ten. 
The  Captain  stood  under  a  tree  in 
the  shade.  The  front  of  the  cot- 
tage was  lit  up  by  the  white 
moonlight  A  single  window,  on 
the  first  fioor,  was  lit  up.  In  the 
garden  sat  Myles,  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  while  Frank  was 
tootling  on  the  flute. 

'It's  loYely,  Mr.  Frank,'  said 
Myles ;  '  loyely.  When  I  was  a 
boy  at  Eanis,  where  the  fair  was 
— you'll  have  heard  of  Ennis  fair 
— there  was  a  boy  about  your 
weight,  though  I  think  .he'd  haTe 
doubled  you  up  with  a  shillelah, 
used  to  handle  a  flute  as  I'd 
handle  a  knife  and  fork.  They 
bruk  his  head  once  over  a  wake 
they  had — it  was  my  own  father's 
flrst  cousin  twice  removed — and 
after  that,  diyil  a  chune  he'd  play 
but  "Croppies,  lie  down  " :  and  so, 
poor  fellow,  he  got  his  head  bruk 
so  often,  that  once  he  lay  down 
himself  and  neyer  got  up  again. 
Kilt  entirely,  he  was.' 

Frank  was  thinking  of  Norah, 
and  began  to  play  something  else. 

'  The  puppy's  serenading  her,  I 
believe.' 

When  the  air  was  half  flnished, 
Korah's  head  came  out  of  the 
window. 

'  No,  Mr.  Ferrymont  I'  she  said 
sweetly;  'mj  father  has  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning ;  and  I 
have  to  get  up  to  give  him  his 
breakfast  So  you  will  not  keep 
him  out  any  longer,  I  am  snie.' 


Frank  pulled  his  flute  to  pieces,, 
shook  hands  with  Myles,  and 
quickly  walked  away. 

'Ho!  ho!'  said  his  father. 
'Ho!  ho!  and  about  this  time 
Adelaide  has  found  out  about  the 
letters.  Here's  a  good  night's 
work.' 

Adelaide  had  not,  however, 
found  out  about  the  letters.  She 
swept  all  together.  Jack's  and  the 
rest,  into  a  drawer,  as  soon  as  her 
visitor  had  gone,  and  then  rung 
the  bell  for  Mrs.  Bastable. 

*Now,  Eeziah,'  she  said,  in 
great  good-humour,  for  the  pros- 
pect of  Norah's  possible  advance 
in  life  afforded  her  every  gratifi-^ 
cation.  'Now,  Eeziah,  my  dear, 
get  the  brandy  and  water,  and 
give  me  my  cigarettes,  and  let  us 
have  a  talk.  Tell  me  all  about 
the  stupid  Esbrough  people.  Has 
the  curate  called?  He's  but  a 
poor  pump,  but  he  has  the  good 
taste  to  admire  me.  I  wept  over 
his  last  sermon,  right  under  his 
silly  nose.  If  that  lawyer  person's 
wife  calls,  I  had  best  be  civil  to 
her;  lawyers  are  always  to  be 
cultivated.  If  the  doctor's  bunch 
of  fat  that  he  calls  a  wife  does  not 
come  to  see  me  I  shall  change  my 
doctor.  That  is  fiat  For  I  am 
going  to  change  my  life,  Keziah — 
not  too  much  water — and  I  am 
going  into  society  a  little  more. 
That's  right !  now  mix  for  your- 
self, my  good  soul,  and  talk  ta 
me.' 

She  really  was,  as  she  said  her- 
self, only  half  a  lady. 

'Some  people  would  call  this 
tmgentlemanly,  I  am  afraid,'  said 
the  Captain,  burning  the  letters 
one  by  one  in  the  candle.  '  But, 
Lord!  what  does  it  matter?  A 
pretty  fool  I  should  have  looked 
in  a  witness-box  for  a  breach  of 
promise.  "Is  this  your  writing, 
air?  Don't  equivocate.  Answer 
me,  yes  or  no  ?"    "  It  certainly  is. 
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my  Loid."  "  Bead  it,  Mr.  Pamp- 
bftndle."  ''My  dearest  Adelaide, 
I  have  been  thinking  over  yon  all 
the  night,  so  that  I  hardly  had 
more  thim  eight  honrs'  sleep. 
When  shall  I  call  you  mine?' 
Tooml-loo !  "  When  shall  I  call 
you  my  own  for  ever  ?"  Ho  1  ho  I 
ho!  what  a  rage  she  will  be  inl' 

Captain  Perrymont  next  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  promised  ex- 
periments upon  Norih.  He  gave 
an  afternoon  party,  one  of  those 
much  affected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  a  luncheon  at  four 
allowed  the  abolition  of  dinner 
and  dress,  and  supper  afterwards. 
It  was  a  strange  old  house,  that 
of  the  Perrymonts.  A  tower,  like 
one  of  the  Peels  of  Northumber- 
land, once  a  little  fortress  near 
the  coast,  had  tacked  on  to  one 
side  of  it  a  small  Elizabethan 
house,  with  diamond  lattices,  tall 
gables,  and  much  wood  carving. 
This  was  now  the  servants'  quar- 
ters. On  the  other  side  was  a 
stately  house,  wann^  comfortable, 
and  ugly,  of  Queen  Anne's  date, 
practically  belonging  to  Frank 
Perrymont,  because  the  Captain 
lived  in  the  tower.  In  front  was 
a  lawn,  and  round  the  house  stood 
what  was  called  the  park,  but  it 
vras  of  small  dimensions,  though 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  was  five 
miles  from  Esbrough,  and  the 
•Captain's  works  were  to  be  seen, 
when  the  wind  blew  from  the 
west  so  as  to  drive  the  smoke  in 
the  opposite  direction,  plainly  in 
the  distance.  And  it  gave  him 
no  pain  that  next  to  his  works 
stood  those  of  Mr.  Bayliss,  bigger 
than  his  own,  and  belonging  to  a 
richer  man. 

He  detached  Miss  Ferens  from 
the  croquet  players,  and  led  her 
for  a  walk  about  the  grounds, 
talking  of  Norah. 

'  She  is  a  prize  for  a  duke,  my 


dear  Miss  Ferens,'  he  said  in  his 
grandest  manner.  '  There  is  no 
man  who  ought  not. to  be  proud 
in  nuurying  Miss  Cuolahan — 
Norah,  I  may  call  her,  to  you.' 

'She  has  not  the  accident  of 
birth,'  said  Miss  Ferens, '  but  she 
has  everything  else.' 

'  Not  fortune,  my  dear  lady.' 

'  She  will  have  all  that  I  have. 
It  is  not  a  great  fortune,  but  it  is 
something.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  five*and-twenty. 
It  is  hard  upon  us  old  fellows. 
Miss  Ferens,  to  see  these  angels  of 
beauty,  and  feel  that  they  are  out 
of  your  reach.' 

'  Captain  Perrymont,  you  have 
married  once,  and  you  have  had 
your  share  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Be  content  Besides,  it  is  absurd 
that  a  man  cannot  see  a  pretty 
girl  without  talking  nonsense 
about  her.  It  would  make  you  no 
happier  if  you  could  take  Norah 
in  your  arms  and  kiss  her  at 
once.' 

The  Captain  gave  her  a  funny 
look.  Make  him  no  happier  to 
take  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
and  cuddle  her?  Good  heavensl 
to  think  of  the  senseless  nature  of 
elderly  womankind. 

After  luncheon,  at  which  he  did 
the  honours  in  ihe  most  stately 
style,  for  he  was  proud  of  being  at 
the  head  of  his  own  table,  and 
that  a  weU-appointed  one,  he  left 
the  rest  of  his  guests  to  stroll 
about,  and  attached  himself  to 
Noxah.  Frank,  disappointed,  be- 
gan to  turn  over  music  with  Ella 
Bayliss. 

'  Play  something,  Frank,'  said 
his  father.  'My  son  plays  the 
flute  with  remarkable  sweetness. 
Miss  Cuolahan — ^very  remarkable 
sweetness.  Did  you  ever  hear 
him? 

Frank,  bending  over  the  port- 
folio, blushed,  but  no  one  saw 
him. 

'  Oh,  yes !'  said  Norah,  in  her 
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fxank  way.  '  I  heard  him  the 
other  night  He  was  spending  the 
evening  with  my  father^  and 
played  to  na' 

Ella  looked  np,  radiant  Franks 
then,  was  in  love  with  Norah. 

'  Gome,  Miss  Onolahan/  said 
the  Gaptfldn, '  and  I  will  show  you 
my  den,  where  I  work.' 

He  led  her  to  the  tower.  On 
the  first  floor,  raised  hy  a  dozen 
8tei>s  from  the  gronnd,  was  his 
own  bedroom,  a  camp  bed  stand- 
ing in  the  comer,  and  rows  of 
books  ronnd  the  walls.  That  was 
All  the  fomitnre,  save  a  sword 
hung  above  the  bed,  and  the  model 
of  a  ship. 

'  My  sword,'  said  the  Captain. 
*  It  hasn't  seen  mnoh  fighting,  but 
it  has  seen  some.  I  left  the  service 
before  the  Crimean  war.  Here  is 
a  model  of  my  last  ship.  Ah !  she 
was  a  beanty  of  the  old  sohooL 
Look  at  her  lines.  Look  at  her 
rig.  Look  at  her  stem.  And  to 
think  that  ironclads  have  come 
into  fashion,  and  torpedoes  been 
invented!  My  dear  yonng  lady, 
thongh  I  am  a  man  of  science,  I 
am  also  a  sailor,  and  it  is  enough 
to  break  my  heart  Gome  np- 
atairs.' 

Up  a  stair  so  steep  as  to  be 
ahnost  a  ladder,  the  Captain  con- 
ducted his  guest  She  found  her- 
self, at  the  top,  in  a  circular  room 
round  which  shelves  ran,  laden 
with  countless  bottles.  A  few 
books  lay  on  the  table  in  the 
centre.  Where  should  have  been 
the  fireplace  was  a  furnace.  Cu- 
rious diagrams  lay  about  on 
ohairs,  marked  with  figures  in 
black  and  red,  signs  which  might 
mean  anything. 

'  You  are  looking  at  my  horo- 
scopes,' said  the  Captain. 

'  What  are  horoscopes?' 

'  They  are  calculations,  founded 
on  an  andent  science  as  old  as  the 
Chaldeans,  of  which  I  am  almost 
the  only  scholar  left  in  England. 


This  is  my  own.  I  calculated  it  a 
few  years  ago.  It  contains  a  prog- 
nostication of  my  wife's  early 
death  and  my  own  great  good 
fortune.' 

'  But  your  wife  had  died  first, 
and  your  fortune  had  come  before 
the  prognostication  was  made.  Is 
that  prophesying.  Captain  Perty« 
mont  ?' 

'  What  does  it  matter,  if  the 
nativity  comes  true,  when  it  is 
calculated?  returned  the  astrolo- 
ger. '  Well  now.  Miss  Guolahan, 
here  is  your  own  nativity.  I  only 
calculated  that  a  few  days  ago.  You 
are  nineteen.  You  have  all  your 
life  before  you.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you?' 

'  n  it  is  a  lucky  life,'  said 
Norah,  hesitating.  '  But,  Captain 
Perrymont,  is  it  not  wicked?^ 

'  Nothing  in  nature  is  wicked. 
The  secrets  of  nature  are  open  to 
all  who  are  able  to  read  them. 
There  are  few  who  can — ^but  I  am 
one.' 

'Why  do  you  not  teach  your 
own  son,  and  Jack  ?'  asked  Norah. 

'  Because  you  must  find  a  person 
able  to  imderstand  and  to  reve- 
rence: and  my  son  does  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  As  for 
young  Mr.  Armstrong,  your  bro- 
ther  ' 

'  He  is  not  my  brother.  Captain 
Perrymont' 

'  No— I  know.  Well,  he  is  de- 
voted to  nature  in  quite  another 
aspect  He  is  a  mechanician.  Such 
men  are  useful,  in  their  genera- 
tion. But  their  genius  is  a  waste 
of  force,  compared  with  the  power 
which  I,  and  men  like  me,  will  one 
day  bring  to  bear  on  the  relations 
of  man  to  the  laws  of  creation. 

'  But  about  my  nativity?  I  am 
curious.' 

'  1  am  glad  that  you  are  not 
afraid.  It  is  here.  I  find  that  you 
were  bom  on  the ' 

'  You  were  told  all  that  Pass 
on  to  the  future.' 
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*  You  will  marry.  You  will  be 
happy.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whom  you  will  marry.  Something 
fleems  to  interfere.' 

'  If  I  am  to  be  happy/  mur- 
mured the  girl, '  I  know  whom  I 
shall  marry.' 

Captain  Perrymont  took  his 
eye-glasses  o£f  his  nose  and  laid 
down  the  document. 

'  Is  Miss  Ouolahan  engaged  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  No,  sir/  said  Norah.  '  And  you 
haye  no  right  to  ask  the  question.' 

'Pardon  me.  I  haye  not/  he 
returned.  '  Only,  I  am  a  man  a 
great  deal  older  than  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  and  I  took  the  priyi- 
lege  of  my  years.  Pray  forgiye 
me.' 

'I  forgiye  you/  she  said, 
smiling. 

*  Is — let  me  ask  a  question  or 
two.   It  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity. 

Is — is '    The  Captain's  power 

of  making  experiments  seemed  to 
be  eclipsed  fbx  the  moment,  for  he 
stanmiered  painfully.  '  Miss  Ouo- 
lahan, I  haye  obseryed  a  certain 
leaning,  in  your  direction,  on  the 
part  of  a — a  young  man — an  ex- 
tremely young  man,  in  whom  I 
take  an  interest' 

'  I  cannot  answer  enigmas/  said 
Norah. 

'  He  is  a  rich  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  rich  man.' 

'  Oh !  then  it  isn't — *  inter- 
rupted the  girl,  ungranmiatically. 

'  In  fact/  said  the  Captain,  grow- 
ing desperate,  '  it  is  my  own  son, 
Frank.' 

'Captain  Perrymont,  did  your 
son  ask  you  to  speak  to  me?' 

'  No — that  is — you  see — I  know.' 

'  Then,  if  he  did  not,  I  can  an- 
swer you.  It  is  impossible,  abso- 
lutely impossible,  that  I  could 
eyer  listen  to  your  son.  Do  not 
mistake  me.  I  like  him  yery  much. 
He  is  yery  nice,  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  good.  But  I  could  not,  oh  1  I 
could  not  think  of  marrying  him.' 


The  Captain's  face  beamed  with 
satisfaction. 

'  I  always  thought]  that  Frank 
was  a  jackanapes/  he  said.  '  He  ia 
too  young,  is  he  not?' 

'  Much  too  young/  said  Norah,. 
in  great  confusion,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said. 

'  What  you  want/ pursued  Cap- 
tain Perrymont,  'is  an  older,  a 
steadier  man — eh?  one  whose- 
habits  are  fixed;  a  man  of 
good  position:  perhaps  a  little^ 
elderly.' 

'Ohl  I  don't  know  what  I 
want/  said  Norah  impatiently.  '  I 
want  nothing.' 

'  MissCuolahan/  he  began  again,, 
in  a  solemn  yoice. 

'  I  shall  go  downstairs,  I  think, 
and  join  l^e  others,'  said  Norah 
quickly. 

'One  moment,  pray — only  one 
moment.  Miss  Ouolahan — ^Norah, 
if  the  loye  of  Frank's  father  can 
make  you  happy,  take  it  and  be 
his  wife.' 

Norah  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face.  She  neither  laughed,  nor 
cried,  nor  blushed. 

'  I  take  it  yery  kindly  of  you,. 
Captain  Perrymont.  You  haye  an 
interest  in  me,  and  you  think  I 
am  unprotected  and  friendless. 
That  is  not  so,  indeed.  I  am  not 
afraid  for  myself.  As  I  cannot 
marry  your  son,  you  think  I  might 
marry  you,  just  to  assure  me  & 
home.  It  is  good  of  you ;  but  of 
course  I  can  only  say  that  I  thank 

you — and — and ' 

*  The  Captain  recoyered  himself 
at  once.  Without  the  least  appa- 
rent emotion^  he  opened  his  arms, 
upon  the  air  as  if  to  get  rid  of  an 
unpleasant  subject 

'You  refuse.  Miss  Ouolahan. 
Well — it  is  not  quite  what  you 
think.  I  persuaded  myself  that 
I  loyed  you.  I  belieye  I  do,  too, 
but  I  shall  see  after  a  while.  You 
are  so  pretty  and  so  oleyer,  and 
so  different  from   the  girls  one- 
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•meets^  that  really  I  think  there  is 
iM>me  ezcnse  for  the  folly  of  an 
old  boy  like  me.  Shake  hands^ 
xny  dear^  and  don't  tell  Frank,  or 
anybody  else.  Well,  well.  That 
ifl  finished.  Of  course  I  can't  haye 
two  lives,  any  more  than  other 
people,  till  I've  finished  my  work 
here.  Then,  indeed — wonld  peren- 
nial youth  and  bonndless  wealth 
tempt  yon,  child  ?  Should  you 
like  to  keep  your  health  and 
beauty  and  to  have  eyerything 
ihat  gold  can  procure  for  you? 
That  is  what  I  can  offer  you,  but 
not  yet,  not  yet/ 

'That  is  your  dream.  Captain 
Perrymont  Are  you  going  to 
make  gold  out  of  tiiose  pots  and 
pans?' 

'  My  dream  indeed.  And  as 
yet  I  seem  only  on  the  threshold. 
See.  Here  are  all  the  books  ever 
written — that  I  could  hear  of-— on 
the  subject.  This  old  French 
poet  giyes  the  secret  in  a  ballad, 
but  I  am  too  thick  to  understand. 
Cornelius  gives  the  secret  in  an 
enigma,  but  I  cannot  read  it. 
Albertus  tells  it  a  dozen  times  over 
in  his  books  to  those  who  have 
been  initiated.  I  have  searched 
everywhere  for  the  Bosicrucians, 
but  it  is  no  use.  I  have  gone  to 
spirit-compellers,  but  their  utter- 
ances have  helped  me  in  no  way. 
Love,  indeed,  for  me  ?  Why,  my 
dear  girl,  I  spend  the  whole  day 
and  half  the  night  in  this  tower. 
Some  day  I  shall  die  hera  What 
an  ass  I  ami  What  an  ass  I  am, 
to  be  sure !  And  so  you  can't 
marry  Frank,  eh  ?  Well,  what 
must  he  do?  Qo  away,  to  cure 
himself?' 

'  Not  at  all.  I  will  cure  him. 
And  he  must  marry  Ella  Bayliss. 
Think  how  rich  you  will  be,  then ; 
and  you  can  lock  up  the  labora- 
tory door  and  go  outside  among 
the  flowers  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.' 

'  Go,  girl,'  Baid  the  Captain,  in 
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good  temper.  '  Go — you  have  no 
mind  for  science.  Give  me  a  kiss, 
you  wilful  queen,  and  be  very  glad 
you  said  no  to  an.  old  donkey.' 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Miss  Fbriks  could  hardly  under- 
stand the  difference  that  a  few 
months  had  made  in  Norah.  The 
girl,  who  was  only  a  girl,  had  be- 
come a  woman :  all  her  fun  and 
frolic  had  gone  out  of  her:  she 
was  grave,  staid,  sober.  Life  was 
serious  for  her,  since  the  day  when 
Jack  had  spokeK  It  is  so  with 
women :  love  awakens  love :  what 
was  before  only  a  vague  inclina- 
tion, an  unsatisfied  unknown  de- 
sire, an  incomprehensible  restless- 
ness, becomes  a  fierce  flame  of  pas- 
sion, when  the  man  has  told  what 
is  in  his  heart:  and  not  before. 
Girls  do  not  fall  in  love :  they  have 
preferences:  they  think  one  man 
better  than  another :  but  not  until 
the  man  they  '  fancy,'  to  use  the 
homely  phrase,  comes,  do  they 
permit  the  full  current  of  love  to 
flow  through  their  veins.  Love 
springs  fall  bom  in  the  brain  of  a 
man,  like  Ath^n^  in  the  brain  of 
Zeus :  love,  a  tiny  infant  at  first, 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  stretches 
out  vague  hands  here  and  there, 
catching  feebly  at  unknown  dis- 
tances, till  the  magician.  Speech, 
gives  it  knowledge,  power,  and 
ripeness.  Norah  was  in  love,  be- 
cause Jack  had  spoken.  She  had 
loved  him  always,  she  said :  but 
what  was  her  love  when  Jack  was 
a  sort  of  brother,  compared  to 
that  which  now  filled  all  her  heart, 
and  made  life  a  sweet,  intelligible, 
serious  whole  ?  Then  she  had 
learned  more  of  the  world.  In 
Esbrough  the  grades  of  a  society 
essentially  bourgeois  amused  and 
interested  her.  Unlike  that  quiet 
Bedesbury    aisle,   where    a   few 
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cathedral  dignitaries  niade  all  the 
fiet^  the  Esbrough  people  had  their 
fierce  jealonsies  and  bickerings. 
People  looked  with  jealonsy 
amounting  to  a  diyine  wrath  on 
the  girl  whose  father  was  nothings 
positively  lower  than  nothing,  on 
whom  they  could  not  afford  to  call, 
going  eyerywhere,  and  into  the 
best  It  was  not  only  that  the 
Bayliss  and  Perrymont  carriages 
were  seen  at  the  cottage  door,  it 
was  more  than  that  Miss  Ferens 
from  Bedesbnry  came  to  stay  with 
her :  the  Bishop  called :  Mr.  For- 
tesone  called:  all  sorts  of  great 
people  called :  and  then  they 
tossed  their  hsads  and  wondered 
what  became  of  the  collector  while 
all  these  grand  people  came  to  see 
his  daughter.  The  collector  ef- 
faced himself.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
generally  engaged  on  his  business 
all  the  day:  but  if  not,  he  was 
careful  not  to  obtrude  his  presence 
among  people  who  did  not  come 
to  see  him,  but  his  guest  and 
his  daughter.  Only  he  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fortescue,  his  old  friend,  whom 
he  welcomed  himself,  and  who, 
indeed,  came  to  see  him  as  much 
as  his  daughter. 

About  this  time,  too,  Myles 
became  restless.  If  you  put  the 
Bedouin  Arab  into  a  town,  he  lies 
about  for  a  few  days,  happy  in  the 
change :  but  if  you  keep  him  too 
long,  he  begins  to  pine  for  the 
fresh  firee  air  of  the  desert  Myles 
had  been  a  wanderer  and  an  Arab 
for  a  good  many  years.  While 
Jack  was  with  him,  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  dweller  among  houses; 
was  proud,  too,  of  a  newly-gained 
respectability :  but  when  Jack  was 
gone,  there  was  nobody,  not  even 
his  daughter,  to  whom  he  could 
pour  out  his  soul.  Norah  taught 
him:  in  every  action,  in  every 
gesture,  in  every  word,  he  recog- 
nised in  the  girl  the  existence  of 
a  world   of  thought,   on  whose 


threshold  he  was  standing,  with  a 
sort  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  He 
learned  many  things  from  her,  but 
he  could  not  talk  to  her.  Between 
her  and  himself  there  seemed  to  be- 
some  hedge,  too  tall  for  him  to- 
look  over.  And  if  he  tried  to  open 
his  heart  it  was  timidly,  and  with 
a  fear  that  he  should  say  some- 
thing that  would  make  her 
ashamed  of  him.  This  was  Myles's 
great  terror,  that  she  should  be 
ashamed  of  him.  Then  came  Miss 
Ferens,  in  whose  presence  he  was 
constrained  and  stiff,  because  she^ 
knew  the  dreadful  past 

'Bon't  tell  her.  Miss  Ferens,. 
ma'am,'  he  whispered  in  aa 
agitated  voice.    '  Bon't  tell  her.' 

She  knew  what  he  meant  and 
renewed  her  promise.  And  then 
there  came  upon  him,  like  a  wave, 
the  desire  to  be  once  more  upon 
the  road,  if  only  for  a  week.  He 
grew  restless:  he  prowled  about 
the  house  after  dark,  instead  of 
sitting  at  home,  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do. 

'  1  can't  help  it,  alaunah/  ho 
said  one  night,  when  Norah  camo 
out  and  found  him  marching  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  road. 
'  1  can't  help  it ;  but  the  desire's^ 
strong  upon  me  to  go  back  to  the 
old  life.' 

'  Not,  and  leave  me,  father  ?' 

'  That's  it,  my  darlin',  that'» 
what  keeps  me  here.  I  can't  leave 
you.  If s  ungrateful  to  think  of 
it  It's  a  cruel  wrong  I'd  do  you. 
But  I  can't  sleep  at  night ;  and  all 
day  long  I  think  of  the  green 
fields,  and  the  road,  and  the 
evenings,  and  the  story-tellin',and 
— oh!  Norah,  my  angel,  that's 
sent  by  the  blessed  Lord  to  bring 
me  to  heaven,  I'm  sickening  to  see 
them  all  again.' 

'  Then  why  not  go,  father  ?  You 
can  get  a  holiday  for  a  month. 
Leave  Miss  Ferens  to  take  care  of 
me,  and  go.' 

He  gasped  at  the  chance,  and 
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fhinking,  when  he  went  to  bed^  of 
the  old  life  to  begin  again,  slept 
soundly. 

Something  happened  which  kept 
him  in  Esbrongh  for  awhile.  For 
one  morning,  while  Miss  Ferens 
and  Norah  were  sitting  at  work  in 
Norah's  room,  there  came  along 
the  road  a  miserable  old  man.  A 
disgraceful  old  man ;  an  old  man 
all  in  rags,  dirt,  and  tatters;  a 
mumbling  old  man,  one  who  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  had 
protruding  lips  that  trembled  when 
he  talked  to  himself;  an  old  man 
with  flowing  white  hair.  After 
him  followed  a  tail  of  boys,  hoot- 
ing and  cheering.  And  at  sight 
of  that  horrible  old  man  Norah 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  before 
Miss  Ferens  had  recovered  her 
surprise,  had  him  into  the  house, 
and  on  a  chair,  still  feebly  mur- 
muring and  muttering. 

'  Hush,  dear,'  she  said.  '  Don't 
say  anything.  Only  get  me  some 
mUk,  if  there  is  any.  It  is  the 
best  thing  for  him.' 

Miss  Ferens  got  a  cup  of  milk, 
which  the  poor  old  creature  swal- 
lowed eagerly,  and  then  looked 
about  the  room. 

'It's  a  man  named ^ Cardiff,' 
Norah  whispered.  '  It  is  he  who 
tried  to  murder  Jack.  He  is  old 
and  half  mad.' 

'  Cardiff's  my  name,'  he  bawled 
out  loud.  '  And  Tm  not  ashamed 
of  it.  Captain  Cardiff,  General 
Cardiff,  Gentleman  Cardiff,  Prince 
of  all  the  road — Cardiff's  my 
name.' 

Then  his  voice  dropped  sud- 
denly to  a  whisper. 

'He^s  after  me.  Miss  Norah — 
he's  after  me  again :  all  the  same 
as  when  I  came  here  last  OhI  Ire- 
member — when  you  gave  me  food 
and  drink  ...  ah  1  it's  years  ago 
.  .  .  years  ago  .  .  .  years  ago. 
He's  after  me  again.' 

'  He's  dangerous,  dear,'  whis- 
pered Miss  Ferens.  '  What  can  we 


do  for  him?  Can't  you  persuade 
him  to  go?' 

'  Not  yet,  dear.  Wait  a  Uttle.' 

'He's  after  me.  Miss  Norah — 
the  boy  I  murdered.  I  can't  keep 
away  from  Esbrough.  And  I  came 
back  to  see  the  place,  and  I  can't 
find  it  You  know  all  about  it : 
you  know  eyerything.  I  tied  him 
hard  and  fast,  the  pretty  boy,  to 
the  ribs  of  the  old  barge,  and  the 
tide  came  up,  and  came  up,  and 
came  up — and  he  never  cried  and 
never  asked  for  mercy:  and  I 
drank  up  all  the  rum  in  the  bottle, 
and  went  to  sleep  and  forgot  him. 
And  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning 
it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  tide 
was  gone  out,  and  the  wreck  too — 
and  he  was  drowned.  I  murdered 
him.  And  I  want  to  see  the  place 
where  I  did  it.  And  I  can't  find 
it — I  can't  find  it.  .  .  .  The  boys 
throw  stones  at  ma.  They  call  me 
names.  If  they  knew  they  would 
kill  me  too.  Don't  tell  them  1'  he 
cried,  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror. 
'  Don't  tell  them.  Miss  Norah,  or 
they'll  murder  me  too.  And  Vm 
too  young  to  die — because  I 
haven't  repented  yet  If  I  could 
find  the  place  where  I  did  it,  I 
should  be  able  to  repent  But  I 
can't.  It  isn't  there :  they've  taken 
it  away;  and  somehow  I  can't 
rightly  remember.' 

'  Suppose,'  said  Norah, '  that  he 
wasn't  dead,  after  all  ?' 

'  Don't  talk  damned  nonsense !' 
he  answered  in  a  rough  voice; 
'  because  I  did  it,  I  tell  you.  Some 
time  ago,  I  saw  somebody  like  him 
— I  don't  know  where :  I  think  it 
was  somewhere  near  you.  Miss 
Norah.  I  remember  your  name. 
Oh!  yes  .  .  .  Hal  hal  hal  I 
remember  you.  You  gave  me  cold 
mutton,  and  then  I  thought  I 
would  rob  you  of  your  purse — and 
did  it  Ha!  ha!  Cardiff  Jack 
must  keep  up  his  reputatioiL' 

It  is  a  curious  psychological 
fact  that  he  forgot  the  crimes  he 
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had  actually  committed,  and 
membered  only  those  he  had  in- 
tended to  commit. 

'  There  was  a'  yonng  fellow  like 
little  Jack  Armstrong,  only  big 
and  strong.  I  hated  him.  I  got 
the  men  to  kill  him  with  stones. 
Serre  him  right.  Bat  I  wish  I 
hadn't  murdered  the  poor  little 
boy.  Because  I  can't  get  away 
from  him.  He  driyes  me  always 
back  here.  And  it's  through  him 
that  I  can't  think.  And  it's  him 
that's  brought  mo  to  trouble.  I've 
had  nothing  but  trouble  ever  since 
I  murdered  him.  That  was  a  bad 
day.  Gentleman  Cardiff:  that  was 
a  bad  day.' 

He  went  on  maundering,  the  two 
women  looking  on  helplessly.  Pre- 
sently he  stopped,  and  dropping 
his  head  between  his  hands,  fell 
fast  asleep. 

'  What  on '  earth  shall  we  do, 
Norah  ?' 

'  We  must  send  for  the  doctor, 
dear,  and  get  a  nurse.' 

They  did  so,  the  man  slumber- 
ing tranquilly. 

In  the  afternoon  the  nurse  and 
the  doctor  came.  They  undressed 
the  poor  old  creature,  washed  him, 
and  put  him  to  bed.  When  Myles 
came  home,  Norah  told  him  of  his 
guest.  He  at  once  proposed  that 
Mr.  Cardiff  should  be  transferred 
to  the  curbstone,  to  lie  there  till  he 
died. 

'  'Tis  he,'  he  cried, '  that  nearly 
murdered  Jack.  Norah,  haye  you 
got  no  love  for  poor  Jack,  that  youll 
harbour  his  murderer?  ^Tib  he 
that  I  thrashed.  Look — here's  the 
cut  I  got  against  his  teeth.  I  told 
Mr.  Fortescue  that  I  would  for- 
giye  him,  when  I'd  hammered  him, 
and  not  till  then.  Tis  he  that 
droye  Jack  out  of  the  works  and 
away  among  the  foreigners;  and 
Lord  knows  when  I'll  see  him  again. 
Norah,  I  didn't  think  it  of  you.  You, 
that  should  haye  turned  upon  him 
and  driyen  him  down   the  road 


with  the  boys  throwin'  stones,  and 
the  men  duckin'  him  in  the  horse- 
pond:  you  that  should  haye 
laughed  at  eyery  misfortune.' 

'  Father  1'  Norah  cried  hoarsely, 
'remember  what  you  said  last 
night.' 

'  What  did  I  say,  alaunah  ?' 

'  Ton  said,  dear,  that  God  had 
sent  me  to  bring  you  to  heayen. 
Qod  help  us  both,  if  that  is  the 
way  I  haye  done  my  duty.' 

'  What  is  it  at  all,  my  daughter?* 

'  Father,  forgiye  us  our  sins,  as 
we  forgiye  those  that  sin  against 
us  and  against  the  ones  we  loye,* 
said  the  girL 

Myles  was  silent  for  awhile. 

'I  can't,  Norah,  my  sunshine. 
I  can't  I'd  try  to,  but  I  can't 
When  I  think  of  the  night  I 
wandered  about  the  shore  looking 
for  Jack,  crying  for  Jack,  and 
found  him  in  the  boat  in  the 
morning,  more  dead  than  aliye — 
I  can't,  Norah.  But  haye  it  your 
own  way.  Only  don't  ask  me  yet 
For  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  Let 
me  see  him.' 

He  was  lying  a8leep,aB  peacefully 
as  a  child,  this  robber  and  mur- 
derer. Sleep  had  smoothed  out 
the  lines  of  his  face:  his  mouth 
was  pursed  in  a  gentle  smile. 

'  Look  at  him,'  murmured  Myles. 
'  Only  to  look  at  him.  Miss  Ferens, 
that's  the  biggest  rogue  in  all 
England.  He's  the  king  of  rogues. 
There's  nobody  to  touch  him.  I 
knew  him  well,  once.' 

'Mr.  Cuolahan,'  returned  Miss 
Ferens.    '  Bo  not  recall  too  much.' 

Myles  collapsed,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  away. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night 
Norah  was  awakened  by  a  cautions 
step.  She  wrapped  a  dressing- 
gown  round  her  and  hurried  out. 
As  she  suspected,  Mr.  Cardiff,  ia 
the  only  robe  they  had  left  him. 
with,  was  slowly  creeping  down 
the  stairs.  He  carried  a  candle. 
She  followed  him.    He  went  first 
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into  Jaok^s  room,  whioh  was  pitch 
dark.  Then  he  came  ont,  armed 
with  a  long  chiael,  the  first  thing 
he  came  across,  and  made  for  the 
kitchen.  Norah  followed  him  still, 
with  a  stiffening  of  her  nerves. 
He  placed  the  candle  on  the  table 
and  began  to  hunt  about  the  room. 
Norah  stepped  towards  him,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

'  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Car- 
diff?' 

'Drink!'  he  replied.  'Drink! 
Give  me  drink.    I  will  haye  it !' 

'There  is  water,'  she  said, 
pouring  him  out  a  glass  from  a 
jug.     'Drink  that' 

'Put  some  rum  in  ii  Put 
some  rum  in  it.  I  will  haye  it. 
I  know  who  you  are.  Ton  are 
Miss  Norah.  I  know  well.  I 
forget  how  I  know.  It's  night, 
and  there's  no  one  else  in  the 
house.  Give  me  rum,  or  I  will 
kill  you.' 

'  Tou  will  not  kill  me,'  replied 
the  girl,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face.  'And  I  will  not  give  you 
any  spirits.  Go  to  bed,  Mr.  Car- 
diff, and  be  ashamed  of  yourself.' 

'  I  must  have  drink.  Give  me 
beer,  give  me  whisky,  giye  me 
rum,  give  me  anything.  I  must 
have  it.  Drink  makes  me  young : 
drink  makes  me  forget:  drink 
makes  me  remember :  drink  makes 
me  happy.    Give  me  drink,  I  say.' 

'Tou  had  best  not  raise  your 
voice,'  said  Norah,  'or  you  will 
wake  my  father.' 

'  The  nurse  is  asleep,'  he  went 
on,  chuckling  to  himself.  'I've 
been  in  hospitals,  and  I  know  a 
nurse  when  I  see  her.  She's 
asleep,  and  here  I  am.  Now  then, 
I'm  not  afraid  of  you.  Give  me 
the  drink,  before  I  get  desperate.' 

'  Mr.  Cardiff,'  she  replied, '  you 
are  an  old  man.  Think  how  you 
murdered  the  little  boy — the  poor 
little  boy.' 

'  I  want  to  forget  it.  Where  is 
the  bottle  ? 


'*  'Tou  cannot  forget  it.  Every 
day  he  follows  you :  every  night 
you  hear  his  voice  at  your  bed- 
side: you  see  his  eyes  in  the 
darkness.' 

He  groaned,  and  dropped  the 
chisel. 

Norah  adroitly  put  her  foot  on 
it,  and  drew  it  under  the  folds  of 
her  dr^ss. 

'Tou  have  that  crime  upon 
your  mind.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  laid  upon  a  sick 
bed,  unable  to  move.  Tou  will 
have  no  drink  there :  you  will  be 
unable  to  escape  the  voice  of  con- 
science :  you  will  be  ill,  weak,  and 
dying.  And  that  boy's  murder  will 
be  heavier  than  any  lead.  And 
there  will  be  no  one  to  help  yoxL' 

He  stood  shivering  in  every 
limb. 

'  And  you  want  to  bring  another 
murder  upon  your  head.  Wretched 
man !  is  not  one  enough  ?' 

'It  is  too  much.  Oh!  for 
mercy's  sake,  help  me  to  forget.' 

'  I  will.  Eneel  down  with  me, 
and  say  what  I  say.' 

They  knelt :  this  poor  old  har- 
dened tramp,  on  whose  conscience 
every  conceivable  crime  lay  like  a 
leaden  cowl,  and  the  fresh,  inno- 
cent girl,  who  knew  nothing  of  sin 
but  what  she  had  read.  They  knelt, 
and  the  old  villain,  whose  mind 
was  weak  and  wandering,  seemed 
to  remember  son^ething  about  the 
talisman  of  virtue  and  innocence, 
for  he  followed  in  a  low  voice,  and 
word  for  word,  while  she  pleaded 
for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  rose. 

'God  hears  all  we  say.  Tou 
have  told  God  that  you  repent, 
and  are  sorry.  Take  care  you  tell 
Him  no  lies,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  Go  now  to  bed,  and 
sleep.  To-night  you  need  have 
no  fear.  Come  upstairs  softly, 
for  fear  of  waking  the  house.' 

She  had  no  fear  of  the  man 
who  a  few  minutes  before  would 
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haye  murdered  her,  and  led  the 
way,  dothed  in  h^  long  white 
robe,  her  bare  feet  glistening  npon 
the  stair-carpet,  her  long  hair 
flowing  free ;  and  the  man  follow- 
ing her  unclad  and  bent,  feeble  and 
unsteady,  wondering  and  dazed. 

She  watched  him  get  into  bed, 
and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  it. 
He  tossed  and  moaned.  The 
foolish  nnrse  in  her  easy-chair 
slept  steadily  and  comfortably. 
Norah  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
eyes,  whispering, '  Goi  has  heard 
onr  prayer.  Think  only  that  you 
repent,  and  sleep  in  peace.' 

He  turned  his  face  upon  the 
pillow — was  it  in  faith,  or  was  it 
in  fatigue  ? — and  slept  i^gain. 

When  the  nurse  awoke,  Norah 
left  him,  and  went  to  bed.  But 
in  the  morning  they  found  their 
patient  in  a  feyer,  and  raying. 
Norah  told  the  doctor  what  had 
happened. 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  you  might 
haye  been  murdered.  The  man 
has  got  delirium  tremens.' 

So  Myles  had  to  put  off  his 
holiday,  and  watched  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  enemy,  who  fought  and 
wrestled  with  the  deyils  that  pos- 
sessed him. 

After  a  week  he  suddenly  got 
better,  and  began  to  talk.  Norah, 
listening  to  his  foolish  prattle, 
heard  him  go  backwards  through 
his  life.  He  began  with  his  eyil 
life  on  the  road,  and  talked  wild 
nonsense  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. After  a  time  he  began  to 
talk  of  the  army :  then  of  Oxford 
— ^when  Norah  discoyered  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth:  and 
then  of  school  life.  And  then  he 
stopped:  seemed  to  recoyer  his 
senses:  picked  up  his  strength, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  dress 
and  walk  about  again. 

They  dressed  him  and  brought 
him  downstairs.  He  was  now 
the  most  delightful-looking  old 
man    possible  to   imagine.     His 


hair  was  long,  and  of  that  soft, 
creamy  white  which  is  almost 
pathetic;  his  mouth  was  singu- 
larly soft  and  sweet;  his  eyes 
were  of  a  limpid  blue;  there  were 
no  ugly  lines  about  his  face;  his 
nose,  which  had  been  swollen  with 
drink  before  his  illness,  was  fine 
now,  and  delicate  in  its  shape; 
his  chin  was  sharp  and  cleanly 
shaped;  his  face  was  smooth- 
shayen.  Strange  to  say,  too,  his 
manners  were  perfect,  though  a  little 
deferent  and  hesitating.  This  was 
explained  presently,  when  they 
understood  that  his  memory  hay- 
ing carried  him  faithfully  back  to 
the  period  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  stopped  there,  and 
left  the  after  part  of  his  life  a 
blank.  Mr.  Cardiff  was  only  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  What  had  hap- 
pened after  that  age  he  forgot; 
could  not  possibly  recall — ^made 
no  effort  to  recall — not  any  more 
than  a  boy  at  Eton  could  try  to 
think  of  a  possible  past  future,  a 
paulo-post  future,  in  which  he  was 
sixty.  They  called  him  Mr.  Car- 
diff, but  he  made  no  reply.  This 
astonished  them;  but  after  dis- 
coyering  gradually  what  had  be- 
fallen him.  Miss  Ferens  thought  of 
asking  him  his  name. 

'  I  am  Arthur  Yyyyan  Dims- 
dale,'  he  answered  with  the  sweet- 
est possible  blush. 

'  We  must  call  him  Arthur,' 
said  Norah.  'Father,  you  see 
that  we  haye  a  new  member  of 
our  family.' 

There  was  no  fear  of  him ;  the 
doctor  told  them,  that  such  as  he 
was  now,  he  would  probably  re- 
main till  the  end  came ;  he  showed 
no  yices — ^he  spoke  gently  and 
nicely — he  drank  water  cheer- 
fully— ^he  was  delighted  to  be  sent 
on  messages — ^he  would  go  and 
buy  things  for  them — ^he  would 
dig  in  the  garden,  and  manifested 
a  fine  taste  for  flowers;  only  he 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  book^ 
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4Uid  ueyer  wanted  to  read  any- 
thing. Wkcn  any  one  noticed 
him,  he  wonld  blush  and  laugh, 
like  a  sensitiYe  boy;  he  neyer 
lost  his  temper — ^neyer  was  dis- 
contented, neyer  sulky.  'Alto- 
gether/ as  Miss  Ferens  said, '  the 
-only  boy  that  was  oyer  tolerable.' 

No  one  in  Esbrough  recognised 
in  him  the  fine  delegate  from  the 
•United  States  who  egged  on  the 
workmen  to  attack  young  Mr. 
Armstrong;  nor  did  any  of  the 
boys  remember  in  him  the  grue- 
some, tottering  old  man  they  had 
chivied  through  the  streets  as 
joyously  as  the  children  in  Man- 
soul,  since  the  deliyerance  of  that 
city,  are  reported  to  chivy  any 
unfortunate  waif  and  stray  from 
the  camp  of  Diabolus. 

Once  Norah  was  reading  from  a 
I)aper  anaccoimt  of  some  cruel  deed. 

The  '  boy '  interrupted  her. 

'Norah,'  he  said,  'don't  read 
-any  more.  How  can  i>eople  be  so 
Wicked?  It  is  too  dreadful  to 
ihink  of.' 

Evidently  a  carefully  and  deli- 
*cately  reared  boy. 

Then  Myles,  this  event  having 
turned  out  satisfactorily,  grew 
restless  again.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  restlessness ;  tried  to  put  it 
down  to  the  score  of  ill-health, 
which  was  absurd,  as  he  had 
never  a  day's  illness  since  the 
well-nigh  fatal  attack  of  delirium, 
-and  made  his  own  life  a  burden 
to  himself.  Miss  Ferens  watched 
him  with  keen  eyes. 

'  Meik  are  so,'  she  said  to  Norah. 
*  We  are  content  to  go  on  quietly, 
the  days  following  one  another 
placidly,  with  no  change.  But 
men  are  difierent:  they  want  ex- 
-citement  and  change.  I  have 
read  that  men  in  colonies  and 
quiet  country  towns  go  mad 
sometimes  for  want  of  variety  in 
their  lives.' 

'What  am  I  to  do?  asked 
Norah.    'I  talk  to  him;  but  it 


never  seems  to  me  that  I  talk  with 
him.  He  listens,  and  that  is  all. 
My  poor  father!  can  we  not  send 
him  somewhere  all  by  himself  ?' 

'We  will  let  him  do  what  he  likes 
for  a  month,'  said  Miss  Ferens, 
who  had  a  quiet  talk  with  Myles ; 
the  result  being  that  he  slipped 
out  of  the  house,  one  fine  morning 
in  October,  his  faithful  old  stick 
in  his  hand,  and  a  bag  at  his  back 
containing  his  simple  toilette  ma- 
terials, and  disappeared,  leaving 
the  cottage  in  charge  of  Miss 
Ferens  and  Norah — and  the  boy, 
now  the  most  docile,  quiet,  and 
genial  of  all  boys. 

After  a  week  he  came  back 
again,  a  little  weather-beaten  about 
the  face,  his  grizzled  locks  a  little 
longer,  and  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  profound  disappointment. 

Norah  asked  no  questions ;  but 
after  dinner,  over  his  coffee,  Myles 
opened  his  heart. 

'Norah,  my  princess!  you 
haven't  asked  me  why  I  came  back 
so  soon.' 

'  We  waited  for  you  to  tell  us, 
father.' 

'I've  nothing  to  tell,  Norah; 
that  is,  I've  everything  to  tell,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it.  Tve 
been  to  the  old  places,  and  among 
the  old  people,  my  friends  in  the 
days  when  I  was  a  licensed  hawker. 
They  are  the  same,  but  I  am  dif- 
ferent. I  can't  go  there  any  more. 
It's  all  you  and  Jack,  I  suppose. 
The  life  that  I  have  been  thinking, 
for  the  last  six  months,  so  full  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  is  gone  from 
me.  I  can't  enjoy  it  any  more. 
What  have  you  done  to  me, 
alaunah  ? 

'  I  found  the  cottagers  glad  to 
see  me,  but  their  ways  are  coarse 
and  rough.  Fancy  me,  Myles  Cuo' 
lahan,  finding  anything  coarse 
and  rough.  They  came  to  their 
doors  to  welcome  me;  they  gave 
me  their  best,  poor  things,  but  I 
did  not  enjoy  it.     They  wanted 
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me  to  Bing  and  tell  them  storiee, 
and  I  was  glum  and  tinoomfortabla 
Then  I  went  into  the  towns. 
Norah,  my  dear.  Miss  Ferens,  yon 
won't  need  to  be  told  that  I 
eonldn't  stand  the  towns.  It  was 
all  over  i^gain.  There  was  another 
Cardiff  Jack — ^I  beg  your  pardon/ 
he  tnmed  to  '  the  boy.' 

'Why  do  yon  beg  my  pardon, 
Hr.Cuolahan?'  answered  the  yonng 
gentleman  with  the  grey  hair.  '  I 
do  not  know  any  Cardiff  Jack.' 

'No,  I  suppose  yon  don't/ 
returned  Myles,  with  a  smile. 
'How  dionld  yon?  Well,  there 
was  onr  old  friend,  and  there  was 
another.  General  Duckett,  and 
some  other  rogues  and  yillains, 
trading  on  honest  people.  And  to 
think  that  once  I  sat  down  among 
them  all,  thinking  no  wrong,  and 
never  troubled  my  head  about  what 
they  did  nor  how  they  lived,  pro- 
vided they  were  good  company. 
There  were  women  among  them. 
€k>d  forgive  me,  Norah.  But  when 
I  thought  of  you  and  Miss  Ferens 
here,  and  the  things  I  have  heard 
from  you  both,  I  could  have  got 
up  and  left  the  house.  It's  sick 
and  sad  I  am  to  think  of  what  the 
world  is  like.  And  me  to  be  in  it 
80  long,  and  never  to  know  it  till 
now.  I've  done  with  roaming. 
Henceforth  I  sit  at  home,  if  the 
Lord  will.'  He  was  silent  for  a 
while.  Then  he  got  up,  and  went 
into  Jack's  workshop,  whither  pre- 
sently Norah  followed  him.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  on  a  wooden  stool,  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  reflection. 

Norah  crept  behind  him,  unseen, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  forehead. 

'  It's  only  you,  darlin'  Norah  ?' 

'  Only  me,  father/  she  replied, 
pulling  back  his  head,  and  kissing 
him  between  the  eyes. 

'  I  am  a  pretty  sort  of  man  to 
haTC  a  daughter  like  you.' 

'Don't,  father;  you  make  me 
unhappy  if  you  talk  like  that.' 


'  I've  got  all  that  a  man  can  ask: 
for.  I've  got  a  daughter  that's  the 
queen  of  all  women.' 

'  If  you  say  that  again  I  will? 
•  .  .  .  I  will  take  yourpipe  out  of 
your  mouth.' 

'  It's  gone,  Norah/  he  replied^ 
setting  it  on  the  lathe.  '  If  s  gone. 
I've  got  the  beet  of  all  daughters, 
and  the  beet  of  all  sons,  though  he'a 
gone  away  among  the  foreigners, 
and  I'm  not  content.  I  must  needs 
hanker  after  the  old  wild  life» 
Oh!  Norah,  Norah,  if  you  knew 
all  the  shame  and  degradation  of  it 
all  .  .  .  That  youcanncTer  know.* 

'  Ton  were  never  shamed  and 
degraded,  father.' 

'  Not  in  any  way  yon  can  think, 
of,  dear.  But  yet  •  .  .  But  yet 
.  .  .  Norah,  will  you  hear  your 
father's  confession  ?* 

'  No,  dear,  I  would  rather  not' 

'  Tes,  Norah,  for  I  can't  Y» 
happy  while  I  think  there  is  a 
secret  about  me  that  you  might 
find  out.  Listen,  dear,  and  kiss 
me  afterwards  if  you  can.  I  was 
once  a  great  drunkard.  It  was 
years  aga  Jack  knows  it.  He 
was  only  nine  years  old;  but  he 
saved  your  life.' 

'  Jack  saved  my  life  ?' 

'  He  saved  your  life,  my  dear ; 
but  it  was  your  father  who  wanted 
to  take  it.' 

'  Oh  I  father,  I  cannot  believe  it.' 

'  It  is  true,  Norah ;  it  is  the 
truth  of  the  blessed  Gospels. 
Don't  think  that  I  did  not  love 
you  always.  Crod  knows  I  did. 
But  I  was  mad  with  the  drink; 
and  one  night  I  got  up,  more  mad 
than  ever,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  saw  you  and  Jack  asleep 
in  the  moonlight  in  each  other'a 
arms,  and  I  took  the  poker  to  kill 
you  both.' 

'  Poor  Jack !'  said  Norah. 

'  Then  I  crept  across  the  room^ 
— I  remember  it  all  so  well,  though 
I  was  mad — the  poker  in  my  hand, 
and    you  two,    the    sweet  little 
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ohildreii,  aonnd  asleep  before  me. 
To  think  of  it,  Norab,  to  tbink  of 

it Was  my  heart  stone  ? 

Was  my  mind  filled  with  the  deyil  ? 

And  I  remember  I  loTed 

yon  both  all  the  time  I  was  going 
to  do  it  And  then  God  waked 
up  Jack.  He  stood  in  front  of 
me,  my  braTe  boy,  his  eyes  fear- 
less, jnst  as  he  stood  before  the 
raging  workmen  two  months  ago 

And  he  said  nothing,  only 

he  took  me  by  the  arm  .  •  .  •  • 
Why  it  might  have  happened  yes- 
terday, so  well  I  remember  it  all 
Itwas  the  blessed  .  •  •  / 

'  Not  the  blessed  Virgin,  father.' 

'  No,  I  forgot  I  was  a  Prodesdan 
then ;  but  whoeyer  it  was,  it  was 
some  one  who  made  me  take  the 
pillow  for  yon,  and  I  mnrdered 
that  entirely  with  the  poker  .  .  .  • 
Oh !  Norah,  Norah  .....  And 
the  next  thing  I  remember  was  a 
long  day,  which  seems  a  year,  and 
then  I  was  leaning  out  of  window, 
when  Miss  Ferens,  €k>d  bless  her, 
pnlled  me  back  by  the  coat-tails, 
and  yon,  that  I  thought  I  had 
mnrdered,  was  laughing  and  crow- 
ing  in  my  arms.      My  darling, 

my  Norah. '  Hesprangto 

his  feet,  and  clasped  her  in  his 

arms 'When  I  think  of 

it  all  at  night,  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing, since  yon  tanght  me  the 
way,  but  go  down  npon  my  knees, 
and  pndse  God  for  all  his  mercies.' 

'  My  poor  father!'  said  Norah. 
'And  Miss  Ferens  knows  all?' 

'She  knows  eyery thing,  and 
she  said  she  wouldn't  tell;  and 
Jack  knows  eyerything,  and  he 
pretends  he  has  forgotten.  Norah, 
forgiye  me.' 

'There  is  nothing  to  forgiye, 
fiather;  but  I  am  thankful  to  you 
for  telling  me.' 

'  It  has  been  cm  my  mind  eyer 
since  I  went  away  all  the  last 
week.     I  haye   seen   again  the 


wretchedness  that  the  drink  does 
among  the  people.  Ihad  almost  for- 
gotten it,  Norah.  I  took  the  pledge 
the  day  after  from  Father  Mathew 
himself,  and  I'ye  kept  it  eyer  sinoe; 
but  that  is  not  enough.  Do  you 
think  I,  too,  could  do  something- 
for  the  unhappy  men  and  women, 
like  myself,  who  destroy  and  waste 
their  liyes  with  the  poison  that 
the  public-houses  sell  them  Y 

'  Think  it  oyer,  father.  Why 
should  you  not?  But  think  it  oyer, 
and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  father  ..... 
you  haye  told  me  all,  and  I  auL 
glad,  because  I  honour  you  now  ten 
times  as  much  as  eyer  I  did  before. 
But  don't  talk  of  it  any  more. 
Don't  let  me  hear  about  it  again. 
It  is  a  past  horror.  It  is  a  great 
sin,  repented  of,  and  forgiyen.' 

'Tou  think  that  G^  forgiyes 
such  sins  ?' 

'  Is  there  any  sin  that  God  will 
not  forgiye?  Father,  we  are 
Christians.' 

'  Tee,  but  you  haye  neyer  sinned.' 

'Oh!  father,  don't  say  that. 
Tou  do  not  know  the  heart  of  a 
girl,  or  you  would  not  say  it. 
Leaye  off  thinking  me  your  queen,, 
as  you  call  it.  Think  of  me  only 
as  your  daughter,  full  of  foults, 
and  only  trying  to  do  her  best» 
and  .  .  .  and  ...  go  on  loying 
me.    It  is  loye  that  I  want.' 

'And  loye  that  you  haye,  my 
angel  from  Paradise.  We  all  loye 
you.  I  loye  you  with  all  my  heart, 
for  I  think  of  you  eyery  hour  of 
the  day;  I  dream  of  you  eyery 
hour  of  the  night ;  all  my  life  is 
yours,  Norah.  When  I  pray  to- 
God,  it  is  for  my  daughter,  who  is 
taking  me  to  heayen  with  her.' 

'Father,father,Idon't  deserye  it.*^ 

'  WheQ  I  thank  God,  it  is  for 
you;  and  Jack  loyes  you  too.' 

'  Ah !  yes,'  murmured  the  girl, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  'Jack 
loyes  me  too.' 


(^Tole  continued,) 
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THB  OPBBA  OF  THE  BUB  LEPELLETIXB. 


TWO  singular  facts  may  be 
recorded  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  theatre,  the 
•destruction  of  which,  by  fire,  in 
1873,  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.  First,  that  a  building 
intended  in  1820  for  merely  tem- 
porary occupation  should  have 
been  the  provisional  home  of  the 
opera  for  fifty-three  years;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  last  scene  on 
which  the  curtain  fell,  after  a  per- 
formance of  '  Le  Proph^te,'  should 
haye  represented  a  conflagration. 

Fifty-three  years!  What  a  world 
of  memories  in  that  half-century ! 
What  a  galaxy  of  luminaries,  mu- 
sical, Tocal,  and  choregraphic  I 
What  managerial  changes,  from 
the  prudish  Yicomte  Sosth^nes  de 
la  Bochefoucauld  to  Y^ron,  the 
'^bourgeois  de  Paris';  from  the 
witty  and  elegant  Boqueplan  to 
ihe  shrewd  and  methodical  Per- 
rin !  That  interval  shows  us  the 
really  brilliant  period  of  French 
-opera,  from  Nourrit  and  Mdlle. 
Falcon  to  Mdlle.  Nilsson  and  Faure. 
It  comprises  Bossini  at  his  ze- 
ni^;  the  glorious  career  of  Meyer- 
beer; Auber  and  his  delicious 
'Muette';  Donizetti  and  'La  Fa- 
vorite'—  a  golden  artistic  era, 
whose  farewell  legacies  to  pos- 
terity are  the  'Hamlet'  of  Am- 
broise  Thomas  and  the  'Faust' 
-of  Oounod. 

When  I  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  then  Acad6mie  Boyale, 
•afterwards  successively '  Kationale' 
and  '  Imp^riale'  de  Musique,  Nour- 
rit was  no  more,  and  several  of  its 
other  leading  artists  had  recently 
contracted  engagements  elsewhere, 
•or  retired  altogether  from  the 
<stage— Mdlle.  Ftdcon  among  the 


latter.  Three,  however,  of  the 
truants,  all  pre-eminent  'pets  of 
the  ballet,'  I  ,had  frequently  seen 
in  London — Taglioni,  Duvemay, 
and  Fanny  Elssler;  but  these,  as 
somewhat  foreign  to  my  subject, 
I  must  perforce  dismiss  with  the 
briefest  possible  definition  of  their 
respective  attractions,  poetry,  fius- 
cination,  and  charm. 

I  can  remember  old  Levasseur, 
then  a  mere  wreck,  struggling 
through  the  part  of  Fontanarose, 
in  '  Le  Philtre,'  that  pleasant  little 
opera  of  Auber,  so  utterly  for- 
gotten since  the  appropriation  of 
its  plot  and  characters  by  Doni- 
zetti, in  his  exquisitely  melodious 
hijou,  the  '  Elisir  d'Amore.'  Mdlle. 
Nan,  a  dark-eyed  Creole,  and  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Madame  Damo- 
reau,  represented  the  heroine ;  her 
vocalisation  could  only  be  excelled 
.  by  that  of  Madame  Pendani,  and 
her  high  soprano  voice  had  a  clear, 
bell-like  sweetness,  but,  as  an  ac- 
tress, even  in  her  best  character — 
Lucia — she  was  provokingly  cold 
and  spiritless.  The  recruiting- 
sergeant  was  excellently  played  by 
Massol,  the  Pietro  of  '  La  Muette,' 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
company,  the  compass  of  whose 
voice  was  so  extensive  that  he  has 
been  known  to  imdertake  on  the 
same  evening,  and  in  two  different 
operas,  the  parts  of  tenor  and 
baritone. 

I  was  present,  in  1845,  at  Ma- 
dame Dorus  Gras's  farewell  benefit, 
on  which  occasion  she  sang  AUce, 
in  '  Robert  le  Diable.'  As  far  as 
mechanical  power  of  execution 
went,  she  left  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  could  dwell  on 
a  note  as  long,  if  not  longer,  than 
Grisi  herself;  but  there  was  such 
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«n  nnyarying  monotony,  snoh  a 
total  abe^ce  of  life  in  her  tone 
4ind  deliyery  that  her  share  in  the 
superb  trio  had  —  dramatically 
speaking — ^no  more  effect  on  the 
itudience  than  if  she  had  been 
placidly  warbling  '  Ah,  Tons  dirai- 
Je,  mamanl'  or  '.An  clair  de  la 
lone/  In  this  opera  Mdlle.  Lonise 
Fitzjames  personated  the  abbess 
for  the  two  hundred  and  thirtieth 
time;  she  was  extremely  tall  and 
imconscionably  thin,  and  inTolun- 
iarily  reminded  one  of  a  mush- 
room surmounted  by  a  hop-pole. 

Apropos  of  'Bobert  le  Diable, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my 
readers  to  know  Mendelssohn's 
opinion  of  the  music,  though  they 
will  probably  protest,  and  with 
reason,  against  so  sweeping  and 
undeserved  a  censure.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  translated,  word 
for  word,  from  a  long  and  inter- 
esting unpublished  letter  in  my 
possession,  dated  firom  Berlin, 
■September  4, 1882,  and  addressed 
to  Madame  Eien6  in  Paris,  and 
requires  no  further  comment  '  It 
is  probably  the  worst  music  that 
has  been  composed  up  to  Septem- 
ber 1832.  Here  (in  Berlin)  they 
have  given  Meyerbeer  a  fine  title ; 
meanwhile  they  have  left  off  play- 
ing his  opera,  and,  on  this  con- 
dition, they  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
fer on  him  every  possible  dis- 
tinction.' 

Two  very  pleasing  datueuses 
were  Mdlle.  Pauline  Leroux  and 
Mdlle.  AdMe  Dumil&tre;  the  first 
of  these  was  remarkable  for  the 
precision  and  finish  of  her  style, 
the  second  for  her  surprising  light- 
ness and  agility.  But  neither 
could  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  that  most  bewitching  of  all 
hallerine,  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
Oarlotta  Grisi,  combining  the  po- 
etic grace  of  Taglioni  with  her 
•own  irresistibly  fascinating  naivete. 
Whether  in  her  ethereal  creation 


of  Giselle,  in  '  La  Peri,'  or  in  that 
most  joyous  of  all  ballets,  past, 
present,  and  to  come, '  Le  Diablo 
k  Quatre'  (I  fancy  I  see  her  still 
rivalling  in  piquant  vivacity  that 
arch  little  sorceress  Maria!),  she 
was  alike  unapproached  and  unap- 
proachable. I  do  not  often  quote 
from  myself,  but  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing lines  '  convaynient ' ;  and 
you  know,  gentle  reader,  'On 
prend  son  bien  (if  it  (e  a  bien!) 
ou  on  le  trouve.'  My  only  ex- 
cuse is  that  they  were  written 
twenty  years  ago: — 

'Oh,  Carlottal  who  e'er  in  a  fbrtnnate 

hour 
Of  thy  loye-breathing  smile  felt  the 

magical  power, 
Without  longing  to  sip,  like  the  bee 

from  the  rose, 
The  rare  fragrance  thy  red  lips  so  coyly 

disclose! 
Who  e'er  gazed  on  thy  slender  and 

fairy-like  form, 
Bife  with  Phidian  grace,  yet  with  life's 

summer  warm, 
^Without    wishing — ^a    wish     perhaps 

wrong,  perhaps  silly — 
Thon  fairest  of  Wilis,  to  be  thy  sweet 

Willy  V 


puring  that  eventful  period  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign  when  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  between 
England  and  France  hung  on  a 
thread,  Hal^  vy's '  Charles  YL,'  with 
its  celebrated  chorus, '  Guerre  aux 
tyrans !  Jamais,  jamais  en  France, 
jamais  I'Anglais  ne  r^gnera !' 
(which,  by -the -way,  was  intro- 
duced into 'Nemesis'  at  the  Strand 
Theatre)  was  a  windfall  to  the 
treasury,  the  receipts  on  every  night 
of  its  performance  being  enor- 
mous. So  impatient  were  the  pit 
and  gallery  for  the  popular  war- 
cry,  that  on  one  occasion  I  re- 
member the  stage-manager  being 
obliged  to  appear  and  politely  in- 
form the  audience,  who  had  been 
shouting  and  howling  ever  since 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  that  the 
chorus  could  not  possibly  be  sung 
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until  the  second  act.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this  particular  at- 
traction, the  opera,  though  not 
one  of  HaUvy's  best,  was  well 
worth  listening  to,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  famous  duet, '  Ba- 
taillel'  between  Barroilhet  and 
Madame  Stoltz.  With  the  excep- 
tions of  Bonconi  and  Faure,  I 
doubt  whether  the  present  century 
has  possessed  a  more  accomplished 
baritone  or  a  more  thorough  artist 
than  Barroilhet  Hii  voice,  though 
rather  metallic  in  tone,  was  re- 
markable for  extent  and  purity, 
and  his  singing  was  wholly  free 
from  the  spasmodic  quivering  in 
which  Tamburini  was  wont  to 
indulge.  As  an  actor  he  lacked 
grace,  and  his  long  arms  gave  one 
the  idea  of  a  telegraph  in  motion ; 
but  his  conception  of  character 
and  general  make-up  were  so 
admirably  correct  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  part,  serious  or 
comic,  intrusted  to  him,  he  invari- 
ably merged  his  own  individuality 
in  that  of  the  person  represented, 
or,  as  has  been  pithily  observed, 
'  II  entrait  carr^ment  dans  la  peau 
du  bonhomme.' 

I  must  own  to  a  very  great 
partiality  for  Madame  Stoltz,  one 
of  the  most  genuine  dramatic 
vocalists  of  her  day,  and  as  good 
an  actress  as  she  was  a  singer. 
Her  voice,  as  flexible  as  it  was 
powerful,  extended  from  soprano 
to  contralto;  its  only  defect  was 
a  certain  shrillness  in  the  upper 
notes,  which,  however,  her  rare 
musical  skill  and  impassioned 
delivery  rendered  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Her  Leonora  in  'La 
Favorite'  (and  I  may  say  as  much 
for  Barroilhet's  Alphonse)  still 
remains  unrivalled;  her  despair- 
U3g  <3r7»  'Ferdus,  del  et  terrel' 
that  last  heartrending  expression 
of  agony,  once  heard,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  In  private  life  Madame 
Stoltz  was  a  charming  and  at- 
tractive   woman,    well  -  informed. 


unpretending,  and  devoted  to  her 
art;  she  was  passionately  fond 
of  Bossini's  music,  and  remarked 
to  me  one  day  of '  Guillaume  Tell' 
that  it  was  'Grand  oomme  le 
monde !'  It  was,  indeed,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  a  pasticcio  made  up 
of  airs  selected  from  the  maeatro^s 
dififerent  works,  and  loosely  strung, 
together  under  the  title  of '  Boberi 
Bruce,'  on  the  success  of  which 
she  had  set  her  heart,  that  she 
finally  retired  from  the  stage, 
April  22, 1847. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that 
Bossini  only  wrote  and  cared  fox 
popularity ;  if  this  be  so,  were  he 
still  living  he  would  have  enjoyed 
the  following  anecdote.  A  short 
time  ago  a  London  bookseller  re- 
lated to  me  that  on  the  Saturday 
evening  previous  a  decently- 
dressed  young  workman  had  en- 
tered his  shop  and  asked  for  a  life 
of  Bossini  '  I  have  but  one  copy,' 
was  the  answer,  '  expensively 
bound  and  illustrated  with  por- 
traits, and  I  cannot  sell  it  under 
2L  lbs.'  The  young  man  having 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  see 
it,  adding  that  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  composer,, 
the  bookseller,  willing  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  handed  him  the 
volume.  '  Fancy  my  surprise,  sir,' 
said  Mr. , '  when,  after  look- 
ing through  it  very  attentively,  he 
pulled  out  an  old  purse,  counted 
out  the  money,  and  walked  off,  as 
pleased  as  Funch,  with  the  book 
under  his  arm.' 

If  Bossini's  early  operas  were 
written  with  great  rapidity,  Doni- 
zetti's facility  was  far  more  mar- 
vellous; and  he  seemed  to  look 
upon  such  fecundity  of  production 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  On  the 
question  being  mooted  in  his  pre- 
sence whether  it  was  possible  that 
the  author  of  the  '  Barbiere '  could 
have  composed  that  chef  d*ceuvre 
in  a  fortnight,  *  Nothing  more 
nkely,'  replied  Donizetti  with  the 
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moBt  innocent  naiTet^^ '  he  is  such 

a  lazy  fellow/ 

»        •        •        •        • 

I  have  a  yery  agreeable  recol- 
lection of  the  Viennese  children, 
who  gave  a  few  most  successful 
performances  at  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  in  1845,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Madame  Weiss ;  they  were 
twenty-six  in  number,  many  of 
them  extremely  young,  all  dressed 
in  white,  and  grouped  about  the 
Btage  in  the  most  fanciful  and 
pictaresque  attitudes.  One  tableau, 
called  'Les  Moissonneurs,'  particu- 
larly delighted  me;  the  theatre 
represented  a  cornfield,  and  it  was 
the  prettiest  sight  in  ihe  world  to 
behold  these  gracefal  little  crea- 
tures peeping  from  behind  the 
wheatsheayes,  and  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek  between  them. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period,  as 
some  of  the  old  subscribers  may 
remember,  two  aspiring  young 
dansetues  appeared  in  nightly  ri- 
yalry  on  the  boards  of  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London :  the  supporters 
of  the  one — ^MdUe.  Plunkett — (or, 
as  the  bills  styled  her,  Planquet) 
were  headed  by  a  well-known  fi- 
nancier, while  a  noble  lord  exer- 
cised his  powerful  influence  in 
fayour  of  the  other — Mdlle.  Schef- 
feif.  The  result  was  the  complete 
downfall  of  the  latter,  followed  by 
the  engagement  of  the  fair  Adeline 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  Oarlotta  and  other  pre- 
mien  mjets^  she  was  both  usefol 
and  ornamental  As  for  the  luck- 
less candidate  for  Terpsichorean 
honours,  she  was  speedily  consoled 
for  her  defeat  by  the  gift  of  a 
mansion  in  the  Bue  de  la  YiUe 
rEvdque,  which,  for  all  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  she  may  occupy  to 
this  day. 

The  masked  balls  at  the  opera 
haye  been  gradually  degenerat- 
ing for  the  last  fiye  and  twenty 
7eanB  as  regards  the  quality,  if  not 


the  quantity,  of  their  yisitors ;  but 
when  I  first  knew  Paris,  they  were 
still,  to  a  certain  extent,  fashion- 
able. The  orchestra  was  then  con- 
ducted by  old  Musard,  whose  po- 
pularity was  such  that  he  was 
more  than  once  carried  in  triumph 
round  the  theatre  after  the  galop 
infernal,  escorted  by  an  admiring 
throng  of  d^hardeurs  and  titis.  He 
was  singularly  ugly,  and  his  face 
was  literally  perforated  by  the 
small-pox,  so  that  if  a  Chinese 
painter  had  undertaken  his  por- 
trait, he  would,  with  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  his  nation, 
haye  passed  hours  in  measuring 
the  distance  from  one  hole  to 
another. 

One  night  coming  out  of  the 
saUe  into  the  entrance  hall  I  found 
myself   dose  to    the  late    Lord 

H ,  who  was  engaged   in  an 

animated  conyersation  with  an 
English  lady  in  a  yery  becoming 
black  domino.  It  was  eyidently 
a  trial  of '  chaff'  between  the  two, 
and  the  lady  was  clearly  getting 
the  best  of  it,  if  one  might  judge 
fiom  the  pungency  of  her  repartees, 
which  she  accentuated  in  a  clear, 
ringing  tone.    Presently  a  friend 

of  Lord  H who  was  standing 

behind  him,  after  an  attentiye  sur- 
yey  of  the  disguised  fair  one, 
exclaimed,  'Mrs.  Worcester,  by 
Joye !' 

'Ha!'  said  Lord  H tri- 
umphantly, 'I  thought  so;  yery 
good  indeed,  Worcester  sauce  1' 

'Just  so,'  retorted  the  lady, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  to 
watch  the  effect  of  her  Parthian 
shot; '  yery  good  indeed,  with  Tar* 

mouth  bloaters  I' 

•        »        *        •        • 

I  neyer  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  Duprez  in  his  prime,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  long  operatic  career, 
and  his  continual  efforts  to  outsing 
the  orchestra,  haying  left  him  only 
the  shadow  of  a  yoioe ;  his  indo- 
mitable energy,  howeyer,  remained 
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nnimpaiied,  and  he  still  contrived 
occasionally  to  excite  the  entha- 
siasm  of  his  andienoe  by  a  buret 
of  genuine  passion  worthy  of  his 
best  days.  One  of  his  faYonrite 
characters  was  Eleazar,  in  'La 
Juiye/  in  which  opera  he  was 
supported  by  Madame  Bossi  Caccia 
as  Rachel.  My  recollections  of  this 
lady  recall  a  sharp,  shrill  soprano, 
a  tall  commanding  figure,  and  an 
arm  eternally  stretched  out  like  a 
finger-post  Mdlle.  Caroline  Dn- 
prez,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
tenor,  had  all  her  father's  method 
and  artistic  purity  of  style,  and  a 
pleasing,  unaffected  deliyery ;  her 
Toice  was  thin  and  wiry,  but  she 
managed  it  with  exquisite  taste, 
and  in  parts  like  that  of  Elyira 
in  'La  Muette,'  where  she  was 
not  oTerweighted,  presented  a 
graceful  and  agreeable  addition  to 
the  ememble,  or,  as  the  Germans 
say,  'eine  angenehme  Ersohei- 
nung.' 

Hal^yy  iuTariably  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  num  perpetually  in  quest 
of  melody,  seldom  finding  it,  and 
not  making  the  most  of  it  when  he 
did. '  Five  acts  of  such  dreary  pro- 
ductions as  '  La  Eeine  de  Chypre  * 
and  'La  Magicienne'  would  re- 
quire the  digestiye  powers  of  an 
ostrich;  nor  had  his  ' Tempest V 
performed  in  London,  much  to 
reconmiend  it  beyond  the  air, 
'  Where  the  bee  sucks,'  borrowed 
horn  Ame,  and  the  wondrous 
Caliban  of  Lablache.  Perhaps 
'  Guido  et  Gineyra,'  next  to  '  La 
Juiye,'  is  his  best  contribution  to 
the  rip&rtoire  of  the  opera ;  but  he 
appears  to  far  more  advantage  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  where  *Les 
Mousquetaires  de  la  Beine'  and 
'Le  Val  d'Andorre'  will  always 
be  heard  with  pleasure.  People 
used  to  say  that  L^n  Hal^yy, 
the  vavdeviUUte,  anxious  for  his 
brother's  reputation,  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  each  perform- 
ance of  the  mae$tro's  works,  with 


a  supply  of  old  gloves  in  hiB 
pockets.  Whenever  he  discovered 
an  empty  stall,  he  took  possession 
of  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  on 
leaving  it,  carefully  deposited  a 
gant  Jdune  on  the  seat  as  a  sign 
of  its  being  occupied,  and  con- 
tinned  his  rounds  until  the  vacant 
places  were  all  duly  gloved,  and 
his  stock  exhausted.     Se  non  ^ 

vero,  ^  len  trovato. 

«         «         «         »         » 

Passing  briefly  over  the  heroic 
attempt  of  Mdlle.  Masson,  a  dra- 
jnatic  singer  of  sterling  merit,  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  Clapis- 
son's  ponderous  '  Jeanne  la  Folle,' 
and  the  very  successful  d^but  of 
Madame  Julian  van  Gelder  in 
Verdi's  '  Jerusalem '  (I  Lombaidi), 
we  come  to  an  event  of  real  im- 
portance, namely,  the  production 
in  1849  of  Meyerbeer's  '  Proph^te.' 
Poor  L^n  PiUet,  the  former  ma- 
nager— who  had  for  many  a  long 
year  fulfilled  Monte  Cristo's  fare- 
well injunction,  'Attendre  et  es- 
p^rer  1'  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  fate — ^had  no  sooner 
despairingly  resigned  the  reins  of 
administration,  than  presto,  the 
much-coveted  manuscript  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  successors  I  And, 
in  good  sooth,  not  before  it  was 
wanted ;  for  the  receipts  were  at 
the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  the 
republic  of  1849  had  little  super- 
fiuous  cash  to  spare  for  theatrical 
subsidies.  Now,  however,  things 
began  to  look  brighter;  the  di- 
rectors, in  their  anxiety  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  outdid  each 
other  in  lavish  prodigality ;  scene- 
painters  and  costumiers  worked  till 
unearthly  hours;  the  prettiest  co- 
ryphees practised  the  skating  scene 
till  they  were  black  and  blue  (at  a 
fixed  rate  of  five  francs  per  re- 
hearsal for  bodily  fear),  and  even 
the  treasurer,  anticipating  a  fatnre 
El  Dorado,  grimly  condescended  to 
smile.  The  result  of  the  first  per- 
formance was  decisive ;  the  beauty 
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of  the  music^  the  splendid  maich, 
the  f&BdJiB,i^Jig  patinmaes,  and  the 
final  conflagration,  added  to  the 
magnificent  Yocal  and  histrionic  ef- 
forts of  Boger  and  Madame  Viardot, 
enchanted  and  electrified  the  pnb- 
lic,  thereby  satisfying  both  com- 
poser and  managers  as  to  the  trath 
of  the  adage,  that  '  tout  yient  & 
point  k  qui  salt  attendie.' 

Notwithstanding  this  triumph- 
ant d^bat,  Boger  made  a  grievons 
mistake  when  he  exchanged  the 
genial  atmosphere  and  easy-going 
andienoe  of  the  Op^  Oomiqne 
for  the  perilons  arena  of  the  Bue 
Lepelletier.  '  IJn  tiens  vaut  mienx 
qne  denz  tu  auras/  says  French 
proverbial  philosophy;  and  this 
Tery  sympatiietio  ariist  discovered, 
when  too  late,  that  his  voice,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  smaller 
theatre,  could  only  by  incessant 
straining  bear  up  against  the 
overpowering  thunders  of  the 
opera  orchestra.  He  struggled 
long  and  manfully,  however,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  of  repose 
came  out  again  in  'Lucia'  like 
a  giant  refreshed;  but  this  was 
his  *  chant  du  cygne,'  and  a  few 
performances  of  Auber's  'Enfant 
Prodigue,'  occasioned  a  vacancy 
in  the  tenor  department,  the  fill- 
ing up  of  which  gave  Messrs.  Du- 
ponchel  and  Boqueplan  no  little 
trouble. 

Apropos  of '  L'Enfant  Frodigue,' 
one  of  the  privileged  frequenters  of 
the  green-room  happening  to  re- 
mark in  presence  of  a  rat,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  twisting 
and  twirling  herself  about  prepa- 
ratory to  her  entrie,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  act  representing  the 
desert  would  have  been  more  ef- 
fective, 's'il  y  avait  eu  plus  de 
chameauz';  'Des  chameauz!'  ex- 
claimed the  rat,  with  the  most 
irresistible  ni^vet($,  and  totally  for- 
getting that  the  term  'chameau,' 
except  in  a  zoological  sense,  is  an 
appellation  highly  uncongenial  to 


ears  polite;    'mais   ....    nous 
sommes  toutes  en  sc^ne/ 

If  I  risk  a  passing  allusion  to* 
Madame  Yiardot,  it  has  no  refer- 
ence either  to  her  incontestable 
genius  or  to  her  well-merited  Eu- 
ropean celebrity;  the  most  in* 
genious  critic  would  be  puzzled 
to  invent  anything  fresh  about 
the  one,  or  to  add  a  single  laurel 
to  the  other.  But  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  congratulate  the  great 
artist  on  her  acquisition  some 
years  ago  of  the  original  manu- 
script of  Mozart's  'Don  Juan,*^ 
for  by  whom  could  that  inestim- 
able treasure  be  so  truly  appre- 
ciated as  by  its  most  gifted  inter- 
preter ! 

«        »        •        »        • 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  very 
barbarous  custom  once  prevalent 
at  this  theatre  has  latterly  fallen 
into  disuse,  viz.,  that  of  preceding^ 
a  ballet  by  fragments  of  a  muti- 
lated opera  massacred  by  third- 
rate  singers  for  the  benefit  of 
empty  benches.  Twenty  yeara 
ago,  managers  felt  no  scruple  in 
announcing  the  two  first  acts  of 
the  '  Freischiitz,'  the  mere  names 
of  the  vocalists  ( !)  being  sufficient 
to  throw  a  lover  of  Weber  into  fits^ 
as  a  prelude  to  the  'Yiolon  du 
Diable,'  a  ballet  in  which  Saint- 
L^n  fiddled  away  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  his  fascinating  wife^ 
better  known  as 

*  Mamsello  Cherrytoes 
Sported  her  merry  toes,' 

as  Ingoldsby  hath  ii 

Talking  of  lady-dancers  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  related  some- 
where or  other  by  Alb^ric  Second, 
which  will  just  fit  in  here.  Mdlle» 
Palmyre,  a  figurante  endowed  by 
nature  with  more  beauty  than 
brains,  having  been  assured  one 
evening  by  a  gallant  cibonni  that 
she  had  '  une  vraie  tdte  de  Greuze,' 
and  beiDg  at  her  wits'  end  to  know 
what  he  could  possibly  mean,  be- 
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thought  herself  of  conBalting  the 
fint  peraon  she  met,  .and  this 
chanced  to  be  Bomieu,  the  most 
notorious  practical  joker  in  Paris 
<»r  out  of  it. 

'Monsienr  Bomien/  said  she, 
'M.  So-andHso  declares  I  have  a 
"tdte  de  Grenze."  What  is  a 
grenze?' 

'  A  grenze,  my  dear  child/  re- 
plied Bomiea,  with  killing  gravity, 
'  is  a  bird  of  extreme  rarity,  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Italy;  and  now 
I  think  of  it,  you  are  very  like 
one/ 

A  day  or  two  later,  one  of  the 
kabUuSs  of  the  foyer  incidentally 
mentioning  his  approaching  de- 
parture for  Naples,  Palmyre  re- 
quested him,  as  a  particular 
&YOur,  to  bring  her  back  a 
greuze,  aliye  if  possible,  and  if 
not,  ituffed. 

The  French  opera  has  always 
boasted  a  certain  number  of  regu- 
lar and  unfailing  visitors,  who 
would  no  more  miss  a  single  per- 
formance than  they  would  go 
without  their  dinners;  to  these 
«  rddche  is  a  serious  evil,  for 
they  find  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  passing  a 
oouple  of  hours  every  evening 
with  a  lady  acquaintance,  and  on 
its  being  suggested  that  he  might 
as  well  make  her  his  wife  and 
thus  ex^oy  her  society  altogether, 
replied  that  he  only  saw  one  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  that,  said  he,  is  con- 
clusive, for  if  I  marry  madame, 
oft  panerairje  tmb  toiries  f  A  very 
grave  Juge  <rin$truciion  assured  me 
not  long  ago  that  he  had  '  assisted 
at '  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  representations  of  the  'Pro- 
ph^te/  and  a  still  greater  number 
of ' Les  Huguenots'  and  ' Robert'; 
Meyerbeer's  own  familiar  shadow, 
M.  Qouin,  could  hardly  have  done 
his  duty  better. 


Two  of  the  most  assiduous  Aa- 
hiiuA  deserve  a  passing  mention, 
each  being  a  type  in  his  peculiar 
way.    One  of  these,  the  Baron  de 

y ,  who  subsequently  became 

involved  in  an  unpleasant  afi&dr  in 
England,  but  who,  at  the  period  of 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  was 
considered  '  la  fine  fleur  dee  pois/ 
affected  in  his  every-day  language, 
the  forms  and  expressions  in  vogue 
under  Louis  XUL ;  and  more  than 
once  seriously  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  exchanging  his  modem 
habiliments  for  the  plumed  hat 
and  slashed  pourpoint  of  the  olden 
time.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
reputation  as  a  duellist,  and  on 
any  chance  allusion  being  made 
to  his  past  exploits,  would  answer 
negligently,  'Qui,  je  suis  assei 
friand  de  la  lamel'  With  all  his 
oddities,  however,  he  signalised 
himself  by  at  least  one  proof  of 
good  taste,  and  that  was  his  de- 
voted admiration  of  Oarlotta  Grisi 
— small  blame  to  him  1 

The  other,  a  literary  celebrity 
of  some  merit,  and  still  more  pre- 
tension, was  tiie  Yicomte  d'Arlin- 
oourt,  the  well-known  author  of 
'Le  Solitaire'  and  many  similar 
high-flown  romances  once  popu- 
lar, but  long  since  consigned  to 
oblivion.  He  must  have  been  very 
handsome  in  his  youth,  if  one  may 
judge  from  a  cluucpiing  portrait  by 
G6rard;  when  I  knew  him,  he 
wore  a  black  curly  wig,  and  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  toler- 
ably well-preserved  middle-aged 
beau.  A  more  ardent  legitimist 
never  existed;  he  considered  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  on  the  throne  as  an  ab- 
solute certainty,  and  all  his  later 
writings,  mostly  political  pamph- 
lets, had  but  one  object  in  view, 
the  glorification  of  Henry  Y.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  he  produced  at 
the  Ambigu  a  long  and  incompre- 
hensible drama,  called  '  La  Peste 
Koire ';  and  on  the  evening  of  itB 
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first  perfonnanoe  convoked  the 
whole  han  and  arriere'han  of 
legitimacy  to  this  solemnity,  the 
principal  feature  in  which  was 
the  triumphal  (and  eyidently  sym- 
bolical) entry  into  Paris  of  Charles 

vn. 

Shortly  after  my  arriyal  in 
France,  D'Arlinconrt  requested 
me  to  undertake  the  translation 
of  a  work  on  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  describing  his  visit  to 
England,  and  entitled  '  The  Three 
Kingdoms,'  which  he  wished  to 
appear  in  Paris  and  London  on 
the  same  day.  My  knowledge  of 
French  being  at  that  time  very 
limited,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  Yi- 
comte's  prose;  and  so  must  the 
publisher  (my  late  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Bentley)  and  his  reader  have 
thought  when  they  got  it !  How- 
ever, time  pressed,  and  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  I 
found  I  should  not  be  ready  by 
the  appointed  day;  two-thirds  of 
the  second  volume  were  therefore 
intrusted  by  D'Arlincourt  to  a 
clever  literary  man  then  residing 
in  Paris,  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
complete  the  whole,  the  final  chap- 
ters, including  the  author's  de- 
scription of  Edinburgh,  were  per- 
force handed  over  to  a  third 
translator,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  Scotchman. 

About  a  month  later,  D'Arlin- 
court came  to  me  one  morning  in 
a  very  bad  humour,  and  showed 
me  a  notice  of  his  work  which 
had  just  appeared  in  a  Scotch 
journal.  'Look  here,'  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  most  eloquent  i)ane- 
gyric  of  Auld  Beekie,  '  ce  diable 
d'Ecossais  y  a  mis  du  sien  I  Not 
one  word  of  this  extract  is  mine, 
and  the  reviewer  has  selected  as  a 
specimen  of  my  book  the  only  pas- 
sage that  I  never  wrote  a  line  of  1' 
•        »        •        •        « 

When  Verdi's    flimsy  'Louise 
Miller'  was  brought  out  at  the 
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opera,  he  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing such  a  representative  of  his  he- 
roine as  the  sympathetic  Angiolina 
Bosio.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
Italian  singers  ever  adopted,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  by  the  hahituis ; 
Alboni's  lazy,  indifferent  acting, 
and  Madame  Borghi  Mamo's  ex- 
traordinary pronunciation  of 
French  (for  example,  vingitme 
for  '  vengeance ')  being  insur- 
mountable stumbling-blocks  in 
their  way.  Madame  Bosio  was 
not  only  attractive  on  account  of 
her  charming  voice  and  admirable 
method ;  she  was  also  exceedingly 
graceful  and  ladylike,  and  though 
decidedly  plain  off  the  stage,  looked 
on  it  positively  pretty. 

A  very  uncertain  and  unequal 
singer  was  Sophie  Oruvelli,  and  a 
most  troublesome  pendonnaire  to 
her  managers.  She  did  everything 
by  fits  and  starts,  as  the  fiEuicy 
took  her;  at  one  time  exerting  her 
magnificent  powers  to  the  utmost, 
at  another  sinking  ahnost  below 
mediocrity.  If  she  disliked  her 
part,  nothing  on  earth  could  induce 
her  to  study  it ;  nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, although  announced  to  appear 
on  that  identical  evening,  she  fairly 
bolted,  and  was  many  leagues  from 
Paris  before  her  departure  was 
known.  But  when  she  did  choose 
to  give  her  voice  full  play,  it  was  a 
treat  to  hear  her,  especially  in  '  La 
Yestale,' '  Les  YSpres  Siciliennes,' 
and,  above  all,  in  the  glorious  duo 
of  the  'Huguenots,'  which  she 
more  than  once  sang  and  acted 
with  such  impassioned  fervour  that 
Gueymard,  usually  a  rather  apa- 
thetic tenor,  caught  the  infection, 
and  proved  himself  a  Baoul  worthy 
of  such  a  Yalentine. 

Talking  of  Gueymard,  I  must 
not  forget  his  wife,  a  far  more 
genuine  artist,  one  of  whose  best 
creations  at  the  opera  is  Gertrude, 
in '  Hamlet,'  and  whom  I  remember 
as  Mdlle.  Lauters  at  the  Th6&tre 
Lyrique,  *  long,  long  ago,'  as  the 
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song  says.  If  the  Bonleyard 
dn  Temple  had  been  as  remote 
from  habitable  Paris  as  'ultima 
Thule/  it  wonld  have  been  worth 
a  pilgrimage  thither  to  enjoy  her 

Agathe  in  the '  Freischiitz.' 

»        »        •        *        » 

I  hope  my  readers  (or  some  of 
them)  will  appreciate  my  partiality 
for  the  gay  and  sparkling  music 
of  Anber  in  general,  and  for  that 
of  '  La  Mnette  de  Portici '  in  par- 
ticular ;  I  know  nothing  more  in- 
spiriting than  the  fresh  and  airy 
melodies  of  this  charming  opera, 
which  I  first  listeued  to  when  a 
boy  at  school  (in  the  holidays, 
hien  entendu),  and  every  note  of 
which  is  as  familiar  to  my  ear  as 
household  words.  Viewed  even  as 
a  mere  drama, '  La  Muette '  com- 
bines every  necessary  element  of 
success  and  popularity ;  the  plot  is 
interesting  and  well-developed, 
and  the  character  of  Fenella  a 
masterpiece.  I  have  seen  some 
half-a-dozen  representatives  of  the 
dumb  girl,  three  of  whom,  Maria, 
Oerito,  and  a  very  graceful  blonde, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Yemon,  have  each  a 
separate  niche  in  my  memory :  of 
these  the  first  was  the  best  mime; 
the  second  the  most  dramatic,  and 
the  third  the  prettiest. 

The  two  last  dansetues  I  can  call 
to  mind  of  any  note — or,  as  they 
say  in  Italy,  di  primo  carUUlo — 
were  Mdlle.  Bosati,  who  appeared 
at  this  theatre  in  1856  as  the 
heroine  of  the  'Ck)rsaire,'  and 
Madame  Amalia  Ferraris.  The 
former  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
hrune,  whose  chief  characteristics 
were  agility  and  precision.  The 
latter,  slight  and  delicately  formed, 
was  less  remarkable  for  vigour 
than  for  the  finished  elegance  of 
her  dancing. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  ballet 
appears  to  be  gradually  falling 
from  its  once  high  estate,  whether 
owing  to  a  change  in  public  taste, 
or  to  the  lack  of  first-rate  talent,  I 


do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  it  is, 
however,  clear  that  we  should 
hardly  be  justified  in  expecting 
from  Mdlles.  Fiocre,  Beaugrand, 
or  any  of  their  contemporaries,  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  glories  of 

'  La  Sylphide,'  or  '  GiseUe.' 

«        *        »        »        » 

I  now  come  to  a  passage  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  opera  which  it  is 
equally  disagreeable  to  remember 
and  to  narrate — ^the  production 
and  reception  by  a  Parisian  au- 
dience of  Wagner's  '  Tannhauser,' 
in  1861.  With  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  music  I  have  nothing 
to  do ;  more  especially  as,  the  ver- 
dict being  resolved  on  beforehand, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  taken  into  account  Two 
reasons  were  given  for  this  inex- 
cusable discourtesy  to  a  foreign 
artist :  first,  the  reported  arrogance 
of  Wagner  himself  in  neglecting, 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  to  pay  the 
usual  visits  to  the  musical  critics, 
not  to  mention  his  having  been 
said  to  indulge  in  certain  remarks 
not  over-flattering  to  the  amour 
propre  of  French  composers ;  and, 
secondly,  his  positive  and  not  un- 
natural refusal  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction otathcUlet'divertiMementin.io 
any  part  of  his  opera.  As  to  the 
first  alleged  motive,  if  it  ever  had 
any  foundation  in  fact,  it  could  only 
have  affected  the  press,  and  not 
the  public,  and  therefore  falls  to 
the  ground:  the  other  version  of 
the  story  was,  I  suspect,  the  true 
one.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
hard  upon  those  subscribers  whose 
appearance  in  the  balcony  or  avant- 
scenes  is  regulated  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  ballet,  if  a  suc- 
cessful ran  had  deprived  them  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  nights  of  their 
favourite  intermezzo,  and  entitled 
every  coryphee  in  the  establishment 
to  an  unlimited  congS  1  Therefore 
the  alarm  among  the  abonnSs  be- 
came general,  and  the  fate  of 
'  Tannhauser '  was  sealed. 
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I  was  present  at  the  third  and 
last  performance,  and  though  I 
have  seen  in  my  time  many  a  the- 
atrical bear-garden,  yet  I  do  not 
remember  haying  ever  witnessed 
before  or  since  so  utterly  disgraoe- 
ful  and  humiliating  an  exhibition. 
The  uproar  commenced  with  the 
yery  first  bars  of  the  oyerture, 
and  waxed  stronger  and  stronger 
with  eyery  succeeding  scene,  until 
eyen  the  orchestra  was  completely 
silenced;  to  say  it  was  Pande- 
monium broken  loose,  would  be 
iklmost  complimentary  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  region,  for  such  a 
hideous  discord  of  cat-calls,  latch- 
keys, whistles  and  human  yoices, 
shouting,  screaming,  hissing  and 
squeaking,  would  haye  awakened 
the  Seyen  Sleepers !  Now  and  then 
a  momentary  pause  ensued — for 
instance,  during  the  magnificent 
triumphal  march,  which  was  ap- 
plauded with  great  ostentation  by 
certain  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  perched  in  an  avant-scene 
— ^but  before  its  conclusion  the 
storm  broke  fbrth  again,  and  con- 
tinued with  increasing  yiolence 
until  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last 
time,  and  'Tannhauser'  disap- 
peared for  eyer  from  the  boards  of 
the  Rue  Lepelletier. 

I  am  no  partisan  of  Herr  Wag- 
ner's school,  nor  haye  I  any  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  Music  of  the 
Future ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
so  uncalled-for  an  insult,  offered 
to  a  man  of  undoubted  genius, 
should  be  warmly  protested  against 
by  eyery  loyer  of  justice  and  fair- 
play,  as  an  act  of  unciyilised  bar- 
barism, alike  unworthy  of  its  ori- 
ginators and  of  a  national  theatre. 

The  singers,  with  one  notable 
exception,  were  paralysed,  as  well 
they  might  be;  the  stalwart  tenor, 
Niemann,  specially  engaged  for  the 
part  of  Tannhauser,  trembled  like 
«n  aspen  leaf,  and  no  doubt  wished 
himself  safe  again  at  Hanoyer ;  and 
Madame  Tedesco,  the  Venus  of  the 


eyening,  with  her  usual  placidity, 
bowed  willow-like  before  the  tem- 
pest, and  taking  possession  of  a 
chair  in  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
calmly  waited  for  a  lull  which, 
like  the  dog's-meat  man,  'neyer 
corned.'  Marie  Sax,  alone,  coura- 
geously held  her  ground  against 
boxes,  pit  and  gallery;  wheneyer 
she  had  a  chance,  her  glorious 
yoice  resounded  through  the  house 
like  a  clarion,  and  when  the  din 
was  too  much  for  her,  she  coolly 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  crossed 
her  arms,  as  much  as  to  say, '  A. 
yotre  tour,  messieurs  I' 

The  last  time  I  eyer  saw  Mdlle. 
Sax  (by-the-way,  why  does  not  Mr. 
Oye  giye  the  Lcmdoners  a  taste  of 
her  quality  ?)  was  on  that  eyentfnl 
afternoon  in  August  1870,  when 
the  news  (soon  proyed  to  be  false) 
of  a  yictory  oyer  the  Grermans  had 
just  arriyed  in  Paris.  She  was 
standing  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus 
at  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Yiyienne, 
singing  the  '  Marseillaise '  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enthusiastio  crowd, 
and  looked  like  a  Pythoness. 

Two  or  three  years  after  his 
Parisian  fiasco,  I  came  across  Nie- 
mann at  Baden.  He  had  been  yery 
unlucky  at  the  trente  et  guaranU, 
and  was  perpetually  stridhig  from 
the  Conyersation  to  the  telegraph 
office,  soliciting  a  f^h  supply  of 
thalers.  When  the  last  remittance 
had  been  exhausted,  the  fiur-haired 
representatiye  of  Tannhauser  dis- 
appeared, and  the  tapis  vert  knew 

him  no  more. 

»        »        •        •        » 

A  passing  word  of  praise  for 
Mermefs  'Boland  k  Bonoeyaux,' 
the  deyer  work  of  a  painstaking 
composer,  and  '  L'Africaine,'  with 
its  rare  treasures  of  harmony,  and 
the  maryellous  couleur  locale  of  its 
melodies,  stops  the  way.  Some 
experienced  musicians  affirm  that 
this  final  expression  of  Meyerbeer's 
genius  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  6f  his  former  efforts ;  howeyer 
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thJB  may  be,  its  Buocess  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  inferior  to  that  of 
its  predecessors,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  any  other 
'Africaine'  will  eyer  attain  such 

European  celebrity. 

•         •         »         »         * 

Audaces  fortuna  Juvat  I  Some 
people  are  bom  to  good  luck,  and 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas  is  one  of 
them.  Not  only  has  he  found  in 
Madame  Galli-Marie  the  most  per- 
fect realisation  of  Goethe's  and 
Scheffer's  '  Mignon/  but  when,  as- 
piring to  a  higher  flight,  he  yen- 
tures  to  lay  under  contribution  the 
'immortal  Williams'  himself,  he 
has  but  to  look  around  him,  and, 
behold,  the  fairest  and  most  poetic 
of  all  Ophelias  is  at  his  beck  and 
call  1  Many  haye  already  been  the 
triumphs  of  the  Swedish  song- 
stress, and  many  more  are  doubt- 
less reseryed  for  her ;  but  the  crea- 
tions of  Shakespeare  and  Goethe 
are  her  real  passports  to  fieime,  and 
one  might  almost  say  that  Gretchen 
and  Ophelia  haye  acquired  an  addi- 
ti<mal  claim  to  our  admiration  and 
r^ard  from  being  associated  with 

the  name  of  Christine  Nilsson. 

«        *        •        »        * 

The  death  of  Colin,  a  young  re- 
cruit of  the  greatest  promise,  whose 
performance  of  Faust  had  elicited 
uniyersal  approbation,  wasaseyere 
blow  to  the  opera,  leaying  as  it 
did  Yillaret,  a  tenor  of  rather  pon- 
derous quality,  in  sole  possession 
of  the  field.  Beinforcements,  how- 
eyer,  speedily  arriyed  in  the  person 
of  Bosquin,  and  subsequently  of 


Silya,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Gkdllard,  an  excellent  basso,  dez* 
terously  spirited  away  from  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  soon  restored  the 
equilibrium  of  tiie  opera. 

'  What  ?'  says  the  critical  reader, 
without  a  buritonel  Cest  fortl' 
Precisely  so ;  the  critical  reader  is 
quite  right,  and  I  owe  him  one. 
The  baritone,  c'est  Faure,  and  I 
ought  to  haye  introduoed  him 
sooner.  But  gtie  votdesntHnuf  I 
am  like  the  children  who,  when 
gratified  with  a  supply  of  sweet- 
meats, inyariably  retain  the 
choicest  morsel  as  a  final  Kmne- 
louche;  and  I  therefore  kept  my 
trump  card  in  the  background,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  game. 

After  all,  what  can  I  say  of  this 
unriyalled  artist  but  what  presa 
and  public  haye  already  repeated, 
until  eyery  inkstand  is  dried  up, 
and  eyery  flattering  epithet  in  the 
dictionary  exhausted?  That  he 
is  the  most  seductiye  Gioyanni, 
the  most  picturesque  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  the  only  Hamlet  1 
That  his  talents  as  a  composer 
(witness  his  exquisite  Bameaux) 
are  on  a  par  with  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  singer;  in  short,  that 
his  popularity  has  been  oyer  on 
the  increase  since  the  days  when 
he  flrst  delighted  us  at  the  Op6ra 
Comique  wi&  'Le  Chien  du  Jar- 
dinier'  and  'Joconde,'  thereby 
giying  rise  to  the  following  am- 
biguous compliment  from  the  wag- 
gish 'Figaro': 

'Plus  Madame  Cabel  chante^ 
plus  on  applaudit  FaureJ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BBOTHBB   AND   8ISTBB. 


HOWEVER  disastrous  th^se 
measures  might  proye  to 
priyate  interests,  they  were,  imder 
the  circumstances,  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable. 

'All  Russian  subjects  are  for- 
bidden to  leaye  the  proyince;'  if 
lyan  Ogareff  was  still  in  the 
proyince,  this  wonld  at  any  rate 
preyent  him,  nnless  with  the 
igreatest  difficulty,  from  rejoining 
Feofar-Khan,  and  becoming  a  yery 
formidable  lieutenant  to  the  Tar- 
tar chief. 

'  All  foreigners  of  Asiatic  origin 
are  ordered  to  leaye  the  proyince 
in  four^^uid-twenty  hours;'  this 
would  send  off  in  a  body  all  the 
traders  from  central  Asia,  as  well 
as  the  bands  of  Bohemians,  gipsies, 
«tc.,  haying  more  or  less  sympathy 
with  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian  po- 
pulations, and  which  had  been 
collected  together  at  the  fair.  So 
many  heads,  so  many  spies,  and 
undoubtedly  the  state  of  a£Eairs 
arequired  their  expulsion. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
«ffect  produced  by  these  two  thun- 
•der-claps  bursting  oyer  a  town 
like  N^ni-Noygorod,  so  densely 
crowded  with  yisitors,  and  of 
which  the  commerce  so  greatly  sur- 
passed that  of  all  other  places  in 
Russia.  The  natiyes,  therefore, 
whom  business  called  beyond  the 
Siberian  frontier  could  not  leaye 
the  proyince  for  a  time  at  least. 
The  tenor  of  the  first  article  of  the 
order  was  express ;  it  admitted  of 
210  exception.  All  priyate  in- 
terests must  yield  to  the  public 
weal.    As  to  the  second  article  of 


the  proclamation,  the  order  of 
expulsion  which  it  contained  ad- 
mitted of  no  eyasion  either.  It 
only  concerned  foreigners  of 
Asiatic  origin,  but  these  could 
do  nothing  but  pack  up  their 
merchandise  and  go  back  the  way 
they  came.  As  to  the  mounte- 
banks, of  idiich  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  who  had 
nearly  a  thousand  yersts  to  go 
before  they  could  reach  the  near- 
est frontier,  for  them  it  was 
simply  misery. 

At  first  there  rose  against  this 
unusual  measure  a  murmur  of 
protestation,  a  cry  of  despair,  but 
this  was  quickly  suppressed  by 
the  presence  of  the  Cossacks  and 
agents  of  police. 

Immediately,  what  might  be 
called  the  exodus  from  the  im- 
mense plain  began.  The  awnings 
in  front  of  the  stalls  were  folded 
up;  the  theatres  were  taken  to 
pieces;  the  song  and  the  dance 
ceased;  the  shows  were  silent; 
the  fires  were  put  out;  the  acro- 
bats' ropes  were  lowered ;  the  old 
broken-winded  horses  of  the  tra- 
yelling  yans  came  back  from  their 
sheds.  Agents  and  soldiers  with 
whip  or  stick  stimulated  the  tardy 
ones,  and  made  nothing  of  pulling 
down  the  tents  eyen  before  the  poor 
Bohemians  had  left  them. 

Under  these  energetic  measures 
the  square  of  Nijni  -  Noygorod 
would,  it  was  eyident,  be  entirely 
eyacuated  before  the  eyening.and  to 
the  tumult  of  the  great  fair  would 
succeed  the  silence  of  the  desert 

It  must  again  be  repeated — for 
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it  was  a  necessary  aggravation  of 
these  severe  measnres — that  to  all 
those  nomads  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  order  of  expnlsioB  even  the 
steppes  of  Siberia  were  forbidden, 
and  they  wonld  be  obliged  to 
hasten  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  either  to  Persia,  Turkey,  or 
the  plains  of  Turkestan.  The 
posts  of  the  Ural,  and  the  moun- 
tains which  form,  as  it  were,  a 
prolongation  of  the  river  along 
the  Bussian  frontier,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  pass.  They  were 
therefore  imder  the  necessity  of 
travelling  a  thousand  versts  before 
they  could  tread  a  free  soil. 

Just  as  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
clamation by  the  head  of  the 
police  came  to  an  end,  an  idea 
darted  instinctively  into  the  mind 
of  Michael  Strogoff. 

'  What  a  singular  coincidence,' 
thought  he,  'between  this  pro* 
damation  expelling  all  foreigners 
of  Asiatic  origin,  and  the  words 
exchanged  this  evening  between 
those  two  gipsies  of  the  Zingari 
race.  "  The  Father  himself  sends 
us  where  we  wish  to  go,"  that  old 
man  said.  But  '*  the  Father  "  is 
the  emperor!  He  is  never  called 
anything  else  among  the  people. 
How  could  those  giiMsies  have  fore* 
seen  the  measure  taken  against 
them?  how  could  they  have  known 
it  beforehand,  and  where  do  they 
wish  to  go  ?  Those  are  suspicious 
people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  them  the  government  procla- 
mation must  be  more  useful  than 
ingurious.' 

But  these  reflections,  though 
certainly  correct,  were  completely 
dispelled  by  another  which  drove 
every  other  thought  out  of  Mi- 
chael's mind.  He  forgot  the  Zin- 
garis,  their  suspicious  words,  the 
strange  coincidence  which  resulted 
from  the  proclamation.  •  .  .  The 
remembrance  of  the  young  Livo- 
nian  girl  suddenly  rushed  into 
his  mind. 


'Poor  child!'  he  thought  U> 
himself.  'She  cannot  now  cros» 
the  frontier.' 

In  truth  the  young  girl  was 
from  Biga;  she  was  Livonian, 
consequently  Bussian,  and  now 
could  not  leave  Bussian  territory  t 
The  permit  which  had  been  given 
her  before  the  new  measures  had 
been  promulgated  was  evidently  na 
longer  available.  All  the  routes  to* 
Siberia  had  just  been  pitilessly 
closed  to  her,  and,  whatever  was 
the  motive  which  was  taking  her 
to  Irkutsk,  she  was  now  forbidden 
to  go  there. 

This  thought  greatly  occupied 
Michael  Strogoff.  He  said  to  him- 
self, vaguely  at  flrst,  that,  without 
neglecting  anything  of  what  was 
due  to  his  important  mission,  it 
would  perhaps  be  possible  for  him 
to  be  of  some  use  to  this  brave 
girl ;  and  this  idea  pleased  him. 
Knowing  how  serious  were  the 
dangers  which  he,  an  energetic 
and  vigorous  man,  would  have 
personally  to  encounter,  through 
a  country  of  which  however  the 
roads  were  familiar,  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  how  infi- 
nitely greater  they  would  prove 
to  a  young,  unprotected  girl.  As 
she  was  going  to  Irkutsk^she  would 
be  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
road  as  himself,  she  would  have  to- 
pass  through  the  bands  of  invaders,, 
as  he  was  about  to  attempt  doing 
himself.  If,  moreover,  and  ac- 
cording to  all  probability,  she  had 
at  her  disposal  only  the  resources 
necessary  for  a  journey  taken 
under  oi^nary  circumstances,  how 
could  she  manage  to  accomplish  it 
under  conditions  which  late  events, 
would  render  not  only  perilous  but 
expensive  ? 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  if  she  takes 
the  route  to  Perm,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  but  that  I  shall  fall  in 
with  her.  Then,  I  will  watch  over 
her  without  her  suspecting  it;: 
and  as  she    appears    to    me  as. 
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anxious  as  myself  to  reach 
Irkutsk,  she  will  cause  me  no 
delay.' 

But  one  thought  leads  to  an- 
other. Michael  Strogoff  had  till 
now  reasoned  on  the  supposition 
of  doing  a  kind  action,  of  render- 
ing a  service;  but  now  another 
idea  flashed  into  his  brain,  and  the 
question  presented  itself  under 
quite  a  new  aspect. 

'  The  fact  is/  said  he  to  him- 
self, '  that  I  haye  much  more  need 
of  her  than  she  can  haye  of  me. 
Her  presence  will  be  useful  in 
drawingoff  suspicion  from  me.  A 
man  travelling  alone  across  the 
steppe,  may  be  easily  guessed  to 
be  a  courier  of  the  Czar.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  this  young  girl  ac- 
companies me,  I  shall  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Nicholas  Korpa- 
noff  of  mj  podorqftM.  Therefore, 
she  must  accompany  me.  There- 
fore, I  must  find  her  again  at  any 
cost.  It  is  not  probable  that  since 
yesterday  evening  she  has  been 
able  to  get  a  carriage  and  leave 
Kyni-Novgorod.  I  must  look  for 
her.    And  may  God  guide  me !' 

Michael  left  the  great  square  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  where  the  tu- 
mult produced  by  the  carrying 
out  of  the  prescribed  measures 
had  now  reached  its  height.  Be- 
criminations  from  the  banished 
strangers,  shouts  from  the  agents 
and  Ck>ssack8  who  were  using 
them  so  brutally,  altogether  made 
an  indescribable  uproar.  The  girl 
for  whom  he  searched  could  not 
be  there.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  steamboat 
did  not  start  till  twelve.  Michael 
Strogoff  had  therefore  nearly  two 
hours  to  employ  in  searching  for 
her  whom  he  wished  to  make  his 
travelling  companion. 

He  crossed  ihe  Volga  again  and 
hunted  through  the  quarters  on 
the  other  side,  where  ttie  crowd 
was  much  less  considerable.  He 
visited  every  road,  both  in  the 


high  and  low  towns.  He  entered 
the  churches,  the  natural  refuge 
for  all  who  weep,  for  all  who  suffer. 
Nowhere  did  he  meet  with  the 
young  Livonian. 

'And  yet,'  he  repeated,  'she 
could  not  have  left  Nijni-Novgo- 
rod yei   We'll  have  another  look.' 

Michael  wandered  about  thus 
for  two  hours.  He  went  on  with- 
out stopping,  feeling  no  fatigue, 
but  obeying  the  potent  instinct 
which  allowed  him  no  room  for 
thought.    All  was  in  vain. 

It  then  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  the  girl  had  not  heard  of 
the  order — though  this  was  im- 
probable enough,  for  such  a  thun- 
der-clap could  not  have  burst 
without  being  heard  by  all.  Evi- 
dently interested  in  knowing  the 
smallest  news  from  Siberia,  how 
could  she  be  ignorant  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  governor,  mea- 
sures which  concerned  her  so  di- 
rectly? 

But,  if  she  was  ignorant  of  it, 
she  would  come  in  an  hour  to  the 
quay,  and  there  some  merciless 
agent  would  brutally  refuse  her  a 
passage !  At  any  cost,  he  must  see 
her  beforehand,  and  do  what  he 
could  to  enable  her  to  avoid  such 
a  repulse. 

But  all  his  endeavours  were  in 
vain,  and  he  at  length  almost 
despaired  of  finding  her  again. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and 
Michael,  though  under  any  other 
circumstances  it  would  have  been 
useless,  thought  of  presenting  his 
podorojna  at  the  office  of  the  head 
of  police.  The  proclamation  evi- 
dently did  not  concern  him,  since 
the  emergency  had  been  foreseen 
for  him,  but  he  wished  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  would  hinder 
his  departure  from  the  town. 

Michael  then  returned  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Volga,  to  the 
quarter  in  which  was  the  office  of 
the  head  of  police. 

An  inmiense  crowd  was  collected 
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crowd  of  banished  people^  and 
those  who  did  not  set  about  it 
floon  ran  a  great  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  leave  the  town  in  the  pre- 
floribed  time^  which  wonld  expose 
them  to  some  bmtal  treatment 
from  the  governor's  agents. 

Owing  to  the  strength  of  his 
elbows^  Michael  Strogoff  was  able 
to  cross  the  court.  But  to  get  into 
the  office  and  up  to  the  clerk's 
little  window  was  a  much  more 
difficult  business.  However,  a 
word  into  an  inspector's  ear  and  a 
few  judiciously  given  roubles  were 
powerful  enough  to  gain  bim  a 
passage. 

The  man,  after  taking  him  into 
the  waiting-room,  went  to  call  an 
upper  clerk. 

Michael  Strogoff  would  not  be 
long  in  making  everything  right 
with  the  police  and  being  free  in 
his  movements. 

Whilst  waiting,  he  looked  about 
him,  and  what  did  he  see  ?  There, 
fallen,  rather  than  seated,  on  a 
bench,  was  a  girl^  a  prey  to  silent 
despair,  although  her  face  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  the  profile  alone 
being  visible  against  the  wall. 

Michael  Strogoff  could  not  be 
mistaken.  He  instantly  recognised 
the  younjg  Livonian. 

Not  knowing  the  governor's 
orders,  she  had  come  to  the  police 
office  to  get  her  pass  signed.  .  .  . 
They  had  refused  to  sign  it.  No 
doubt  she  was  authorized  to  go  to 
Irkutsk,  but  the  order  was  per- 
emptory— it  aimuUed  all  previous 
authorizations,  and  the  routes  to 
Siberia  were  closed  to  her. 

Michael,  delighted  at  having 
found  her  again,  approached  the 
girl. 

She  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
and  her  face  brightened  on  recog- 
nising her  travelling  companion. 
She  instinctively  rose,  and,  like  a 
drowning  man  who  clutches  at  a 
spar,  she  was  about  to  ask  his 
help.  ...    At  that  moment  the 


agent    touched  Michael  on    the 
shoulder. 

'  The  head  of  police  will  see 
you,'  he  said. 

'  Good,'  returned  Michael.  And 
without  saying  a  word  to  her 
for  whom  he  had  been  search- 
ing all  day,  without  reassuring 
her  by  even  a  gesture,  which  might 
compromise  either  her  or  himself, 
he  followed  the  man  through  the 
crowd. 

The  young  Livonian,  seeing  the 
only  being  to  whom  she  could 
look  for  help  disappear,  fell  back 
again  on  her  bench. 

Three  minutes  had  not  passed 
before  Michael  Strogoff  reappeared^ 
accompanied  by  the  agent.  In  his 
hand  he  held  his  podorojna,  which 
threw  open  the  roads  to  Siberia  for 
him.  He  again  approached  the 
young  Livonian,  and  holding  out 
his  hand: 

'  Sister,'  said  he. 

She  xmderstood.  She  rose  as  if 
some  sudden  inspiration  prevented 
her  from  hesitating  a  moment. 

'  Sister/  repeated  Michael  Stro- 
goff, '  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  to  Irkutsk.  Will 
you  come  ?' 

'  I  will  follow  you,  brother,'  re- 
plied the  girl,  putting  her  hand 
into  that  of  Michael  Strogofil  And 
together  they  left  the  police 
station. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OOINO  DOWN   THE  VOLGA. 

A  LITTLE  before  mid-day,  the 
steamboat's  bell  drew  to  the  wharf 
on  the  Volga  an  unusually  large 
concourse  of  people,  for  not  only 
were  those  about  to  embark  who 
had  intended  to  go,  but  the  many 
who  were  compelled  to  go  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.  The  boilers 
of  the  '  Caucasus '  were  under  full 
pressure;  a  slight  smoke  issued 
from  its  chimney,  whilst  the  end 
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Michael  Strogoff  and  the  young 
Liyonian  had  taken  a  passage  on 
board  the  '  Caucasus.'  Their  em- 
barkation was  made  without  any 
difficulty.  As  is  known^  the 
podorofna,  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Korpanoff,  authorized 
this  merchant  to  be  accompanied 
on  his  journey  to  Siberia.  They 
appeared^  therefore,  to  be  a  brother 
and  sister  trayelling  under  the 
protection  of  the  imperial  police. 
Both,  seated  together  at  the  stem, 
gazed  at  the  receding  town,  so 
disturbed  by  the  gOYcmor's  order. 
Michael  had  as  yet  said  nothing 
to  the  girl,  he  had  not  even  ques- 
tioned her.  He  waited  until  she 
should  speak  to  him,  when  thai 
was  necessary.  She  had  been 
anxious  to  leaye  that  town,  in 
which,  but  for  the  proridential 
interyention  of  this  unexpected 
protector,  she  would  haye  remained 
imprisoned.  She  said  nothing, 
but  her  looks  spoke  her  thanks. 

The  Volga,  the  Bha  of  the 
ancients,  is  considered  to  be  the 
largest  riyer  in  all  Europe,  and  is 
not  less  than  four  thousand  yersts 
in  length.  Its  waters,  rather  un- 
wholesome in  its  upper  part,  are 
improyed  at  Nyni-Noygorod  by 
those  of  the  Oka,  a  rapid  affluent, 
issuing  from  the  central  proyinces 
of  Bussia. 

The  system  of  Bussian  canals 
and  riyers  has  been  justly  com- 
pared to  a  gigantic  tree  whose 
branches  spread  oyer  eyery  part  of 
the  empire.  The  Volga  forms  the 
trunk  of  this  tree,  and  it  has  for 
roots  seyenty  mouths  opening  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  nayigable 
as  far  as  Bjef,  a  town  in  the 
goyemment  of  Tyer,  that  is,  along 
the  greater  part  of  its  course. 

The  steamboats  plying  between 
Perm  and  Nijni-Noygorod  rapidly 
perform  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yersts  which  separate  this 
town  from  the  town  of  Easan.  It 
is  true  that  these  boats  haye  only 


to  descend  the  Volga,  which  adds 
nearly  two  miles  of  current  per 
hour  to  their  own  speed ;  but  on 
arriying  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kama,  a  little  below  Easan,  they 
are  obliged  to  quit  the  Volga  for 
the  smaller  riyer,  up  which  they 
ascend  to  Perm.  Powerful  as 
were  her  machines,  the '  Caucasus ' 
could  not  thus,  after  entering  the 
Kama,  make  against  the  current 
more  than  sixteen  yersts  an  hour. 
Including  an  hour's  stoppage  at 
Easan,  the  yoyage  from  N^ni- 
Noygorod  to  Perm  would  take 
from  between  sixty  to  sixty-two 
hours. 

The  steamer  was  yery  well 
arranged,  and  the  passengers,  ac- 
cording to  their  condition  or  re- 
sources, occupied  three  distinct 
classes  on  board.  Michael  Strogoff 
had  taken  care  to  engage  two 
first-class  cabins,  so  that  his  young 
companion  might  retire  into  hers 
and  be  quiet  wheneyer  she  liked. 

The '  Caucasus '  was  loaded  with 
passengers  of  eyery  description. 
A  number  of  Asiatic  traders  had 
thought  it  best  to  leaye  Nijni- 
Noygorod  immediately.  In  that 
part  of  the  steamer  reseryed  for 
the  first-class  might  be  seen  Ar- 
menians in  long  robes  and  a  sort 
of  mitre  on  their  heads;  Jews, 
known  by  their  conical  caps ;  rich 
Chinese  in  their  tri^litional  cos- 
tume, a  yery  wide  blue,  yiolet,  or 
black  robe,  open  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  and  coyered  by  a  second 
robe  with  wide  sleeyes,  the  cut 
of  which  recalls  that  of  the  popes ; 
Turks,  wearing  the  national  tur- 
ban; Hindoos,  with  square  caps 
and  a  simple  string  for  a  girdle, 
some  of  whom,  more  especially 
designated  under  the  name  of 
Shikarporis,  hold  in  their  hands^ 
all  the  traffic  of  Central  Asia ;  and, 
lastly,  Tartars,  wearing  boots  or- 
namented with  many  -  coloured 
braid,  and  the  breast  a  mass  of 
embroidery.    All  these  merchants 
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had  been  obliged  to  pile  np  their 
numerous  bales  and  chests  in  the 
hold  and  on  the  deck;  and  the 
transport  of  their  baggage  wonld 
cost  them  dear,  for,  according  to 
the  regulations,  each  person  had 
only  a  right  to  twenty  pounds' 
weight. 

In  the  bows  of  the  'Cancasns' 
were  more  nnmerons  groups  of 
passengers,  not  only  foreigners, 
but  also  Bussians,  who  were  not 
forbidden  by  the  order  to  go  back 
to  the  towns  in  the  proyince. 

There  were  mujiks  with  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  wearing 
i^hecked  shirts  under  their  wide 
pelisses;  peasants  of  the  Volga, 
with  blue  trousers  stuffed  into 
their  boots,  rose-coloured  cottdn 
shirts,  drawn  in  by  a  cord,  felt 
caps;  a  few  women,  habited  in 
flowery-patterned  cotton  dresses, 
gay«coloured  aprons,  and  bright 
handkerchiefs  on  their  heads. 
These  were  principally  third-class 
passengers,  who  were,  happily,  not 
troubled  by  the  prospect  of  a  long 
return  voyage.  In  short,  this  part 
of  the  deck  was  crowded.  The 
cabin  passengers  did  not  yenture 
among  these  mixed  groups,  whose 
place  was  marked  beyond  the 
paddle-boxes. 

In  the  meantime  the  '  Caucasus ' 
was  rapidly  plying  her  paddles 
between  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
^he  passed  numerous  boats  beiog 
towed  up  the  stream,  carrying  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  to  Nijni-NoY' 
gorod.  Then  passed  rafts  of  wood, 
sA  long  as  those  interminable 
masses  of  weed  found  in  a  part 
of  the  Atlantic  known  as  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  and  barges  loaded 
up  to  the  gunwale,  and  nearly  sink- 
ing nnder  water.  A  bootless 
voyage  they  were  making,  since 
the  fair  had  been  abruptly  broken 
up  at  its  outset. 

The  waves  caused  by  the  steamer 
splashed  on  the  banks,  covered 
with  flocks  of  wild  dnck,  who  flew 


away  uttering  deafening  cries.  A 
little  &rther,  on  the  dry  fields 
bordered  with  alders,  willows,  and 
aspens,  were  scattered  a  few  dark- 
red  cows,  flocks  of  brown-fleeced 
sheep,  and  herds  of  black  and 
white  pig^  of  all  sizes.  Fields, 
sown  with  thin  buckwheat  and 
rye,  stretched  away  to  a  back- 
ground of  half-cultivated  hills, 
but  offering  no  remarkable  pro- 
spect The  pencil  of  an  artist  in 
quest  of  some  picturesque  scene 
would  have  found  nothing  to  re- 
produce in  this  monotonous  land- 
scape. 

The '  Caucasus '  had  been  steam- 
ing on  for  about  two  hours,  when 
the  young  Livonian,  addressing 
herself  to  Michael  Strogoff,  said  : 

'Are  you  going  to  Irkutsk, 
brother  ?* 

'  Tes,  sister,'  answered  the  young 
man.  '  We  are  both  going  the  same 
way.  Consequently,  wherever  I 
go,  you  shall  go.' 

'  To-morrow,  brother,  you  shall 
know  why  I  left  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  go  beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains.' 

'  I  ask  you  nothing,  sister.' 

'You  shall  know  all,'  replied 
the  girl,  with  a  faint  smile.  '  A 
sister  should  hide  nothing  from 
her  brother.  But  I  cannot  to- 
day .  •  .  Fatigue  and  sorrow  have 
broken  me  down.' 

'  Will  you  go  and  rest  in  your 
cabin  ?'  asked  Michael. 

'  Yes — ^yes ;  and  to-morrow ' 

'  Come  then ' 

He  hesitated  to  finish  his  sen- 
tence, as  if  he  had  wished  to  end 
it  by  the  name  of  his  companion, 
of  which  he  was  still  ignorant. 

'Nadia,'  said  she,  holding  out 
her  hand. 

'Come,  Nadia,'  answered  Mi- 
chael, 'and  make  what  use  you 
like  of  your  brother  Nicholas 
Eorpanoff.'  And  he  led  the  girl 
to  the  cabin  engaged  for  her  off 
the  saloon. 
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Michael  Strogoff  returned  on 
deck^  and  eager  for  any  news 
which  might  bear  on  his  jonmey, 
he  mingled  in  the  groups  of  pas- 
sengers, thongh  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  conyersation. 
Should  he  by  any  chance  be  ques- 
tioned, and  obliged  to  reply,  he 
would  announce  himself  as  the 
merchant  Nicholas  Eorpanoff,  going 
back  to  the  frontier  in  the  '  Cauca- 
sus/ for  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
suspected  that  a  special  permission 
authorized  him  to  travel  to  Si- 
beria. 

The  foreigners  in  the  steamer 
could  eyidently  speak  of  nothing 
but  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  of 
the  order  and  its  consequences. 
These  poor  people,  scarcely  re- 
ooTered  from  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  across  Central  Asia,  found 
themselyes  obliged  to  return,  and 
if  they  did  not  giye  loud  yent  to 
their  anger  and  despair,  it  was 
because  they  dared  not.  Fear, 
mingled  with  respect,  restrained 
them.  It  was  possible  that  in- 
spectors of  police,  charged  with 
watching  the  passengers,  had  se- 
cretly embarked  on  board  the 
'Caucasus,'  and  it  was  just  as 
well  to  keep  silenoe;  expulsion, 
after  all,  was  a  good  deal  prefer- 
able to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 
Therefore  the  men  were  either 
silent,  or  remarks  were  exchanged 
with  so  much  caution  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  get  any  useful 
information  from  them. 

Michael  Strogoff  thus  could 
learn  nothing  here ;  but  if  mouths 
were  often  shut  at  his  approach — 
for  they  did  not  know  him — ^his 
ears  were  soon  struck  by  the 
sound  of  one  yoice,  which  cared 
little  whether  it  was  heard  or  not. 

The  man  with  the  hearty  voice 
spoke  Bussian,  but  with  a  foreign 
accent;  and  the  other  speaker 
answered  him  more  reservedly  in 
the  same  language,  evidently, 
liowever,  not  his  native  tongue. 


'  What,*  said  the  first, '  are  you 
on  board  this  boat,  too,  my  dear 
fellow;  you  whom  I  met  at  the 
imperial  f^te  in  Moscow,  and  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  at  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod?' 

'Yes,  it's  me,'  answered  the 
second,  drily. 

'  Well,  really,  I  didn't  expect  to 
be  so  closely  followed  by  you.' 

'  Indeed  1  I  am  not  following 
you,  sir ;  I  am  preceding  you.' 

'Precede!  precede!  Let  us 
march  abreast,  keeping  step,  like 
two  soldiers  on  parade,  and  for 
the  time,  at  least,  let  us  agree,  if 
you  will,  that  one  shall  not  pass 
the  other.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  pass 
you.' 

'  We  shall  see  that,  when  we  are 
on  the  theatre  of  war;  but  till 
then,  why,  let  us  be  travelling  com- 
panions. Later,  we  shall  have  both 
time  and  occasion  to  be  rivals/ 
'  Enemies.' 

'Enemies,  if  you  like.  There 
is  a  precision  in  your  words,  my 
dear  fellow,  which  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  me.  One  may  always 
haow  what  one  has  to  look  for, 
with  you.' 

'  What  is  the  harm  ?' 
'No  harm  at  all.     So,  in  my 
turn,  I  will  ask  your  permission 
to  state  our  respective  situations.' 
'  State  away.' 

'  Tou  are  going  to  Perm — like 
me?' 

'Like  you.' 

'  And  probably  you  will  go  from 
Perm  to  Ekaterenburg,  since  that 
is  the  best  and  safest  route  by 
which  to  cross  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains?' 
'  Probably.' 

'  Once  past  the  frontier,  we  shall 
be  in  Siberia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
midst  of  the  invasion.' 
'  We  shall  be  there.' 
'Weill  then,  and  only  then, 
will  be  the  time  to  say.  Each  for 
himself,  and  Gkxi  for ' 
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'  For  m©.' 

'  For  yon,  all  by  yorurself  1  Very 
well  1  But  since  we  haye  a  week 
of  neutral  days  before  ns,  and 
siDce  it  is  yery  certain  that  news 
will  not  shower  down  upon  us  on 
the  way,  let  us  be  friends  until  we 
become  riyals  again.' 

'Enemies.' 

'Yes;  thafs  right,  enemies. 
But  till  then,  let  us  act  together, 
and  not  try  and  ruin  each  other. 
All  the  same,  I  promise  you  to 
keep  to  myself  all  that  I  can 
see ' 

*  And  I,  all  that  I  can  hear.' 
'  Is  that  agreed  ?' 

'  It  is  agreed.' 

'  Your  hand  ?' 

'  Here  it  is.' 

And  the  hand  of  the  first 
speaker,  that  is  to  say,  fiye  wide- 
open  fingers,  yigorously  shook  the 
two  fingers  coolly  extended  by  the 
other. 

'By-the-by,'  said  the  first,  'I 
was  able  this  morning  to  telegraph 
the  yery  words  of  the  order  to  my 
cousin  at  seyenteen  minutes  past 
ten.' 

'  And  I  sent  it  to  the  "Daily 
Telegraph"  at  thirteen  minutes 
past  ten«' 

'  Brayo,  Mr.  Blount !' 

'  Very  good,  M.  Joliyet' 

'  I  will  try  and  match  that !' 

*  It  wiU  be  difficult' 

'  I  can  try,  howeyer.' 

So  saying,  the  French  corre- 
spondent familiarly  saluted  the 
Efiglishmian,  who  bowed  stiffly. 
The  goyemor's  proclamation  did 
not  concern  these  two  news-hun- 
ters»  as  they  were  neither  Bussians 
nor  foreigners  of  Asiatic  origin. 
They  had  set  out,  howeyer,  and 
being  urged  by  the  same  instinct, 
had  left  Nyni-Noygorod  together. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should 
take  the  same  means  of  transport, 
and  that  they  should  follow  the 
same  route  to  the  Siberian  steppes. 
Trayelling    companions,    whether 


enemies  or  friends,  they  had  a 
week  to  pass  together  before  '  the 
hunt  would  be  open.'  And  then 
success  to  the  most  expert !  Al- 
dde  Joliyet  had  made  the  first  ad- 
yances,  and  though  Hany  Blount 
had  accepted  them,  he  had  done 
so  coldly. 

That  yery  day  at  dinner,  how- 
eyer, the  Frenchman,  open  as  oyer, 
and  eyen  too  loquacious,  the 
Englishman  still  silent  and  graye, 
were  seen  hobnobbing  at  the  same 
tiftble,  drinking  genuine  Cliquot, 
at  six  roubles  the  bottle,  made 
from  thS  fresh  sap  of  the  biroh- 
trees  of  the  coimtry. 

On  hearing  Alcide  Joliyet  and 
Harry  Blount  chatting  away  to- 
gether, Michael  Strogoff  said  to 
himself:  'Those  are  inquisitiye 
and  indiscreet  fellows  whom  I 
shall  probably  meet  again  on  the 
way.  It  will  be  prudent  for  me 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance.' 

The  young  Liyonian  did  not 
come  to  dinner.  She  was  asleep 
in  her  cabin,  and  Michael  did  not 
like  to  awaken  her..  It  was  eyen- 
ing  before  she  reappeared  on  the 
deck  of  the  '  Caucasus.' 

The  long  twilight  imparted  a 
coolness  to  the  atmosphere  eagerly 
enjoyed  by  the  passengers  after 
the  stifling  heat  of  the  day.  As 
the  eyening  adyanced,  the  greater 
number  neyer  eyen  thought  of 
going  back  to  the  saloon  and 
cabins.  Stretched  on  the  benches, 
they  inhaled  with  delight  the 
slight  breeze  caused  by  the  speed 
of  the  steamer.  At  this  time  of 
year,  and  under  this  latitude,  the 
sky  scarcely  darkened  between  sun- 
set and  dawn,  and  left  the  steers- 
man light  enough  to  guide  his 
steamer  among  the  numerous  yes- 
sels  going  up  or  down  the  Volga. 

Between  eleyen  and  two,  how- 
eyer, the  moon  being  new,  it  was 
almost  dark.    Nearly  all  the  pas- . 
sengers  were  then  asleep  on  the 
deck,  and   the  silence  was   dis- 
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tubed  only  by  tbe  naiae  of  the  asleep,  not  only  on  the  benohea, 
paddles  striking  the  water  at  bnt  also  on  the  boles,  packages, 
regoUr  interTals.  Anxiety  kept  and  eren  the  deck  itself.  The 
AQohael  Strogoff  awake.  He  men  on  watch  aboTe  were  stand- 
walked  np  and  down,  but  always  ing  aboat  on  the  forecastle.    Two 


in  the  stem  of  the  steamei.    Once,  lights,  one  green,  the  other  red, 

howerer,  he  happened  to  pass  the  hung  over  the  starboard  and  port 

engine-room.   He  then  fonnd  him-  sides,  and  sent  a  few  rays  along 

self  in  the  part  reeerred  for  second  the  steamboat's  bnlwaika. 
and  third-<!lase  passengers.  Some  care  was  necessary  not  to 

There,   every   one    was    lying  tiead  on  the  sleepete,  who  were 
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Ijing  about  ererywhere.  They 
were  chiefly  mtgiks,  aocuBtomed  to 
hard  conches^  and  quite  satisfied 
with  the  planks  of  the  deck.  But 
no  donbt  they  would,  all  the  same^ 
haye  soundly  abused  the  clumsy 
fellow  who  happened  to  ronse 
them  with  an  accidental  kick. 

Michael  Strogoff  took  care, 
therefore,  not  to  distnrb  any  one. 
By  going  thns  to  the  end  of  the 
boat,  he  had  no  other  idea  but 
that  of  striTing  against  sleep  by 
a  rather  longer  walk. 

He  reached  the  other  part  of  the 
deck,  and  was  already  climbing  the 
forecastle  ladder,  when  he  heard 
some  one  speaking  near  him.  He 
stopped.  The  voices  appeared  to 
come  from  a  gronp  of  passengers 
enveloped  in  cloaks  and  wraps,  so 
that  if  was  impossible  to  recog- 
nise them  in  the  dark.  Bnt  it 
sometimes  happened  that,  when 
the  steamer's  chimney  sent  forth 
a  plume  of  ruddy  flames  amongst 
the  volumes  of  smoke,  the  sparks 
'  seemed  to  fall  amongst  the  group 
as  though  thousands  of  spangles 
had  been  suddenly  illuminated. 
Michael  was  about  to  step  up  the 
ladder,  when  a  few  words  reached 
his  ear,  distinctly  uttered  in  that 
strange  tongue  which  he  had 
heard  during  the  night  at  the 
fair. 

Instinctively  he  stojpped  to  listen. 
Protected  by  the  shadow  of  the 
forecastle,  he  could  not  be  per- 
ceived himself.  As  to  seeing  the 
passengers  who  were  talking,  that 
was  impossible.  He  was  obliged 
to  confine  himself  to  listening. 

The  first  words  exchanged  were  of 
no  importance — to  him  at  least — 
but  they  allowed  him  to  recognise 
the  voices  of  the  man  and  woman 
whom  he  had  heard  at  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod.  This,  of  course,  made  him 
redouble  his  attention.  It  was,  in- 
deed, not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
Tsiganes,  a  scrap  of  whose  conver- 
sation  he    had    overheard,    now 


banished  with  all  their  fellows, 
should  be  on  board  the  'Cau- 
casus.' 

And  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
listened,  for  he  distinctly  heard 
this  question  and  answer  made 
in  the  Tartar  idiom : 

'  It  is  said  that  a  courier  has 
set  out  from  Moscow  for  Ir- 
kutsk.' 

'  It  is  so  said,  Sangarre;  but 
either  this  courier  will  arrive 
too  late,  or  he  will  not  arrive  at 
aU.' 

Michael  Strogoff  started  invo- 
luntarily at  this  reply,  which  con- 
cerned him  so  directly.  He  tried 
to  see  if  the  man  and  woman  who 
had  just  spoken  were  really  those 
whom  he  suspected,  but  the  shadow 
was  too  deep,  and  he  could  not 
succeed. 

In  a  few  moments  Michael 
Strogoff  had  r^ained  the  stem 
of  the  vessel  without  having  been 
perceived,  and  taking  a  seat  by 
himself,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  he  was  asleep. 

He  was  not  asleep,  however, 
and  did  not  even  think  of  sleep- 
ing. He  was  refiecting  on  this, 
not  without  a  lively  apprehen- 
sion: 

'  Who  is  it  knows  of  my  depar- 
ture, and  who  can  have  any  in- 
terest in  knowing  it  ?' 


CHAPTEK  Yin. 

GOING  UP   THE  KAMA. 

The  next  day,  the  18th  of  July, 
at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  in  the 
morning,  the  '  Caucasus '  reached 
the  Easan  quay,  seven  versts  fh>m 
the  town. 

Easan  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Volga  and  Easanka. 
It  is  an  important  chief  town  of 
the  government,  and  a  Greek  arch- 
bishopric, as  well  as  the  seat  of  a 
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uniTersity.  The  yaried  popula- 
tion consiBts  of  TchermiseB,  Mord- 
Trans,  TchouYaokB,  Yolsalks, 
YizoiUitchaks^  and  Tartars,  the 
last-named  race  more  especially 
preserying  the  Asiatic  character. 

Although  the  town  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  landing-place, 
a  large  crowd  was  collected  on  the 
quay.  They  had  come  for  news. 
The  goyemor  of  the  proyince  had 
published  an  order  identical  with 
that  of  his  colleague  at  N^ni- 
Noygorod.  There  might  be  seen 
Tartars  dressed  in  short-sleeyed 
cafetans^  and  wearing  pointed 
caps  of  which  the  broad  brims 
recalled  those  of  the  traditional 
Pierrot.  Others,  wrapped  in  long 
great-coats,  their  heads  coyered  by 
little  caps,  looked  like  Polish 
Jews.  Women,  their  bodices 
glittering  with  tinsel,  and  heads 
surmounted  by  a  diadem  in  form 
of  a  crescent,  conyersed  in  yarious 
groups. 

Police  officers,  and  a  few  Ck>s- 
sacks,  lance  in  hand,  kept  order 
among  the  crowd,  and  cleared  the 
way  both  for  the  passengers  who 
were  disembarking  and  also  for 
those  who  were  embarking  on 
board  the  'Caucasus,'  minutely 
examining  both  classes  of  trayel- 
lers.  The  one  were  the  Asiatics 
who  were  being  expelled;  the 
other,  a  few  families  of  mujiks 
who  were  stopping  at  Kasdn. 

Michael  Strogoff  unconcernedly 
watched  the  bustle  which  in- 
yariably  occurs  at  all  quays  on 
the  arriyal  of  a  steam  -  yessel. 
The  'Caucasus'  would  stay  at 
Easan  for  an  hour,  time  enough 
to  re^ew  her  fuel. 

Michael  did  not  eyen  think  of 
landing.  He  was  unwilling  to 
leaye  the  young  Ltyonian  girl 
alone  on  board,  as  she  had  nqt 
yet  reappeared  on  deck. 

The  two  journalists  had  risen 
at  dawiv  as  all  good  hu:bt6men 
should  do.    They  went  on  shore 
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and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  each 
keeping  to  his  own  peculiar  mode 
of  proceeding;  Harry  Blount, 
sketching  different  types,  or  not- 
ing some  obseryation ;  Alcide  Jo* 
liyet  contenting  himself  with 
asking  questions,  confiding  in  his 
memory,  which  neyer  failed  him. 

There  was  a  report,  along  all 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Bussia, 
that  the  insurrection  and  in- 
yasion  had  reached  considerable 
proportions.  Communication  be- 
tween Siberia  and  the  empire  was 
already  extremely  difficult.  All 
this  Michael  Strogoff  heard  with- 
out leaying  the  deck  of  the  '  Cau- 
casus,' from  the  new  arriyals. 

This  information  could  not  but 
cause  him  great  uneasiness,  and 
increase  his  wish  of  being  beyond 
the  Ural  Mountains,  so  as  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  truth  of  these 
rumours,  and  enable  him  to  guard 
against  any  possible  contingency. 
He  was  thinking  of  seeking  more 
direct  intelligence  from  some  na- 
tiye  of  Easan,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  diyerted. 

Among  the  passengers  who  were 
leaying  the  'Caucasus,'  Michael 
recognised  the  troop  of  Tsiganes 
who,  the  day  before,  had  appeared 
in  the  Nijni-Noygorod  fair.  There, 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  were 
the  old  Bohemian  and  the  woman 
who  had  played  the  spy  on  him. 
With  them,  and  no  doubt  under 
their  direction,  landed  about  twenty 
dancers  and  singers,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  wrapped  in 
old  cloaks,  which  coyered  their 
spangled  dresses.  These  dresses, 
just  then  glancing  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun,  reminded  Mikshael  of 
the  curious  appearance  which  he 
had  obseryed  during  the  night  It 
must  haye  been  the  glitter  of  those 
spangles  in  the  bright  flames  is- 
stdng  suddenly  from  the  steam- 
boat's funnel  which  had  attracted 
his  attention. 

'  Evidently,'   said   Michael    to 
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bimaelf,  '  this  troop  <^  Taigsnes,  fened  to  him,  h«d  proceeded  ^m 

ftfter    renuuniog    below    all    day,  this  tawuj  group,  and  had  been 

oranohed     under     the    forecastle  exchaDged  between  the  old  gipey 

daring   the    night     Were    theee  and  the  woman  to  whom  he  gaTe 

gipsies  tiTing  to  show  ttienuelres  the  Mongolian  name  of  Sangaire. 


•8  little  as  possible  ?     Snch  is  not  Michael  inTolnntarily  moved  to- 

aocording  to  Uie  usual  costom  of  wards   the   gangway,  as   the  Bo< 

their  raoe.*  hemian    troop    was    leaving    tho 

Michael     Strogoff  '  no     loDger  steamboat,    not   to   retain  to    it 

doubted  that  the  ezpressiona  he  again, 

bad  heard,   which  so  clearly  re-  The  old  Bohemian  was  there,  in 
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«  hnmble  atiiinde,  little  conform- 
able with  the  effrontery  natural  to 
his  race.  One  wonld  haye  said 
that  he  was  endeayonring  rather 
to  ayoid  attention  than  to  attract 
ii  His  battered  hat,  browned  by 
the  suns  of  eyery  clime,  was  palled 
forward  oyer  his  wrinkled  faca 
-His  arched  back  was  bent  nnder  an 
old  cloak,  wrapped  closely  ronnd 
him,  notwithstanding  the  heat.  It 
wonld  haye  been  difficnlt,  in  this 
miserable  dress,  to  judge  of  either 
his  size  or  feuoe.  Near  him  was 
the  Tsigane,  Sangarre,  a  woman 
abont  thirty  years  old.  She  was 
tall  and  well  made,  with  oliye 
complexion,  magnificent  eyes,  and 
golden  hair,  and  carried  herself  to 
perfection. 

Many  of  the  yonng  dancers  were 
remarkably  pretty,  all  possessing 
the  clear-cat  features  of  their 
race.  These  Tsiganes  are  gene- 
rally yery  attractiye,  and  more 
than  one  of  the  great  Bassian 
nobles,  who  try  to  yie  with  the 
English  in  eccentricity,  has  not  he- 
sitated to  choose  his  wife  from 
among  these  gipsy  girls.  One  of 
them  was  hamming  a  song  of  a 
strange  rhythm;  the  first  lines 
might  be  thus  rendered : — 

<  Glitters  brightly  the  gold 

In  my  raven  locks  streaming, 

Rich  coral  around 
My  graceful  neck  gleaming ; 

Like  a  bird  of  the  air, 

Through  the  wide  world  I  roam.* 

The  laughing  girl  no  doubt  con- 
tinued her  song,  but  Michael  Stro- 
goff  ceased  to  listen  to  ii 

Indeed,  it  struck  him  just  then 
that  the  Tsigane,  Sangarre,  was  re- 
garding him  with  a  peculiar  gaze, 
as  if  she  wished  to  fix  his  features 
indelibly  in  her  memory. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  moments, 
when  Sangarre  herself  followed  the 
old  man  and  his  troop,  who  had 
already  left  the  yessel. 

'  That's  a  bold  gipsy,'  said  Mi- 
chael to  himselt    '  Could  she  haye 


recognised  me  as  the  man  whom 
shesawatNijni-Noygorod?  These 
confounded  Tsiganes  haye  the  eyes 
ofacatl  They  can  see  in  the  dark; 
and  that  woman  there  might  well 
know        ' 

Michael  Strogoff  was  on  the 
point  of  following  Sangarre  and 
the  gipsy  band,  but  he  stopped. 

'  No,'  thought  he, '  no  unguarded 
proceedings.  If  I  were  to  stop 
that  old  fortune-teller  and  his 
companions  my  incognito  would 
run  a  risk  of  being  discoyered. 
Besides,  now  they  haye  landed, 
before  they  can  pass  the  frontier 
I  shall  be  already  beyond  the 
Ural.  I  know  that  they  may 
take  the  route  from  Easan  to 
Ishim,  but  that  affords  no  re- 
sources to  trayellers,  and  besides 
a  tarantass,  drawn  by  good  Si- 
berian horses,  will  always  go 
faster  than  a  gipsy  cart!  Come, 
friend  Eorpanoff,  make  yoorself 
easy.' 

By  this  time  the  old  man  and 
Sangarre  had  disappeared  in  the 
crowd. 

Easan  is  justly  called  the  '  Gate 
of  Asia,'  and  considered  as  the 
centre  of  Siberian  and  Bokharian 
commerce,  for  two  roads  begin 
here  and  lead  across  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  Michael  Strogoff 
had  yery  judiciously  chosen  the 
one  by  Perm,  Ekaterenburg,  and 
Tioumen.  It  is  the  great  stage- 
road,  well  supplied  with  relays 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  go- 
yemment,  and  is  prolonged  from 
Ishim  to  Irkutsk. 

It  is  true  that  a  second  route — 
the  one  of  which  Michael  had  just 
spoken — ayoiding  the  slight  detour 
by  Perm,  also  connects  Easan  with 
Ishim,  passing  by  Telaburg,  Men- 
selinsk,  Bindc,  Glatsoust,  then 
leaying  Europe,  Tcheliabinsk,  Gha- 
drinsk,  Eurgan« 

It  is  perhaps  shorter  than  the 
other,  but  this  adyantage  is  much 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  post- 
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honses^  the  bad  roads,  and  the 
paucity  of  Tillages.  Michael  Stro- 
goff  was  right  in  being  satisfied 
with  the  choice  he  had  made,  and 
^f,  as  appeared  probable,  the  gip- 
sies shonld  follow  the  second  route 
from  Easan  to  Ishim,  he  had  eyery 
chance  of  arriying  before  them. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  bell  rang 
on  board  the  'Caucasus/  calling 
the  new  passengers,  and  recalling 
the  former  ones.  It  was  now  seyen 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  re- 
quisite fuel  had  been  receiyed  on 
board.  The  whole  yessel  began 
to  yibrate  from  the  effects  of  the 
steam.    She  was  ready  to  start. 

Passengers  going  Irom  Kasan  to 
Perm  were  crowding  on  the  deck. 

Just  then  Michael  noticed  that 
of  the  two  reporters,  Harry  Blount 
alone  had  rejoined  the  steamer. 

Was  Alcide  Joliyet  about  to 
miss  his  passage  ? 

But  just  as  the  ropes  were  being 
cast  off,  Alcide  Joliyet  appeared, 
tearing  along.  The  steamer  was 
already  sheering  off,  the  gangway 
bridge  had  been  drawn  on  to  the 
quay,  but  Alcide  Joliyet  would  not 
stick  at  such  a  little  thing  as  that, 
so,  with  a  bound  like  a  harle- 
quin, he  alighted  on  the  deck  of 
the  'Caucasus'  almost  into  his 
riyal's  arms. 

'  I  thought  the  "  Caucasus  "  was 
going  without  you,'  said  the  latter. 

'Bah I'  answered  Joliyet,  'I 
should  soon  haye  caught  you  up 
again,  by  chartering  a  boat  at  my 
cousin's  expense,  or  by  trayelling 
post  at  twenty  copecks  a  yerst,  and 
on  horseback.  What  could  I  do  ? 
It  was  so  long  a  way  from  the  q,uay 
to  the  telegraph  office.' 

'  Haye  you  been  to  the  tele- 
graph office  ?'  asked  Harry  Blount, 
biting,  his  lips. 

'That's  exactly  where  I  haye 
beenT  answered  Joliyet,  with  his 
most  amiable  smile. 

'  And  is  it  still  working  to  Ea- 
lyyan  ?' 


'  That  I  don't  know,  but  I  can 
assure  you,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
working  from  Easan  to  Paris.' 

'  Tou  sent  a  despatch  to  your 
cousin?' 

'  With  enthusiasm.' 

'  You  had  learnt  then ?' 

'  Look  here,  little  father,  as  the 
Bussians  say,'  replied  Alcide  Joli- 
yet, 'I'm  a  good  fellow,  and  I 
don't  wish  to  keep  anything  from 
you.  The  Tartars,  with  Feofar- 
Ehan  at  their  head,  haye  passed 
Semipolatinsk,  and  are  descending 
the  Irtish.  Do  what  you  like 
with  that  1' 

What!  such  important  news, 
and  Harry  Blount  had  not  known 
it;  and  his  riyal,  who  had  probably 
learnt  it  from  some  inhabitant  of 
Easan,  had  already  transmitted  it 
to  Paris.  The  English  paper  was 
distanced!  Harry  Blount,  cross- 
ing his  hands  behind  his  back, 
walked  off  and  seated  himself  in 
the  stem  of  the  steamboat  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  young  Liyonian,  leaying 
her  cabin,  appeared  on  deck. 
Michael  Strogoff  went  forward 
and  took  her  hand. 

'  Look,  sister !'  said  he,  leading 
her  to  tJie  bows  of  the  'Cauca- 
sus.' 

The  yiew  was  indeed  well  worth 
examining  with  some  attention. 

The  '  Caucasus '  had  just  then 
reached  the  confluence  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Eama.  There  she 
would  leaye  the  former  riyer,  after 
haying  descended  it  for  more  than 
four  hundred  yersts,  to  ascend  the 
latter  for  four  hundred  and  sixty 
yersts. 

The  Eama  was  here  yery  wide, 
and  its  wooded  banks  loyely.  A 
few  white  sails  enliyened  the 
sparkling  water.  The  horizon 
was  closed  by  a  line  of  hills 
coyered  with  aspens,  alders,  and 
s^toetimes  large  oaks. 

But  these  beauties  of   nature 
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conld  not  distract  the  thonghts 
of  the  young  LiYonian  even  for 
an  instant.  She  had  left  her  hand 
in  that  of  her  companion^  and  soon 
tnming  to  him: 

'  At  what  distance  are  we  from 
Moscow  ?"  she  asked. 

'  Nine  hnndred  yersts/  answered 
Michael. 

'Nine  hnndred^  ont  of  seyen 
thonsand !'  murmnred  the  girl. 

The  bell  now  announced  the 
breakfast  honr.  Nadia  followed 
Michael  Strogoff  to  the  restanrant 
She  ate  little,  and  as  a  poor  gii^l 
whose  means  are  small  would  do. 
Michael  Strogoff  thought  it  best 
to  content  himself  with  the  fare 
which  satisfied  his  companion; 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
Michael  Strogoff  and  Nadia  re- 
turned on  deck.  There  they 
seated  themselves  in  the  stem, 
and  without  other  preamblCi 
Nadia,  lowering  her  voice  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  him  alone,  began : 

'  Brother,  I  am  the  daughter  of 
an  exile.  My  name  is  Nadia  Fedor. 
My  mother  died  at  Biga  scarcely  a- 
month  ago,  and  I  am  going  to  Ir- 
kutsk to  rejoin  my  father  and 
share  his  exile.' 

'  I  too  am  going  to  Irkutsk,' 
answered  Michael,  '  and  I  shall 
thank  heaven  if  it  enables  me 
to  give  Nadia  Fedor  safe  and 
soimd  into  her  father's  hands.' 

'  Thank  you,  brother/  replied 
Nadia. 

Michael  Strogoff  then  added  that 
he  had  obtained  a  special  podo- 
rqfna  for  Siberia,  and  that  the 
Bussian  authorities  could  in  no 
way  hinder  his  progress. 

Nadia  asked  nothing  more.  She 
saw  in  this  fortunate  meetiDg  with 
Michael  a  means  only  of  accelerat- 
ing her  journey  to  her  father. 

'I  had,'  said  she,  'a  permit 
which   authorised   me  to  go  to 


Irkutsk,  but  the  order  of  the 
governor  of  Nijni-Novgorod  an- 
nulled that,  and  but  for  you, 
brother,  I  should  have  been  un- 
able to  leave  the  town,  in  which, 
without  doubt,  I  should  have 
perished.' 

'  And  dared  you,  alone,  Nadia,' 
said  Michael, '  attempt  to  cross  the 
steppes  of  Siberia  ? 

'  The  Tartar  invasion  was  not 
known  when  I  left  Biga,'  replied 
the  young  girl.  *  It  was  only  at 
Moscow  that  I  learnt  that  news.' 

'  And  notwithstanding  that,  you 
continued  your  journey  V 

*  It  was  my  duty.' 

This  word  showed  the  character 
of  the  courageous  girl. 

She  then  spoke  of  her  father, 
Wassili  Fedor.  He  was  a  much- 
esteemed  physician  at  Biga.  But 
his  connection  with  some  secret 
society  having  been  asserted,  he 
received  orders  to  start  for  Ir- 
kutsk, and  the  police  who  brought 
the  order  conducted  him  without 
delay  beyond  the  frontier. 

WassiJi  Fedor  had  but  time  to 
embrace  his  sick  wife,  and  his 
daughter,  so  soon  to  be  left  alone, 
when,  shedding  bitter  tears,  he 
was  led  away. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  her  hus- 
band's departure,  Miadame  Fedor 
died  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter, 
who  was  thus  left  alone  and  al- 
most penniless.  Nadia  Fedor  then 
asked,  and  easily  obtained  from  the 
Bussian  government,  an  authoriza- 
tion to  join  her  father  at  Irkutsk. 
She  wrote  and  told  him  she  was 
starting.  She  had  barely  enough 
money  for  this  long  journey,  and 
yet  she  did  not  hesitate  to  under- 
take it.  She  would  do  what  she 
could.    God  would  do  the  rest. 

All  this  time  the  'Caucasus' 
was  steaming  up  the  river. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

kb.  p.  c.  bttrhahd— *  the  new  boy  * — ^the  dinneq-tabls — *  uokeahka ' — *  happt 
thoughts' — ^bubnamd's  boyhooi>~' fbettt  beuban '— comedies  and  bu»> 

LEBQUE8. 

IK  the  year  1863,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bnr- 
nand  was  writing  for  'Fan.'  It 
occnrred  to  him  that  to  bnrlesqne 
the  sensational  noyel  of  the  day 
was  an  idea  that  would  lend  itself 
to  hmnorons  writing  and  draw- 
ing. The  editor  was  not^  howeyer, 
fayonrably  impressed  with  the 
snggeetion.  Mr.  Bumand  had 
met  Mark  Lemon,  then  editor  of 
'Punch/  to  whom  he  wrote,  asking 
for  an  appointment  to  diiwuss  a 
good  idea  for  his  paper.  Mark 
Lemon  inyited  him  to  an  inter- 
yiew  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  in 
Goyent  Garden.  Bumand  sug- 
gested 'Mokeanna/  to  be  illus- 
trated after  the  manner  of  the 
'  London  Journal.'  The  editor  of 
'Punch'  at  once  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  burlesque  appefl3:ed. 
The  chapters  were  illustrated  by 
Gilbert,  Du  Manner,  G.  Eeene, 
Millais,  and  H.  K  Browne.  The 
first  picture  by  Gilbert  was  as 
good  as  anything  that  he  oyer  did 
for '  Beynolds,'and  *  Mokeanna '  was 
the  talk  of  the  town.  When  the 
work  appeared  old  Mr.  Bradbury 
was  yery  unwell  and  confined  to 
his  bed.  His  number  of '  Punch ' 
that  week  reached  him  with  the 
'London  Journal'  burlesque  folded 
outside.  At  first  he  concluded 
that  the  'Journal '  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  mistake ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  the  page  formed  really  a  por- 
tion of '  Punch,'  he  did  not  stay  to 
read  a  line,  but,  bounding  from  his 
bed,  he  dressed  with  wild  haste 
and  rushed  down  to  the  office.  He 
concluded  that,  in  his  absence  firom 
the  works,  the  printer  had  mixed 


'Punch'and  the' Journal'  together 
'  Stop  "  Punch  " !'  he  exclaimed, 
'stop  the  machine.  You  haye  got  a 
page  of  the  "  Journal "  in  the  form.'' 
And  it  required  considerable  ex- 
planation before  the  printer  and 
proprietor  really  understood  the 
thing.  I  don't  belieye  he  oyer 
saw  the  humour  of  it.  Thackeray 
was  congratulated  upon  the  new 
work.  'No,'  he  said,  'it  is  no4 
mine ;  but  is  it  not  yery  funny  ? ' 
Thackeray  was  the  first  man  Bur- 
nand  met  among  the  '  Punch ' 
writers,  and  he  introduced  him 
at  the  table  in  these  words: 
'Gentlemen — ^thenewboyl'  Tears 
before  this  Bumand  had  once 
contributed  to  'Punch.'  It  wa» 
during  his  undergraduate  days- 
at  Cambridge.  He  sent  a  sug- 
gestiye  drawing  to  the  editor  on 
'  The  Moustache  Moyement'  The 
sketch  was  reproduced  by  Mr. 
John  Leech,  who  did  not  altes 
the  faces,  and  one  was  a  dose 
likeness  of  Mr.  Hedley,  the  Senior 
Dean  of  Trinity. 

'  Mokeanna '  appeared  in  Febru- 
ary 1863.  Atthistimethereusedto 
be  at  the  'Punch'  dinner-table, 
in  No.  11,  Bouyerie  Street,  Mark 
Lemon,  Shirley  Brooks,  Horace 
Mayhew,  Charles  Eeene,  John 
Leech,  Tom  Taylor,  Henry  Silyer, 
Perdyal  Leigh,  Mr.  Eyans,  sen.» 
Thackeray,  Lucas  (occasionally)i 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (now  and  then), 
John  Tenniel,  and  the  two  Brad- 
burys.  The  first  change  after 
Bumand  joined  the  board  was  Du 
Maurier,  in  the  place  of  poor  Leech. 
Then  came  Bennett,  who  fell  out 
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soon  afterwardfl,  and  who  has  an 
able  snccessor  in  the  art  of  qnaint 
initial-letter  sketches  in  Mr.  Sam- 
bonme^  a  prot^^  of  the  late  Mark 
Lemon.  The  next  to  fall  away 
was  Mark  Lemon  himself,  who  was 
sncceeded  in  the  editorial  chair  by 
Shirley  Brooks,  who  '  rested  from 
bis  labours '  soon  after  the  death 
of  Horace  Mayhew.  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  is  the  editor  now,  and  the 
latest  addition  to  the  permanent 
staff  is  Mr.  Arthnr  A'Beokett. 

Mr.  Bnmand  worked  industri- 
ously and  with  marked  success 
from  the  first  moment  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  '  Punch ' 
brotherhood.  'The  Out-of-Boor 
Gamester '  quickly  followed '  Moke- 
anna.'  He  wrote '  Shadows  of  the 
Week/  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
dramatic  criticisms,  some  in  the 
novel  form  of  dialogues  on 
and  off  the  stage.  '  How,  When, 
and  Where,'  was  a  popular  se- 
rial, illustrated  in  the  happiest 
yein  of  Oharles  Eeene.  This  was 
republished  under  the  title  of 
'Tracks  for  Tourists,'  and  again 
reproduced,withoutillustrations,in 
a '  Handy  Volume,'  and  called '  Out 
of  Town.'  The  letter  '  Spoken  by 
a  Dancer,'  which  appeared  during 
the  agitation  for  the  protection  of 
ballet-girls  from  the  danger  of 
fire  on  the  stage,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Bumand  at  the  special  request 
of  the  editor.  Li  the  extra  Tercente- 
nary number  of  'Punch,'  April  28, 
1864,  Mr.  Bumand  wrote  'An 
Unpublished  Play  of  Shakespeare, 
with  Notes.'  Then  followed  two 
serials, '  Croquet :  a  Popian  Poem,' 
which  ran  through  half-a-dozen 
numbers  ;  and  '  Quiet  Watering 
Places.'  '  Happy  Hours  in  Town ' 
was  his  next  contribution,and  then 
came  'Our  Company — There  and 
Back  for  Three-and-six.'  'The 
Guide  to  Bradshaw,'  illustrated  by 
Bennett,*  was  perhaps  the  most 
humoroTiB  of  his  writings  at  about 
this  time.    It  was  republished  in 


a  Yolume,  which  has  become  popu- 
lar under  the  title  of  'Out  of 
Town.'  '  Our  Yacht '  was  his  next 
serial  contribution.  'All  in  the 
Downs:  a  Grand  Hotel  Opera,' 
which  created  a  fuss  at'  Brighton, 
was  from  his  pen.  It  was  illus- 
trated with  small  black  figures. 
'Eyenings  from  Home'  was  his; 
and  then  came  his  great  success, 
'  Happy  Thoughts,'  commenced 
on  June  28, 1866.  These  papers 
were  entitled  'Happy  Thoughts, 
collected  in  Happy  Hours :  includ- 
ing some  InstructiTe  Facts  in 
Natural  History  and  other  Domes- 
tic and  Bural  Information.'  Only 
intended  to  run  through  two  or 
three  numbers  at  most,  they  de- 
yeloped  into  a  work,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  design,  and 
now  form  perhaps  our  most  quaint 
and  original  Tolume  of  modem  hu- 
mour. The  solenmity  of  the  notes 
for  the  magnum  opus  seems  to  haye 
misled  a  ponderous  German  re- 
yiewer,  who  criticised  the  work  in 
a  Teutonic  paper  from  a  purely 
philosophical  point  of  yiew,  and 
gaye  the  author  credit  for  the 
grayest  intentions.  '  A  Few 
Friends,'  '  Odd  Men  Out,'  '  Birds, 
Beasts,  and  Fishes,'  and  '  More 
Happy  Thoughts'  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Mr. 
Bumand  then  returned  to  his 
early  loye,  and  gaye  us  that  inimi- 
table trayestie, '  Chikken  Hazard,' 
which  appeared  concurrently  in 
'  Punch'  with '  Foul  Play'  in  '  Once 
a  Week.'  Mr.  Bumand  had,  in 
this  instance,  the  adyantage  of 
being  illustrated  by  the  artist  who 
drew  the  pictures  for  the  original 
work.  The  burlesque,  howeyer, 
killed  the  noyel,  which  Mr.  Charles 
Beade  has  since  dramatised.  This 
play  has  not  yet,  I  belieye,  been 
produced  in  London,  though  it 
was  successful,  so  fur  as  I  can 
learn,  in  the  proyinces.  Mr.  Bur- 
nand  has  since  burlesqued,  with 
remarkable  point  and  deyemess. 
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the    noYel    contributed    to    the 
'  Graphic '  by  Victor  Hngo. 

'  Peeps  at  Paris/  daring  the 
French  Exhibition,  '  The  Boombje 
Papers/  and  '  My  Health '  are 
among  his  other  brightest  serial 
contribntions,  and  he  is  also  '  Onr 
Bepresentatiye '  at  all  sorts  of 
places.  'Eyenings  from  Home' 
was  afterwards  published  in  the 
'Modem  Sandford  and  Merton/ 
which  has  been  far  more  successful 
in  America  than  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

I  borrow  from  the  defunct  '  Il- 
lustrated Beview'  some  facts  in 
the  biography  of  Mr.  Francis 
Cowley  Bumand,  which  haye  not 
appeared  elsewhere,  and  which  I 
haye  been  enabled  to  yerify  in  a 
brief  interyiew  with  the  gentleman 
most  likely  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject. The  youngest  and  smartest 
member  of  '  Punch's '  staff  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  Noyember, 
1836.  He  had,  from  his  earliest 
years,  a  predilection  for  dramatic 
work.  When  a  boy  at  Eton  he 
wrote  a  play,  which,  haying  made 
a  hit  in  his  tutor's  priyate  room 
before  a  select  but  critical  audience, 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Worthing.  At  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  the  young  play- 
wright's passion  for  theatricals 
was  the  origin  of  the  A.D.C.,  or 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  which,  I 
belieye,  is  still  a  prosperous  insti- 
tution. It  numbers  among  its 
members  many  names  now  distin- 
guished in  the  Church,  at  the  Bar, 
and  in  the  more  adyenturous  field 
of  literature.  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  on  the  list 
of  the  club ;  but  Mr.  Bumand  was 
the  leading  actor,  and  at  one  time 
he  had  secret  intentions  of  making 
the  stage  his  profession.  For  a 
gentleman  whose  ostensible  reason 
for  entering  at  Cambridge  was  to 
join  the  Church,  Mr.  Bumand  had 
eyidently  liberal  yiews  concerning 
the  drama.    The  spirit  of  Bohemia 


touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
beckoned  him  away  from  surplice 
and  pulpit,  but  did  not  in  later 
years  preyent  his  becoming  a  con- 
yert  to  the  fedth  of  Bome.  A  few 
years  ago  he  wrote  in  a  serious 
journal  a  treatise  upon  some  ques- 
tion of  theological  interest ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  change  in  his  reli- 
gious opinions  since  his  Cambridge 
days  has  not  led  him  from  the 
literary  path  into  which  Mark 
Lemon  may  be  said  to  haye  con- 
ducted him.  Not  content  with 
acting  while  at  Cambridge,  he 
soon  followed  up  his.  Eton  success 
as  an  author.  His  first  dramatic 
work  was  a  farce, '  Bomance  under 
Difficulties.'  In  Noyember  1855 
he  produced  the  burlesque  of 
'Willikins  and  His  Dinah';  a 
year  afterwards  he  wrote  '  Lord 
Loyel,'  and  in  the  next  year  he 
did  '  Alon2o  the  Braye,  and  the 
Fair  Imogene.'  These  pieces  were 
all  played  by  the  A.D.C.,  and 
they  were  afterwards  represented 
in  proyincial  theatres.  Some  of 
the  work  has  also  cropped  up  again 
in  more  ambitious  attempts  made 
for  the  London  boards. 

When  he  left  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Bumand  went  to  the  metropolis 
and  entered  as  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but,  like  many  other  lit- 
tSraieurs,  has  not  practised.  He 
may  be  said  to  haye  commenced 
his  career  as  a  dramatist  in  the 
year  1860,  when  a  burlesque  which 
he  had  written,  upon  the  subject 
of  Dido,  was  produced  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Chatterton. 
The  piece  was  fairly  successful. 
It  ran  for  sixty  nights.  A  month 
after  the  production  of  the  bur- 
lesque, Mr.  Bumand, in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  pro- 
duced the  farce  of  *  B.  B.'  at  the 
Olympic.  It  was  a  bright  little 
work  of  its  class.  The  famous 
encounter  between  Heenan,  'the 
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Benicia  Boy/  and  Tom  Sayers,  had 
giyen  special  Bignificanoe  to  the 
initials  B.  B.  In  the  farce,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bobbin^  a  peculiarly  in- 
offensive person,  is  mistaken, 
throngh  his  initials,  for  the  great 
American  bruiser,  which  leads  to 
some  Tery  laughable  contretemps. 
Mr.  Buraand  was  fortunate  in 
haying  for  the  representatiye  of 
Mr.  Bobbin  the  most  remarkable 
actor  of  the  day,  the  late  Mr. 
Bobson,  whose  genius,  by-the-way, 
was  the  discovery  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  Mark  Lemon.  They 
found  him,  during  one  of  their 
East  End  rambles,  playing  in  a 
sort  of  penny  gaff,  and  it  was 
through  their  representations  that 
he  first  appeared  west  of  Temple 
Bar.  'B.  B.'  was  successful,  and 
Mr.  Bumand  continued  to  supply 
the  Olympic  with  fiurces  and  bur- 
lesques. He  also  wrote  for  other 
theatres.  Nor  was  his  pen  alone 
confined  to  the  drama.  He  con- 
tributed to  several  journals,  and 
more  particularly  to  'Fun.'  The 
year  1863  was  an  eventful  one  for 
Mr.  Bumand.  It  introduced  him 
to  *  Punch,'  and  gave  him  prosper- 
ous rank  as  a  burlesque  writer; 
for  in  that  year  he  produced 
'Izion;  or.  The  Man  at  the 
Wheel,'  which  was  played  at  the 
Itoyaliy  and  ran  for  200  nights. 
Miss  Ada  Cavendish  has  changed 
her  rdle  since  then.  She  played 
Yenus,  and  Miss  Furtado  (now 
Mrs.  John  Clarke),  was  Mercury, 
and  afterwards  Ixion. 

Mr.  Bumand  was  soon  on  the 
highway  to  fiune  and  fortune.  He 
worked  hard  and  well,  both  for 
*  Punch '  and  the  theatres.  A 
quaint  sense  of  humour  was  ap- 
parent in  all  his  lighter  efforts. 
He  was  peculiarly  successful  then, 
as  now,  in  his  titles.  *  Fair 
H61^ne;  or.  Taken  from  the  Greek,' 
for  example,  is  as  clever  and  sug- 
gestive as  his  latest  trifle, '  On  the 
Bink ;  or.  The  Girl  He  left  Behind 


Him.'  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  the  latter  piece  was 
not  written  for  the  title,  and  the 
former  piece  was.  '  Fair  H61^ne ' 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  attempt  to 
introduce  opera  bouffe  into  Eng- 
land. It  was  played  for  100 
nights  at  the  Adelphi,  but  in  spite 
of  the  humorous  acting  of  Mr. 
Toole,  it  did  not  make  any  special 
success.  Between  this  work  and 
'Ixion,'  Mr.  Bumand  had  written 
and  produced  *  Snowdrop '  and 
'Madame  Berliot's  Ball'  at  the 
Boyalty,  'L'Africaine,'  'Paris,'  and 
'Patient  Penelope';  and  at  the 
Strand  'He  de  St.  Tropez,'  in 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  and  Miss 
Herbert  played  the  leading  parts. 
FromNovemb6rl866,and  through- 
out the  following  year,  all  Lon- 
don flocked  to  see  'The  Latest 
Edition  of  Black-Eyed  Susan '  at 
the  Boyalty.  Mr.  Dewar  and  Miss 
Patty  Oliver  contributed  greatly  to 
the  enormous  success  of  the  bur- 
lesque by  their  excellent  acting 
and  singing.  Mr.  Dewar,  as  the 
wildly  vain  and  conceited  com- 
mander, was  intensely  funny.  His 
song,  '  Captain  Crosstree  is  my 
Name,'  was  a  most  comical  per- 
formance. It  was  encored  many 
times  every  night,  as  was  also  Miss 
Oliver's  'Pretty  See-usan.'  The 
burlesque  has  recently  been  re- 
vived, with  these  two  artists  in 
their  original  parts,  but  the  hu- 
mour of  the  thing  hardly  fits  the 
changed  and  changing  tastes  of 
the  day,  though  crowds  went  to 
see  it  once  more  to  revive  pleasant 
recollections  of  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  brightest  bits  of  fun 
ever  seen  upon  the  stage.  During 
its  original  run,  the  book  of  the 
words  realised  £200,  and  the  pro- 
fits to  the  management  amounted 
to  £8000,  which  Mr.  Bumand 
shared  with  Miss  Oliver,  the  lessee 
of  the  theatre.  When  the  piece 
was  produced  in  the  provinces, 
Mr.  Bumand  appeared  with  some 
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BuoceiB  as  Captain  Orossiaree. 
Almost  eyery  writer  for  '  Panch ' 
is  stage-stmck  at  some  period  of 
his  life.  If  Mr.  Bamand  had  en- 
tered the  profession,  he  wonld  haye 
made  his  mark.  His  readings 
gaye  ample  eyidenoe  of  a  peculiar 
capacity  for  comedy.  In  1869 
Mr.  Bumand  turned  his  attention 
to  a  higher  walk  in  dramatic  art 
than  that  of  burlesque.  He  dra- 
matised a  noyel,  '  The  Morals  of 
Mayfair/  which,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Turn  of  the  Tide/  he  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's,  and  it  ran 
oyer  150  nights.  In  this  dnuna 
Miss  Henrietta  Hodson  stepped 
successfully  out  of  her  preyious 
line  of  business — ^burlesque.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Hermann  Yezinplayedleadingparts 
in  the  play,  and  its  success  tempted 
Mr.  Bumand  to  try  a  dramatic 
yersion  of  Mark  Lemon's  first 
noyel,  'Wait  for  the  End.'  It 
was  a  faUure,  eyen  more  marked 
than  the  melodrama  of  'Deadman's 
Point,'  which  Mr.  Bumand  wrote 
forthe  Adelphi,  ostensibly  to  fit  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster  with  a  strong 
part,  though  long  before  the  play 
was  finished,  Mr.  Bumand  found 
that  there  was  really  no  character 
in  the  piece  worthy  of  that  great 
aridsi 

His  next  success  was  'Eissi- 
Eissi,'  a  reyised  edition  of  '  Eing 
Eickaboo.'  It  made  money  for  the 
management  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  is  said  to  haye  annoyed  a 
Persian  resident.  A  song  com- 
mencing 

<  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Shah,' 

was  quite  in  Mr.  Bumand's  best 
nonsensical  yein;  and  the  Poten- 
tate's jewels,  finally  conyerted  into 
pawn-tickets,  hanging  where  the 
gems  had  been,  was  considered 
yery  funny  by  the  audience.  But 
the  most  successful  comic  song,  per- 


haps, eyer  sung  upon  the  stagi 
certainly  the  most  humorous  ballad 
since  Tom  Hood — ^was  '  My  Heart 
is  Trae  to  Poll,'  an  extended  yer- 
sion of  one  of  Mr.  Bumand's  early 
contributions  to  '  Punch.'  It  was 
sung  by  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  '  Poll 
and  my  Partner  Joe,'  produced, 
some  years  ago,  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre.  It  was  not  only  a  fanny 
story  in  itself,  but  a  pointed  tra- 
vestie  of  the  high-faluting  nautical 
ballad  in  which  Jack  Tar's  yirtue 
is  the  leading  theme.  Mr.  Bur- 
nand's  'sailor  bold'  is  the  most 
faithless  of  men,  so  far  as  women 
are  concemed;  but  all  this  is 
atoned  for  in  the  chorus,  which, 
after  the  most  outrageous  acts  of 
fidelity,  set  forth  the  fact  that  he 
neyer  forgot  his  Poll ;  that  what- 
eyer  he  did,  his  old  loye  remained ; 
and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  with  the 
art  of  an  actress,  dwelt  upon  this 
burlesque  of  yirtue  for  a  moment 
before  she  uttered  the  refrain,  and 
led  up  to  the  chorus — 

*  No  matter  what  you  do 
If  your  heart  be  true, 
And  his  was  true — ^to  Poll.* 

'  Proof  Positiye,'  a  comedy,  and 
'On  the  Eink,'  a  burlesque,  are 
Mr.  Bumand's  yery  latest  works 
for  the  stage.  He  has  written  a 
noyel,  'My  Time,  and  What  I  haye 
Done  with  It;'  he  has  given  a 
series  of  readings  from  'Happy 
Thoughts';  he  has  been  in  manage- 
ment at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Duke's ;  he  has  only  to  edit  a 
newspaper  and  driye  a  coach  to 
haye  done  pretty  well  eyerything; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  has  done  nothing  ill, 
and  a  great  deal  remarkably  well. 
He  has  founded  a  school  of  humour 
in  which  he  has  many  imitators, 
and  no  riyal.  The  world  owes 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude :  he 
has  made  it  laugh. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Br  R.  MouiTTENET  Jephbon,  Author  of  *Tom  Bdllklet  of  Lissinotok,* 

'The  Gull  He  Left  Behind  Him/  etc. 


CHAPTEK  Yin. 


'VrOTWITHSTANDING  the  fa- 
JLl  tigtiing  and  excituig  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  Yerisopht  passed 
a  sleepless  night.  In  addition  to 
the  discomfort  of  his  position,  he 
felt  yery  strange,  and,  if  the  trath 
mnst  be  told,  jnst  a  little  home- 
sick. 

The  grey  dawn  was  just  strag- 
gling through  the  tiny  little  win- 
dow, which  matched  the  tiny  little 
room,  and  he  had  jnst  sank  off  into 
slnmber,  when  a  clatter  and  din, 
re-echoing  between  the  long  rows 
of  wooden  hats,  awakened  him 
with  a  start.  It  was  the  drams 
and  fifes  playing  the  reveUUe,  and, 
somehow,  as  he  lay  awake  listen- 
ing, the  masio  in  the  early  mom 
had  rather  a  depressing  effect. 
The  tane — ^the  one  always  played 
on  the  occasion,  why  or  wherefore 
we  know  not — ^was  that  identical 
air  to  which  he  in  his  childhood 
had,  and  the  twins  in  theirB  still, 
song  certain  words  concerning  an 
irreligioas  old  Daddy  Long-legs 
who  wouldn't  say  his  prayers. 
As  the  familiar  ditty  carried  him 
back  to  his  childish  days  in  the 
qoiet  country  home,  there  arose  in 
Yerisopht's  heart  a  dull,  aching 
thought  that  perhaps,  notwith- 
standing aU  the  youthful  long- 
ings for  man's  estate,  those  days, 
now  gone  for  ever,  would  be  fiur 
away  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
But  this  was  a  weakness  soon 
conquered. 

The  noise  did  not  seem  to  haye 
much  effect  upon  Wilder,  for  when 
it  ceased  Yerisopht  could  hear 
him  in  the  next  room  still  snor- 
ing with  unbroken  regularity.  The 
hum  of  barrack  life  now  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  sleep  to  a  noyice 


was  out  of  the  question.  Bagling 
and  trumpeting  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing on  in  aU  directions ;  and  to  add 
to  it  all,  Yerisopht's  tender  heart 
was  much  wrung  by  what  he  took 
for  the  shrieks  of  a  pig  in  its 
death  agony,  which  proceeded 
from  the  next  lines,  occupied  by 
a  Highland  regiment.  Then  pre- 
sently there  was  a  great  deal  of 
stamping  and  tramping  about  out- 
side, mingled  with  shouts  of 
strange  import  Yoices,  pitched 
in  all  keys,  were  hard  at  it:— 
'  'Old  up  yer  'eds  I'—'  Now  then, 
don't  lose  that  ther  touch  below 
the  elber  i' — *  Cut  away  them  'ands 
more  smarter  I' — 'Take  his  name 
down  I'—' Bight  wheel!'— 'At  the 
last  sound  of  the  warrad,  step  off 
with  the  left  fatT— 'Gury  back 
them  butts !'  were  some  of  the  mys- 
terious utterances  which  awakened 
his  curiosity  and  wonder;  while, 
through  it  aU,  one  yoice,  which 
was  fascinating  in  its  monotony, 
kept  up  a  continuous  refrain  of 
'  one,  tow— one,  tow  I' 

Yerisopht's  eyes  were  not  the 
only  pair  in  the  room  wide  awake 
and  wonderingly  staring.  Mentor,, 
too,  had  been  aroused  by  the  un* 
accustomed  sounds,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been  putting  his  head 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other> 
in  yain  attempts  to  take  it  aU  in, 
until,  at  last,  as  if  put  on  his 
mettle,  he  sharpened  up  his  bill 
on  the  wires  of  his  cage  and 
croaked  out  his  entire  string  of 
moral  precepts.  This  produced 
rather  a  confused  jumble  in  Yeri- 
sopht's head  of—'  Now  then,  'old 
up  them  eyil  communications  f 
one,  tow— one,  tow  I  Corrupt  them 
'ands  more  smarter!   one,  tow — 
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one,  tow !  Carry  back  them  good 
manners !  one,  tow — one,  tow,'  &c. 

After  some  time  of  this  oon- 
fused  medley,  a  knock  resounded 
on  the  panels  of  the  door,  and  a 
gruff  Toice  said:  '  Bations  is  ready, 
sir.'  A  snore  was  the  only  reply 
from  Wilder.  'Bations  is  ready, 
sir,  and  they're  a  waitin'  for  the 
orficer,'  again  said  the  yoioe. 

The  snoring  abated  somewhat, 
and  the  Toice,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, came  in  again  with — *  The 
rations  is  ready,  sir,  and * 

'  Go  to  the  devil !'  proceeded  in 
sleepy  tones  from  Wilder's  pillow. 

The  man  outside  on  this  im- 
mediately betook  himself  down  the 
passage,  as  if  in  prompt  obedience 
to  the  mandate;  then  hesitated, 
as  if  uncertain  at  the  moment  how 
to  carry  it  out;  and,  finally,  he 
returned  and  tried  the  announce- 
ment the  other  way : 

'They're  a  waitin'  for  the 
orficer,  sir,  and  the  rations  is 
ready.' 

'Who's  that?'  said  Wilder,  at 
last  aroused. 

'  The  orderly  corporal,  sir.  The 
rations  is  ready.' 

'  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  say 
so  before  ?  All  right.  Tell  them 
to  go  on;  I'll  be  out  presently.' 

On  this  the  orderly  corporal  re- 
tired, and  Yerisopht  heaid  Hooky 
Wilder  getting  into  his  uniform  to 
a  running  accompaniment  of  ana- 
themas on  Smiler's  aunt's  head. 

Yerisopht  coughed. 

'  Halloo,  Boomershine !  how  did 
you  sleep  ?' 

'Oh,  very  comfortably  indeed, 
thank  you,'  replied  Yerisopht,  who 
at  the  moment  was  feeling  his 
back  to  see  if  he  had  contracted 
curvature  of  the  spine  for  life. 

'That's  right.'  And  Wilder 
once  more  returned  to  'Smiler's 
Aunt.' 

It  was  wonderful  how  quickly 
he  slipped  into  his  uniform,  and, 
after  waiting  just  a  few  moments 


to  have  k  laugh  at  Yerisopht's  bed 
and  to  put  it  to  rights,  he  buckled 
on  his  sword  and  clattered  out  of 
the  hut. 

His  exit  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  a  closely-shorn 
and  upright  individual,  who  ex- 
plained that  he  was  Mr.  Winer's 
servant  He  was  dressed  in  well- 
cut  but  seedy  mufti,  and  obviously 
caught  his  master's  falling  man- 
tles. 

'  My  master  says  I'm  to  do  for 
you  until  you  get  a  servant  of 
your  own,  sir.' 

Yerisopht,  albeit  there  was  ra- 
ther a  bloodthirsty  sound  about 
the  announcement  that  he  was  to 
be  done  for,  expressed  himself 
greatly  obliged. 

'Mr.  Wilder,  he'll  have  his  tub 
after  he's  been  round  the  men's 
breakfjAsts.  Will  you  have  yours 
now,  sir,  or  wait  till  after?' 

Yerisopht  thought  he'd  wait  till 
after. 

The  man  now  asked  for  the  keys 
of  Yerisophfs  portmanteau  and 
uniform-case,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
out  the  necessary  articles  for  his 
temporary  master's  toilet 

During  this  operation  Yerisopht 
Boomershine  was  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  deception  not  at  aU  in  keeping 
with  his  usual  honesty  and  can- 
dour. To  all  appearance  he  was 
sound  asleep,  but  his  deep  blushes 
when  the  man  took  his  brand-new 
razors  out  of  their  case,  and  laid 
them  out  for  use,  showed  how 
wideawake  he  had  been  all  the 
time,  and  how  keenly  alive  he  was 
to  the  hollow  mockery  of  this  last 
proceeding. 

After  this  the  man  withdrew,  to 
the  unspeakable  relief  of  Yeri- 
sopht, who  now  fell  into  a  real 
sleep,  and  slumbered  on  until 
aroused  by  the  same  man. 

'Mr.  Wilder  has  gone  to  the 
mess  for  his  breakfast,  sir,  and  left 
word  that  you  was  to  be  woke  up 
at  nine,  for  the  commanding  officer 
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will  be  at  the  orderly-room  at  ten^ 
and  you'll  haye  to  report  yourself 
there  to  him.  He  said  as  soon  as 
yon  was  dressed  yon  was  to  go  to 
the  mess  for  breakfast,  sir.' 

With  the  dreadfol  possibility  of 
keeping  the  Colonel  waiting  before 
his  eyes,  Yerisopht  qnickly  per- 
formed his  ablutions,  and  donned 
with  all  expedition  the  nniform 
which  had  been  laid  ont  for  him. 
He  then  started  for  the  mess. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

It  was  a  yery  trying  ordeal,  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  mess  all  by 
himself  and  in  nniform.  En  route 
he  met  seyeral  soldiers^  who,  to 
his  great  discomposure,  sainted. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  the 
correct  thing  to  do  in  return.  He 
did  not  think  he  ou^t  fb  bow,  and 
he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  nod, 
so  he  compromised  the  matter 
with  a  sort  of  spiral  twist  from 
his  waist  upwards.  This  was  in 
indiyidual  cases,  but  once  when 
four  men,  sitting  on  a  form»  sprang 
up  with  one  accord  as  he  passed, 
and  saluted  like  one  man,  he  was 
so  impressed  by  the  collectiye 
compliment  that  he  took  off  his 
cap  and  made  a  low  botr.  Without 
compiitting  himself  any  further, 
howeyer,  he  managed  to  reach  the 
mess,  and  he  entered  amidst  a 
great  deal  of  laughter,  aboye 
which  he  thought  he  heard  Wil- 
der's  yoice  saying  something  about 
a  parrot  and  gpiinea-pigs. 

The  mess-room  ^as  a  long,  low 
apartment,  made  as  comfortable  as 
a  hut  could  be  by  means  of  carpets, 
curtains,  and  plate-coyered  side- 
boards. Down  the  centre  ran  a  long 
table,  laid  for  breakfast,  at  which 
numerous  yoimg  men  in  uniform 
were  sitting,  some  eating  heartily, 
some  reading  the  paper  propped 
up  against  their  coffee-pots  as 
they  toyed  with  the  comestibles. 


while  some  were  standing  about 
and  entering  into  the  general  con- 
yersation.  As  Yerisopht's  entrance 
was  obseryed  the  laughter  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  Wilder  took 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  introduc- 
tion, with  'Gentlemen,  allow  me 
to  introduce  Mr.  Boomershine.' 

Some  of  the  men  shook  hands 
good-naturedly,  and  others  who 
were  farther  away  nodded  cheerily, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  yery  young- 
est stared  patronisingly. 

'Whatll  you  haye  for  break- 
fast?' asked  Wilder.  'I  didn't 
order  it  for  you,  as  I  didn't  know 
what  you'd  lika  Try  a  grilled 
dodo.' 

'Thank  you,  yes;  you're  yery 
kind;  I  should  like  one  yery  much, 
thank  you,'  replied  Yerisopht,  who 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  he 
was  standing  on  his  head  or  on 
his  heels. 

'  Here,  waiter  I' 

'Yessir,'  replied  a  new  waiter, 
who,  being  a  recent  importation 
firom  the  ranks,  and  yery  new  to 
the  business,  wfA  carried  away  by 
oyer-anxiety  to  please. 

*  Order  a  dodo  for  Mr.  Boomer- 
shine.  Anything  else.  Boomer- 
shine  ? — a  couple  of  eggs  ?' 

'  Thank  you,  yes,'  said  Yerisopht. 

'  Yessir,'  said  the  anxious  waiter, 
and  he  rushed  off  with  wonderful 
alacrity  to  an  adjacisnt  pantry, 
whence  he  was  heard  shouting  out 
to  the  cook,  *  Two  biled  eggs  and 
a  dodo,  and  look  sharp  about  that 
there  dodo.' 

'  Here,  take  a  seat,  Boomershine, 
and  you  can  fire  away  at  some  of  my 
tea  and  toast  until  your  breakfast 
comes,'  said  Wilder.  'The  chief 
goes  to  the  orderly-room  at  ten, 
sharp ;  and  if  you're  not  there  he'll 
go  down  your  throat,  spurs  and 
aU.' 

'Oh,  please,  sir,'  said  the  oyer- 
anxiouB  wait^,  re-entering,  'the 
messman  says  he  ain't  get  no  dodos 
this  morning.' 
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'  That's  really  unpardonable  in 
him/  remarked  Wilder.  'How- 
eyer^  it  can't  be  helped.  Try  a 
stewed  peacock^  Boomershine/ 

*  Thank  you.  I  thinks  perhaps, 
as  there's  not  mnch  time,  I  had 
better  have  some  of  this  cold  pie/ 
said  Yerisopht,  to  whom  the  pro- 
«pect  of  the  Colonel  going  down 
his  throat,  spurs  and  all,  was  a 
yery  terrible  one  indeed. 

'  What  sort  of  a  night  had  yon 
at  the  Rifles,  FInffy  ?  asked  Wilder, 
as  Yerisopht  took  his  seat  at  the 
table. 

'  Oh,  precions  wet.' 

'  Well  it  wasn't  a  particularly  wet 
one  here,  was  it,  Boomershine?' 

'  No,  indeed/  replied  Yerisopht. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfol 
instances  of  partial  rain  I  haye 
•eyer  heard  of  in  all  my  life.  It 
was  qnite  starlight  here.' 

'This  is  indeed  refreshing/ 
remarked  old  Captain  Chntney, 
who  had  recently  exchanged  from 
India ;  and,  as  he  held  a  tumbler 
in  his  hand,  Yerisopht  thought  he 
understood  the  allusion,  and  inno- 
<;ently  joined  in  a  general  laugh. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking 
going  on,  and  Yerisopht,  who  did 
all  the  listening,  was  surprised  at 
not  being  able  to  catch  any  of  the 
officers'  names  with  which  he  and 
his  sisters  had  made  themselyes 
familiar  by  means  of  the  Army 
List.  In  fact,  Carry  and  Fanny 
had  settled,  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, the  personal  appearance  and 
dispositions  of  nearly  eyery  officer 
in  the  regiment.  'Captain  Mor- 
timer,' they  had  been  quite  sure, 
'  was  tall,  with  black,  wayy  hair, 
and  dark,  poetical  eyes.  Herbert 
Netherton  was  sad  and  pensiye- 
looking,  yery  poor,  and  passion- 
ately deyoted  to  his  mother,  whom 
he  supported  out  of  his  daily  fiye 
and  threepence.  The  Hon.  Alger- 
non Cecil  Fitzroy  was  rather  wild, 
but  with  loyely  blue  eyes  and  dark 
lashes.     John  James  Smith  was 


sandy-haired  and  freckled.  Donald 
MacDonal  MaoStiggins  had  yery 
red  hair  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Beginald  Carrington  Wilder '  (the 
'Hooky'  did  not  appear  in  the 
Army  List)  '  was  shy  and  retiring, 
and  deeply  studious ;'  and  so  on. 

In  yain  Yerisopht  listened  for 
Mortimer,  or  Fitzroy,  or  Smith,  or 
Netherton.  They  were  all  Fluffies, 
or  Podgies,  or  Buffers,  or  Hookies ; 
in  short,  they  all  seemed  to  be 
called  by  any  names  but  their 
proper  ones,  and  he  was  unable  to 
judge  how  fax  his  sisters'  sur- 
mises had  been  correct. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  get  on 
good  terms  with  a  game-pie  when 
a  bugle  sounded  under  the  mess 
windows  with  an  effect  that  was 
magical.  Tea  and  buttered  toast 
and  plates  were  pushed  away,  caps 
were  rammed  on,  and  eyery  one 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

'That's "Prisoner's Call."  Come 
along,  Boomershine,  the  chief's  in 
the  orderly-room.' 

Yerisopht  needed  no  second 
bidding,  and,  following  the  cur- 
rent, soon  found  himself  in  the 
orderly-room,  a  place  where  all  the 
official  business  of  a  regiment  is 
conducted,  confronting  an  awful- 
looking  personage  who  sat  at  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  He 
was  yery  fusgy  and  red — so  much 
the  latter  that  the  fiicings  of  his 
coat  seemed  to  be  principally 
useful  in  showing  where  the  cloth 
ended  and  the  skin  began.  This 
was  Colonel  Booteen,  commanding 
the  119th  Begiment. 

'  This  is  Mr.  Boomershine,  sir — 
come  to  join/  said  the  adjutant. 
Lieutenant  Dressop. 

'Hum — ha.  Come  to  join, 
eh?  How  d'ye  do?'  said  Colonel 
Booteen. 

'  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  quite ' 

'  Stay.  Tou  had  better  embody 
your  reply  in  the  form  of  an 
official,  and  send  it  on  through  the 
proper  channel  to * 
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'  I  don't  think,  sir,  there  is  any 
occasion/  said  the  adjutant. 

'  Neyer  mind,  Mr.  Boomershine ; 
fiit  down  there,  and  111  talk  to  yon 
presently;  and  I  do  wish,  Mr. 
Dressop,  yon  wonld  try  and  perfect 
yourself  in  yonr  duties.  Bring  in 
-the  prisoners,  sergeant-major.' 

Yerisopht  sat  down  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  a  form,  and  observed 
farther  proceedings  with  eyes  and 
month  wide  open. 

'  Shun !  Ick — mow  I  How ! 
Fr-r-rut  I  Scort — steese !'  said  the 
sergeant-major,  in  a  sharp  succes- 
don  of  barks,  the  result  being 
that  two  men,  one  in  full  dress 
and  with  a  drawn  bayonet  in  his 
hand,  the  other  in  a  shell-jacket 
and  bare-headed,  marched  into 
the  room  at  the  bark  *  Ick — ^mow,' 
stopped  short  at  the  bark  '  How,' 
turned  to  their  front,  that  is,  faced 
the  Colonel,  at  the  bark  '  Fr-r-rat,' 
and  finally,  at  the  concluding 
howl  'Scort — steese,'  the  escort, 
consiBting  of  the  man  with  the 
drawn  bayonet,  suddenly  assumed 
a  constrained  position,  which  Yeri- 
sopht afterwards  learned  was  called 
'  standing  at  ease.' 

All  this  was  highly  interesting, 
and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
awe  on  Yerisopht's  countenance  as 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  malefactor  of  so  deep  a  dye  as 
to  necessitate  the  presence  of  a 
guard  with  a  drawn  bayonet.  This 
precaution  was  in  itself  a  sufiScient 
indication  of  the  criminal's  despe- 
rate character  to  prepare  Yerisopht 
for  something  yery  terrible. 

'  Bead  out  the  crime,  Mr.  Dress- 
op,'  said  the  Colonel  to  the  ad- 
jutant 

Yerisopht  hung  on  the  adju- 
tant's words. 

'  For  refusing  to  wash  his  face 
when  repeatedly  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  orderly  sergeant  of  his 
company,'  read  out  the  adjutant 
from  a  pai)er  before  him. 

In  yain  the  criminal  attempted 


to  excuse  himself:  his  guilt  was 
marked  in  eyery  line  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  was  conyicted  and 
sentenced  to  condign  punishment 
on  the  spot 

Again  the  sergeant-major  barked 
mysteriously,  and  another  desper- 
ado was  brought  in  and  charged. 

*For  saying,  when  ordered  by 
Corporal  Stickler  to  haye  his  hair 
cut, "  Why,  it  was  cut  last  Toosday  ; 
111  be  like  a  blessed  kangaroo," 
or  words  to  that  effect' 

Equally  in  yain  with  the  former 
criminal  did  this  hardened  repro- 
bate endeayour  to  elude  the  grasp 
of  martial  law,  and  to  him  was 
meted  out  the  full  reward  of  his 
iniquity. 

The  connection  between  cropped 
heads  and  kangaroos  did  not  tran- 
spire during  the  investigation,  and 
at  last  Yerisopht,  with  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  strong  upon  him, 
whispered  to  Wilder : 

'  Why  is  a  man  with  short  hair 
like  a  kangaroo  ?' 

'Come,  come,  sir!'  said  the 
Colonel  sharply;  'none  of  this 
unbecoming  levity.  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  place  for  asking 
riddles.' 

Yerisopht  was  too  confused  to 
explain  that  the  question  had  been 
put  in  no  conundrummic  spirit, 
and  the  business  of  'telling  off 
prisoners'  proceeded. 

The  spectacle  which  now  fol- 
lowed was,  perhaps,  a  more  pain- 
ful one  than  was  afforded  by  either 
of  the  preceding  cases.  Three 
young  soldiers — indeed  they  were 
little  more  than  boys  —  were 
brought  in,  all  charged  with  the 
same  crime. 

'  How  young,  and  yet  how  de- 
praved,' thought  Yerisopht,  as  he 
gazed  on  their  beardless  faces. 
They  were  evidently  fresh  from 
the  ennobling  influences  of  their 
lowly  but  virtuous  homes  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  yet, 
alas!    how  soon  had  they  fallen 
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away  from  those  lessons  of  probity 
and  rectitude  there  taught  them. 

The  adjutant  cleared  his  throat 
and  read  out : 

'  For  conduct  subyersiye  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline  in 
haying,  in  the  main  street  of  Al- 
dershot,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  instant,  squeaked  derisiyely 
when  passing  Lance  Corporal 
Falsetto/ 

An  episode  connected  with  the 
defence  afforded  Yerisopht  some 
idea  of  the  terrors  of  martial  law. 
A  young  recruit,  called  by  the 
accused  to  bear  witness  in  their 
fayour,  solenmly  ayerred  that  he 
was  'passin'  along  at  the  time, 
and  didn't  'ear  no  squeakin'  nor 
nothink/ 

'Now,  sir,' said  Colonel  Booteen 
seyerely, '  do  you  know  what  will 
become  of  you  if  you  tell  a  lie  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  go  to ,  sir,*  re- 
plied the  recruit. 

'  No,  sir ;  by  gad !  much  worse 
than  tJiat ;  youll  be  tried  by 
general  court-martial,'  said  Colonel 
Booteen,  blowing  out  his  cheeks 
and  rolling  his  eyes,  until  the  re- 
cruit trembled  from  the  ball  tuft 
in  his  shako  down  to  the  nether- 
most nail  in  his  ammunition  boots. 

Yerisopht's  heart  sickened  with- 
in him  at  the  contemplation  of  all 
this  wickedness,  and  he  hardly 
knew  what  punishment  oyertook 
the  delinquents. 

This  sort  of  work  went  on  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  these  har- 
rowing instances  of  human  de- 
prayity  came  to  a  conclusion,  and 
the  Colonel  once  more  turned  his 
attention  to  Yerisopht. 

'Now,  Mr.  Dressop,  post  that 
young  gentleman  to  a  company 
at  once,  and  take  him  out  forth- 
with to  drill.  He  wants  setting 
up  sadly.' 

Assuredly  poor  Yerisopht  did 
not  want  setting  down,  and  hi[» 
demeanour  yerged  on  the  abject 
as  he  bowed  to  the  Colonel  and 


followed  the  adjutant  out  of  the 
room. 

'  You  see,'  said  the  adjutant  to- 
Yerisopht,  as  they  walked  to  the 
barrack  square, '  the  Colonel  isn't 
in  a  yery  good  temper  to-day. 
The  fact  is  we'ye  been  fighting 
the  War  Office  for  two  years  and 
a  half  oyer  eleyenpence  three- 
farthings,  and  we'ye  had  rather 
bad  news  this  morning.  I'm 
afraid  it  will  go  against  us ;'  and 
here  the  adjutant  shook  his  head 
sadly.  '  But ' — and  here  the  ad- 
jutant ground  his  teeth  sayagely — 
'we'll  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached 
the  square.  Here  the  same  mono- 
tonous hum  of '  One-tow  —one-tow,* 
'  Take  his  name  down,' '  Cut  away 
them  'ands,'  was  going  on  in  all 
directions,  while  numerous  batchea 
of  recruits  were  going  through  all 
sorts  of  extraordinary  eyolutions 
and  contortions  in  obedience  to 
those  words  of  strange  import 

'  Corporal  Stickler  1'  shouted  out 
the  adjutant  to  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  who  was  doing  the 
'one-tow'  part  of  the  business. 
In  one  moment  the  corporal  was 
in  front  of  the  adjutant,  heels 
closed  together,  body  rigid,  and 
right  hand  up  at  the  salute.  He 
was  a^but  Drill  Corporal  Stickler 
deseryes  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

Hb  was  a  most  fierce  and  warlike- 
looking  indiyidual,  was  Corporal 
Stickler.  Alongside  Corporal 
Stickler,  Mars  himself  would  haye 
looked  like  a  Methodist  parsotf.' 
His  yery  boots,  where  they  swelled 
oyer  the  corns  and  bunions,  had  a 
grape-6hot-l|ke  appearance,  and 
his  yery  trousers,  where  they 
bagged  and  wrinkled  s^i  the  knees, 
saqmed  to  wear  a  settled  frown  on 
their  suxfaces.    His  nose  was  in 
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keeping  with  his  general  fieroe 
aspect,  and  was  always  highly 
inflamed.  Bat  his  most  aggres- 
sive feature  was  his  moustache, 
which  was  of  a  fieroe  reddish 
tinge,  and  stuck  straight  out  oyer 
his  mouth  like  chevauay-de-frise.  It 
was  also  suggestiye  of  'fixed 
bayonets' ;  and  an  ardent  kiss  firom 
Corporal  Stickler — if  he  oyer  in- 
dulged in  such  a  freak  of  nature 
— ^must  haye  communicated  to  the 
fair  one  a  sharp  sensation  of  being 
cupped.  Of  all  his  terrors  this 
last  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
dreaded;  for  when  asking  a  re- 
cruit, with  bitter  irony,  why  he 
had  not  '  cut  away  his  'and  more 
smarter,'  or '  stepped  off  with  the 
left  fat,'  he  had  a  way  of  bring- 
ing his  irate  countenance  so  near 
his  victim's  face  that  the  chevaux- 
de-/me  wandered  titillatingly  about 
the  wretched  recruit's  face,  and 
woe  to  him  if  he  lifted  a  hand  to 
scratch  or  rub.  In  conclusion, 
Corporal  Stickler's  forage-cap  was 
so  much  on  the  side  of  his  head 
that  it  appeared  to  be  setting  all 
laws  of  gravitation  at  defiance. 

To  the  care  of  this  worthy  the 
adjutant  handed  over  Yerisopht. 

Our  hero's  military  career  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  commenced 
until  his  introduction  to  Brill 
Corporal  Stickler,  for  it  was  not 
till  then  that  he  had  even  the 
faintest  idea  of  standing  in  the 
correct  position  of  a  soldier.  On 
this  point  Corporal  Stickler  lost 
no  time,  and,  handing  over  the 
charge  of  his  batch  of  recruits  to 
a  subordinate,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this  important  part  of 
Yerisopht's  ndlitary  education. 

'  Look  at  me,  sir,'  said  Corporal 
Stickler,  'and  stand  as  I  do.' 
And  here  Corporal  Stickler  figura- 
tively swallowed  a  poker,  and 
Yerisopht  feebly  tried  to  do  like- 
wise. 

'No,  sir,  that  won't  do,  I'm 
afraid,'    said    Corporal    Stickler; 
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and  with  a  pitying  smile  he  laid 
gentle  but  corrective  hands  on  his 
pupil. 

Under  this  manipulation  Yeri- 
sopht's heels  were  now  closed  to- 
gether, his  toes  turned  out,  his 
shoulders  drawn  back,  his  elbows 
pressed  close  to  his  side,  the  palms 
of  his  hands  turned  to  the  front, 
his  chest  tapped,  his  chin  raised, 
and  finally,  after  thus  trussing 
him.  Corporal  Stickler  stepped 
back  several  paces  to  view  his 
handiwork. 

'Chest  more  out,  sir.  That 
ain't  yer  chest — ^that  ain't  yer 
chest,  sir.' 

'Oh,  I  b^  your  pardon,  Fm 
surel'  said  Yerisopht,  blushing 
deeply,  and  hurriedly  altering  his 
position. 

'  Now,  sir,  that's  as  bad  t'other 
way.  You  mustn't  stand,  sir,  as 
if  you  was  makin'  a  bow  to  the 
ladies.' 

'  Dear  me,  if  s  really  very  hard. 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  such  a  hard 
thing  to  stand  up  straight,'  said 
Yerisopht,  as  Corporal  Stickler 
again  laid  hands  upon  hinL 

It  was  indeed  very  hard.  If 
he  tried  to  throw  out  his  chest,  he 
was  tapped  lower  down  and  told 
to  keep  that  in,  and  when  he  tried 
to  do  so,  he  was  admonished  on 
another  point.  It  was  very  hard, 
too,  to  keep  his  hands  turned  out 
and  his  elbows  close  in ;  for  when 
he  turned  out  his  palms,  his 
elbows  came  out  too,  and  when 
he  closed  his  elbows,  his  palms 
turned  in.  Altogether,  it  was  bo 
difficult  a  thing  to  do  that  the 
whole  of  his  first  drill  was  de- 
voted to  this  one  point. 

As  he  was  returning  from  his 
lesson  he  met  Wilder,  who  asked 
him,  with  an  anxious  and  serious 
air,  if  he  had  been  measured  for 
his  sentry-box  yet. 

'  No.  Dear  me,  do  you  really 
mean  to  say ' 

'"Do  I  really  mean  to  say." 
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My  dear  fellow,  how  do  yon  sup- 
pose yon  can  learn  the  duties  of 
a  sentry  without  a  sentry-box  ?' 

Yerisopht  admitted  that  that 
would  be  impossible,  and  begged 
that  Wilder  would  at  onoe  kindly 
afford  him  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience in  repairing  this  or  any 
other  oyersight. 

'Very  weU/  said  Wilder,  'I'll 
put  you  up  to  it  all<  You  see 
you're  posted  to  my  company, 
and  as  the  captain  is  away  on  the 
staff,  Tm  expected  to  look  after 
you.  You  had  better  come  now 
and  see  me  pay  the  men,  and  if 
you  like  Til  always  let  you  do  it 
yourself  for  the  future.' 

Yerisopht  was  exceedingly  gra- 
tified at  this  mark  of  Wilder's 
confidence,  and  while  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  barrack  -  rooms 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  the 
warmest  terms. 

'  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg,'  said 
Wilder;  Td  do  a  great  deal  more 
for  you  than  that;  and  as  the  roonui 
have  to  be  inspected  eyery  day  by 
an  officer  of  the  company.  III 
waiye  all  claim  to  this  priyil^^e 
in  your  fayour.' 

'  But  are  you  sure  Tm  not  de- 
priying  you * 

'  My  dear  Boomershine,  what  a 
life  this  would  be,  were  we  not 
prepared  to  make  occasional  sacri- 
fices for  each  other.  Besides,  I 
neyer  can  forget  the  kindness 
with  which  my  seniors  always 
gaye  up  these  little  pleasures  to 
me.  ru  take  no  refusal,  my  dear 
Boomershine;  you  shall  go  round 
the  room  and  pay  the  company 
eyery  day/ 

Yerisopht  was  deeply  touched, 
and  their  arriyal  in  the  barrack- 
room  alone  cut  short  those  words 
of  gratitude  with  which  his  heart 
was  full. 

'  Now,  Sergeant  Tout,  Mr.  Boo- 
mershine is  posted  to  this  com- 
pany and  will  want  a  seryant 
What  man  do  you  recommend?' 


asked  Wilder,  as  soon  as  he  had 
initiated  his  subaltern  into  the 
method  of  paying  a  company. 

'There's  Jukes,  sir;  he's  a 
handy  sort  of  a  man.' 

'  Isn't  big  enough.  You  see,'  ex- 
plained Wilder  to  Yerisopht  '  Td 
adyise  you  to  haye  a  big  man,  for 
then  he  can't  wear  your  clothes.' 

Yerisopht  assented  to  this,  and 
on  this  principle  of  selection  he 
soon  found  himself  the  embar- 
rassed master  of  a  gaunt  giant 
in  a  shell  jacket. 

This  man  was  a  fearful  wei^t 
on  Yerisophf  s  mind.  There  was 
no  work  to  giye  him,  and  whereyer 
he  went  that  morning  the  gaunt 
giant  followed.  There  was  no 
escape  &om  him.  He  blockaded 
the  doors  of  the  anteroom  and 
the  mess-room,  and  when  Yeri- 
sopht was  in  one  or  the  other 
he  quite  dreaded  the  stiff  salute 
and  the  'What  will  I  be  after 
doing  now,  sir?'  which  he  knew 
awaited  him  outside.  Unfortu- 
nately Wilder,  to  whom  he  would 
haye  appealed,  was  now  absent 
somewhere  on  duty  or  pleasure, 
and  Yerisopht  was  too  shy  to  ask 
adyice  from  any  one  elsa 

At  last  he  found  himself  sitting 
disconsolately  in  the  anteroom 
with  only  two  of  his  brother 
officers.  One  was  Captain  Chut- 
ney he  had  already  noticed  at 
break&st;  the  other  was  intent 
upon  a  newspaper.  For  a  long 
time  no  one  spoke,  but  eyentually 
Captain  Chutney  marked  Yerisopht, 
and,  bearing  down  upon  him, 
opened  fire. 

'  Were  yoU  oyer  in \ 

II  derisiye  laugh  proceeded  firom 
behind  the  paper.  Captain  Chut- 
ney stopped  short  and  glared 
fiercely  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
paper,  and  then  repeated : 

'  Were  you  eyer  in  In ' 

Here  there  was  a  rei)etition  of 
the  laugh,  and  the  slight  was  in- 
tensified by  an  expressiye  kick  of 
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the  legs,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Oh, 
bother  r 

Again  did  Captain  Chutney 
break  off  suddenly  to  glare  wither- 
ingly  at  the  insulting  legs. 

'  Were  you  erer  in  India?  he  at 
last  said,  aooomplishing  his  queiy 
At  the  third  time  of  asldng. 

Here  the  strange  indiTidual  who 
had  been  interrupting  rose  up, 
dashed  the  paper  on  the  table,  and 
fled  precipitately  from  the  room. 

'  No,  I  neyer  have ;  but  I  should 
like  to  go  yery  much,'  said  Veri- 
sopht,  in  his  blandest  tones ;  for  he 
saw  that  Captain  Chutney's  brow 
was  ruffled,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
dispel  the  cloud  which  had  so 
suddenly  settled  there.  This  was 
not  so  easy,  and  it  was  not  until 
Captain  Chutney  had  muttered  to 
himself  two  or  three  times  oyer, 
*  Calipash  is  an  ass  I'  that  he  re- 
ooyered  suffldently  to  proceed  with 
the  subject ;  but,  haying  once  got 
into  it  again,  he  soon  warmed  to 
his  work,  and  poured  broadside 
after  broadside  of  Indian  stories 
into  Yerisopht's  open  ears. 

So  gratified  was  the  redoubtable 
Chutney  at  the  way  in  which  Yeri- 
fiopht  swallowed  these  doses,  that 
he  at  last  asked  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  him. 

'  Well,  there's  my  seryant  wait- 
ing outdde,'  said  Yerisopht.  'If 
you'd  kindly  tell  me  what  I  had 
better  do  with  him,  I  should  be 
yery  much  obliged.' 

'He  ought  to  be  putting  your 
things  straight.  Hayen't  you  got 
a  quarter  yet?'  asked  Captain 
Chutney. 

•  No,  I  hayen  V 

'  Well,  send  him  to  the  Quarter- 
master—or stay,  we'll  go  to  him 
together,  and  111  tell  you  about  a 
struggle  I  once  had  with  a  tiger 
as  we  go  along.' 

Under  Captain  Chutney's  guid- 
ance, Yerisopht  was  now  conducted 
to  the  Quartermaster,  from  whom 
he  receiyed  two  small  rooms,  about 


ten  feet  square,  with  a  table  and 
two  chairs  in  each ;  and  then  they 
went  to  the  regimental  tailor's 
shop—which  wasn't  a  shop  at  all, 
but  merely  a  room  in  a  hut — ^where 
the  giant  was  measured  for  a  suit 
of  plain  clothes,  and  also  one  of 
mess  liyery. 

All  this  took  a  considerable 
time,  for  Captain  Chutney's  In- 
dian stories  were  incessant,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Yeriisopht, 
on  his  return,  had  only  time  to 
take  a  hurried  limch,  and  then 
hasten  off  to  his  afternoon  drill 
with  his  mind  so  full  of  tigers, 
jemindars,  and  jewelled  Begums, 
that  Corporal  Stickler  could  make 
nothing  of  him. 

When  Yerisopht  returned  to  his 
quarter  after  his  drill,  he  found 
that  the  giant,  assisted  by  Wilder's 
seryant,  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing quite  an  air  of  comfort  to  the 
two  small  rooms.  The  crimson 
druggets  were  down,  the  portable 
furniture  set  up,  and  altogether, 
the  tiny  quarter,  with  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  Mentor  in  his  cage  hang- 
ing up  at  the  window,  looked  quite 
cosy  and  inyiting.  He  spent  some 
time  in  superintending  and  assist- 
ing in  a  few  finishing  touches, 
such  as  hanging  up  a  few  pictures 
of  his  relatiyes  and  one  of  the  pa- 
ternal dwelling  against  the  wall, 
and  fixing  the  coat-of-arms  screen, 
with  the  son-of-a-sea-cook  hom- 
pipant  and  the  pieman  rampant, 
against  the  mantelpiece.  He  then 
dressed  hiny»lf  in  plain  clothes, 
so  as  to  escape  the  embarrassing 
salutes  of  the  soldiers,  and  sallied 
forth  for  a  stroll  through  the  camp. 
He  would  haye  Uked  a  companion 
to  point  out  the  lions  and  explain 
noyel  sights  to  him,  but  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  afternoon  eyery 
officer  had  already  gone  off  on  his 
own  business  or  pleasure,  and  Yeri- 
sopht was  forced  to  start  on  his 
yoyage  of  discoyery  alone. 

As  he  approached  the  adjoining 
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]mQB,  the  noiBe  he  had  heard  in 
the  early  momiDg^  and  at  interyals 
throughout  the  day,  again  filled 
the  air. 

'It's  the  meet  extraordinary 
thing.  Soldiers  must  be  yery  fond 
of  pork;  they  seem  to  be  killing 
pigs  all  day  long  here/  thought 
Yerisopht;  and  as  he  drew  near  to 
the  spot  whence  the  heart-rending 
sounds  proceeded  he  could  not  re- 
strain himself  from  indignantly 
exclaiming  aloud,  *  Oh  1  why  don't 
they  put  tiie  poor  thing  out  of  its 
agony  ?' 

The  next  moment,  on  turning  a 
comer  of  a  hut,  he  came  in  full 
Tiew  of  the  Aberdeenshire  High- 
landers' parade-ground  and  of '  the 
poor  thing  in  its  agony.'  Up  and 
down  the  parade,  strutting  as  only 
a  piper  can  strut,  was  the  High- 
land musician,  while  Ck>lonel  Angus 
MacTaTish,  his  chief,  sat  in  the 
garden  of  his  hut,  listening  with 
gentle  ecstasy  to  the  dulcet  notes. 

As  Yerisopht  gazed  upon  Co- 
lonel MacTayish's  half-dosed  eyes 
and  enraptured  smUe,  he  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  phrase, '  the  piping 
times  of  peace.'  Hurrying  away 
from  this  peaceful  scene,  he  pur- 
sued his  walk  through  the  camp 
with  watchful  and  wondering  eyes. 
Every  moment  something  turned 
up  worth  staring  at  A  cayalry 
orderly  trotting  along  with  some 
order,  the  field-officer  of  the  day 
going  round  the  guards,  attended 
by  a  lancer,  a  party  returning 
from  a  funeral  with  the  band  play- 
ing merrily,  a  detachment  of  the 
Engineer  train  with  their  pontoons 
(which  Yerisopht  took  for  the 
largest  guns  he  had  eyer  seen  in 
all  his  life),  and  various  other  in- 
teresting sights,  were  all  food  for 
wonder  and  admiration. 

In  this  way  the  afternoon  was 
far  spent  by  the  time  Yerisopht 
returned  to  his  quarters,  and  the 
Temainder  of  the  time  before  dress- 


ing for  dinner  was  occupied  inr 
writing  home  to  his  parents.  The 
letter  was  most  volimiinous,  and 
contained,  amongst  other  things,  a 
full  description  of  the  sights  he 
had  seen  that  afternoon,  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  Captain  Chutney's 
stories,  and  a  report  of  the  won- 
derful phenomenon  the  night  be- 
fore, when  it  had  been  wet  in  one 
part  of  the  camp  and  beautifully 
fine  in  another  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished 
this,  Wilder's  servant  came  and 
showed  the  giant  how  to  lay  out 
his  master's  clothes  for  mess ;  and 
then  Yerisopht  proceeded,  some- 
what nervously,  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  rather  trying  ordeal,  his 
first  night  at  mess. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

Yebisopht  was  too  shy  and  be^ 
wildered  by  the  novelty  and  glitter 
of  the  scene  to  take  any  mental 
observations  of  importance  during 
the  first  part  of  the  dinner.  Scarlet 
jackets,  glittering  plate,  brass  but- 
tons, and  gold  lace  flashed  and 
sparkled  before  his  eyes  like  the 
dazzling  combinations  of  a  kaleido- 
scope; while  on  his  wondering 
ears  there  fell  confusedly  the 
martial  strains  of  the  band,  peals 
of  merry  laughter,  and  the  hum 
and  buzz  of  conversation 

It  was  some  time  before  he  was 
conscious  that  on  his  right  hand 
sat  Captain  Chutney,  while  on  his 
left  sat  the  officer  who  had  be- 
haved so  unaccountably  to  that 
Indian  hero  in  the  afternoon,  and 
who,  as  Yerisopht  was  soon  in- 
formed, had  recently  exchanged 
from  the  West  Indies.*  These  two 
rivals  were  at  him  the  whole  of 
dinner-time,  and  when  their  stories 

*  Captains  Chutnef  and  Calipash  have 
alreadj  appeared  in  the  pages  of  *  London* 
Society.* 
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-clashed,  wliich  was  of  freqnent  oc- 
cnrrenoe,  owing  to  Yerisopht's 
inability  to  listen  to  both  at  the 
same  time,  they  glared  across  him 
at  each  other  with  a  bitterness 
-And  hatred  which  almost  made 
Yerisopht  shiyer  in  his  seat 

Eyery  one  drank  wine  with  Yeri- 
-sopht — an  old  cnstom  which  is 
inyariably  reyiyed  on  the  occasion 
t)f  an  ofiScer's  first  or  last  night  at 
mess — ^and  by  the  time  he  had 
"hob-nobbed'  with  all  in  torn 
he  had  imbibed  quite  as  much  as, 
if  not  rather  more  than,  was  good 
for  him. 

There  were  other  exciting  in- 
^uences  at  work  besides  the  cham- 
pagne— the  noyelty  of  the  scene, 
the  sense  of  snddenly-acqnired 
independence  and  manhood,  the 
martial  strains  of  music,  the  won- 
derful tales  of  heroism  poured 
into  his  ears  by  Captains  Ohntney 
and  Calipash — ^and  altogether,  by 
the  time  the  dessert  period  of  the 
dinner  had  arriyed,  Yerisopht  was 
considerably  exhilarated. 

'Mr.  Yice/  said  an  ofBicer  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table,  as 
soon  as  the  after-dinner  wine  had 
gone  round  and  eyery  glass  had 
been  filled — '  The  Queen/ 

'  Gentlemen/  said  the  officer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table :  '  The 
Queen.' 

Then  eyerybody  muttered  '  The 
Queen  *  to  himself,  and  drank  off 
the  contents  of  bis  glass,  while 
simultaneously  the  band  struck 
up  the  national  anthem. 

Yerisopht  was  at  first  lost  in 
tidmiration  of  the  President's  and 
the  Yioe-Fresident's  eloquence,  but 
when  the  strains  of '  God  Saye  the 
Queen '  fell  on  his  ears  this  feel- 
ing gaye  way  to  one  of  enthusi- 
astic loyalty,  and  he  drank  to  Her 
Majesty  in  a  bumper. 

From  this  point  our  hero 
seemed  to  enter  upon  a 'Strange 
and  bewildering  sort  of  dual  ex- 
istence.   There  seemed  to  be  two 


Yerisopht  Bomershines:  one,  the 
modest,  retiring  Yerisopht  he  had 
known  from  his  birth  upward;  the 
other,  a  talkatiye  creature  with 
a  loud  laugh  and  a  disposition  to 
run  all  his  words  into  one  another ; 
and  at  times  a  sudden  return  to 
his  original  self,  with  the  other 
Yerisopht's  laugh  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  was  disconcerting  in  the 
extreme.  Gradually,  howeyer,  the 
former  existence  became  com- 
pletely merged  in  the  latter,  and 
Yerisopht  laimohed  out  into  long 
anecdotes  and  stories  which,  if 
deyoid  of  the  startling  incidents 
of  Captains  Chutney  and  Cali- 
pash's narratiyes,  still  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed  them  in  length  and 
detail.  As  a  talker,  howeyer,  Yeri- 
sopht did  not  find  that  fayour  in 
the  eyes  of  Captains  Chutney  and 
Calipash  that,  as  a  listener,  he 
had  preyionsly  eigoyed.  llieir 
attention  to  his  remarks  was  rather 
distrait,  as  they  were  either  still 
struggling  with  the  recollection, 
mirthful  or  otherwise,  of  their  own 
last  stories,  or  concocting  the 
material  for  their  next 

After  the  wine  had  gone  round 
seyeral  times  there  was  a  general 
adjournment  to  the  anteroom  and 
billiard  -  room.  Yerisopht  hap- 
pened to  follow  those  going  to 
the  latter,  and,  taking  a  seat, 
watched  the  game  of  pool  going 
on  with  considerable  interest,  and 
also  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  jargon  about  '  Bed  on 
white;  yellow's  your  player  in 
hand;'  'One  life  off  white,'  &c. 
After  being  a  looker-on  for  some 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
to  become  a  player.  What  a  free- 
and-easy,  dating  sort  of  a  thing, 
becoming  the  cloth  he  wore,  it 
would  be  to  play  at  billiards  and 
smoke  a  cigar  at  the  same  time ! 
Should  he  perform  this  spirited 
feat  ?  Yes,  his  mind  was  made  up, 
and  he  took  a  cigar  from  a  waiter 
and  a  ball  for  the  new  pool,  just 
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commencing,  from  the  marker.  All 
the  skill  he  posseBsed  with  the 
cae  had  been  acquired  on  a  baga- 
telle-board at  home  in  exciting 
matches  with  his  sisters,  and  he 
was  anxious  for  laurels  gathered 
from  fresh  fields.  There  were 
serious  drawbacks  to  his  play, 
howcTcr,  in  the  present  instance, 
and  the  greatest  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  that  cigar.  It  was  always 
creating  a  sensation  by  dropping 
en  the  table,  or  sending  its  smoke 
into  his  eyes  just  as  he  was  aim- 
ing at  a  ball,  or  down  his  throat 
just  as  he  was  going  to  make  a 
remark,  or,  worst  of  all,  he  would 
sometimes  in  his  confusion,  and 
not  much  to  its  abatement  either, 
put  the  wrong  end  into  his  mouth. 
At  last,  by  way  of  a  change,  it 
fell  under,  inst^  of  on  the  table, 
and  rolled  away,  greatly  to  his 
reliel  This  did  not  lead,  how- 
eyer,  to  any  great  improyement 
in  his  play,  and  each  of  his  strokes 
was  generally  followed  by  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  marker  that 
'  there  was  another  life  off  yaller.' 
Acting  steadily  on  this  principle, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  final 
announcement  from  the  marker 
that  *  yaller  was  dead '  put  a  stop 
to  the  erratic  wanderings  of  that 
ball  about  the  table,  and  Yerisopht 
subsided  into  the  more  suitable 
but  less  prominent  part  of  a 
looker-on  —  not  before,  though, 
he  had  made  an  enemy  for  life 
of  Captain  Spott-Browne,  the  great 
pool-player  of  the  regiment,  whom 
he  had  '  sold '  twice  by  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  game. 
'  Of  course  Hooky  Wilder  had 
been  present  all  through  the 
game,  assisting  Yerisopht  with 
such  sound  and  practical  pieces 
of  adyice  as  'Chalk  the  handle 
and  hit  hard,  old  fellow' — ^"Hole 
the  red  and  swallow  your  cue;' 
but,  curiously  enough,  without 
any  yery  brilliant  results.  That 
volatile  young  officer,  as  soon  as 


the  pool  was  concluded,  proposed 
an  adjournment  of  such  as  desired 
it  to  the  *  Symposium.' 

'  Will  you  come,  Boomershine  V' 
he  asked. 

'  I  should  be  yery  happy,  but  I 
don't  know  what  a  '' symposium '^ 
is.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  one  can't  kick 
up  much  row  in  the  anteroom, 
for  the  old  hands  and  fellows 
playing  cards  don't  like  it,  so 
we've  got  hold  of  a  spare  quarter, 
and  have  shoved  a  piano  into  it^ 
and  a  lot  of  sofas  and  arm-chairs; 
and  you  may  go  and  stand  on 
your  head  and  yell  blue  murder 
for  an  hour  if  you  like,  with  na 
one  to  interfere  with  you.' 

These  two  advantages  were  not 
to  be  gainsaid,  and  as  Yerisopht 
followed  a  noisy  party  of  young- 
sters out  into  the  open  air  he 
seemed  to  be  practising  his  stepa 
for  the  first  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  '  Symposium  *  was,  as 
Wilder  had  said,  merely  an  un- 
occupied quarter  fitted  up  as  a 
lounging-room,  where  the  younger 
and  more  boisterous  spirits  of  the 
regiment  could  disport  themselves 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  unchecked 
by  older  hands  and  cooler  heads. 

The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  the  wildest 
revelry,  which,  as  Hooky  Wilder 
was  a  sort  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, was  only  to  be  expected. 

'Now,  then,  gentlemen,'  said 
Hooky,  'the  entertainments  will 
commence  with  an  overture  by  the 
entire  band.  Can  you  play  the 
scuttleoon,  Boomershine  ?' 

'  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
one ;  and,  indeed * 

'  Oh,  well,  it's  very  easy;  you'll 
soon  pick  it  up,'  said  Wilder^ 
handing  the  coal-scuttle  to  Yeri- 
sopht. '  You  just  turn  the  beggar 
up  and  welt  him  with  the  poker 
at  intervals.  Now  then.  Buffer,, 
you  play  the  tongbona     Capital 
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tongbone  player/  whiflpered  Wilder 
to  Yerifiopht,  las  he  handed  Ba£fer 
the  pair  of  tongs ;  *  performs  with 
great  expression^  especially  when 
he  jams  his  knuckles  in  his  instru- 
ment.' 

The  remaining  instroments  of 
the  orchestra  consisted  of  the 
piano,  a  banjo,  a  set  of  bones,  and 
an  empty  Bass's  pale-ale  bottle, 
which  Wilder  called  a  Bassoon, 
and  was  played  on  the  objects 
nearest  to  the  performer's  hand. 

After  Wilder,  as  leader,  had 
requested  Yerisopht  to  giye  them 
a  key-note  by  striking  q  flat  on 
the  Bcnttleoon,  he  gaye  the  signal 
to  conmience,  and  the  OTertnre 
was  rattled  throngh  with  great 
spirit.  As  to  Yerisopht,  he  per- 
formed his  part  so  well  as  to  lead, 
by  -aniversal  acclamation,  to  the 
distinction  of  being  crowned  with 
his  own  instrument. 

Yocal  music,  combined  with 
liquid  refreshment,  was  now  the 
order  of  the  evening,  and  Yeri- 
sopht was  soon  called  upon  for  a 
song.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  company,  he  required  no 
pressing  whateyer;  but  of  course 
they  did  not  know  that  he  was 
primed  to  the  yery  throat  with 
'  Let  me  like  a  Soldier  fall,'  and 
had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 
awaiting  an  opportunity  .to  let  it 
off. 

Taking  up  his  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  he  quavered 
forth,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
a  slight  thickness  of  speech,  the 
song  he  had  so  often  practised  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  for  the 
future  delectation  of  his  brother 
officers,  and  that  they  appreciated 
his  efforts  was  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  they  held  their  sides 
and  crammed  their  handkerchiefs 
into  their  mouths.  These  mani- 
festations of  delight,  however  flat- 
tering they  might  have  been  to  the 


vocalist,  were  utterly  lost  on  Yeri- 
sopht, whose  eyes  were  turned  feel- 
ingly up  to  the  ceiling  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  performance  to 
ike  finale,  which,  as  it  should  have 
been^  was  the  most  thrilling  part. 
With  his  left  hand  on  the  spot 
where  a  rather  hazy  knowledge 
of  anatomy  led  him  to  believe  his 
heart  lay,  and  his  right  pointing 
upwards  (as  enjoined  by  both 
Fanny  and  Garry),  he  sang  the  last 
verse,  and  as  the  concluding 
words,  '  then  like  a  s-o-o-oldier 
fall,'  escaped  his  lips,  a  so&r 
cushion  skimmed  across  the  room, 
and,  cutting  his  legs  clean  from 
under  him,  made  him  suit  his 
action  to  his  words  in  the  most 
natural  way  possible,  amidst  the 
deafening  plaudits  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

Yerisopht  recovered  his  per- 
pendicular, and  tried  to  look 
dignified;  but  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  stand  on  your  dignity  when 
you  can't  stand  on  your  legs ;  and 
there  was,  in  truth,  but  little  dig- 
nity about  the  proceeding  as  he 
sank  to  the  sofa  smiling  inanely. 

An  hour  or  so  afterwards  Men- 
tor looked  down  from  his  cage  in 
speechless  wonder  at  a  sad  sight. 
Not  a  precept  did  he  utter,  not 
a  moral  sentiment  escaped  his 
beak;  but,  with  his  head  very 
much  on  one  side,  he  gazed 
blankly  down  on  a  laughing  group 
of  subalterns  round  a  limp  figure 
which  at  one  moment  was  pug- 
nacious and  offering  to  fight  the 
assembly  collectively,  the  next 
friendly  and  shaking  hands  all 
round,  then  sentimental  and 
easily  moved  to  tears,  then  merry 
and  laughing  wildly,  and,  finally, 
sleepy,  in  which  stage  it  was 
tucked  comfortably  in  bed  and  left. 

Mentor  shook  his  head  sadly, 

and  croaked  out,  'Evil  com ' 

Here  he  sank  off  into  a  doze. 


(Tale  eorUinued,) 
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THBEE  years  ago,  while  yon 
were  '  happen '  at  the  Derby, 
I  wafl  wandering  among  a  mass  of 
mountains  of  which  everybody 
knows  the  names,  bnt  which  few, 
eyen  of  professed  monntaineen, 
haTOTisited. 

'  Ingleborongh,  Whemside,  Fan- 
y-gant' — ^we'ye  aJl  learnt  them  in 
our  geographies,  and  most  of  ns 
hare  seen  them  on  the  map ;  but 
for  most  of  ns  that  is  all.  Per- 
haps, we're  heard  that  Malham 
CoTc^  ont  of  which  the  Aire  runs, 
is  worth  seeing,  and  Malham  Tarn 
likewise ;  and  that  Qordale  (dose 
by  Malham)  is  tmly,  as  Murray 
calls  it, '  a  magnificent  gorge,  with 
cliff-sides  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  high.'  But  we  generally 
forget  places  that  are  not  tourist- 
haunted,  and  (if  we  go  northward) 
hurry  on  to  the  Lakes.  Walter 
White  ought  to  teach  us  better: 
in  his  'Month  in  Yorkshire'  he 
regrets  that '  so  many  tourists  on 
their  way  to  the  Lakes  dash  past, 
unmindful  of  scenery  which,  in  its 
way,  surpasses  anything  to  be  seen 
between  '  Windermere  and  Bassen- 
thwaite.' 

If  you  don't  beliere  Walter,  per- 
haps Wordsworth,  who  rayes  about 

*  Gordale  chasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 
Where  the  young  lions  couch,* 

will  have  influence  enough  to 
make  you  get  out  some  time  at 
Bell  Busk  Station,  between  Skipton 
and  Settle,  and  walk  oyer  to  Mal- 
ham and  see  for  yourself. 

I'll  tell  you  how  to  manage. 
Go  by  the  Midland:  it  is  the 
quickest  trayelling  (third  class) 
that  I  know.  I  didn't  leaye  Lon- 
don the  other  day  till  close  upon 
mid-day,  and  I  was  at  Settle  before 
soyen.  It's  as  good  as  the  Great 
Western  Express.  It  is  express, 
and  it's  third  class,  my  boy.  Why, 


when  you  think  of  it»  that's  one 
of  the  greatest  social  reyolutions. 
How  different  things  were  on  this 
yery  railway  not  many  years  ago. 
How  often  I'ye  crawled  miseraUy 
along  in  the  open  'tubs'  into 
which  they  used  to  pack  their 
third-class  passengers.  I  shall 
neyer  forget  once,  between  Ghester- 
field  and  Derby.  We  had  had  a 
long  day  across  moor  and  riyer. 
Starting  from  Hopedale,  near 
Castleton,  in  the  High  Peak,  we 
came  down  by  Eyam  (where  the 
plague  raged,  and  whose  parson 
preached  on  a  rook,  for  fear  any 
of  his  flock  might  bring  infection 
into  the  church).  Then  we  crossed 
Abney  Moor,  and  somehow,  ford- 
ing the  Berwent  twice,  and  walk- 
ing as  you  can  walk  in  mountain 
air,  on  a  gleamy  day  at  Whit- 
suntide, we  got  to  Ghesterfieldf 
had  high  tea  with  the  curate, 
and  caught  a  quick  train,  with 
some  open  thirds  hooked  on,  to 
get  to  Derby.  Before  long  it  be- 
gan to  rain;  we  had  one  umbrella 
among  three;  we  gaye  it  to  a  poor 
girl  who  had  nothing  but  a  yery 
light  shawl  to  shelter  two  babies 
with.  So  you  may  imagine  how 
we  felt,  and  with  what  rage  we 
watched  a  coup6  which  fi&oetl  us, 
and  the  sole  occupant  of  which — 
an  old  fellow,  wrapped  in  some 
sort  of  fur — seemed  amusing  him- 
self with  our  plight  Of  course 
we  set  him  down  as  a  director, 
and  determined  that  if  eyer  we 
got  the  reins,  directors  should 
haye  a  little  experience  of  '  tubs ' 
on  wet  days,  by  way  of  teaching 
them  consideration  for  others. 
The  eyil  was  that  we  couldn't  stop 
and  get  inside ;  and  we  were  wet 
through  before  the  train  halted. 
Howeyer,  all  that  is  changed, 
thanks  to  '  the  people's  William,' 
who  enunciated,  and  the  directors 
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who  at  last  recognised,  the  grand 
irath  that  it's  the  cheap  fietres  which 
pay.  Thanks  to  them,  I  had  a 
eomfortable  broad  seat,  mighty  ciyil 
porters  and  guards,  and  such  a 
quick  journey  that  we  had  got 
from  St.  Pancras  to  Lnton  in  forty 
minates.    • 

Bo  you  know  the  line  ?  I  can't 
BBj  the  country  is  beautiful.  It's 
not  so  ugly  as  the  Great  Western 
About  Bidcot,  for  most  of  it  is 
richly  wooded;  but  it  is  wearily 
lofeL*  I  didn't  know  there  was 
£0  much  flat  country  in  England. 
Tunnels  there  are  plenty  of;  they 
almost  seem  to  be  more  numerous 
ia  the  Midlands  than  in  the  North. 
Low  hill-ranges  tempt  the  en- 
gineer ;  besides,  as  they  are  ranges, 
he  must  go  through  somehow. 
Oar  northern  mountain-^roujM 
force  him  to  turn  and  twist  his 
line  and  follow  the  valleys,  because 
if  he  bored  through  one  hill  he'd 
'happen'  come  out  oyer  against 
another.  Besides  noticing  the 
fine  trees,  and  the  tunnels,  and  the 
heavy  old  straggling  churches  (like 
liuton),  I  noticed  the  Northunp- 
tonshire  iron-earth  works,  begin- 
ning about  Wellingborough.  This 
iron-earth,  richer  than  many  kinds 
of  iron-stone,  used  to  be  all  sent 
(it  is  not  so  many  years  since  it 
b^gan  to  be  worked  at  all)  to 
SU^ordshire.  Now,  it  seems,  they 
bring  the  coal  to  the  iron;  and 
great  blast-furnaces  were  roaring 
away  two  years  ago  at  Finedon 
and  elsewhere,  and  more  would 
have  been  rocuring  by  now  had 
iron  kept  up  to  anything  like  its 
then  price. 

If  you  go  that  road,  be  sure  to 
notice  Kettering  Church.  Try  to 
catch  it  at  the  angle,  and  then  the 
lovely  proportions  of  tower  and 
Bpire  will  be  something  for  you  to 
think  of  till  you  get  up  among 
the  £q11s.  All  the  Northampton- 
ahire  churches  are  beautiful  Some 
bishop  of  Lincoln  'restored'  them 


and  those  of  South  Lincolnshire. 
I  suppose  he  died  (as  well  he 
might)  before  he  had  got  farther 
through  that  vast  diocese,  which 
used  to  stretch  right  away  from 
below  Oxford  to  the  Wash  and  the 
Humber.  Mr.  Buskin  would  be 
offended  at  the  gasometer  which 
fills  up  the  foreground  between 
railway  and  church.  In  a  model 
state  they  would,  no  doubt,  suc- 
ceed in  making  gasometers  and 
everything  else  harmonise  with 
churches  and  castles;  but  we 
are  a  long  way  off  from  being  a 
model  state.  Nevertheless  we  do 
try  here  and  there ;  the  vast  Mid- 
land Station  at  St  Pancras,  for 
instance,  is  '  pure  Medieval,'  and 
Ind  and  Coope's  barrels  may  be 
looked  at  through  windows  &r 
more  'correct'  than  any  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament 

Now  we  are  dashing  along  the 
Soar  valley ;  we  have  passed  Lei- 
cester, where  the  crowd  at  the 
station  looks  sickly  and  stimted. 
How  small  Mount  Sorrel  and  the 
Chamwood  Forest  hills  look  to  a 
man  who  lives  on  the  skirts  of 
Ingleborough  1  Tet  the  Mount 
Sorrel  granite  (or  syenite,  which 
would  be  granite  if  it  had  felspar 
in  it)  built  London  Bridge,  and  is 
used  for  the  '  pitching '  of  miles 
of  London  streets,  and  the  whole 
district  is  what,  rightly  or  wronly, 
they  call  'igneous' — a  curious 
instance  of  late  upheaval,  which 
has  twisted  and  knocked  about 
the  Ashby  Coal-field  in  a  strange 
way.  Trent,  and  the  line  thence 
to  Claycross,  are  new  to  me.  I 
gain  a  good  many  miles,  but  I 
lose  the  lovely  country  so  well 
known  about  Belper.  Chester- 
field, with  its  queer  corkscrew 
spire,  is  an  old  friend;  but  oh! 
how  much  grimier  it  looks  since 
this  vast  development  of  in- 
dustry. I  put  down  in  my  note- 
book, 'Claycross  smoky,  Cbester- 
ficld  smokier,  Sheffield  smokiest' 
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One  blessed  thing  for  these  North- 
Midland  towns  is,  that  they  haye 
soenery  close  by  them  which 
nothing  can  spoil.  Hfdlamshire, 
by  Sheffield^  for  instaiioe,  is  as 
wild  as  yon  oonld  wish.  From 
Stanedge  Pole  to  Hathersedge 
(where  Little  John  lies  in  a 
seren-feet-long  graye),  oyer  the 
millstone  grit,  is,  to  my  mind, 
better  (it  is  &r  freer  and  fresher) 
than  any  of  '  the  Derbyshire 
conntry/  with  its  flat  grass  moors, 
and  glens  with  walls  of  white 
limestone.  But  Sheffield  needs 
such  a  bzeathing-plaoe,  for  it  must 
be  a  dreary  hole  to  live  in. 
liceds,  too,  is  smoky;  the  banks 
of  its  railway-cuttings  are  mangy ; 
and  eyen  Eirkstall  Abbey  has 
got  black;  but  the  riyer,  here 
and  there,  is  beautiful,  and  is 
made  the  most  of,  I  am  glad 
to  see,  by  boating  parties.  We 
don't  pass  Bradford;  but  we  see 
its  filthy  dye-stained 'beck.'  When 
shall  we  cease  to  let  our  riyers  be 
polluted?  Some  folks  think  no 
one  suffers  but  the  anglers  and 
the  eaters  of  trout  and  salmon. 
Had  they  liyed,  as  I  haye,  in  a 
big  Yorkshire  yillage  during  a 
long  drought,  when  beer  was  lite- 
rally no  dearer  than  drinking- 
water,  they  would  think  otherwise. 
At  Shipley  we  get  rid  for  good 
and  all  of  brick,  which  I  hate  for 
towns,  though  I  own  it  looks  well 
enough  for  nice  warm  Queen  Anne 
country-houses.  At  Saltaire  the 
riyer  comes  out.  Tou  know  Sal- 
taire? All  out  of  alpaca,  A 
whole  town  grown  up  from  one 
firm's  factories.  On  one  side  of 
the  rail  are  the  mills,  on  the  other 
rises  the  town,  with  church, 
schools,  institution,  market  — I 
don't  know  what  besides ;  and  all 
looking  so  solid  and  so  clean — 
something  to  make  one  feel  happy 
in  this  time  of  trades'  unions 
and  loclt-outs — a  teetotal  place, 
though  many  of  the  inhabitants. 


not  being  abstainers,  walk  across 
the  frontier  for  their  beer.  Bing- 
ley  is  a  queer-looking  place — 
such  a  contrast  between  the  gr^ 
church  and  quiet  churchyard 
(quiet,  but  for  the  trains  that 
rush  close  by  it)  and  the  busy 
mill  -  town.  Eeighley  (Eeithley, 
they  call  it)  is  all  modem, 
and  dusty,  and  smoky;  and 
then  bogin  the  big  fells  —  so 
strange  the  great  mills  look  here 
and  &ere  among  them — and  by 
the  time  you  stop  at  Bell  Busk 
you  will  haye  either  begun  to  feel 
like  a  north-countryman — ^your 
heart  leaping  and  your  eye  kin- 
dling—or you'll  be  shiyering  (like 
the  trip-folks  in  the  carriage  with 
me)  and  crying  out  how  much 
colder  it  is  than  London.  My 
fellow-trayellers  (they  turned  a 
lot  of  them  in  upon  us  at  Skipton) 
were  Londoners  and  Kentish  folk, 
nayyies  with  wiyes  and  babies. 
They'd  been  working  a  long  time 
on  fJie  Settle  and  Carlisle  Bailway, 
and  ran  up  to  town  by  the  excur- 
sion. To  the  women  j(  had  been 
a  weariness  and  a  disappointment 
— ^' Dragging  children  about,  yon 
know;  I'd  rather  stay  at  home, 
much.'  The  men  seemed  weary 
too — London  was  not  what  it  used 
to  bo  so  much  pulled  down.  But 
they'd  come  back  with  grand  new 
neckties  and  mufflers,  the  gipey 
blood,  which  was  strong  in  some 
of  them,  showing  itself  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Alto- 
gether the  men,  undersized  and 
'knowing,'  looked  much  more 
like  dog-fanciers  than  nayyies.  I 
regret  to  say  that  they  had  be- 
guiled the  journey  with  strong 
waters — ^not  too  much;  none  of 
them  was  the  least  bit  off  his  head. 
But  when  a  party  of  four  haye 
drained  a  whole  bottle  of  rum, 
besides  '  goes '  from  the  women's 
baskets,  and  are  yet  sober,  you 
think  what  heads  they  must  haye. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  children 
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oome  in  for  some  of  the  drink, 
not  only  dilnted,  in  the  form  of 
mother's  milk — ^in  which,  alas! 
they  all  get  it — ^bnt  raw.  '  Te'U 
be  takkin'  away's  breath,  I  reckon/ 
said  a  stont  Yorkshire  woman,  as 
a  little  creature  of  three  was  in- 
cited to  'take  a  poll';  bnt  her 
appeal  was  of  no  nse:  'it  was 
good  for  the  child  against  the 
night  cold/ 

Well,  rye  got  yon  (vmx  Midland) 
up  to  Bell  Busk,  and  now  Til  jnst 
indicate  a  route  which,  while  it 
only  stops  you  three  days,  giyes 
scenery  which  will  match  any  in 
or  out  of  England. 

If  you  get  in  too  late  for  a  walk, 
best  keep  in  your  carriage  to  Settle, 
where,  at  the  Golden  Lion,  you 
will  fare  well  and  cheaply,  and 
where  a  cliff,  Gastleber,  three 
hundred  feet  high,  gives  you  a 
good  idea  of  'The  great  Craven 
Fault,'  that  dislocation  in  this 
backbone  of  England  which  causes 
so  much  fine  scenery  hereabouts. 
While  breakfEist  is  getting  ready 
go  and  look  at  Giggleswick;  it 
has  a  fine  church  and  an  ebbing 
and  flowing  well  (our  forefiEktheis 
used  to  think  a  deiJ  about  them ; 
Drayton  celebrates  this  in  his 
'  Polyolbion,'  and  Cotton,  in  his 
'  Wonders  of  the  Peak,'  tells  of  a 
similar  one  near  Buxton).  Arch- 
deacon Paley's  father  was  master 
of  its  grammar  school  for.  nearly 
scTenty  years.  And,  having  break- 
&sted,  you  may  either  mount  the 
hill  and  steer  due  east  on  Malham, 
passing  a  Boman  camp  on  your 
way,  or  you  may  follow  up  the 
valley  as  fieur  as  Stainforth,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  two  pretty  water- 
falls, and  then  turn  eastward. 
Either  way  you  get  to  Malham, 
to  which,  I  should  advise,  walk 
direct  from  Bell  Busk  Station  (it  is 
only  three  miles),leaving  Settle  and 
Giggleswick  to  take  their  chance, 
if  you  come  in,  Le.,  with  good 
weather  and  in  anything  like  time. 


Now  I'm  not  going  to  describe 
Malham ;  of  course  youll  have  a 
guide-book.  At  last,  thanks  to 
Murray  and  Black,  we  have  for 
most  parts  of  England  what  people 
used  to  look  for  only  abroad  or  in 
Wales  or  Scotland.  My  business 
is  simply  to  try  to  stop  you  on 
your  northward  rush,  and  make 
you  see  a  bit  of  England  on  your 
way.  If  you  care  for  churches^ 
see  Eirkby  Malham  (you  pass  it 
from  the  railway),  and  notice  how 
every  column  has  its  niche,  though 
the  saints  which  stood  in  them 
have  long  gone  the  way  of  sainta 
in  general.  Then  turn  into  Gor- 
dale — ^•a  cave  with  the  roof  off,* 
the  rocky  walls  of  which  overhang 
in  a  fearful  manner.  That  arch 
through  which  the  water  pours 
was  miEtde  by  a  great  thunderstorm 
in  1730;  before  that  time  the 
stream  fell  over  the  top  of  the 
chasm.  Tou  can  climb  up  the  left 
side  of  the  scaur  (you  must  often 
have  noticed  that  you  can  get  up 
where  it  would  puzzle  you  to  get 
down),  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
path  to  Malham  Cove,  where  I 
promise  you'll  go  into  raptures, 
if  ever  you  did,  as  you  look  down 
on  an  amphitheatre  of  rock  three 
hundred  feet  below  you,  and  see 
the  Aire,  ready  made,  rushing  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffo.  The 
tarn  is  higher  up;  its  overflow 
runs  down  one  of  the  'swaUows,*^ 
so  common  here,  as  in  most  lime- 
stone countries,  and  reappears 
some  miles  below.  People  used 
to  say.the  Aire  rises  in  the  tarn, 
but  a  practical  man  once  emptied 
in  a  lot  of  chaff,  and  so  proved 
that  what  is  fed  from  this  lovely 
little  lake  is  only  a  tributary. 
Stay  as  long  as  you  can  about 
Malham  (Maum,  they  call  it),  till 
you  feel  sure  you'll  not  forget  any 
of  it — cove,  or  tarn,  or  scaur;  for 
a  place  better  worth  keeping  in 
memory  youll  never  see.  Don't 
trust  to  buying  a  photograph  and 
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hurrying  on;  they  can't  photo- 
.graph  snch  plaoes:  'the  hanrest 
of  a  quiet  eye/  too,  is  worth  all 
the  pictoroB  the  sun  ever  drew. 
Make  your  brain  your  '  negative/ 
4ind  don't  go  on  till  you  are  able 
to  shut  your  eyes  and  see  it  all 
before  you. 

Then,  haying  lunched,  with  a 
£Ood  heart  and  a  true  compass 
make  direct  for  Clapham.  You'll 
have  to  cross  Bibblesdale  some- 
where; and  youll  haye  glorious 
views  of  Ingleborough  and  Fen-y- 
gant  (on  the  south  slope  note  the 
huge  barrow  called  '  The  Giant's 
Grave').  Whemside,  Great  and 
Little,  are  on  the  other  side  of 
Wharfdale;  you  will  have  seen 
them  well  while  you  were  up 
above  Malham  Cove;  but  there's 
another  Whemside — ^the  real  one, 
hidden  from  you  just  now  by 
Ingleborough,  running  between  the 
two,  the  Greta,  which  contains  (as 
we  shall  see)  Southey's  famous 
Chapel-le-Dale. 

At  Olapham  your  business  is 
with  the  cave.  The  very  sign  of 
the  inn,  the  Bull  and  Cave,  re- 
minds you  of  this.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  a 
small  hole  eighty  yards  long,  with 
low  stalactite-hung  roof;  the  pre- 
sent splendid  cave  was  foimd  by 
breaking  through  the  party-wall  of 
stalagmite.  Inside,  all  the  incrus- 
tations are  glittering  white ;  they 
get  brown  wherever  (as  in  the  old 
cave)  the  moisture  dries  off  them. 
If  instead  of  two  or  three  candles 
you  could  have  a  score,  and  a  few 
Landfuls  of  Bengal  fire  at  inter- 
Tals,  you  might  get  up  a  rare  fairy 
£oene.  Why  not  ?  Why  not  trips 
to  Clapham  Gave  and  regular  il- 
luminations? I  fear  the  answer 
must  be  that  you  can't  trust  the 
Average  Briton;  hell  never  rest 
till  he  breaks  off  a  stalactite  to 
carry  away  as  a  memento.  Is  it 
the  same  feeling  which  makes 
people  buy  inches   of    the    rope 


that  hanged  some  celebrated  mup- 
derer,  and  tear  down  piecemeal 
the  thorn-bush  near  which  the 
poor  girl  fell  whom  Pook  was  said 
to  have  murdered?  Anyhow  it 
is  a  mistake;  a  stalactite,  beau- 
tiful in  its  place,  is  in  diftylight 
nothing  but  a  stick  of  dirty  spar. 
Just  as  with  fairy-money,  what 
was  so  bright  down  below  looks 
dull  and  worthless  above  ground. 
I'm  sorry  the  Briton  is  the  same 
all  Britain  over.  In  Cheddar, 
where  old  Mr.  Cox  struck  into 
a  splendid  cave  rich  with  stalac- 
tite trappings,  he  used  to  show 
where  one  pendent  crystal  had 
been  broken  off  '  by  a  Bridgwater 
lawyer;  but  it  ruined  him,  did 
that;  we  made  him  pay  for  it' 
Probably  Mr.  Cox  exaggerated;  I 
think  he  drew  the  long  bow  about 
the  time  his  stalactites  took  mak- 
ing (he  quoted  Dr.  Buokland,  who 
was  often  at  that  comer  of  the 
Mendip,  among  the  bone-caves, 
more  interesting  to  him  than 
stalactite  palaces).  Certainly  th^ 
grow  very  fast  in  all  these  Ingle- 
borough caves ;  and,  if  my  memory 
serves,  the  Derbyshire  birdsnests 
and  other '  petrifactions '  are  ready 
within  a  year.  But  grow  they 
fast  or  slow,  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
sight-seer  should  take  an  insane 
pleasure  in  knocking  them  ofll 
I  don't  think  it  is  the  poor  man 
more  than  the  rich.  'liyadestdies 
pour  cela/  said  a  careless  honne, 
when  mamma  complained  that  the 
children's  heads  were  getting  in- 
habited ;  and  there  are  heads  for 
that  kind  of  stupid  mischief 
quite  apart  from  the  accident 
whether  the  wearer  of  the  head 
is  rich  or  poor.* 
Mr.  Farrer,  who   has  done  a 

•  The  Celt  is  as  bad.  The  Irish  Ar- 
chaological  Society  complains  londly  of 
the  destruction  at  Glendalough.  But 
there  the  bits  of  St.  Kerin's  gra^e  are 
taken  as  relics :  kept  in  the  pocket,  they 
cure  rheumatism,  as  sacrament-money 
used  to  in  Staffordshire. 
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great  deal  towards  exploring  this 
caye — actnally  swam  across  a  sub- 
terranean lake,  which,  at  a  lower 
leyel,  stretches  farther  into  the 
bowels  of  the  monntain — ^is  yery 
long-snffering.  He  used  to  let 
people  picnic  in  his  groonds  close 
by  the  caye;  but  picnickers  will 
leaye  paper,  and  broken  bottles, 
and  other  signs  of  their  presence. 
How  would  they  like  people  to 
throw  a  lot  of  such  rubbish  into 
their  gardens?  Perhaps,  some 
day,  he  may  let  some  institute  of 
yery  good  young  men  try  their 
hands  at  a  oaye-illumination.  If 
so,  I  should  like  to  haye  notice ; 
it  would  be  worth  a  trip  into 
Yorkshire  to  see  those  pillars,  and 
pendants,  and  encrusted  walls 
lighted  up  like  a  ballroom. 

There  are  plenty  more  cayes; 
those  that  are  not  locked  up  haye 
lost  most  of  their  portable  stalac- 
tites. Probably  before  you'ye 
done  with  the  big  caye  it  will 
be  eyening;  and  you  can  either 
rest  at  Olapham,  or,  if  train  suits, 
push  on  to  Ingleton — a  quaint, 
little  grey  yillage  lying  in  a  gorge 
at  the  foot  of  its  namesake  moun- 
tain. 

I  say,  stay  at  Clapham ;  you'll 
haye  had  quite  enough  for  one 
day.  And  next  morning  walk 
across  the  mountain;  you  ought 
to  go  up  one  of  these  great  fells ; 
and  Ingleborough,  'with  its  flat 
capping  of  millstone  grit,  lying  on 
a  yast  tabular  surface  of  time- 
worn  limestone  rocks,  these  being 
in  their  turn  supported  by  huge 
clifb  of  massiye  and  slaty  Silurian 
strata'  (Phillips),  is  the  most 
tempting.  It  looks  like  a  huge 
sugar-loaf  with  the  top  sliced  off, 
and  the  wrapping  of  blue  paper 
partly  cut  away.  Such  a  yiew 
youll  haye  from  the  top  of  it  All 
Grayen  on  one  side,  all  Lonsdale 
on  the  other ;  the  coast  from  Lan- 
caster to  Fumess;  the  Lake  hills 
item  Coniston  to  Garter  Fell.  I'ye 


been  up  £Eir  higher  hills  (Ingle* 
borough  is  2361  feet),  but  I  know 
of  no  finer  yiew. 

On  the  other  side  of  Ingle- 
borough you  get  into  Ohapel-le- 
Dale ;  strike  high  up  to  the  Dale- 
head  so  as  to  see  Weathercote, 
the  best  of  another  group  of  cayes, 
notable  for  haying  a  waterfall 
inside  it.  The  caye  is  not  large — 
sixty  yards  long,  and  the  sun  shines 
in;  and  if  you  get  there  at  the 
proper  time  (which  I  did  not), 
there  will  be  a  rainbow  on  tho^ 
spray. 

Lunch  at  the  Grearstones  inn 
(ger,  bird  of  prey),  and  then  walk 
down  the  loyely  dale  to  its- 
'  chapel,'  of  which  says  Southey, 
in  his  'Doctor,'  'it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Doctor  Daniel  Doy& 
and  his  progenitors  —  all  Doyes 
and  Daniels  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession from  time  inmiemorial.' 
If  you  don't  know  Southey's 
'Doctor,'  perhaps  you  will  thank 
me  for  haying  introduced  you 
to  it.  Whether  or  not,  you 
can't  help  liking  Ghapel-le-Dale, 
Tired  of  cayes  and  'pots'  (the 
deep  round  pools  at  the  base 
of  what  in  winter  are  roaring 
waterfalls),  you  can  rest  hero 
amid  a  scene  '  in  that  state  of  half 
cultiyation  which  giyes  a  human 
character  to  solitude,  lying  on 
churchyard  turf  as  soft  and  fine- 
as  that  of  the  neighbouring  hills,' 
till  you  get  as  fond  of  the  place- 
as  Southey  himself. 

And  then — well,  if  you'ye  not 
much  time,  or  if  the  English  spirit 
of '  moye  on '  is  upon  you,  you  had 
better  get  on  to  Eirkby  Lonsdale. 
See  Easgill  on  your  way;  there 
are  seyeral  tracks  to  it  out  of 
Chapel-le-Dale.  It  is  not  far.  If 
you  are  a  mountaineer,  you  know 
how  closely  »  lot  of  yalleys  often 
draw  together  at  their  heads, 
like  fingers  meeting  at  the  palm. 
Easgill,  not  so  grand  as  Malham, 
is  still  a  fine  wild  gorge,  with. 
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CAYBB,  and  '  pots/  and  eyer-chang- 
ing  rook  soenery.  Ton'll  bo  able 
to  Boe  it  and  get  into  Eirkby 
that  nigbt,  and  next  morning  see 
the  grand  Tiew  (which  Tomer 
has  put  into  his  'Liber')  from 
the  'brow'  and  terrace  aboye 
the  Lnne^  and  also  the  glorious 
old  bridge  seyenty-fiye  feet  aboye 
the  water,  standing  so  proudly  on 
its  rock  pedestals,  while  the  water 
swirls  along  on  one  side,  and  on 
the*  other,  nnder  beetling  rocks, 
setties  into  a  yery  deep  pooL 
Walk,  if  you  can,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  riyer;  you  neyer 
saw  a  loyeller  mixture  of  wood  and 
water  and  rock,  I'm  sure.  Eirkby 
is  a  quaint  little  town  with  no- 
ticeable church,  but  with  nothing 
else  about  it  except  a  beery  sleepi- 
ness, which  wakes  up  on  fair-days. 
It  is  a  hard  place  to  get  out  of, 
being  equally  distant  from  its  own 
and  from  Barbon  stations,  to  nei- 
ther of  which  is  there  any  'bus. 
A  'bus  runs  to  Arkholme,  which 
will  perhaps  be  your  best  station 
if  you  are  bound  for  the  Lakes. 

I^e  supposed  you  to  be  in  a 
hurry;  if  not,  and,  aboye  all,  if 
you'ye  come  out  a-Maying,  stay  a 
day  either  in  Ghapel-le-Dale,  or 
somewhere  thereabouts,  and  see 
a  sbeep-counting.  Once  in  a  life- 
time eyerybody  ought  to  get  a 
taste  of  the  country  in  spring; 
those  who  (like  most  Londoners) 
only  know  it  in  autumn,  don't  half 
know  what  it  is.  The  year  I  write 
about.  May  was  trying ;  but  far  less 
80  up  there  than  (to  judge  by  the 
papers)  it  was  in  town.  Still  things 
were  backward ;  '  the  leafy  month 
of  June '  had  begun,  but  the  syca- 
more was  the  only  tree  fally  out  yet. 
Howeyer,  I  got,  as  I  will  tell  you, 
a  yery  pleasant  Derby  day  on  the 
Fells,  realising  the  dictum  of  a 
farmer  friend,  who  liyed  eleyen 
years  up  among  them :  '  it's  grand 
liying  up  there  in  summer  time ; 
ay,  and  in  autumn,  too,  when  't 


frosts  come  in,  you  see  the  ragg 
(mist)  down  all  oyer  below  so 
thick  as  if  you  could  walk  upon 
it,  and  up  where  you  are  the  sun 
is  shining  beautifuL'  It  was  grand 
up  there  that  day.  We  went  oy«r 
Gasterton  Fell;  you'ye  heard  of 
Casterton  school  for  clergyman's 
daughters  ?  They  are  low  church 
with  a  yengeance  up  there;  in- 
stead of  singing  '  profane  songs  * 
and  drawing-room  ditties,  the  girls 
learn  (or  learned,  for  I  speak  of 
ten  years  ago)  parodies  of  the 
same ;  so  that  '  She's  all  my  fancj 
painted  her '  was  applied  in  a  way 
which,  to  me,  seems  mere  blas- 
phemy. Surely,  there  are  hymn 
tunes  enough  without  going  to 
Moore's  melodies  and  Christie's 
minstrels;  and  eyen  if,  on  Bow- 
land  Hill's  principle,  you  must 
take  the  tunes,  you  surely  need  not 
parody  the  words.  It  is  just  as  if 
you  wanted  the  girls  to  be  au  fait 
at  it  all,  and  yet  didn't  exactly  like 
teaching  them.  Fancy  the  feel- 
ings of  a  girl  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  singing  one  of  those  awftil 
parodies  (I  can  call  them  nothing 
else),  and  then  suddenly  heard  the 
'profJEuie'  original  But  I  hope 
they'ye  giyen  up  that  kind  of 
thing  now  at  Casterton. 

We  wind  up  by  the  beck-side, 
and  I  soon  make  a  halt  at  a  mosefy 
stone,  out  of  which  grows  an  elder- 
bush,  that  I  may  haye  a  good  look 
at  the  glorious  golden  and  golden- 
brown  oaks  wi&  which  the  slope 
is  dotted:  you  know  the  two 
tints,  each  so  distinct  from  eyery 
other  tree,  of  the  budding  oak? 
The  ground  is  so  thick  with  blue- 
bells that  you  haye  to  look  yery 
closely  to  see  the  young  curled 
bracken  and  feathering  lady-fern 
which  by-and-by  will  coyer  the 
brae.  The  beck  you  can  trace  by 
the  pebbles  and  boulders  which  lie 
on  both  sides  of  the  continuous 
little  island  in  its  midst.  Is  the 
island  more  blue  or  green  as  you 
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look  down  on  it  ?  Blue  has  it,  de- 
spite the  well-marked  tufts  of  wild 
cherry  and  alder.  Mr.  Buskin,  yon 
know,  reminds  ns  what  a  mistake 
it  is  to  talk  of  fields  as  necessarily 
green;  several  within  sight  are 
golden-yellow,  and  one  is  white 
with  starwort  and  kexes.  Oyer 
the  beck  the  scanr  rises  steeply, 
coTered  with  wood  of  all  sorts, 
each  a  different  shade  of  green 
— ^a  wood  that  shelters  the  oak 
and  beech-ferns,  not  a  frond  of 
which  grows  on  this  side;  while 
the  parsley-fern,  abundant  here, 
seems  neyer  to  haye  crossed  the 
yalley.  Aboye  the  wood  the  green 
fell-side  slopes  np.  Those  stone 
wallsmark  the  allotmentsof 'rnonn- 
tain'  belongingtothedi£ferent£eunns 
down  in  the  village.  As  yon  climb, 
the  fell-side  gets  greyer,  with  big 
brown  patches  marking  where,  in 
antnmn,  will  be  the  glory  of  the 
purple  heather.  That  is  the  one 
thing  we  miss  in  spring-time ;  but 
we  can't  have  everything,  and  at 
no  other  time  do  light  and  shadow 
chase  one  another  so  cheerily  over 
the  fell-tops,  where  there  is  no 
more  heather,  but  grey  slate  crop- 
ping ont  amid  the  pale  grass. 

But  we  must  go  on;  looking 
round  every  now  and  then  to  catch 
on  one  side  a  fresh  turn  of  the 
glen,  with  some  new  clump  of 
sycamore  in  full  leaf,  or  dark 
spruce  or  tasselled  Lurch,  or  a 
black  yew  or  budding  oak,  or 
scarcely-budding  ash  or  thorn,  or 
rowan,  or  wild  cherry  loaded  with 
white  blossom,  or  the  peculiar 
tender  green  of  the  beech ;  or,  on 
the  other  side,  to  look  abrcMad  over 
the  great  Lune  valley,  sweeping 
Away  to  Morecambe  Sands.  The 
beck  is  always  changing;  now 
narrowing  between  rocky  walls, 
below  which  there  will  be  one  of 
the '  pots '  aforesaid ;  now  broaden- 
ing out  between  slopes,  of  which 
one  is  rich  with  wood,  while  the 
other  stretches  in  a  succession  of 


sunny  meadows  up  to  the  fell- 
top. 

Gasterton  Fell  is  bad  walking 
for  Londoners;  tussochs,  with 
bog  between  them,  keep  you  at 
work  as  if  you  were  a  bogtrotter ; 
but,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
botanical  zeal,  you'll  be  repaid  for 
wet  feet  and  half-sprained  ankles 
by  finding — ^what  you  never  saw, 
unless  you've  been  on  the  fells  in 
spring — the  mealy-leaved  prim- 
rose (^Primula  farinosa).  I  felt 
quite  the  old  thrill  go  through  me 
when  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
looking,  with  its  tuft  of  mauve 
blossoms,  like  the  great-grand- 
mother of  all  auriculas.  I  love  it 
better  than  its  sister  the  Alpine 
primrose ;  though  I  don't  love  the 
blue-bell  so  much  as  the  darling 
little  gentian  of  the  glacier-side. 

Here  is  a  mountain  farm — the 
calves  so  tame  that  they  nm  up 
for  dinner  to  the  kitchen-door, 
and  are  soon  wagging  their  tails 
like  suckiQg-lambs  while  the  good- 
wife  gives  them  their  whey. 

Up  again:  Easgill  looks  very 
far  below — just  a  black  hole  be- 
hind a  full-leaved  sycamore,  the 
last  of  a  mass  of  green,  and  grey, 
and  brown  trees.  We  see  the 
glen-head — just  such  a  steep  hill- 
side as  Cooper  painted  in  that 
year's  Academy;  Glen  Doran  he 
called  it,  for  Cooper  has  gone  north- 
ward, now  Scotland  is  so  fashion- 
able. 

Let  us  follow  up  this  tiny  beck. 
See  how  it  works  its  way,  now 
hidden  under  overlapping  edges 
ol  sedgy  grass,  now  widening  out 
and  makiQg  a  'beach'  of  tiny 
pebbles,  now  blocked  with  a  mass 
of  stone  which  forms  a  fall  with 
a  '  pot '  below  it.  All  the  geolo- 
gical incidents  of  the  big  torrent 
may  here  be  traced  in  miniature. 
Flowers?  Tes indeed;  butterwort; 
do  you  know  it? — you  may  guess 
it  by  its  look,  by  the  greasy  yellow 
of  its  half-unroUed  leaves.    I've 
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nerei  tried;  but  they  say  it  gets 
its  name  from  its  property  of 
thickening  milk,  for  which  (we 
are  told)  the  Laplanders  largely 
use  it  Primroses  (your  primroses, 
not  the  farinosod)  will  last  here 
within  an  inch  of  the  brown  water 
almost  till  primroses  come  again 
in  the  lowlands.  See,  you've  just 
disturbed  a  brace  of  gronse  which 
had  come  to  taste  the  peat-water ; 
and  here  at  yonr  feet  is  a  plover's 
nest — ^merely  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  mud,  as  if  the  bird  had  sat 
down  in  that  tassooh  of  mshes  and 
just  twisted  itself  round  half-a- 
dozen  times.  There  lie  the  eggs, 
beloved  of  epicures,  delicious  in 
aspic ;  four  of  them  set  crosswise, 
with  the  small  ends  together; 
and  there's  the  mother,  screaming 
'  tuit '  up  above,  to  try  and  draw 
you  away  iirom  her  treasures.  It 
is  a  bonnie  spot, — a  place  to  lunch 
in  (I  don't  mean  that  you  should 
eat  the  poor  plover's  eggs,  or  hunt 
too  narrowly  for  those  of  that 
curlew  which  wheels  by  every  now 
and  then  with  a  scream).  Luncheon 
is  appreciated,  you  may  be  sure. 
We,  whoare  sheep- t6nding,getwhat 
we  like  as  well  as  cm^hc— cold  bacon 
and  poached  eggs,  griddle-bread, 
coffee  (not  yet  cold),  nettle-beer 
for  those  who  like  it,  and  home- 
brewed, trying  to  heads  only  used 
to  Allsopp's  ale  and  Gladstone 
claret.  Of  course  there  is  no 
hunger  like  that  which  comes  on 
after  a  whole  morning  within 
doors— writing  in  a  stuffy  den 
miscalled  a  library,  or  examining 
some  threescore  children  in  a 
reeking  national  school.  That's 
when  you  feel  exhausted,  and  (if 
you  are  foolish)  go  in  for  a  pick- 
me-up,  which  you'll  soon  have  to 
double  if  it  is  to  do  you  any  good. 
On  the  fells  you  get  hungry,  not 
exhausted;  and  you  can  eat  what  at 
home  would  give  you  indigestion 
for  a  week.  You  pity  the  chaw- 
baoon?    My  good  fellow,  if  you 


had  every  day  for  a  fortnight  ns 
much  work  in  the  fresh  air  as  be 
gets,  you  could  chaw  bacon  too 
with  impunity.  Oar  lunch  seemed 
to  me  better  than  all  the  delicaciea 
that '  the  ladies '  ever  brought  out 
to  any  noble  sporting  party:  wo 
had  our  song,  too — ^a  real  old  West- 
moreland sheep-washing  song,  of 
which  the  burden 


*  Tarry  woo*,  aye  tarry  woo* : 
Lease  me  o*  my  tarry  woo*/ 

Then,  after  some  search,  and 
first  mounting  the  wrong  Tname- 
Ion,  and  finding  hills  a  little  higher 
aU  round  me,  I  at  last  got  on  the 
proper  point  for  seeing  the  Lake 
hills.  There  they  are,  with  the 
clouds  resting  on  them,  like  huge 
waves  which  have  verified  Vir- 
gil's hyperbole,  and  made  the 
stars  rorantia.  Take  your  eye  all 
round  from  this  huge  hog's  back 
with  the  very  steep  sides  jusi 
beyond  us — MiddletonFell,  I  be- 
lieve, on  over  the  sea  of  hiUs  by 
Low  Gill  and  Shap,  which  rise 
dark  out  of  the  light  mist  of  their 
valleys.  Then  you  touch  along  the 
Lake  hills  proper.  See,  those  are 
Langdale  Pikes,  where  the  gap  i» 
bitten  out;  that  peak  which  slopes  so 
sheer  down  on  one  sideisHelvellyn. 
You  must  fancy  the  rest  as  yon 
can  catch  them  amid  the  rollings 
cloud-wrack.  Westermost  of  all  is 
Goniston  '  Old  Man  ';  and  thence 
you  can  trace  the  long,  flat  coast- 
line to  Forness,  and  can  fancy 
you  see  the  smoke  of  Barrow 
(Mr.Bamsden's  Barrow — is  not  hi» 
praise  in  the  'Illustrated  News'? 
and  has  he  not  had  a  statue  set 
up  to  him  in  his  lifetime  ?)  Follow 
the  southern  bend  of  Moreoamba 
Bay,  and  you  see  Gamforih,  till 
lately  an  unknown  village,  now 
a  'centre'  of  almost  everything, 
since  it  got  those  huge  blast-fur- 
naces and  grew  rich  upon  heema- 
tite.  It  is  a  '  centre  of  railways/ 
among  other  things;  it  is  there> 
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that  the  Scotch  limited  mail  stops 
to  pick  up  the  letter-bags  of  the 
whole  country  ronnd. 

Yes;  that  bend  of  the  Lone 
leads  on  to  Lancaster;  you'd  see 
it  only  your  'wision/  like  Sam 
Weller's,  is  limited  to  straight 
lines.  The  Tatham  Fells  (as  they 
call  that  part  of  the  Pennine)  are 
Tery  fine  just  now ;  they  catch  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  look  so  rich  in 
colour  that  you  would  not  belieye 
in  them  in  a  picture,  despite  all 
that  our  modem  painters  have 
done  to  increase  our  faith  in  that 
way. 

And  now,  when  we've  well  en- 
joyed, our  view,  we  begin  sheep- 
counting.  The  dogs  do  most  of 
the  work;  a  look  is  enough  to 
send  them  up  to  the  top  of  the 
fell ;  and  they  know  what  they're 
sent  for,  and  do  it.  Of  course  they 
can't  do  CTerything.  The  young 
jEBtrmer  who  was  lionising  me  was 
not  satisfied  without  going  up  for 
himself  after '  Laddie '  had  brought 
the  main  body  down.  He  took  the 
dog  with  him,  and  left  me  to 
'  koindly  waatch  t'  shaip.'  What  I 
should  have  done  if  a  man  hadn't 
oome  by  with  another  dog,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  This  dog 
formed  the  sheep  into  a  semi- 
drole,  with  the  allotment  wall  for 
its  base,  and  kept  gravely  walking 
round  and  round  till '  Laddie '  and 
his  master  came  down  with  four 
more  lambs.  Then,  with  a  look 
which  said  '  I'll  do  as  much  for 
yon  another  time/  '  Laddie '  took 
his  place  as  guard,  and  dog  num- 
ber two  walked  ofL  The  sheep 
are  Scotch  or  Leicester,  crossed 
with  Teeswater;  but  they  have 
Lincolns  as  weU,  and  shortwools 
(Shropshire  and  Southdowns  too). 
But  the  Scotch  sheep  suit  the  land- 
scape best,  though  (poor  things) 
their  horns  are  sometimes  their 
ruin:  We  came  on  one  lying  on 
its  back,  stark  dead,  with  its  thin 
legs  stretched  skywards.    It  had 
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got  caught  in  heather-roots,  and 
had  died  of  hunger.  Its  lamb  was 
by  its  side;  happily  the  little 
thing  was  old  enough  to  begin  to 
eat  for  itself,  but  it  was  very  weak. 
Well,  our  work  is  soon  over,  and 
we  sit  down  to  watch  the  cloud- 
shadows  over  the  ever-changing 
fells,  and  to  look  over  the  broad 
Lune  valley,  glorious  in  the  af- 
ternoon sun.  Then  (said  my 
farmer  friend)  I  must  see  some 
more  irooAsn—JingU-pot,  *  a  bawl 
wi'  na  buttom  to  't;'  dry  now, 
but '  zumtimes  i'  winter  et  watter 
ud  cum  ovar  't  sides,  tons  an'  tons 
at  a  toime,an'  it  med  sica  maaize  ye 
cuddna  heer  yersel'  holla.'  Thence 
along  to  the  EasgUl  chasm,  whose 
grey  is  quite  warm  in  the  sunlight 
How  the  trees  grow  out  of  every 
cranny — rowan,  and  crab  with  rosy 
buds,  and  haasel.  Cheddar  is  loftier; 
but  EasgiU  is  very  beautiful — 
more  so  the  second  time  than  the 
first,  for  if  a  place  is  worth  seeing, 
it  always  grows  upon  yoxu  Here, 
where  a  tongue  of  land  runs  out 
between  the  beck  and  a  tributary, 
we  come  on  a  bit  which  Linnell 
would  delight  in.  The  tilted 
rocks  far  overhang  the  water,  and 
the  trees  quite  meet  beyond  them ; 
and  the  bed  is  full  of  big  boulders 
covered  with  long  black  moss,  and 
a  few  yards  up  are  mimic  water- 
falls :  altogether  s  place  where  you 
might  dream  all  day, 

'  As  idle  as  a  mossj  stone 
In  the  forest  depths  alone.' 

Alas,  some  who  were  here  had 
no  idea  of  being  so  romantic.  That 
broken  bottle  tells  of  the  British 
picnic — that  infallible  destroyer 
of  the  picturesque  and  vulgariser 
of  the  romantic.  If  you  want  a 
pleasant  day,  and  some  fun  or 
flirtation,  or  small-talk  and  bad 
puns,  or  (what  to  a  countryman 
is  often  a  great  boon)  a  few  hours' 
social  intercourse,  join  with  a  pic- 
nic, by  all  means;  but  if  you  have 
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to  see  for  the  first  time  a  bit  of 
grand  scenery  or  a  fine  old  min, 
esohew  the  company  of  ladies  in 
mnslin  or  Japanese  silk,  and  the 
punning  vicar,  and  the  fooetions 
curate,  and  the  yonng  man  who  is 
determined  to  be  boisteronsly  jolly, 
and  the  other  inevitables. 

Here  is  Job's  pot:  why  Job's 
nobody  can  tell.  Boggles  (bogies) 
lire  in  some  of  the  holes,  and  a 
giant  named  Yordas  haunted  one 
of  them;  but  why  the  man  of  Uz 
was  set  here  in  a  chasm,  which 
looks  just  like  a  small  Malham, 
has  passed  out  of  mind.  This 
chain  of '  forces'  (little  waterfalls) 
must  look  mighty  well  after  rain ; 
that  black  shiny  line  which  seams 
the  fell-side  the  whole  way  down, 
what  a  stream  must  pour  down  it 
in  winter! 

And  now  we  turn  homeward. 
I'm  glad  to  notice  a  little  furze 
(whin,  they  call  it) ;  it  is  rare,  and 
I  miss  it,  for  just  now  our  Cornish 
heaths  are  ablaze  with  it;  they 
have  broom  here  too,  but  only  in 
places.  One  more  fiJl,  where  the 
tilted  rock  forms  a  wall  across  the 
beck,  with  just  a  lip  in  it  to  let 
the  summer  overflow  out ;  then  a 
scramble  over  stone  walls— -beware 
of  big  loose  stones  at  top ;  along 
the  dry  beaches  at  the  beck-side. 
Why  don't  they  deepen  theohannel, 
and  throw  stones  up  into  an  em- 
bankment ?  Then  they  would  not 
lose  every  now  and  then  a  few 
square  yards  of  meadow.  What  a 
mixture  of  scents; — the  bluebell 
can  scarcely  conquer  the  wild- 
garlic,  whose  blossoms  make  the 
hill-side  white.  At  last  we  leave 
the  wilderness,  and  get  into  the 
rich  sweet  meadows,  through  which 
runs  our  homeward  track. 

And  so  I've  shown  you  what  a 
day  on  the  fells  is  like ;  and  how, 
if  next  Whitsuntide  is  tolerably 
genial,  you  may  leave  town  at 
mid-day  on  Saturday,  sleep  at 
Malham,  and  spend  Sunday  quietly 


there ;  see  the  tarn  and  cave,  and 
go  over  Ingleborough,  and  then 
have  your  day  on  the  fells  as 
I  had  mine,  lunching  on  the 
county  stone  where  Westmore- 
land, Lancashire,  and  Torkshire 
meet,  and  may  get  back  again  to 
work  on  Wednesday,  and  not  be 
more  out  of  pocket  than  if  you'd 
dropped  down  to  Gravesend  or 
Brighton.  The  difference  of  rail- 
way fare  will  be  more  than  made  up 
by  the  cheapness  of  living:  milk — 
such  milk,  too ! — ^twopence  a  quart; 
eggs,  seventeen  a  shilling.  You 
will  have  had  a  thorough  change 
and  your  fill  of  mountain  air ;  and 
you  will  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  right  when  I 
assert  that  that  meeting  of  the 
three  counties  contains  a  great 
deal  more  worth  seeing  than  places 
which  are  praised  and  talked  of 
ctd  nauseam.  You  may  have  fells, 
and  you  may  have  trees ;  but  here 
you  get  them  together.  Wildness 
and  richness,  combined  in  a  rare 
way,  mark  Lunedale  and  its  tribu- 
tary  valleys   as   something    mt 
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Well,  it  will  soon  be  three  years 
since  I  was  among  those  fells,  just 
where  the  three  counties  meet; 
and  the  hero  of  the  dales — ^"our 
Adam,'  as  the  old  women  up  in 
Dent  and  Barbon,  who  had  played 
with  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
at  his  father's  vicarage,  still  fondly 
call  him — is  dead;  so  I  may  just 
tell  you  briefly  how  I  got  across  to 
Dent  dale  (where  a  Sedgwick  still 
holds  the  vicarage),  and  saw  the 
quaint  village  which  the  memories 
of  the  old  Professor  have  made 
classic  ground. 

It  was  wet — when  wasn't  it  wet 
that  spring? — and  I'd  just  been 
saying  that  if  Ingleborough  meant 
the '  burgh '  of  the  Angles,  I  hoped 
those  friends  of  Mr.  Freeman  were 
provided  with  good  waterproof 
suits,  when  the  friend  with  whom 
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I  was  staying  challenged  me  to  go 
ont  and  see  Ingleton  Force. 

YouVe  no  idea  till  yon  try  how 
jolly  it  is  to  walk  to  your  water- 
fall through  showers  such  as  you 
can  clearly  see  the  cows  don't  like. 
If,  as  in  my  case,  a  neighbouring 
parson  has  brayed  rheumatism 
and  come  out  as  guide,  you  hare 
the  extra  satisfaction  of  enabling 
a  good  high  churchman  to  do 
what  certainly  deserres '  grace  of 
congruity.'  Then  the  scene  is  really 
grander  than  usual:  the  black 
rocksare  blacker ;  the  bit  of  moun- 
tain with  the  mist  crawling  about 
it,  which  you  can  just  see  through 
the  gap,  might  be  part  of  some 
floaring  Alp.  Best  of  all  is  the 
brown  water,  warm  eren  under 
euch  a  sky  by  contrast  with  the 
cold  grey  limestone.  Yeasty  is 
literally  true  of  the  foam  of  peat- 
water,  and  there  is  colour  enough. 
Indeed,  from  where  it  sucks  in  at 
the  maelstrom  aboye,  just  behind 
the  black  tooth  which  sticks  out 
in  the  yery  middle  of  the  grim  jaw, 
down  to  the  pool  where  it  is  lost 
below,  you  may  fancy  a  stream  of 
molten  agate.  Watch  it,  and  it 
seems  to  swell  out  towurds  you« 
while  the  din  rises  and  falls,  why 
I  know  not.  Certainly  the  pool  is 
fuller  than  when  we  first  b^;an  to 
look ;  that  little  mark  at  the  side 
was  clear  of  water  fiye  minutes 
ago.  No  wonder;  what  bit  of  sky 
we  can  see  looks  as  if  great 
rain  was  coming  down  up  aboye : 
60  we  had  better  say  good-bye  to 
what  some  people  call  hell's  pool. 
By-the-way,  a  pool,  or '  cauldron/ 
in  Dent  yale  is  credited  to  the 
same  place;  the  Norsemen— or 
whoeyer  the  dalesmen's  fore- 
elders  were — ^were  fonder  of  going 
to  hell  direct^  than  of  bringing  in 
beings  from  some  intermediate 
state;  no  kelpies  or  phoocas  for 
them. 

Back  through  a  wood  where  the 
lily  of  the  yalley  is  not  quite  out 


of  blossom,  and  where  you  can 
find  the  fly  orchis.  Then  oyer  a 
marsh  literally  lit  up  with  the 
pink  blossoms  of  the  bird's-eye 
primrose,  with  its  mealy  leayes, 
of  which  I  spoke  aboye.  I  don't 
want  you  to  'peep  and  bota- 
nise'  if  you  don't  like  it;  but 
I'm  sure  Wordsworth  himself 
couldn't  haye  resisted  HiBi  primula 
farinosa  if  he'd  seen  it  as  I  did 
this  spring  for  the  first  time.  Of 
such  common  things  as  herbparis, 
and  adoxa  and  butterwort«  I  say 
nothing;  but  to  a  Southron  the 
waterayens,  which  grows  eyery- 
where,  seems  better  than  many 
garden  plants. 

Another  'popular  error '  (thefirst 
being  that  you  should  not  yenture 
out  to  see  a  '  force,'  with  the  al- 
most certainty  of  a  wetting)  is  that 
it's  no  use  going  up  a  fell  unless 
you  can  count  on  a  wide  yiew. 
Why  isn't  a  narrower  yiew  eyery 
whit  as  interesting  for  a  change  ? 
When  we  went  up  Ingleton  we 
just  saw  the  sea  at  Morecambe. 
What  should  we  haye  gained  by 
seeing  miles  of  it  ?  It  looked  what 
I  suppose  is  meant  by  lurid;  so 
looked  all  the  fells  around.  The 
colour  was  taken  out  of  them  and 
replaced  by  a  strange,  weird,  trans- 
parent reddish-brown.  Somebody 
says  the  sky  of  Mars  is  of  that 
tint.  I  should  not  like  it  always, 
but  for  a  change  it  was  so  fine 
that  we  put  up  with  the  loss  of 
the  Lake  hills,  which  were  rather 
imagined  than  seen  on  theyerge 
of  our  limited  horizon.  Whem- 
side  seemed  close  to  us ;  we  could 
trace  the  route  of  the  Settle  and 
Carlisle  Bailway,  which  is  such 
hard  work  in  a  dreary  country 
so  dear  for  food  and  lodging,  that 
fiye  shillings  a  day  won't  keep 
men  at  work  on  it ;  they  come  for 
a  short  while  and  then  slope  off. 
We  saw  Pen-y-gant  and  all  the 
smaller  giants;  and  oyer  the  broad 
Lune  dale  to  the  south  the  long 
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range  of  the  Tatham  Fella  Btretched 
like  a  wall  What  more  oonld  we 
want  ?  Yes,  there  came  one  gleam 
which  gaTe  us  a  glimpse  of  Go- 
niston  Old  Man  and  (I  at  least  was 
willing  to  beliere)  of  half-a-dozen 
other  Lake  celebritieB. 

Bnt  we  are  at  Ingleton  Force,  or 
rather  botanising  near  it,  when 
the  day  clears  up,  and  '  what  do 
yon  say  to  passing  on  to  Dent? 
is  the  question.  '  Why  not?  Oar 
coats  will  dry  as  we  go.'  So  off 
we  go  np  a  vile  mountain  road, 
and  then  across  a  moor  until  we 
come  to  the  Professor's  Tillage. 
Sadly  changed  it  is  since  he  first 
opened  his  eyes  in  it  Then  many 
a  dalesman  owned  his  own  land, 
and  almost  all  had  lived  as 
'  statesmen '  on  the  same  spot  for 
centuries;  all  were  well  to  do, 
what  with  the  stocking  trade  (pe- 
culiar Norse  inyention  that  lock- 
stick — ^you  hare  it  in  Shetland 
and  you  have  it  in  Soilly),  and 
the  farming  and  the  coal  (little, 
but  Tery  good  and  free  from  sul- 
phur), which  was  carried  on 
mule-back  across  to  the  Kendal 
whitesmiths.  Now  almost  the 
whole  dale  has  been  bought  up 
by  Alderman  Wilson,  of  Umber- 
leigh,  by  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  whose 
daughter  Lord  Bective  married; 
and  I  beliere  the  buying-up  pro- 
cess still  goes  on  as  if  the  al- 
derman was  going  to  take  a  hint 
from  Jiiah  landlords.  The  fact  is, 
modem  inyentions  had  ruined  the 
'  statesmen.'  The  stockings,  which 
used  to  be  all  bought  up  for  the 
special  use  of  the  British  army, 
are  superseded  by  'Nottingham 
hose/  No;  I'm  wrong.  Bussians 
and  others,  who  know  what's 
good,  still  affect  theDent  make,  but 
somehowtheir  custom  isnotenough. 
The  small  owner  and  copyholder, 
on  whom  two  or  three  bad  seasons 
tell  heavily,  is  driven  to  the  wall 
in  the  competition  that  goes  on 
in  farming  as  in  other  things.  He 


has  to  sell  up ;  and  the  latest  aib*> 
thorities  tell  us  that  we  don't  get 
more  out  of  the  land  on  the  new 
plan  than  we  did  on  the  old. 
'  Faciunt  solitudinem  plaoem  appel- 
lant' is  Mr.  T.  Hughes's  pun ;  and 
at  Dent,  though  they've  not  yet 
rooted  out  the  inhabitants,  they 
have  diminished  them  greatly, 
and  have  got  rid  of  all  the  trees. 

Some  three  years  ago  Professor 
Sedgwick  wrote  a  little  book  on 
the  dialect,  manners,  <&c,  of  Dent, 
addressed  to  his  friends  and  fel- 
low-dalesmen. He  was  such  an 
enthusiastic  Tory  that  he  would 
have  had  lists  of  all  the  old  words 
and  phrases  drawn  up  and  regu- 
larly taught  in  the  national  schools* 
The  decay  of  Dent  he  deplores 
with  much  feeling.  He  also  de- 
plores the  loss  of  the  old  gal- 
leries— the  outside  galleries  which 
we  see  in  some  of  our  oldest  inns 
were  here  attached,  with  outside 
staircases,  to  every  house.  These 
were  the  salons  where  the  Dent 
women  met  for  talk  and  knitting. 
There  is  only  one  left  now  in  all 
Deni  In  fact,  where  you  are  to 
look  for  old  customs  I  hardly 
know. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  some 
anecdotes  of  Professor  Sedgwick — 
how  he  was  so  careless  of  his  ap- 
pearance that  a  lady,  staying  near 
Dent,  and  spying  him  busy  at  a 
stone-heap,  gave  him  haIf-4b-crown, 
saying,'Poor  old  man !  it  is  a  shame 
for  you  to  have  to  work  so  hard 
at  your  age;' and  how  amused  both 
were  when,  a  few  days  after,  the 
Professor,  in  all  the  glory  of  tights 
and  silk  stockings,  had  to  hand 
her  in  to  dinner.  But  space  fiedls. 
When  you're  up  there  go  and  see 
Dent,  and  catch  the  last  fading 
savour  of  an  old  Norse  village; 
and,  above  all,  inquire  for  the 
Professor's  'Memorials  of  Dent' 
You'll  then  see  tiiat  I've  not  led 
you  to  a  place  which  will  not 
repay  a  few  days'  careful  study. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVin. 
'do  tou  loys  him? 


WHEN  I  recoYered  my  senses, 
the  bedroom  window  had 
been  thrown  open,  my  hair  and 
forehead  were  wet  with  perfume, 
and  Parker  was  Yigoronsly  fanning 
me. 

'So  tiresome!'  I  heard  Juliet's 
Yoice  exchiim;  'and  when  Mrs. 
Power  was  getting  on  so  nicely, 
toa  What  can  have  caused  it? 
Are  yon  snre  she  slept  well  last 
night,  Parker?  and  did  she  take 
her  medicine  regularly  ?' 

'What  is  it  aU  about?  I  in- 
quired, shiYering  under  the  un- 
accustomed chill. 

'Oh I  nothing,  dear,  nothing!' 
replied  Juliet,  with  the  ready  de- 
ceit which  is  always  thought  justi- 
fiable in  the  case  of  an  invalid. 
'  fiow  do  you  feel  now,  Katie  ?' 

'I  am  all  right,'  I  said,  in  a 
weak,  bewildered  manner ;  '  but  I 
must  have  slept  very  late.  How 
high  the  sun  is !  and  why — ^why 
am  I  on  the  sofa  ?* 

'You  have  been  a  little  ill, 
dear.' 

'  A  Httle  iU!— a  Uttle  iU!'  I  re- 
peated vaguely.  But  here  my  eyes, 
roving  aimlessly  about  the  room, 
fell  upon  the  packet  of  opened 
letters  piled  upon  the  toilet-table. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  truth  had 
come  back  to  me.  I  groaned,  and 
turned  my  face  upon  the  sof^- 
cushions. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Katie? 
What  are  you  thinking  of?'  asked 
Juliet  anxiously. 

'Oh!  do  leave  me  alone  I'  I 
said.  'Deleave  me  by  myself!  I 
am  tired ;  I  wish  to  sleep.' 

Of  course  my  sister-in-law  had 


a  thousand  and  one  objections  to 
make  before  she  would  comply 
with  my  request  She  was  afraid 
I  should  faint  again,  or  fall  off 
the  Sofia,  or  want  th^igs  which  I 
could  not  procure  for  myselC  At 
any  rate,  she  begged  that  the  maid 
might  remain  within  call,  so  that 
I  might  summon  her  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

But  I  would  have  none  of  it  I 
steadily  refused  to  allow  either 
Juliet  or  Parker  to  be  witness  of 
the  way  in  which  I  fisMed  this 
mortal  agony. 

I  continued  to  reiterate  my  de^ 
sire  to  be  left  by  myself,  until  they 
attributed  my  obstinacy  to   the 
captiousness  attendant  on  conva- 
lescence, and  consented  to  humour 
it    After  arranging  my  cushions 
and  tucking  shawls  about  my  feet, 
the  door  closed  upon  them  and  I 
was  alone.    I  had  listened  for  the 
sharp  dick  that  should  herald  my 
freedom  of  action  feverishly,  and 
as  soon  as  it  fell  upon  my  ear  I 
threw  off  the  wraps  with  which 
my  kind  nurses  had  encumbered 
me,  tottered  from  the  sofia,  turned 
the  key  in  the  door,  and  sat  down 
again  with  the  letters  from  Ire- 
land in  my  lap,  and  my  head  in 
my  hands,  trying  to  realise  the  in- 
telligence   I    had   just  received. 
After  the  first  shock,  the  news, 
instead  of  weakening,  seemed  to 
strengthen  me.  My  hands  trembled, 
it  is  true,  and  my  senses  were  con- 
fused; but  as  I  sat  there  I  felt 
strong  enough  for  anything,  even 
to  rush  back  to  Dublin  and  tear 
my  darling  from  Lord  Eustace's 
sacrilegious  arms.     But  the  pri- 
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mary  object  I  had  in  Tiew  was  to 
collect  my  scattered  thoughts^  and 
try  to  nnravel  the  puzzle  so  sud- 
denly presented  to  me,  and  to 
think — think — think,  and  com- 
prehend what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen and  what  was  the  best  thing 
to  be  done. 

It  is  yery  difficult  to  write  down 
our  sensations  under  yarious  cir- 
cumstances in  black  and  whita 
It  is  like  attempting  to  describe 
the  perfume  of  a  rose ;  to  put  into 
hard  unfeeling  words  the  tints  of 
a  sunset  sky.  All  I  can  remember 
of  the  hour  I  allude  to  is  that  my 
paramount  feeling  was  one  of  dis- 
may that  my  own  child  was  so 
soon  to  be  my  ovm  no  longer.  Very 
few  people  can  realise  what  pa- 
rents feel  at  giving  up  the  creature 
ihey  have  brought  into  the  worlds 
and  looked  upon  throughout  its 
infancy,  and  childhood,  and  bud- 
ding youth  as  part  and  parcel  of 
tbemselyes,  to  the  care  and  domi- 
nion of  another.  It  is  hard  to 
resign  one's  son  to  another  woman 
— harder  still  to  deliyer  over  one's 
daughter  to  another  man.  Most 
parents  worthy  of  the  name  suifer 
slightly  at  such  a  crisis:  some 
suffer  very  deeply ;  and  I  thought, 
and  still  think  that  no  one  eyer 
suffered  more  under  it  than  I  did 
myself. 

To  give  up  my  May,  my  darling, 
who  had  been  my  sole  thought, 
and  eare,  and  happiness  for  six- 
teen years,  to  a  husband — ^to  re- 
sign all  future  claim  to  directing 
her  actions,  or  employing  her  time, 
or  occupying  her  attention — this, 
of  itself  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  be^  a  bittex* 
enough  trial  for  me  to  struggle 
against  Still  it  was  natural,  it 
was  but  what  I  had  expected  and 
regarded  as  a  certainty,  if  not  to 
occur  so  soon,  at  least  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yeara  This  disappoint- 
ment, then,  I  could  have  wrestled 
with  as  a  weakness  unworthy  of 


me,  and  orerthrown ;  but  the  other 
fact — the  fact  of  the  man  to  whom 
my  daughter  was  about  to  giye 
herself — was  utterly  beyond  the 
strength  of  my  nature  to  regard 
with  calnmess.  I  could  not  belicTe 
it  May  engaged  to,  and  about  to 
marry  Lord  Eustace  Annerley — 
Lord  Eustace,  who  but  twelvo 
months  back  was  so  earnestly  so- 
liciting me — me,  her  mother,  a 
woman  just  twice  her  age — to  be 
his  wife  instead ! 

It  was  monstrous — incredible — 
not  to  be  heard  of!  There  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  something  sa- 
crilegious and  revolting  in  the 
idea  that  the  lips  that  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  mother  should  re- 
peat the  same  words  to  the 
daughter — that  the  man  who  had 
spoken  of  being  a  father  to  my 
child  should  become  her  husband 
— that  I,  whom  he  had  implored 
to  be  his  wife,  should  sttfnd  to 
him  in  the  position  of  a  mother  1 

I  was  so  weak  stiU  that,  as  the 
thought  of  the  last  situation  rose 
to  my  mind,  all  its  ludicrous- 
ness  and  apparent  absurdity  tickled 
my  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  I 
actually  laughed  at  it;  but  the 
laughter  brought  tears,  and  to 
tears  succeeded  indignation,  so  that 
I  was  ready  to  rise  from  my  couch 
and  stamp]  about  the  room,  and 
declare  that  it  could  not  and  it 
should  not  be. 

What  had  I  done  that  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  should  dare  to 
insult  me  in  the  midst  of  my 
family?  In  what  way  had  I  so 
much  injui^  him  that  he  shou£l 
seek  to  revenge  himself  upon  me 
through  my  dearest  possession — 
the  x)erson  of  my  innocent  child  ? 
I  allowed  this  idea  to  surround 
and  absorb  me  until  I  had  worked 
myself  into  a  state  bordering  on 
frenzy,  and  every  circumstance  of 
the  case  became  altered  and  dis- 
torted in  my  jealous  eyes. 

Lord  Eustace  was   no    longer 
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merely  a  faithless  loyer  too  qnickly 
transferring  his  allegiance  from 
one  woman  to  another,  but  a  fiend 
in  the  shape  of  man  who  was  de- 
termined to  repay  me  for  the  dis- 
appointment I  had  unwillingly 
caused  him  by  patting  me  to 
shame  m  the  person  of  my 
daughter,  and  keeping  the  self- 
inflicted  wound  I  had  incurred  for 
her  sake  continually  open  and 
bleeding.  When  I  had  arrired  at 
this  pitch  of  reasoning  I  seemed 
to  hare  but  one  desire — ^to  get 
back  as  quickly  as  I  could  to 
Ireland,  and  open  my  darling's 
eyes  to  her  danger.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  May  then,  I  was 
thinking  of  myself.  It  was  mad 
jealousy,  that  my  child  should 
win  and  wear  the  loye  it  had  cost 
me  so  much  to  resign,  that  pos- 
sessed me.  May  Heaven  forgive 
me!  How  could  I  have  been 
jealous  of  my  May — Hugh's  sweet, 
last  legacy  to  me  ? 

Yet  here  I  feel  I  must  write 
down  the  truth,  whatever  it  may 
cost  me ;  else,  where  were  the  uae 
of  my  transcribing  my  sad  history 
at  all  ?  And,  looking  back  calmly 
and  dispassionately  on  the  events 
of  that  sad  time,  I  know  that  I 
was  less  anxious  for  my  daughter's 
welfare  than  for  the  satisfEustion 
of  my  own  feelings  of  disappoint- 
Qient  and  wounded  vanity.  I 
thought  and  said,  and  really  be- 
lieved (so  deceptive  is  our  human 
nature),  that  it  was  May's  happi- 
ness for  which  I  feared;  but  re- 
flection, and  self-examination,  and 
prayer  have  taught  me  that  in 
that — as  in  all  other  things — I 
have  been  lamentably  imperfdot. 
I  rang  my  bell  violently,  and 
desired  Parker  to  summon  Mrs. 
Delancey.  When  she  appeared  I 
told  her  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
at  once  to  quit  Hastings  and  re- 
turn to  Dublin.  Juliet  was  thun- 
derstruck. She  did  not  consider 
me  fit  to  undertake  the  journey, 


nor  could  she  see  the  necessity  for 
my  leaving  the  seaside  just  as  the 
fresh  salt  breezes  were  commencing 
to  have  some  effect  on  me — ^just, 
too,  as  May  was  at  liberty  to  join 
me  there. 

'You  will  undo  all  the  good 
of  the  last  month,  Katie,  if  you 
continue  obstinate,'  she  said  per- 
suasively. *  And  even  if  Frances 
does  delay  her  visit  here  for  a 
week  or  two  it  will  be  but  natural, 
you  know,  and  what  one  must 
expect  xmder  the  circumBtances. 
You  have  not  yet  told  me  what 
you  think  of  this  grand  engage- 
ment, but  you  are  very  much 
delighted — I  am  sure  of  that.' 

'Juliet,  it  is  because  of  this 
engagement  that  I  must  return  to 
Ctotian's  Cross.  I  must  see  May, 
and  sound  her  on  the  subject  of 
her  feelings.  How  can  I  tell  if 
she  is  mistaken  or  not?  A  girl 
of  sixteen  knows  nothing  about 
love,  yet  she  will  be  miserable 
without  it  I  cannot  rest  till  I 
have  seen  my  child  and  ascer- 
tained all  she  thinks  and  feels.' 

'But  she  will  come  to  you  if 
you  are  patient.' 

'I  cannot  be  patient  I  have 
waited  to  see  her  four  weeks  and 
more,  and  my  patience  is  ex- 
hausted. Juliet,  it  is  of  no  use 
combating  my  resolution.  I  have 
determined  to  go  back  to  Dublin, 
and  the  sooner  we  start  the  better. 
What  is  the  time?  How  soon 
can  we  go  ?  When  does  the  next 
train  leave  Hastings  ?' 

My  sister-in-law  found  it  impos- 
sible to  combat  my  resolution 
with  any  success,  and  as  my 
medical  attendant  considered  that 
to  thwart  would  be  productive 
of  worse  consequences  than  to 
indulge  me,  I  was  permitted  to 
have  my  own  way;  and  the  second 
evening  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letters  that  had  so  much  upset 
me  found  us  at  Holyhead  waiting 
to  cross   in  the   packet.     How 
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strange  it  seemed  to  me  that  each 
time  I  had  stepped  on  board  that 
steamer  it  had  been  with  the 
same  feelings  of  distrust  and  fear 
— ^with  the  same  wicked,  rebel- 
lious doubt  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  all  parties  concerned 
in  my  troublesome  existence  if  a 
great  storm  were  to  arise  in  the 
night  and  the  yessel  neyer  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore. 

Worn  out  with  the  &tigue  of  the 
return  journey,  which  had  been 
undertaken  with  scarcely  less 
weakness  than  it  had  been  at  first 
made,  I  slept  but  little  on  board 
the  packet,  and  looked  yery  unfit 
to  go  on  to  Dublin  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  no  persuasions  could  in- 
duce me  to  remain  and  rest  at 
Kingstown.  I  was  in  a  feyer  till  I 
had  clasped  May  in  my  arms  and 
ascertained  from  her  own  mouth 
whether  all  I  had  heard  was  truth 
or  a  horrible,  unholy  dream. 

I  lay  back  in  the  railway  car- 
riage, as  the  train  ran  swiftly  into 
the  Dublin  Station,  with  closed 
eyes  and  fingers  locked  in  pain, 
wearily  wondering  how  much  more 
of  my  poor  strength  it  would  re- 
quire to  get  me  aliye  to  G^tian's 
Cross,  I  was  so  thoroughly  ener- 
yated  by  trayelling.  The  morn- 
ing, though  in  June,  had  dawned 
dully  and  rather  chill,  and  I  had 
felt  the  difference  in  the  atmo- 
sphere keenly.  But  as  we  ar- 
riyed  in  Dublin  the  sun  broke 
out  bright  and  warm— a  happy 
omen  for  any  one  less  despondent 
than  I  was.  But  I  was  pondering 
only  upon  Lord  Eustace  Annerley 
and  his  last  interyiew  with  my- 
self. 

'  Look,  Katie,'  said  Juliet  cheer- 
fully, '  what  a  loyely  day  we  are 
going  to  haye.  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  you  to  go  to 
bed,  I  expect,  when  we  arrive  at 
Grentian's  Cross.  Here  is  the 
station.  Thank  Heayen  we  haye 
got  oyer  this  tedious  journey  so 


well.  And  there — ^yes,  actually, 
there  is  that  madcap  Frances 
waiting  on  the  platform  for  you. 
Why,  at  what  unearthly  hour  can 
the  child  haye  risen  to  be  here  in 
time?' 

At  this  intelligence  eyery  bitter 
thought  I  had  encouraged  was  lost 
in  the  oyerwhelming  tide  of  my 
maternal  loye.  I  rose  from  my 
seat — ^I  tottered  from  the  carriage 
as  soon  as  the  train  had  stopped — 
I  fell,  speechless  and  trembling 
with  excitement,  into  my  own 
child's  arms,  and  felt,  whilst  they 
remained  willing  to  enfold  me,  all 
the  rut  wa$  nothing.  Oh!  I  did 
loye  my  child,  heartily — fully — 
without  lack  or  reserye.  The  few 
ill  feelings  which  the  fact  of  her 
being  a  woman  like  myself,  and 
capable  of  winning  the  loye  which 
at  so  great  a  cost  I  had  relin- 
quished, had  excited,  died  in  a 
moment  and  for  eyer  as  I  gazed 
with  eyes  brinmiing  oyer  with 
tears  of  affection  in  her  sweet,  in- 
telligent, loying  face,  and  thanked 
God  who  had  giyen  me  such  a 
treasure.  Her  strong  young  arms 
squeezed  my  weaken^  frame  with 
an  energy  that  gaye  me  pain 
whilst  she  murmured  the  words, 
'Mothie,  dear!  dear  mothie!' 
again  and  again  into  my  delighted 
ears.  It  was  all  sunshine  then, 
both  within  and  without  The 
blue  June  heaven  was  not  less 
cloudy  than  my  satisfied  heart. 

'Whoeyer  expected  to  see  you 
at  the  station  1'  said  Aunt  Juliet, 
as  we  all  drove  away  together. 
May  occupying  the  front  seat  be- 
side me  with  her  arm  around  my 
waist,  devouring  me  every  moment 
with  kisses  fhat  poured  new  life 
into  my  veins  more  effectually 
than  a  dozen  tonics  could  have 
done. 

'Well!  I  hardly  expected  it 
myself,'  she  answered,  laughing; 
'  for  when  I  proposed  coming  last 
ziight,     grandmamma     decidedly 
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threw  cold  water  on  the  idea, 
though  I  meant  to  meet  yon  from 
the  moment  we  received  the  tele- 
gram to  say  dear  mothie  was  re- 
turning home.' 

'And  how  did  you  get  your 
grandmamma's  consent,  then,  my 
darling  ?'  I  inquired  fondly. 

'  I  neyer  got  it  at  all/  answered 
May.  '  I  took  French  leaye,  and 
came  of  my  own  accord.  The 
carriage  started  at  five  this  morn- 
ing, so  I  had  to  be  up  pretty 
early.  But  I  would  have  risen  at 
midnight  sooner  than  miss  the 
first  sight  of  my  own  sweet 
mother's  face!  I  wish  it  were 
less  thin  and  pale,  dear  mothie  1 
That  Hastings  can't  be  much  of  a 
place.  It  doesn't  seem  to  have 
done  yon  any  good  at  all.' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  has  i'  replied  Juliet 
quickly ;  '  you  mustn't  judge  your 
mother  by  what  you  see  to-day, 
Frances.  She  is  tired  out  with 
her  long  journey  and  her  anxiety 
to  see  you.  And  so  you  came  to 
meet  us  without  grandmamma's 
knowledge.  Upon  my  word,  young 
lady,  you  are  getting  on  I  I  don't 
think  your  mamma  or  I  would 
have  dared  take  such  a  liberty 
at  the  same  age — eh,  Katie  ?  Is  it 
on  the  score  of  this  grand  engage- 
ment that  you're  turned  your  own 
mistress,  Frances  ?' 

At  these  words  I  glanced  with 
painful  anxiety  at  my  darling.  I 
had  not  dared  to.  mention  her  en- 
gagement to  her.  I  had  almost 
dared  to  forget  it  in  the  joy  of 
meeting  her  again.  But  Juliefs 
allusion  recalled  the  bitter  truth 
to  me,  and  with  it  all  my  pain. 
I  expected  to  see  something  like 
confusion  on  my  young  daughter's 
face  at  the  first  introduction  of  so 
delicate  a  subject;  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  bright  triumphant 
blush,  which  made  her  look  glo- 
riously beautiful,  she  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
allusion.      On  the  contrary,  her 


answer,  though  delivered  saucily, 
was  almost  indifferent. 

'I  don't  see  what  my  engage- 
ment should  have  to  do  with  it. 
Aunt  Juliet;  nor  why  you  should 
jcall  it  "  grand." ' 

'  Don't  you  consider  it  so  ?' 

'By no  manner  of  means!  nor 
Lord  Eustace  either.' 

'  Oh,  Frances !  how  unromantic 
you  are !  I  expected  to  hear  you 
deliver  a  rhapsody  on  him  on  the 
very  first  opportunity.' 

'Oh!  you  must  look  to  dear 
mothie  for  that,'  cried  my  girl,  as 
she  turned  and  embraced  me 
anew.  '  She'll  rhapsodise  on  him 
by  the  hour  if  you'll  listen  to  her, 
won't  you,  darling?  I  confess 
I've  been  behaving  rather  well  to 
him  since  you've  been  away — re- 
markably well,  I  think  I  may  say, 
considering  all  things;  but  now 
you've  come  back  I  mean  to  return 
to  my  former  style  of  behaviour, 
and  leave  all  the  compliments  to 
you.  I  shan't  be  able  even  to 
look  at  anybody  but  yourself  for 
the  next  month,  mothie.  It  does 
seem  such  an  age  since  you  have 
been  away.' 

I  was  thankful  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject, and  let  my  child  wander  from 
her  train  of  thought  into  expres- 
sions of  delight  at  our  reunion. 
But  Mrs.  Delancey  was  too  curious 
not  to  pursue  it. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  off 
in  this  way,  Frances.  Don't  forget 
how  little  we  have  heard  of  this 
wonderful  engagement,  and  have 
pity  on  my  curiosity.  Is  he  very 
good-looking,  my  dear?' 

'  Ask  mothie,'  returned  the  girl, 
with  a  laugh ;  '  J  don't  think  him 
so.' 

*  But  you're  very  fond  of  him, 
I  suppose  ?' 

'  Not  half  so  fond  as  I  am  of 
her: 

'You  shouldn't  say  that,  my 
May,'  I  remonstrated,  in  a  low, 
weak  voice. 
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'Bnt  it'B  true,  darling!  and 
yon  know  it  is.  How  cotUd  I  like 
anybody  as  well  as  I  do  you  ?' 

'A  husband  should  come  first 
of  all/  remarked  her  aunt 

'Oh,  bother  husbands!'  cried 
my  child  quickly,  and  she  did 
blush  this  time.  'For  heayen's 
sake  don't  begin  to  talk  of  them, 
Aunt  Juliet !' 

'  Why,  my  dear !  has  there  been 
no  mention  of  the  subject  yet 
then?  Haye  not  grandmamma 
and  Lord  Eustace  said  anything 
about  the  wedding-day  ?' 

I  felt  my  breath  come  shorter 
as  I  waited  for  May's  reply.  She 
grew  confused,  and  looked  down, 
and  began  to  plait  the  fringe  of 
my  trayelling  shawl. 

'They  may  haye,'  she  said 
eyasiyely. 

'  Oh,  you  rogue !  you  know  they 
haye !' 

'Well!  grandnnmma  did  say 
something  about  the  end  of  next 
month,  but  iTwas  not  going  to 
agree  to  anything  till  mother  came 
and  said  it  was  all  right.' 

And  my  girl  glanced  shyly  in 
my  face  as  she  concluded,  as  if  to 
guess  my  sentiments  before  I  ut- 
tered them.  The  end  of  next 
month!  One  month — and  then 
the  commencement  of  my  deso- 
lation.  I  could  not  contemplate 
or  realise  it.  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
shuddered. 

'Mothie  is  ill!'  cried  May  in 
alarm^ 

'  It  is  only  fiitigue — the  shaking 
of  the  railway,'  said  Juliet,  as  she 
searched  in  her  bag  for  perfume 
and  a  fan.  I  lay  still  and  let 
them  minister  to  me.  I  could  not 
haye  spoken  at  that  moment  to 
saye  my  life.  I  hardly  spoke 
again  until  we  reached  Ctotian's 
Cross. 

I  don't  think  Lady  Power  was 
oyer  pleased  at  my  unexpected 
return,  but  it  was  not  a  time  to 
express  displeasure.  Whether  with 


my  will,  or  against  it,  I  was  cod- 
yeyed  to  my  bedchamber  as  soon 
as  I  arriyed,  in  order  that  I  might 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  my 
journey. 

Best !  I  felt  as  if  there  was  no* 
more  rest  in  this  world  for  me. 
May  was  kneeling  beside  my  sofa,, 
with  her  fresh,  cool  young  cheek 
laid  against  my  heated  counte- 
nance. I  knew  I  ought  not  to 
enter  on  exciting  topics,  but  I 
could  not  help  it,  and  as  soon  a& 
we  were  alone  I  began. 

'May!  my  own  darling!  tell 
me  the  truth,  the  very,  very  truth  t 
Do  you  love  him  f 

I  had  seized  her  fiace  between 
my  hands,  and  was  gazing  into 
her  eyes,  down  to  her  yery  soul. 
She  could  not  turn  away — she 
could  not  deceiye  me.  She  red- 
dened up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
but  no  glow  of  loye  came  into 
those  clear,  grey,  beautiful  orbs. 

'  Well !  of  course  I  do,  mothie 
— at  least,  I  suppose  I  do.' 

'But  to  "suppose"  won't  do, 
my  own  child.  You  must  be  sure, 
quite  sure,  or  you  will  be  miserable 
for  lifei  You  don't  know  what 
an  important  step  marriage  is.' 

'  How  can  I  be  quite  sure  when 
I'ye  neyer  had  a  loyer  before?  I 
like  him  yery  well.  I  like  him 
awfully,  mothie.  By-the-way,  he 
gaye  me  such  a  loyely  locket  yes- 
terday, with  ndy  monogram  on  it 
in  emeralds  and  opals.  Opals  are 
unlucky,  aren't  they,  dear  T 

*  Heayen  forbid !'  I  said,  with  a 
shudder.  'But  neyer  mind  the 
locket  now.  May.  Tell  me  how 
you  came  to  loye  Lord  Eustace  so 
quickly.  When  did  you  find  ii 
out?' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  engaged  to  him  a  bit,  only 
grandmamma  made  such  a  fnsa 
about  it ;  and  really  their  place  in 
Wicklow  is  loyely,  mother.  Such 
a  park,  I  forget  how  many  acres, 
but  it's  enormous ;  and  the  house 
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is  yery  respectable — at  least  it  will 
be  when  he's  had  it  properly  done 
up.  I  mean  to  live  at  Gentian's 
Gross,  thongh,  when  it's  mine.' 

'  You'll  haye  to  liye  where  your 
husband  chooses,  my  child/  I  said 
mournfully. 

'Well,  then,  I'll  make  him 
choose  Gentian's  Cross,  for  it  will 
be  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
He's  going  to  send  an  Arab  oyer 
for  me  to  ride  next  week.  The 
best  thing  he  does  is  riding. 
Mothie,  you'll  be  quite  astonished 
to  see  how  I  prance  up  and  down 
the  p^k !  I  think  I  like  horses 
better  than  anything  in  the  world 
— except  you,  my  sweet,  sweet  old 
darling !'  With  another  shower  of 
kisses. 

'  But  I  want  to  hear  about  Lord 
Eustace,  May,'  I  said,  with  an 
eflbrt,  'and  you  run  off  upon 
horses.' 

'Well,  they're  much  the  nicer 
of  the  two,'  laughed  May. 

'  My  child !  you  will  make  me 
wretched  if  you  talk  like  that.  It's 
not  right,  dear:  you  should  not 
jest  on  so  serious  a  subject.' 

'I  wasn't  jesting.  It's  truth. 
Eustace  is  yery  nice,  of  course, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  he 
pays  me — ohi  w^  compliments, 
mothie,  I  scream  sometimes  to 
hear  them ! — ^but  I  do  loye  riding ! 
— it's  the  joUiest  thing  on  earth  1' 

'May!  May!'  I  cried  again, 
'  tell  me  the  truth.  '  Do  you  lovt 
Lord  Eustace  Aimerley  ?'  « 

My  earnestness  startled  her; 
the  tears  in  my  eyes  frightened 
her:  she  became  sober  in  a 
moment 

'  Now,  darling  old  mum !  don't 
alarm  yourself,  and  I'll  be  serious. 
Yes,  I  do  I — so  there  I  I'ye  quite 
altered  my  opinion  of  him  since 
we  were  in  Brussels.  I  think  I 
was  a  little  jealous  in  those  days, 
darling,  because  he  always  stuck 
so  close  to  you,  and  you  seemed 
to    think   him  such  a   paragon. 


But  now  I  see  that  he's  an 
awfully  handsome  man,  and  a 
great  fayourite  in  society;  and 
though  we  don't  lay  any  stress 
upon  titles,  mother — we're  not 
quite  so  snobbish  as  that,  are  we  ? 
— ^yet  it's  nicer,  you  know,  to  be 
Lady  So-and-so,  than  plain  Mrs. ; 
at  least  I  £Gmcy  you  will  like 
it  for  me.  And  then,  marrying  a 
man  as  well-off  as  Lord  Eustace 
will  enable  me  to  be  with  you, 
and  haye  you  with  me  as  much  as 
eyer  I  choose :  and  I  belieye  that 
was  the  chief  thing  that  made  me 
like  him.  For  I  told  him  I  would 
never  leaye  you;  and  he  said  at 
once,  of  course  I  shouldn't,  and 
we  would  all  liye  together.  So 
that's  settied;  and  I'll  be  your 
spoilt  baby  to  my  life's  end,  dar- 
ing, and  take  such  care  of  you 
that  you  shall  neyer  fall  sick 
again,  or  haye  any  bother  what- 
eyer !  Say  it's  aice,  dear  mothie  I 
and  that  you're  yery  glad  of  it; 
and  then — and  theDHMuJl  want 
nothing  more  in  this  world  to 
complete  my  happiness  1' 

She  threw  her  dear  arms  round 
me  as  she  spoke;  her  tears  were 
on  my  cheek,  her  sweet  face  hidden 
against  my  own. 

What  could  I  do  but  press  her 
closely  to  me,  and  pray  God  her 
future  might  proye  happy  ? 

How  could  I  find  time  to  groan 
in  my  inner  spirit  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  seemed  to  haye  for- 
gotten the  past,  when  he  had  laid 
his  present  as  a  free-will  offering 
at  the  feet  of  my  own  child,  and 
she  appeared  so  willing  to  accept 
it? 

Only — eyen  as  I  blessed  her — 
my  heart  sank  beneath  the  fatal 
knowledge,  tJuit  the  did  not  love 
him  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WHAT   DID  IT   ALL  POETKND  ? 

This  conTiction  gained  sncli 
p  round  from  subBequent  conversa- 
tions I  held  with  mj  child  during 
that  day,  that  when  the  evening 
came  I  felt  I  could  contain 
myself  no  longer,  and  bogged 
a  private  interview  with  Lady 
Power.  I  felt  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bedroom,  and,  as  I  understood 
afterwards,  my  mother-in-law  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  my  sum- 
moning her  there.  But  after  a 
slight  delay  she  entered  statelily, 
and  drew  a  chair  with  ceremonious 
politeness  to  the  side  of  my  sofa. 

'Lady  Power,'  I  commenced, 
nervously  (I  had  never  quite  got 
over  my  first  impressions  of  Hugh's 
mother),  '  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  troubling  you  to  come  up- 
stairs; but  I  want  so  much  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  engagement 
of  dear  May's.  It  is  so  sudden — so 
unexpected — and  I  have  heard  so 
little ;  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand my  anxiety  on  the  subject' 

'  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give 
you  any  information  you  wish  for, 
Katharine ;  but  as  for  your  feeling 
anxious,  there  is  not  the  least 
necessity  for  that.  I  think  you 
might  trust  me  to  look  after  our 
dear  Frances's  welfftre  in  all 
things.' 

'Oh, I  am  sure  of  that— quite 
sure !-— only  I  am  her  mother,  you 
see,  and  of  course ' 

'  She  is  my  Tieiress  /'  interrupted 
Lady  Power  grandly;  'and  it  is 
incumbent  on  me,  above  all  other 
people,  to  watch  most  carefully 
over  her  interests  and  my  own. 
The  honour  of  my  late  husband's 
family  is  bound  up  in  the  career 
of  that  child !' 

'  Do  you  consider  this  marriage 
with  Lord  Eustace  Annerley  will 
be  for  her  good?'  I  demanded, 
anxiously. 


'  In  what  way,  Katharine  T 
'In  every  way.  I  know  it  is 
an  advantageous  match,  in  point 
of  position  and  advancement;  but 
I  have  been  questioning  May 
closely  to-day,  and  I  cannot  think, 
from  her  answers,  that  she  really 
loves  him.' 

'I  think  you  were  wrong  to 
question  her  on  such  a  subject.    It 

was  indelicate — ^unnecessary * 

'Unnecessary!  Oh,  Lady  Power! 
how  can  the  child  be  happy  if  she 
does  not  love  her  husband?' 

'  She  will  regard  him  quite  as 
much  as  can  be  required,  you  may 
rest  assured  of  that  Frances  is 
too  young  yet  to  be  able  to  ana- 
lyse her  feelings.  I  should  be 
surprised  if  she  did  so.  All  that 
is  necessary  will  come  by-and-by.' 
'  But  supposing  it  never  comes  ?' 
I  suggested  eagerly. 

'  Are  you  questioning  the  advan- 
tages of  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Eustace,'  demanded  Lady  Power, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  'when  it 
will  be  the  grandest  match  of  the 
season  ?  He,  heir  to  an  earldom, 
and  the  possessor  of  some  of  the 
best  estates  in  Ireland ;  and  she, 
coining  into  the  finest  income 
in  the  country  1  Why,  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  What  on 
earth  could  you  desire  more  ?' 

'  There  is  twenty-two  years'  dif- 
ference between  their  ages,'  I  said 
mournfully. 

'What  of  that?  Frances,  it  is 
true,  is  very  young:  but  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  is  in  the  prime 
of  life ;  and  if  a  man  of  his  stand- 
ing and  position  chooses  to  honour 
BO  young  a  lady  with  his  preference, 
no  reasonable  person  will  be  found 
to  raise  an  objection  to  the  mar- 
riage. I  consider  that  Frances, 
notwithstanding  her  beauty  and 
her  expectations,  is  a  very  lucky 
girl — an  uncommonly  lucky  girl — 
and  so  does  everybody  in  and 
about  Dublin ;  I  can  tell  you  that 
She  is  the  envy  of  every  dSbutante 
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of  the  season,  and  the  maryel  of 
their  mothers.' 

'  But  supposing  May  neyer  loves 
him/  I  repeated ;  *  what  will  she 
do  then?  How  will  houses,  and 
horses,  and  parks  make  up  to  her 
for  the  greatest  want  a  woman  can 
feel — ^the  lack  of  affection  ?' 

'Why  should  you  doubt  that 
she  will  loye  him,  Katharine?' 
demanded  my  mother-in-law 
sharply. 

*I  don't  know;  I  cannot  tell: 
only  I  love  her  so  much  myself — 
and  I  cannot  help  being  afraid.' 

'  This  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  I  eyer  experienced  in  my 
life,'  returned  Lady  Power.  '  Tou 
— ^who  were  really  nobody  your- 
self, and  did  not  bring  sixpence  to 
your  husband — to  cayil  at  a  mar- 
riage for  your  daughter  that  a 
duchess  might  accept  with  thanks  I 
Had  it  not  been  for  me,  Frances 
might  haye  married  as  unfor- 
tunately as  you  did;  and  yet, 
instead  of  reoeiying  the  gratitude 
I  haye  a  right  to  expect  in  return, 
I  am  forced  to  listen  to  a  string 
of  complaints  and  unnecessary  mis- 
giyings.  You  are  most  unreason- 
able, Katharine.' 

'I  am  sorry,'  I  answered  meekly; 
'  but.  Lady  Power,  you  do  not — 
you  cannot  know  what  I  feel.  She 
is  my  only  child,  remember !  And 
though  Hugh  and  I  married  so 
young — ^I  was  a  year  younger  than 
dear  May — yet  we  loyed  each 
other  as  fondly  and  passionately 
as  many  older  people,  and ' 

*  Katharine  1'  said  Lady  Power, 
as  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
shook  out  her  skirts,  'I  would 
rather  not  hear  any  more  upon 
this  subject  You  use  words  that 
shock  me.  I  should  not  haye 
alluded  to  your  own  marriage  had 
you  not  proyoked  me  to  do  so; 
but  you  force  me  to  say  that  I 
would  rather  Frances  neyermarried 
at  all,  than  betrayed  feelings  so 
unbecoming  to  her  sex  and  station 


in  life  as  those  you  mentioned. 
I  haye  liyed  many  years  longer  in 
this  world  than  you  haye,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  eyen  now 
to  use  such  expressions  as  you  do, 
in  reference  to  my  own  feelings. 
And  when  I  consider  your  age  at 
the  time,  Katharine,  I  blush  for 
you ! — ^really,  I  blush  for  you  I' 

*  There  is  no  need  to  blush,'  I 
answered  hotly,  though  I  was 
blushing  myself  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 'I  only  wish  I  could  be 
sure  my  child  loyed  Lord  Eustace 
Annorley  as  I  loyed  Hugh  1' 

'You  will  let  me  go  now, 
E^atharine,  will  you  not?'  said 
Lady  Power,  with  an  air  as  though 
she  entreated  her  ears  might  not 
be  further  polluted  by  any  strong 
speeches. 

'One  word.  Lady  Power.  No- 
thing has  been  settled  about  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

'  You  must  know  yeiy  little  of 
the  proper  thing  to  be  done  on 
these  occasionB,  Katharine,  if  you 
suppose  laccedeid  to  Lord  Eustace's 
proposals  for  Frances's  hand  with- 
out discussing  the  probable  length 
of  the  engagement  He  iB  not  a 
boy.  He  has  nothing  to  wait  for. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions can  be  completed,  there  is 
no  reason  the  marriage  should  be 
delayed.' 

'  Surely  he  might  wait  a  twelye- 
month,'  I  replied.  '  May  is  such 
a  child ;  it  is  cruel  to  part  us  so 
soon;  and  her  education  is  not 
yet  completed.' 

'  It  can  go  on  as  well  after  her 
marriage  as  before.' 

'But  are  my  wishes  nothing?' 
I  cried  bitterly.  '  Is  her  mother's 
happiness  of  no  account  ?  I  seem 
to  haye  been  left  out  of  the  matter 
altogether.  Lady  Power.' 

It  was  not  often  I  had  ventured 
to  speak  to  my  mother-in-law  so 
determinately.  The  tone  of  my 
yoice  seemed  to  take  her  by  sur- 
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priBe;  but  she  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

'Ton  astonish  me,  Katharine. 
I  fear  yonr  illness  has  made  you 
regard  things  in  a  very  strange 
light.  If  yon  love  yonr  daughter 
as  you  say  you  do,  I  should  think 
that  Jier  happiness  would  be  your 
first  consideration.  Lord  Eustace 
also  may  be  supposed  to  have  some 
Toice  in  the  matter;  and  he  and 
Frances  have  agreed  to  fix  a  day 
in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  for  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials.  I  shall  take  upon  my- 
self, naturally,  to  see  that  the 
great  erent  is  properly  conducted, 
and  Frances,  I  have  little  doubt, 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  your 
adyice  on  all  matters  coimeoted 
with  the  trousseau ;  so  I  trust  you 
will  strive  to  curb  any  little  weak, 
foolish  objections  you  may  feel 
with  respect  to  the  time  fixed,  and 
not  permit  the  desire  for  your  own 
selfish  gratification  to  interfere 
with  your  daughter's  happiness  or 
your  own  recovery.' 

Lady  Power,  who  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  the  last 
ten  minutes,  here  made  a  move 
towards  the  door. 

Was  I  weak?  was  I  selfish? 
was  I  really  thinking  only  of  my- 
self and  my  own  wishes,  and  not 
of  my  precious  child's  welfare  or 
misery? 

I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands,  and  tried  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  my  mother-in-law's 
words. 

Perhaps  so;  perhaps  so!  Quilty 
conscience  awakened  to  remind 
me  of  my  disappointed  hopes  and 
desires,  and  to  ask  why  I  should 
shrink  &om  seeing  my  daughter 
accept  what  I  had  been  so  loth 
to  resign  myself. 

'  By-the-way,'  continued  Lady 
Power,  as  she  returned  for  a  mo- 
ment to  my  sofa, '  I  thought  Lord 
Eustace  Annerley  was  such  a  great 
friend  and  favourite  of  yours  in 


Brussels,  Katharine.  How  comes 
it  that  you  make  objections  to 
him  now?' 

'It's  not  to  him,  especially,'  I 
stammered  in  reply.  '  I  am  think- 
ing of  her — of  my  child — ^Hugh's 
child.  I  should  never  forgive  my- 
self if  her  marriage  turned  out  an 
unhappy  one.' 

'  If  that  is  all,  you  are  quite  safe 
in  trusting  my  judgment  in  the 
matter,'  said  Lady  Power  coldly, 
as  she  turned  away  again.  '  I  do 
not  coDBider  our  interview  to  have 
been  a  complimentary  one  to  my- 
self, Katharine.  I  shall  try  and 
forget  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  I  trust  you  will  endea- 
vour to  bring  some  of  your  former 
opinions  with  regard  to  Lord 
Eustace  to  bear  upon  him  in  fa- 
vour of  your  daughter's  suitor.' 

What  could  she  mean?  How 
much,  or  how  little,  did  she  know 
of  the  intimacy  that  had  existed  be- 
tween Lord  Eustace  and  myself? 

Lady  Power's  parting  words  set 
me  thinking  until  my  brain  burned. 
Gould  ^  have  betrayed  me  ?  Gould 
she  be  correct  in  her  analysation 
of  my  feelings? 

The  first  suspicion  I  soon  dis- 
missed with  the  scorn  it  deserved. 
Lord  Eustace  might  not  have 
proved  to  be  all  I  believed  him, 
but  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  woman's  secret  would 
be  safe  with  him ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, safest  of  all.  But  the 
second  question  was  not  so  eaaily 
answered. 

Did  I  shrink  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  marriage  because  I 
feared  Lord  Eustace  might  not 
make  my  child  a  happy  wife ;  or 
because  I  dreaded  the  effect  of 
daily  communication  with  him — 
and  in  so  peculiar  a  position — on 
my  own  mind  ?  God  knows !  I 
found  it  impossible  to  decide.  Only 
I  was  sure  of  one  thing — ^that  if 
my  own  child's  happiness  could  be 
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secured  by  walking^oyer  my  bleed- 
ing heart,  I  woald  bear  the  suffer- 
ing cheerfully,  gladly*  for  her  dear 
sake. 

Her  welfare,  then,  was  the  most 
precious  thing  on  earth  to  me. 
When  I  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion I  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, happy.  I  felt  I  had  a  little 
offering  to  make  to  Hugh ;  a  little 
sacrifice  of  self  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  my  love  for  him,  in  expia- 
tion of  the  unfaithful  tiioughts  I 
had  once  held  towards  his  memory. 
And  the  first  rough  place  my 
wounded  feet  must  tread  in  pur- 
suing this  path  of  duty  appeared 
to  be  the  absolute  necessity  of 
speaking  to  Lord  Eustace  myself, 
and  ascertaining  the  reality  of  his 
affection  for  my  child.  The  mace 
idea  of  this  ordeal  made  me  shrink. 
I  knew  it  would  be  a  terrible  trial 
for  me  to  go  through;  I  hardly 
knew  how  I  should  do  it ;  but  I 
felt  that,  at  any  risks,  it  had  to  be 
done — and  that  without  letting 
him  guess  how  much  it  cost  me 
to  perform. 

I  had  questioned  May  and  Lady 
Power,  and  I  had  got  no  satisfac- 
tion out  of  either  of  them.  My 
child  had  no  ideas  beyond  the 
present  moment;  her  grandmother, 
no  ambition  except  to  see  her  ad- 
vantageously settied.  It  was  left 
to  me  to  probe  the  lover's  heart, 
and  see  how  deep  the  vein  0/  his 
affection  ran. 

To  mel  to  mel 

I  set  my  teeth  together  as  I 
contemplated  what  lay  before  me ; 
but  I  was  firm  in  my  resolve.  I 
rang  the  bell  for  Parker,  and  de- 
sired her  to  assist  me  in  my  dress- 
ing. The  bedroom  had  become  a 
prison-house  to  me;  I  could  re- 
main within  its  four  walls  no 
longer.  This  was  no  time  for 
inertion  or  indifference.  How  could 
I  tell  what  tiiey  might  not  be  do- 
ing downstairs  during  my  ab- 
sence ? — ^whether  the  wedding-day 


might  not  be  fixed,  the  trousseau 
ordered,  and  even  the  marriage 
celebrated,  whilst  I  lay  on  my  sofa 
grieving  over  the  inevitable?  I 
think  I  must  have  had  a  little 
delirium  in  my  brain  that  even- 
ing, so  many  queer  fancies  floated 
through  it  as  I  hurried  on  my 
dress.  I  know  Parker  was  most 
earnest  in  her  entreaties  that  I 
should  not  go  downstairs,  and 
that  I  combated  all  her  persuasions 
successftdly,  even  to  preventing  her 
summoning  Juliet  to  the  warfare. 

They  were  all  much  astonished 
when  I  appeared  amongst  them 
in  the  drawing-room.  They  had 
finished  dinner,  and  were  sitting 
before  their  co^ee,  with  all  the 
windows  open  to  the  flower-garden. 
Juliet  gave  an  exclamation  of 
horror  as  I  entered  the  circle;  May, 
one  of  delight  I  had  half  ex- 
pected, half  hoped,  half  feared, 
that  the  Deunily  party  would  have 
been  increased  by  one  that  evening. 
I  wished  so  mui^  to  meet  him  first 
amongst  them  all,  that  there  might 
be  no  chance  of  my  betraying  what 
I  felt;  but  he  was  not  present 
Even  his  name  was  not  mentioned. 
Perhaps  Lady  Power  had  cautioned 
her  daughters  on  the  subject. 
Any  way,  the  merest  common- 
places formed  the  only  topics  of 
conversation,  and  dinners,  dresses, 
and  characters  were  discussed 
until  I  felt  weary  and  dispirited 
again,  and  had  no  alternative  but 
to  return  to  my  room,  where  my 
child  accompanied  me.  As  we 
entered  it,  she  dipped  her  fingers 
mechanically  into  the  stoup  of 
holy  water  which  hung  beside  the 
door.  Her  action  recalled  another 
dread  to  me. 

'May I'  I  exclaimed  suddenly, 
'you  know  that  Lord  Eustace  is 
a  Protestant.  How  will  you  get 
on  with  a  husband  of  different 
fiuth  from  your  own  ?' 

'Oh,  he  has  promised  not  to 
interfere  with  my  faith,  mother,' 
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she  said  indifferently.  'Grand- 
mamma looked  out  for  that,  of 
course;  and  I  believe  there  will 
be  something  put  about  it  in  the 
marriage  settlements.' 

'I  dare  say  there  will;  but  I 
didn't  quite  mean  that.  How  will 
you  be  able  to  sympathise  with  a 
person  whose  opinions  are  all  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  your  own  ? 
Tou  know  that  there  is  no  me- 
dium in  this  country.  They  are 
red-hot  either  one  way  or  the  other.' 

'  I  don't  think  Lord  Eustace  is 
"red-hot"  any  way,  mother.  I 
don't  believe  he  has  any  religion 
at  all.' 

'But  that  is  worse  than  any- 
thing, my  darling.  Oh,  May!  if 
he  should  make  you  careless,  it 
would  break  my  heart !' 

'  He  shall  never  do  that,  mother. 
Bo  you  suppose  I  could  possibly 
forget  all  that  you  and  dear  M^re 
Anastase  and  the  others  have 
taught  me  ?' 

'No,  darling,  I  hope  not;  or 
what  your  own  dear  father  was, 
and  would  have  wished  you  to  be. 
It  was  for  his  sake  I  called  you 
May,  dear.' 

'  Tou  have  told  me  so,  niother. 
Besides,  you  know  grandmamma 
is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  would 
never  hear  of  any  slight  cast  on 
the  family  faith ;  so  don't  you  be 
afraid.  Eustace  may  go  to  his 
old  Protestant  church  as  much  as 
he  likes;  he  will  never  get  me 
there.' 

'But  it  might  be  the  cause  of 
quarrel  between  you.' 

'  Then  he  must  quarrel,  that's  all.' 

'  May,  you  make  me  wretched  I' 

'Sweet  mother  I  it's  only  my 
fun  I  Quarrel  with  met  Why, 
he'd  bite  his  head  off  first!  He 
thinks  I'm  an  angel  of  perfection, 
and  can  never  praise  me  suffici- 
ently. I  believe  he'd  turn  Catholic 
himselfif  Imadeapointof  it  Did 


I  show  you  the  present  of  foiget- 
me-nots  he  gave  me  ?* 

'No.' 

'  I'll  go  and  fetch  them.' 

She  sprang  away  as  she  spoke, 
and  I  turned  to  my  sofa.  The 
allusion  to  forget-me-nots  had 
awakened  an  unpleasant  remem- 
brance in  my  bosom ;  but  it  mat- 
tered little.  Each  word  that  was 
spoken  now  seemed  fraught  with 
pain.  I  supposed  it  was  inevit- 
able and  must  continue  so,  at 
least  for  awhile.  When  I  had  met 
Lord  Eustace  and  spoken  to  him, 
I  fancied  it  would  be  better.  In 
a  few  moments  May  returned,  and 
placed  a  morocco  case  in  my  hands. 
I  fancied  that  the  shape  was  fa- 
miliar to  me.  I  opened  it  hur- 
riedly. It  contained  the  identical 
set  of  ornaments,  wrought  in  blue 
enamel  and  gold,  which  he  had 
pressed  on  my  acceptance,  and  I 
had  refused,  the  day  he  came  from 
Paris  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 
My  hand  shook  so  at  the  dis- 
covery, that  I  could  hardly  hold 
the  trinkets. 

'  Aren't  they  pretty  ?'  demanded 
May  innocently.  'Did  you  ever 
see  any  like  them  before,  mothie? 
He  brought  them  from  Paris  ex- 
pressly for  me  (so  he  says),  as  a 
yage  d'amour,  Romantic  creature  1 
I  believe  he  expected  me  to  look 
sentimental  over  them,  but  I  didn't. 
I  like  necklaces  and  earrings  well 
enough;  but  sentiment  is  alto- 
gether beyond  me.  I  leave  that 
to  you,  mother.' 

'They  are  very  pretty/  I  as- 
sented feebly,  as  I  put  the  case 
back  in  her  luuids. 

He  had  brought  them  from  Paris 
expressly  for  her,  as  a  gage  d^ amour. 
I  could  have  respected  him  more 
if  he  had  flung  them  into  the  sea. 
He  must  have  foreseen  that  I 
should  recognise  them.  What  did 
it  all  portend  ? 
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she  admired  the  an'<^iit  kiogli- 
nesB  of  Paul  Baylus,  the  qniet  as- 
snmption  of  his  lank  by  Captain 
Perrymont ;  she  sair  how 


ror 
lie 
was  in  a  life  of  re- 
ality. This  was  what  the  books 
talked  of,  the  crowd  of  workers,  the 
hire  of  bees,  that  seemed  from  a 
distanoe  to  bum  so  harmoniously, 
and  yet  were  so  full  each  of  his 
own  personal  hopes,  envies,  jea- 
lonsies,  and  fears.  It  is  by  the 
blending  of  all  these  notes — there 
are  not  a  great  many  in  the  gamut 
of  hnman  passion — that  the  har- 
moDiona  effect  is  produced.  It 
amused  the  lady,  come  into  the 
bnsy  mannfactnring  town  from 
her  qaiet  cathedral  city,  to  watch 
what  she  conld  of  all  its  hnmonrs ; 

TOL.  XXIX. — VO.  OLXXIV. 


Of  grsTE   Hud  snslere  qnalitf)  tender 

down 
Their  Mrrices  to ' 

these  two  mighty  princes.  And 
then  she  turned  her  eyes  home- 
wards, and  saw  with  amazement, 
as  well  as  with  interest,  the  little 
comedy  that  was  being  played  be- 
fore her  own  eyes,  in  which  Norah 
took  the  principal  part,  and,  in  the 
absenoe  of  Jack,  Frank  Perrymont 
was  the  hero.  The  plot  of  the 
play  was  that  Norah  had  set  her- 
self to  persuade  Frank  to  be  in 
lore  with  Ella  Bayliss ;  and  if  this 
were  done,  another  difflcnlty  re- 
mained behind,  to  persuade  Ella 
to  accept  Frank. 

The  Captain  did  not  think 
proper  to  tell  his  son  the  result 
of  his  '  eiperiments '  with  Norah, 
and  on  being  questioned,  gravely 
replied  that  Frank  had  better 
make  hb  own  eiperiments  for 
himself,  which  the  yonng  man 
prooeeded  to  do  in   the  maimer 
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usual  among  Buitors.  For  he 
called  at  the  cottage ;  he  made  a 
particular  friend  of  Myles  Caola- 
han ;  he  waylaid  Miss  Ferens  and 
bestowed  bouquets  upon  that  lady, 
to  her  intense  amazement;  he 
wrote  yerses  with  the  most  ardent 
breath  of  passion,  and  oflTeied 
them  at  the  shrine  of  the  adored 
one.  Norah,  inexperienced,  save 
by  the  teachings  of  that  instinct 
which  neyer  fails  a  woman,  in  the 
arts  of  flirtation  and  modem 
courtship,  at  first  paid  little  heed 
to  what  she  thought  would  be  a 
passing  fancy.  But  it  was  no 
passing  fancy,  and  Frank  Ferry- 
mont,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  was  serious.  Ella  Bayliss 
saw  it  with  the  mixed  delight 
which  comes  of  haying  what  you 
want  and  yet  not  getting  it  your 
own  way.  Most  things  in  this 
world  are  so,  chiefly  because  so 
many  unreasonable  people  want 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  our- 
selyes.  Tou  see  it  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  to  think  of  an  old 
admirer  going  oyer  to  another 
woman,  eyen  although  the  deser- 
tion seems  to  leaye  the  coast  dear 
for  other  and  more  desirable  ar- 
rangements. Fortunately,  Ella 
did  not  know,  nor  did  any  one 
know,  the  whole  extent  of  the  de- 
sertion. Only  Norah  knew,  and 
she  was  silent  about  it. 

'Why  do  you  bring  me  these 
yerses?'  she  asked  one  day,  re- 
ceiying  a  sheet  of  rhymes  ad- 
dressed to  '  Aura,'  which  the  fond 
swain  adopted  because  it  could  so 
easily  be  changed,  on  occasion, 
into  Norah.  '  I  am  the  worst  of 
critics,  Mr.  Ferrymont,  eyen  if 
you  are  the  best  of  poets.  Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  the  faults  and 
the  beauties  of  the  yerses  ?  They 
seem  to  me  rather  weak,  you 
know,  though  they  are  certainly 
pretty.  Haye  I  not  seen  most  of 
the  lines  before,  or  some  of  them  ? 
All  the  new  poets  seem  to  me  to 


make  up  their  poems  bit  by  bit, 
cento  fashion,  out  of  the  old  ones. 
Perhaps  the  old  ones  did  the  same 
out  of  the  older  ones.' 

'  I  do  not  want  you  to  criticise,' 
said  Frank,  rather  hurt  at  this 
plain  speaking.  '  Can  you  not  see 
that  I  try  to  throw  my  soul  into 
my  yerse  ?* 

'Tes,  I  see  that,'  said  Norah, 
pitilessly.  '  Do  not  you  think  it 
rather  selfish  of  young  yerse- 
writers  to  expect  sympathy  from 
the  world  because  they  try  to 
throw  their  soul  into  their 
rhymes  ?' 

'  I  do  not  expect  sympathy  from 
the  world.  I — 1 — hoped  that  I 
might  get  it  from  you.' 

She  hardened  her  soul.  He  had 
her  sympathy,  because  he  looked 
so  longing  and  so  unhappy,  but 
she  would  not  tell  him  so. 

'But  suppose,  Mr.  Perrymont, 
that  I  do  not  want  to  read  your 
soul  ?  I  haye  many  things  to  think 
of  and  to  do.  On  the  whole,  I 
haye  not  time  to  read  into  the 
souls  of  more  than  a  few  people. 
I  like  to  know  what  my  dear 
Susan  is  thinking  of,  and  what 
my  father  feels  about  things — 
and — but  that  is  nearly  all.' 

*  Is  there  no  way,'  asked  Frank, 
'  to  touch  your  heart  V 

'My  heart?*  repeated  Norah, 
with  a  quick  flush.  '  It  is  touched 
by  eyerything,  I  think.  Do  you 
mean  that  I  am  cold  and  selfish  ?' 

'Not  selfish:  only  cold — cold 
tome.' 

Norah  hesitated  a  moment. 
Then  she  replied,  without  shame 
or  blushing : 

'Not  cold,  Frank  Perrymont, 
because  I  take  a  great  interest  in 
you ;  but — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  only  practising  a  little 
flirtation  with  me ' 

'  No — a  thousand  times  no !' 

'  I  belieye  you  are  not,  because 
I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  and 
becatise,  though  I  do  not  think 
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jottr  verses  very  good,  they  seem 
to  me  to  show  somethiiag  of  yoor 
character.  Then,  Frank  Perry- 
mont,  I  will  answer  you  before 
yon  have  questioned  me.  Ton 
want  to  make  love  to  me.  X>o 
not' 

'Why  not,  Norah?  Let  me 
call  yon  Norah,  for  once/ 

'Ton  may  call  me  Norah  all 
yonr  life,  if  it  will  give  yon  any 
pleasure.  But  do  not  ask  me 
to  love  you,  because — ^because  I 
cannot.' 

'  Ton  cannot  Oh,  Norah !  you 
think  you  cannot  It  is  the 
cajnice  of'  a  girl.  Woman's  love 
rises  to  meet  love :  woman's  pas- 
sion sleeps  till  her  lover  wakens  it 
Let  me  only  love  you,  and  trust 
that  you  will  soon  love  me.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  No,  Frank.  It  is  impossible. 
Ton  mistake  altogether.  My  poor 
boy,  you  would  be  miserable  with 
me.  Ton  are  led  astray  by  some 
blindness.  It  is  not  me  you  love 
at  all.  It  is  another  girl.  Ton 
have  written  so  much  verse  that 
your  Aura,  whom  you  describe 
there  with  black  eyes  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  seems  to  your  brain  to 
resemble  me.  Leave  the  world  of 
fancy  and  come  back  to  the  world 
of  fact  Tell  me,  were  you  not  in 
love  with  some  one  else,  before 
you  sawme?* 

Frank  said  nothing. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it  I  saw  it  the 
first  time  I  met  you.  And  I  know 
who  it  is.  Frank  Ferrymont,  it 
is— shaU  I  tell  you  ?' 

'What  does  it  matter?'  he  an- 
swered stupidly. 

'  It  is  Ella  Bayliss.  Long  before 
you  knew  me,  Ella's  foce  was  in 
your  thoughts,  Ella's  eyes  before 
your  own.  I  am  certain  of  it 
Tell  me  truly,  was  it  not  so?' 

'  I  once  thought  I  loved  her.' 

'Then  you  love  her  stiU,  and 
what  you  were  going  to  say  to  me 
was  the  wilful  treachery  of  love. 


Frank  Perrymont,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.' 

'  But  I  do  not  love  her  still,'  he 
answered  passionately.  'She  is 
not  like  you«  Norah,  I  love  you. 
I  live  in  the  divine  tenderness  of 
your  voice.  I  see  all  the  depths 
of  love  in  your  eyes — I  feel * 

'  Ton  feel  all  the  unreal  rapture 
of  a  poet  who  sets  up  an  ideal, 
my  poor  boy,'  she  said,  with  the 
superiority  of  nineteen  over  four- 
and-twenty.  '  Ton  wanted  a  peg  : 
Ella  Bayliss — the  girl  you  love — 
must  be  wooed  and  won  in  proper 
fashion,  and  as  girls  ought  to  be, 
through  the  permission  of  her 
father,  and  then  you  would  see, 
what  is  it? — I  quote  your  own 
words — ^her  love  rising  to  meet 
your  love:  her  sleeping  passion 
wakened  by  your  words.  Frank 
Perrymont,  what  have  I  done  or 
said  that  you  should  make  me 
your  Lesbia,  your  Ghloe,  your 
Dulcinea  ?  I  think,  sir,  you  have 
insulted  me.' 

'  No,  Norah !  no.' 

'  Then  you  have  made  a  great 
mistake  about  me.  Ton  have 
fancied  that  I  was  a  girl  to  step 
between  you  and  your  bride-pre- 
sumptive. Why  did  you  think  so?' 

'  Good  heavens!  You  talk  as  if 
I  were  in  love  with  Ella.' 

'You  have  just  told  me  you 
thought  you  were  in  love  with 
her.  Men  who  fancy  they  are  in 
love  with  girls  and  make  them 
fancy  so,  and  then  go  off  to  some- 
body else,  do  not  seem  to  me 
worth  having,  Mr.  Frank  Perry- 
mont If  I  were  to  listen  to  you — 
which  is  impossible,  quite  impos- 
sible, and  always  was — ^in  a  week 
you  might  be  in  love  with  Ella 
again.  I  do  not  like  will-o'-the- 
wisps.' 

Frank  was  silent  and  confosed* 
The  girl's  sharp  wit  caught  him 
at  all  points. 

'  I  was  wrong,'  he  said  at  last 
'  Give  me  my  verses,  Norah.' 

2  I  2 
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*  No,  I  shall  keep  your  yerses, 
because  they  are  pretty,  aud  I  do 
not  often  get  pretty  yerses  written 
all  for  my  own  special  criticism. 
But  you  shall  haye  a  copy,  if  you 
will,  to  giye  to  Ella/ 

He  held  his  peace. 

*  To  giye  to  Ella,  Mr.  Perrymont 
You  hear  me  ?' 

'Yes — ^no,  I  mean,  Miss  Cuo- 
lahan.    Undoubtedly  I  hear  you.' 

'I  am  glad  we  haye  dropped 
the  Christian  names,  because  I  do 
Bot  think  we  are  going  to  be 
friends  at  all.  I  am  a  girl  inex- 
perienced in  the  world,  Mr.  Perry- 
mont,  as  you  know,  and  only 
belonging  to  society  on  a  sort  of 
sufferance,  which  our  friends  in 
this  town  would  yery  soon  put  an 
end  to,  if  they  could ;  but  I  like 
a  man  to  be  honourable  in  his 
court  to  a  woman.' 

*  You  say  that  I  am  dishonour- 
able ?' 

'  Do  not  let  us  quarrel,'  she  re- 
turned, with  a  graye  smile.  '  You 
see,  if  I  were  a  man,  we  could 
fight.  No,  fighting  is  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Gentlemen,  nowadays,  I 
belieye,  swear  largely  and  buig 
out  of  the  room.  You  will  hardly 
do  that  with  me.  I  am  going  to 
speak  my  whole  mind.  Now  listen, 
my  young  poet,  and  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  women, 
which  you  may  put  into  yerse, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
poetical  than  unreal  raptures  about 
impossible  passion.  Women  yery 
seldom  fall  in  loye  of  their  own 
accord  with  any  one.  We  are 
brought  up  as  if  passion  was  not 
in  existence.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
goyemesses  and  guardians,  aunts 
and  goody-goody  books  all  go  on 
as  if  girls  had  no  hearts;  as  if 
loye  was  a  thing  which  does  not 
exist.  So  that  all  we  know  is 
from  noyels,  and  that  is  not  much, 
noyelists  being  such  extremely 
foolish  creatures,  as  a  rule.  Charles 
Beade  can  draw  a  woman,  but  he 


is  the  only  man  among  them  all' 
who  knows  what  a  woman  is  like — 
imless  it  be  Anthony  Trollope,  and 
his  girls  are  only  pasteboard  oon- 
yentionalities.  Presently,  you  see, 
there  comes  down  from  the  army 
or  the  uniyersity,  just  as  you  came- 
down  here,  a  young  gentleman 
who  begins  to  make  loye.  Pray, 
on  whom  did  you  try  your  prentice 
hand,  Mr.  Frank  Perrymont?' 

Frank  laughed. 

'Go  on.  Miss  Cuolahan.  Ella 
wasn't  the  first' 

'Then  you  ought  to  be  n^ore 
ashamed  of  yourself  than  you  are, 
and' — she  burst  out  laughing — 
*if  I  were  your  sister,  I  would 
box  your  deprayed  ears,  sir.  Now 
be  quiet,  till  I  tell  you.' 

She  had  the  least  little  bit  of 
an  Irish  phrase,  here  and  there, 
which  she  had  picked  up  from  her 
father. 

*  He  comes  down.  Monsieur 
Cheyalier,  and  begins  to  make 
loye.  Then  the  girl  gets  uneai^. 
Nothing  in  her  education  has  pre- 
pared her  for  this  curious  feeling. 
She  is  attracted,  and  she  ia 
frightened.  She  is  afraid  of 
making  adyances,  and  she  is  afraid 
of  seeming  cold.  If  he  leayes  her 
there,  if  he  entices  her  heart  out 
of  the  calm  fold  of  passionless 
make-belieye  in  which  they  hay& 
educated  her,  he  dooms  her  to  cer- 
tain misery.  Frank  Perrymont, 
there  is  a  greater  unhappiness 
than  the  memory  of  lost  joys :  it 
is  the  thought  of  joys  that  might 
haye  been.' 

She  spoke  half  in  jest  and  half 
in  earnest,  but  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

'Norah,'  said  Frank,  after  a 
pause,  'you  speak  from  know- 
ledge.   You  too ' 

'  Hush  1 '  she  cried.  *  Some  day, 
people  will  change  it  all.  They 
will  bring  boys  and  girls  up  to- 
gether, as  they  do  in  America,  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  so  ignorant 
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t)f  each  others'  natures,  and  so 
ashamed  to  look  into  each  others' 
souls.  They  will  teach  the  chil- 
dren that  the  rose  and  crown  of  life 
is  loYe :  that,  like  all  the  prizes  of 
this  world,  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired and  to  be  prayed  for :  that  it 
does  not  come  for  all :  bat  that  all 
must  work  and  make  themselyes 
ready  for  it,  looking  on  their  life 
AS  due,  not  to  themselyes,  but  to 
their  lovers.  Ah !  Frank,  help 
the  happy  time  and  be  true  to 
Orourself.' 

'  Tell  me,  Norah ' 

'No,  I  will  tell  you  nothing. 
Yes,  iSrank,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing, because  you  are  a  gentleman , 
and  will  ask  no  questions,  and  tell 
no  one,  and  try  not  to  guess  at 
anything.  I  have  said  all  this  out 
of  my  own  heart  It  is  because  I 
love  • . .  •  I  love  ....  a  man  . . . .' 
She  did  not  blush,  but  the  words 
dropped  from  her  lips  with  a  soft 
lingering,  while  her  eyes  were  suf- 
fused with  a  softness  which  spoke 
of  tears  in  the  background.  '  I 
love  a  man  whose  name  you  may 
not  ask.  He  loves  me  too,  but  we 
fihall,  perhaps,  never  marry.  I 
think,  you  see,  of  what  might  be, 
and — and,  Frank,  I  am  not  happy. 
Do  not  try  to  move  me  any  more. 
Perhaps  you  were  mistaken.  Per- 
haps— let  me  be  honest  with  you 
— I  want  you  to  marry  Ella  Bay- 
liss.  After  all,  what  can  you  do 
better  for  yourself?  If  she  loves 
you,  there  is  beauty,  and  there  is 
wealth.' 

The  young  man  made  a  gesture 
of  impatience. 

'  Let  us  finish.  Miss  Cuolahan. 
If  I  cannot  have  you,  do  not  advise 
jne — I  shall  go  my  own  way.' 

*  Do  not  be  angry,  Frank.' 

He  passed  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  seizing  her  little  hand, 
kissed  it  passionately. 

'  I  will  do  all  you^  like,  every- 
thing you  like,  Norah,  and  for  your 
JBake.    Bid  me  marry  Ella  Bayliss, 


if  you  will,  and  I  will  marry  her. 
I  would  even  marry  that  woman 
opi)06ite,  Mrs.  Merrion,  if  you 
told  me.' 

Norah  turned  pale. 

'No,  Frank,  I  don't  think  I 
should  like  you  to  marry  her,  of 
all  women.  Now  go.  Forget  all 
that  we  have  said,  and  think  of 
me  only  as  a  friend.  I  suppose 
men  and  women  may  possibly  be 
friends — ^may  they  not  ? — ^without 
always  wanting  to  be  in  love.  It 
is  a  fault  of  our  defective  educa- 
tion if  they  cannot,  because  we  are 
not  taught  definitively  that  each 
can  only  belong  to  one.  Tes, 
Frank,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
I  want  you  to  marry  the  girl  with 
whom  you  were  once  in  love.  I 
want  it  for  her  sake,  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  misery  and  dis- 
appointment. And  I  want  it — 
for  my  own.' 

Frank  went  away — feeling  some- 
thing like  the  young  man  who  was 
ordered  to  sell  all  he  had  and  give 
to  the  poor.  For  Ella  Bayliss  was 
not  now  his  ideal,  and  Norah 
was.  Only  his  imagination,  easily 
excited,  as  easily  shifted  its 
ground.  Perhaps,  if  women  were 
wise,  they  would  be  shy  of  marry- 
ing poets  and  young  gentlemen  of 
poetic  proclivities ;  for  their  incli- 
nations are  like  the  point  of  the 
weathercock.  Frank  went  to  call 
at  the  Hall.  Ella  was  alone, 
daintily  dressed,  and  disposed  to 
lowder  with  her  old  admirer.  But 
then  Jack  had  been  away  for  three 
months,  and  one  must  keep  one's 
hand  in.  When  he  went  away  he 
had  already  deflected  many  points, 
and  if  Norah  should  be  west,  and 
Ella  south,  his  position  might  be 
expressed  as  sou'-west  by  south. 

'  Have  I  said  too  much  ? '  asked 
Norah.  '  Will  he  think  that  I  have 
been  rude  and  unmaidenly  ? ' 

And  made  herself  unhappy  all 
the  morning,  thinking  over  pos- 
sible sins. 
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Then  came  a  letter  from  Jack, 
all  to  herself,  and  the  first  she  had 
eyer  receiTed  from  him. 

'  Mt  deabkst  Norah, 

'I  hear  from  Mylee — from 
your  father,  I  mean,  only  I  al- 
ways call  him  Myles,  and  cannot 
help  it — ^who  gives  me  all  the  news 
he  can  think  of :  I  hear  from 
Mr.  Bayliss,  who  is  anxious  to 
know  how  I  am  getting  on  in  my 
quest :  I  hear  eyen  from  Mr.  Hod- 
der,  our  foreman,  who  stood  by  us 
on  that  day  when  you  behayed  like 
Deborah  and  became  a  prophetess. 
I  hear  from — ^from  some  one  who 
I  wish  had  forgotten  me.  But  I 
never  hear  from  you.  Write  to 
me  sometimes,  if  only  to  let  me 
know  that  you  have  not  quite 
forgotten  me.  It  would  be  better 
for  you  if  you  had,  because  I  have 
thrown  away  my  chances,  and 
have  no  right  even  to  a  kind 
thought  from  you.  Norah,  I  wish 
at  times  that  I  had  not  spoken  to 
you  as  I  did — and  then  I  am  glad 
that  I  did.  It  was  wrong  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you,  with  such  a 
frightful  obstacle  in  the  way,  one 
that  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of; 
but  then  it  was  a  happiness  greater 
than  I  can  hope  to  make  you  un- 
derstand, only  to  tell  you.  All  the 
world  is  different  to  me  since  then 
— ^I  work  better;  I  think  better; 
I  see  better.  Between  you  and 
me  there  rises  the  spectre  of  a 
promise,  given  in  a  foolish  mo- 
ment, and  yet  that  must  be  kept. 
Tou  know,  dear  Norah,  that  I  have 
bound  myself.  It  was  Mr.  Eortes- 
cue's  only  lesson,  always  to  keep 
my  word.  He  began  it  the  first 
day  I  went  to  him,  and  has 
never  ceased  repeating  it.  "  Keep 
your  word,"  he  used  to  say,  "  it 
is  the  secret  of  all  happiness.  To 
keep  your  word  means  honour, 
duty,  obedience,  and  everything. 
Keep  your  word."  Let  what  will 
happen,  I  must  keep  my  word,  till 


I  am  released.  But  I  cannot 
bind  you.  You  are  free,  Norah. 
No  syllable  of  sorrow  shall  escape 
from  my  lips,  or  from  my  eyes, 
even  when  you  find  another  man 
whom  you  can  love  better  than 
myself.  And  you  will  help  me 
to  bear  my  burden,  the  only  one 
that  I  have.  Norah,  I  believe  I 
am  going  to  make  myself  rich. 
I  have  found,  among  the  iron- 
works of  these  Prussians,  tha 
secret  that  I  looked  for.  It  is 
not  an  actual  secret,  because 
every  one  well  knows  the  method. 
But  I  think  that  I  alone  know< 
how  to  carry  it  out.  Is  it  be- 
cause I  was  bom  in  the  old  fur- 
nace-room that  I  seem  to  have  an 
instinct  about  iron?  I  think  it 
must  be.  This  is  my  secret  I 
can  turn  the  commonest  English 
iron  into  the  best.  I  can  make  of 
the  worst  metal  we  put  into  a 
furnace  the  best  that  was  ever 
forged  into  a  Krupp.  I  stand  over 
the  furnace  and  put  in  the  man- 
ganese that  does  it.  I  know  how 
much  to  put  in,  and  I  know  when 
to  do  it.  I  will  tell  all  the  world 
how  much  is  wanted,  but  no  one 
except  myself  knows  the  right 
moment  to  put  it  in.  How  do  I 
know  it?  I  seem  to  feel  it.  I 
know  the  colour,  the  heat,  the 
fumes,  and  if  I  fail  at  the  exact 
moment  of  time,  the  metal  is 
hopelessly  ruined.  How  the  i>ower 
came  to  me  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  as  certain  as  that  I  can  read 
and  write.  And  I  am  coming 
home  to  make  the  best  use  of  my 
power.    For  I  mean  to  be  rich. 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  mercenary  ? 
I  do  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  to> 
make  himself  rich  is  the  duty  of  a 
man  in  these  times.  I  know  that 
wealth  means  self-indulgence  with 
most  people,  but  I  try  to  think  it 
will  not  wil^  me.  I  think  of  all 
that  wealth  can  do;  how  it  can 
relieve  the  thriftless,  and  help  the 
thrifty,  and  aid  civilisation ;  and  I 
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want  wealth  to  make  ezpeiiments 
with.  I  belong  to  the  very  lowest 
stratum^  because  I  was  brought  up 
among  the  people  who  snffer  most, 
and  I  feel  for  them  and  with  them. 
The  memory  of  the  early  days 
never  leaves  me :  I  remember  the 
days  of  tramp  along  the  roads, 
when  every  other  word  was  a 
word  of  complaint;  I  remember 
the  men  who  drank  and  the  women 
who  lamented ;  I  remember  the  suf- 
fering and  the  sorrow.  And  then 
I  know  the  lives  of  the  hands. 
Tfaey  might  be  so  entirely  bean- 
tiful — their  lives,  were  it  not  for 
the  vices  of  the  men,  their  pro- 
digality, their  selfishness,  and 
their  drink.  Norah,  whatever  we 
may  be  to  each  other  henceforth, 
let  ns  be  friends  in  this :  I  pro- 
mise you  that  if  I  make  money,  I 
will  help,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  men 
and  women  about  me. 

'  Norah,  a  thought  often  comes 
over  me.  What  if  we  were  all  of 
us  to  resolve  always  to  give  to 
everybody  in  want,  and  always  to 
forgive  every  one  who  trespassed 
against  us.  Would  not  people 
cease  to  sin  and  to  be  idle  for  very 
shame  ?  I  cannot  think  that  there 
is  any  man  who  deliberately  makes 
evil  his  good.  I  should  like  to 
take  some  poor  wretch  from  the 
road — ^I  remember  the  kind  of  man 
exactly ;  ferocious,  wild-eyed,  hag- 
gard with  drink  and  wanir-— and, 
after  dressing  him  daintily,  place 
him  in  a  kind  of  prison  where 
he  would  have  to  associate  with 
people  of  gentle  life.  Do  you  not 
think  that  after  a  time  he  would 
be  humanised,  and  would  look 
back  upon  the  shameful  past  with 
a  sort  of  horror?  Or  there  are 
women  —  those  terrible  women 
that  one  sees  in  great  cities  and 
reads  of  in  books,  say,  of  the 
French  Kevolution.  How  would 
it  be  to  take  one  of  them,  and  make 
her  clean  and  dress  her  becomingly, 
and  seat  her  with  ladies  for  six 


months,  till  perforce  her  lan- 
guage was  purified  and  her  heart 
cleansed?  What  else  is  meant 
when  Christ  bade  us  turn  the 
other  cheek,  and  give  the  other 
half  of  the  stolen  garment?  And 
yet  it  is  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  we  have  never  even  tried 
it.  Beligion  has  yet  to  reign,  some 
time,  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
the  doctrine  of  social  pardon  may 
come  in  at  last. 

'  How  is  it,  Norah,  that  I  can 
say  to  you  what  I  can  say  to  no 
one  else?  The  thoughts  that  come 
into  my  head  are  kept  all  to  my- 
self, except  to  you.  I  dare  not  tell 
you  some  because  I  have  no  right, 
but  those  that  I  do  tell  you  are 
what  I  can  tell  to  no  other  living 
creature.  If  I  weary  you  with 
my  ^otism,  let  me  know,  and  I  will 
write  no  more. 

'And  now,  Norah,  my — ^sister. 
Since  it  must  be  so,  let  us  be 
brother  and  sister  again,  and  tell 
each  other  everything.  The  veil 
that  was  between  us  is  lowered: 
the  cloud  that  had  grown  up  dur- 
ing the  year  of  separation  is  dissi- 
pated. You  know  me  now,  as  you 
did  when  you  were  a  child :  you 
trust  me,  as  you  did  then :  I  know 
you  too,  Norah,  now.  Write  to 
me.  Just  once.  I  shall  be  home 
again  sooner  than  you  think,  but 
not  before  you  have  time  to  write 
me. 

*  Jack.' 

The  girl  read  the  letter.  Alone 
in  the  garden,  where  the  barren 
branches  of  the  apple-trees  grated 
against  each  other  under  the  cold 
autumn  wind  ;  her  face  flushed 
and  heated,  her  heart  beating,  her 
pulses  bounding,  her  blood  cours- 
ing through  her  veins.  It  was 
her  first  love-letter :  a  strange  love- 
letter,  but  yet  breathing  love  in 
every  word. 

'He  loves  me,'  she  murmured, 
gazing  round  her  with  eyes  that 
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sawnothing^but  limpid  and  clear — 
thofie  black  eyes,  wells  of  light  and 
softness  to  those  whom  they  love, 
stony-hearted  Arctic  Oceans  to 
those  whom  they  love  not.  'He 
loyes  me,  he  loTes  me  always.' 

And  tiien,  by  a  natural  reynl- 
sion,  her  thonghts  turned  to  where 
'  the  other  woman '  was  sitting, 
also  waiting  the  return  of  her 
betrothed. 

'  No/  she  whispered  savagely. 
'  She  shall  not  haye  him.  She  shall 
not  have  hinL  I  will  kill  her  first 
I  would  rather  see  my  Jack  dead 
in  his  grave.  I  would  rather — 
oh !  Qod  forgive  me.  Gk>d  forgive 
me  for  a  selfish  girL'  And  then 
she  thought  of  Mrs.  Bastable  and 
what  she  had  said,  and  took 
comfort. 

She  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
in  writing  a  reply.  It  was  very 
short,  but  it  was  all  she  could  say. 

'I)ear  Jack,'  it  went.  'Come 
home  as  soon  as  you  can,  sooner 
than  you  can,  if  that  is  possible. 
We  all  want  you — ^Myles,  and  Miss 
Ferens,  and  your ' — sister  she  was 
going  to  write,  but  crossed  it  out, 
with  a  shudder.  '  Your  affec- 
tionate Norah.' 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

It  was  on  a  cold  and  rainy  after- 
noon in  December  that  Jack  came 
home  again.  Norah  was  sitting 
at  the  window,  her  work  in  her 
lap,  looking  sadly  out  on  the 
dreary  prospect.  There  was  no 
colour  in  anything:  the  flowers 
were  dead:  the  grey  and  leaden 
douds  hung  over  the  sky,  weighed 
down  by  the  smoke  of  the  factories : 
her  own  life  loomed  before  her 
like  some  long  voyage  over  sunless 
seas  beaten  into  sullen  waves  by  a 
gale  that  had  no  end :  what  was 
the  use  of  it  all-- what  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  The  girl  was 


weighed  down  by  the  solemn  prob- 
lem that  comes  to  every  one  of  us 
when  life  is  at  its  darkest.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  it  all?  At 
such  moments  the  highest  aspira- 
tions seem  foolish,  the  dreams  of 
the  past  are  vain,  the  very  things 
we  most  delight  in  lose  their  joy 
and  the  things  we  most  fear  are 
loaded  with  ten  times  their  normal 
weight  of  horror.  Then  comes  the 
sunshine  of  heaven,  and  straight 
the  spring  time  is  on  our  hearts, 
the  rain  is  over  and  done,  the  frosts 
are  broken  up,  and  all  the  world 
sings  one  great  and  glorious  psBan 
of  praise  to  God.  For  things  are 
what  we  fancy  them,  and  what  the 
gloomy  thoughts  of  an  unquiet 
spirit  clothes  with  cloud,  the  bright- 
ness of  hope  decks  with  all  the 
colours  of  a  tropical  sunrise.  Have 
you  ever  driven  at  early  morning 
along  a  valley  which  the  night 
has  filled  with  f(^  and  watched  the 
sun  chase  away  the  mists  ?  Wave 
upon  wave  they  rise  and  seem  to 
roll  along  the  depths  swiftly  and 
more  swiftly,  till  what  was  impene- 
trable cloud  bursts  by  magic  into 
river  edged  with  green  and  glanc- 
ing wood,  more  beautiful  than  any 
poef  s  dream. 

Jack  returned.  Norah  saw  him 
with  his  strong  elastic  tread,  and 
her  heart  flew  up.  In  a  moment 
he  was  with  her  and  she  was  in  his 
arms. 

'Norah,'  he  whispered,  'it  is 
nonsense.  We  are  not  brother 
and  sister :  we  are  lovers.  I  love 
you — ^I  love  you.' 

She  answered  nothing.  Only 
her  cheek  lay  against  his:  his 
hand  was  on  her  hair  smoothing 
it  back:  his  lips  were  touching 
hers:  his  strong  arm  was  round 
her.  He  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  while  the  red  blood  flew  to 
her  face  and  back  again  to  her 
heart ;  while  her  pulses  beat 
quicker;  while  she  glowed  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  happiness 
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that  comes  bnt  once  in  a  life,  and 
then  only  when  the  heart  is  fresh 
and  pure. 

'  I  hare  tried  to  make  it  other- 
wise, my  darling/  said  her  loTer. 
'  I  haye  thought  of — of  what  lies 
between  ns.  Bat  I  can  do  nothing 
else  than  lore  yon.  Tell  me,  dear 
— tell  me.' 

'  Yes,  Jack,'  she  answered. 
*  Yes,  I  loYe  yon  too;  as  much  as 
yon  can  love  me,  and  more.  I 
think  of  yon  as  much  as  you  can 
think  of  me,  and  more.  I  long 
to  see  yon  and  to  have  yon  with 
me,  as  much  as  yon  can  for  me, 
and  more.  But,  Jack,  Jack,  it  is 
wrong ;  it  is  impossibla' 

He  let  her  go  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  across  the  room  with  a 
groan.  He  might  have  seen,  had 
he  suspected,  the  comer  of  a 
blind  displaced,  and  behind  it  an 
opera  glass,  through  which  his 
Jiancie  was  curiously  gazing  upon 
the  scena  But  it  was  as  well  for 
him  that  he  did  not,  and  better 
still  that  he  did  not  see  the  face 
behind  the  glass,  white  with  rage 
and  disappointment 

'It  shall  not  be  impossible, 
Norah,'  Jack  ground  out  between 
his  teeth.  '  I  will  put  an  end  to 
it;  I  will  release  myself  from 
bondaga' 

But  Norah  had  had  time  to 
freeze  again,  as  becomes  a  young 
lady. 

'No,  Jack;  talk  of  something 
else.  I  was  wrong;  only,  perhaps, 
I  could  not  help  it  Let  us  re- 
member our  happiness ;  we  haye 
kissed  each  other,  haye  we  not  ? 
And  what  else  has  life  to  offer  ? 
Tell  me  of  yourself.  No,  Jack; 
I  will  not,  indeed.  Sit  down — 
so,  a  good  two  yards  away.  And 
now  tell  me  about  yourself.  What 
haye  you  brought  from  CkBrmany  V 

'  I  haye  brought  my  new  power 
with  me  that  I  told  you  of,  Norah. 
Yes,  I  shall  be  rich;  because  I 
know  how  to  make  other  people 


rich.  I  shall  sell  my  knowledge 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  when 
I  am  rich — ^when  I  haye  sold 
it '' 

'Then,  Jack,  we  will  taoe  the 
question  of  the — woman  oyer  the 
way.' 

Norah  was  as  gentle  as  any 
girl  in  the  United  E[ingdom,  ex* 
cept  on  one  subject.  Mrs.  Merrion 
was '  the  woman.' 

'And  till  then — till  then  we 
haye  to  face  it  boldly.  Let  us  say 
no  more  about  it' 

'  Only  this,  Norah ;  I  haye 
begged  her  to  release  me,  and  she 
refuses.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Norah, '  she  will 
not  refuse  when  others  haye  to 
beg.  No,  sir ;  I  will  not  explain 
what  I  mean.  Tell  me  more 
about  your  life  in  Germany.  How 
do  you  like  the  Germans,  and  are 
the  German  ladies  pretty?' 

In  the  eyening  a  note  came  for 
Jack,  which  fortunately  for  Norah's 
peace  of  mind,  she  did  not  see.  It 
was  not  extraordinary  that  he 
should  haye  to  go  into  the  town, 
and  she  saw  him  go,  without  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  about  to 
cross  the  road  and  go  straight  to 
'the  woman's'  house.  Which, 
howeyer.  Jack  did,  while  Norah 
and  her  white-headed  boy  sat 
down  to  a  game  of  dominoes,  and 
Myles  retreated  to  the  workshop 
for  his  eyening  pipe. 

'  I  like  Jack,'  said  Mr.  Cardiff, 
arranging  his  dominoes.  '  I  like 
Jack  yery  much.  When  I  grow 
up  I  shall  be  an  engineer.  I  used 
to  think  that  I  would  be  a  soldier, 
but  I'ye  changed  my  mind.  Dou- 
ble sixes.  Now  I'm  going  to  beat 
you  again,  Norah  dear.  Six-fiye. 
You  see,  after  all  a  soldier's  life 
has  nothing  noble  about  it,  except 
when  you  fight  for  your  country.' 

'  Eyery  life  is  noble  if  we  choose 
to  make  it  so,'  said  his  instruc- 
tress, who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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impresfiiiig   a    moral    apon    her 
pupil. 

'  I  dare  say ;  bnt  some  lives  are 
more  noble  than  others.  I  shonld 
like  a  life  where  yon  are  always 
doing  good  in  some  way  or  other ; 
making  other  people  happier,  and 
reforming  wicked  people.  Do  yon 
think  any  wicked  people  are  ever 
really  happy,  Norah?' 

'I  shonld  think  not.  No  one 
can  be  happy  nnless  he  is  trying 
to  make  himself  better  erery  day.' 

'  That  is  what  I  say  to  myself 
night  and  morning/  replied  the 
boy,  with  a  beantifal  look  of  faith 
and  hope  npon  his  face.  'That 
is  what  I  say  to  myself.  Ohl  why 
cannot  eyerybody  agree  to  help 
each  other,  Norah  ?  I  was  reading 
yesterday  about  the  criminal 
classes.  The  writer  said  that 
there  were  I  don't  know  how  many 
thousands  who  liye  by  preying  on 
honest  people.  Think  of  that. 
Preying  on  honest  people;  it 
sounds  so  dreadful.' 

And  so  on ;  the  talk  which  went 
on  every  day  while  the  gentle  old 
man,  with  his  mind  fixed  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  so,  poured  out 
the  long  thoughts  that  fill  the 
brain  of  a  clever  and  imaginative 
boy.  He  had  read,  this  boy; 
could  quote  the  poetry  of  Felicia 
Hemans,  weeping  over  the  sorrow- 
ful tale  of  Casablanca ;  would  even, 
in  the  garden,  play  by  himself  at 
being  Robinson  Crusoe,  building  a 
hut.  He  had  good  manners,  and 
knew  a  gentleman  when  he  saw 
one.  That  was  the  reason  why, 
secretly,  he  did  not  like  Norah's 
papa,  Myles  Cuolahan,  in  whom 
he  saw  little  points  of  behaviour 
of  which  he  could  not  approve. 
It  was  also  the  reason  why  he 
was  greatly  taken  with  Jack — the 
ideal  of  a  boy^tall,  handsome, 
clever  and  able  to  make  things. 
He  was  a  great  comfort  to  Norah 
in  these  times,  and  she  had  fallen 
so  completely  into  the  old  man's 


delusion  that  he  was  still  a  boy, 
that  she  regarded  him  as  one,  and 
was  quite  content  to  believe  boy- 
hood consistent  with  white  hair 
and  a  feeble  step.  For  Mr.  Cardiff 
was  growing  very  feeble.  At  nine^ 
or  even  earlier,  he  went  to  bed, 
after  a  glass  of  milk,  which  he  ac- 
cepted with  as  much  joy  and 
gratitude  as  if  strong  waters  did 
not  exist  and  the  grape  had  neyer 
been  invented. 

So  Jack  left  the  two  to  their 
devices,  and  went  across  the  road. 
Mrs.  Iferrion  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered her  temper. 

'  You  see,  Jenny,'  said  Keziah^on 
learning  from  her  cousin  that  Jack 
had  returned  and  had  actually 
been  kissing  Norah — '  at  the  very 
window  1  before  my  own  eyes!* — 
'  you  see,  Jenny,  the  boy's  nothing 
to  you,  nor  never  will  be.' 

'Keziah,  you're  a  fooH'  re- 
turned Jenny,  '  and  always  were 
a  fool.  Who  but  a  fool  would  have 
married  a  Benjamin  Bastable?' 

'  I  was  a  fool  then,'  said  Eesdah. 
'  But — ^but,  I  should  be  a  Solomon 
in  i>etticoats  and  a  false  front, 
compared  with  Jack  Amstrong,  if 
he  were  to  think  of  marrying  you, 
Jenny.  Why  you're  double  his 
age,  pretty  near.  Don't  use  bad 
language,  because  it  isn't  be- 
coming. You  know  you're  thirty- 
five,  if  you  are  a  day,  and  he's 
twenty-two,  or  it  may  be  twenty- 
four.' 

'He's  twenty-six,'  said  Jenny, 
'and  I'm  thirty.  And  you  had 
better  not  drive  me  into  a  rage, 
Eeziah :  I'm  a  meek  woman  enough 
when  you  let  me  alone.' 

'  I  know  your  meekness,  Jenny,' 
returned  the  other.  '  Mighty  meek 
you  are  at  all  times :  and  I'm  the 
only  one  that  isn't  afraid  of  you 
when  you  are  not  meek.  Lord 
bless  you,  Jenny  I  what*8  the  use 
of  tantrums  with  me?  Why 
shouldn't  Jack  kiss  Norah? 
They're  almost  brother  and  sister ; 
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and  if  they  were  hnsbaiid  and 
wife,  they'd  make  the  prettiest 
couple  that  ever  was  seen.  Gome, 
don't  be  a  fool,  Jenny.  Try  the 
old  ones  as  mnoh  as  yon  like/ 

Jenny  flnng  herself  ont  of  the 
room  with  a  slam,  upsetting  two 
chairs  in  her  transit.  These 
Eeziah  pijeked  np,  and  went  on 
with  her  work  quietly. 

When  Jack  came  at  her  bidding, 
she  was  dressed  in  her  best  and 
quietest.  The  room  was  lit  with 
a  soft  moderator  lamp;  a  bright 
fire  bnmed ;  there  was  the  odour 
of  fragrant  cofifee;  and  Adelaide, 
in  black  yelyet,  sat  in  her  low 
chair  by  the  fireside,  a  Tolume  of 
poetry  in  her  hand,  looking  a  little 
flushed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire 
perhaps,  or  else  from  emotion 
caused  by  the  return  of  her  be- 
trothed. Her  face,  seen  by  arti- 
ficial light,  had  a  sort  of  yelvety 
smoothness  about  it;  and  her 
eyes,  dark,  deep,  and  lustrous, 
promised  mines  of  loye  and  con- 
stancy. She  turned  them  full 
upon  Jack — an  artillery  which 
once  he  could  not  resist. 

'  You  are  back,  then  ?'  she  mur- 
mured, giving  him  her  hand, 
which  he  could  not  choose  but 
take.  '  You  are  back,  and  you  did 
not  come  to  see  me  till  I  had  sent 
for  you.' 

'  I  did  not,'  said  Jack. 

'And  you  hare  no  word  of 
kindness  for  me?'  she  whispered, 
holding  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
bending  her  face  so  that  the  light 
should  catch  her  profile  and  glance 
upon  her  lustrous  hair — a  Umr  de 
farce  in  coquetry  which  this  inim- 
itable woman  had  acquired  after 
many  years  of  practice  with  a 
hand-mirror.  'No  single  word 
for  your  Adelaide? — your  be- 
trothed ?' 

He  was  silent. 

'  Tell  me.  Jack,'  she  murmured, 
in  her  softest  Toice.  '  Tell  me  that 
you  did  not  mean  that  cruel  letter 


you  wrote  to  me.  It  was  so  hard  I 
— so  bitter  to  bear !  I  read  it  with 
all  the  others  I  have  from  you. 
You  have  forgotten  them,  perhaps ; 
but  I  keep  them  all.  A  loyer's 
letters  are  so  sacred  that  I  keep 
eyery  one.  I  never  had  any  but 
yours,  because  the  General  married 
me  without  giving  himself  time  to 
write  love-letter&' 

That,  at  least,  was  true.  In  her 
desk  were  no  letters  from  any 
General  Merrion. 

'  I  have  got  them  all,'  she  went 
on,  kissing  his  hand  and  holding 
it  stilL  '  There  is  one  in  which 
you  say  that  nothing  shall  ever 
part  us — ^not  sorrow,  nor  sickness, 
nor  any  other  woman.  Ah!  it 
makes  me  happy  to  read  it !  Shall 
I  show  this  letter  to  your — sister. 
Jack?' 

'  I  have  no  sister,'  he  replied. 

'  I  mean  Norah ;  your  sister  by 
adoption.  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  and 
is  going  to  marry  Frank  Perry- 
mont,  I  believe.' 

'Come,  Adelaide,'  said  Jack, 
snatching  his  hand  from  the  soft 
and  padded  fetters  of  her  fingers ; 
'come,  Adelaide,  let  us  have  an 
explanation.' 

'  No ;  I  will  have  no  explanation.* 

'  Can  you  not  see  that  it  is  im- 
possible ?' 

'  No,  I  cannot ;  and  I  will  not. 
You  are,  I  admit,  a  little  younger 
than  myself.  You  are  twenty- 
three,  and  I  am  nearly  twenty- 
seven.  I  wish  the  difference  waa 
the  other  way;  but  we  cannot 
help  that.  There  is  no  impos- 
8ibility«  Jack,  my  dearest,  when 
two  people  love  each  other.' 

*  But  when  they  do  not  ?' 

'  That  I  am  not  concerned  with. 
You  love  me :  you  have  given  me 
a  thousand  proofs — ^in  letters.  And 
I  love  you:  I  have  given  you  as 
many  proofis  of  that — ^in  letters.' 

Jack  groaned.  Then  he  sat 
down,  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
looked  at  her. 
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'You  refuse  to  release  me,  do 
yon?' 

*I  refuse  to  release  joxx,  Mr. 
Armstrong/  she  replied,  in  a  hard 
Toice,  different  to  the  soft  tones  in 
which  she  had  been  speaking.  '  I 
utterly  refuse  to  release  you.' 

'Then/  said  Jack,  rising,  'I 
shall  take  the  course  that  seems 
best  to  me/ 

.  '  And  1/  she  replied,  rising  too, 
•nd  facing  him,  'shall  take  the 
course  that  seems  best  to  me.  We 
faaye  been  engaged  for  fire  years. 
Yon  hayo  written  to  me,  during 
all  that  time,  letters  of  the  most 
ardent  affection.  I  hare  wasted 
my  time  upon  yon,  refused  to 
reodye  others,  whose  intentions 
were  honourable,  and  compromised, 
perhaps,  the  reputation  of  a  life.' 

Jack  looked  up  and  smiled. 

She  saw  him  smile,  and  would 
faaye  changed  colour,  but  for  the 
£xity  of  the  protecting  paint. 

'  That  is  all  nothing/  she  went 
on, '  proyided  you  keep  your  en- 
gagement as  an  honourable  man 
should.  Go  now,  Jack  Armstrong, 
go  home  and  think  it  oyer.  Will 
you  be  a  liar  and  a  cheat,  or  will 
you  be  a  man  of  honour  ?  Will 
you  keep  the  promises  of  fiye 
years,  or  will  you  giye  way  to  a 
passing  passion  for — for  that — 
that ' — ^here  her  temper  grew  the 
better  of  her — 'that  black-haired 
daughter  of  an  Irish  pedlar  ?' 

'  We  will  not,'  said  Jack, '  in- 
troduce any  names  into  our  dis- 
cussion. I  will  go.  And,  Adelaide, 
it  is  the  last  time  that  I  enter 
this  house.  My  mind  is  made  up. 
I  haye  appealed  to  you  in  yain. 
I  cannot  loye  you.  I  cannot 
marry  you.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  my  word.  And  you 
must  do  what  you  think  best' 

'  I  haye  read/  replied  his  Ade- 
laide, 'of  women  who  worked 
spellB  to  bring  their  loyers  back. 
I  haye  need  of  none.  See,  Jack, 
you  will  come  back  to  me  of  your 


own  accord.  Look/  and  she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet, '  here  are  the 
hands  you  haye  kissed  so  often, 
and  the  white  arms  you  haye 
praised.  Do  you  forget  that  you 
haye  knelt  at  my  feet  and  kissed 
them  ?  Are  my  eyes  grown  dull  ? 
Is  my  cheek  wrinkled  ?  Are  my 
lips  thin  and  shriyelled  ?  Is  my 
figure  shrunk  and  wasted  ?  Is  my 
hair  false  or  grey?  Haye  my 
teeth  dropped  out  ?  Where  is  it. 
Jack,  the  loye  that  once  made  you 
clasp  me  in  your  arms  a  thousand 
times,  and  kiss  me  till  the  loye 
flew  into  my  heart  ?  Where  is  it, 
oh,  my  Jack,  my  handsome  boy, 
the  only  man  of  all  that  oyer  I 
loyed  and  longed  to  win?  You 
will  kiss  me  again.  Jack,  will  you 
not  ?  You  will  throw  your  arms 
round  me,  my  darling  ?' 

Her  passion  was  not  simulated. 
Unreal  in  eyerything  else,  her 
life  a  liying  lie,  her  history  a 
tissue  of  deceits,  the  woman  had 
found,  when  she  should  haye  been 
a  staid  matron,  a  master-passion 
that  held  her  enthralled  and  bound 
her  with  a  rod  of  iron.  She 
sprang  from  her  knees  and  threw 
herself  upon  Jack's  breast,  clutch- 
ing him  round  the  neck  with 
her  two  white  arms.  He  stood 
unmoyed.  The  woman's  influence 
was  wholly  gone.  Time  was  that 
at  the  touch  of  her  hand  he  would 
thrill ;  at  the  rustle  of  her  dress 
his  pulses  would  moye  more 
quickly;  but  now  it  was  all 
changed,  and  he  saw  her  what  she 
was,  the  woman  past  her  prime, 
a  made-up  imitiation  of  a  lady, 
coarse  and  common,  yulgar  and 
unrestrained.  She 'took  his  hand 
and  laid  it  against  her  cheek.  He 
disengaged  her  gently  but  flrmly, 
and  pointed  to  his  fingers,  where 
she  had  laid  them  on  her  cheek. 

'See/  he  said,  'your  cheek  is 
painted.  You  wash  off  your  pre- 
tended loye  just  as  you  wash  off 
your  rouge.    Let  me  go.' 
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'  Ib  it  peaco  or  war?' 

'  I  am  the  stroiiger,'  Baid  Jack ; 
'  becftuse  yon  can  do  me  no  real 
harm.  Let  it  be  peace,  if  jon  let 
me  go.  It  shall  be  war  if  joa 
refaae.  Ton  may  think  what  yon 
have  to  gain,  and  what  jon  have 
to  lose.  I  will  BYen,  if  yon  like, 
tell  the  world  that  yon  have  re- 
fused me ' 

She  made  a  geetnre  of  impa- 
tience. 

'The  world — the  world — what 
have  I  ever  oared  for  the  world  ? 
I  want  yonr  loYe.  GIto  me  that 
and  I  will  give  you  hack  your 
letters,'  she  whinpercd  in  hie  ear. 
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Bat  he  drew  back  and  answered 
nothing. 

'Then  war — war — warl'  she 
cried.  '  And  all  the  town  shall 
ring  with  the  pasaion  of  Jack 
Armstrong's  letters.  Two  hnndred 
of  them,  Jack ;  two  hnndied ! 
And  before  the  Court  they  shall 
all  be  read,  erery  one  I' 

Jack  said  nothing,  bnt  was 
gone  while  yet  she  stood,  with 
the  words  hiwing  from  her  month, 
a  qneen  of  passion,  snblime  in  her 
nnbonnded  wrath.  Then  she  heard 
the  door  shnt  as  he  left  the  house, 
and  Bitting  down  before  the  fire, 
reralTod  plans  of  Tengeanoe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DAT  AND  NIGHT  IK  A  TAEANTAB8. 


THE  next  day,  the  19th  of 
July,  the  'Gaaoasiu'  reached 
Perm,  the  last  place  at  which  ahe 
touched  on  the  Kama. 

The  gOYemment  of  which  Perm 
is  the  capital  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Bossian  Empire,  and  ex- 
tending oyer  the  Ural  Mountains, 
encroaches  on  Siberian  territory. 
Marble  quarries,  mines  of  salt, 
platina,  gold,  and  coal  are  worked 
here  on  a  large  scale.  Although 
Perm,  by  its  situation,  has  become 
an  important  town,  it  is  by  no 
means  attractive,  bdng  extremely 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  possessing 
no  resources.  This  want  of  com- 
fort is  of  no  consequence  to  those 
going  from  Russia  to  Siberia,  for 
they  come  from  the  more  dtilised 
districts,  and  are  supplied  with  all 
necessaries ;  but  to  those  arriving 
from  the  countries  of  Central  Asia, 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  first  European  town 
of  the  empire,^  situated  on  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  were  better  sup- 
plied with  stores. 

At  Perm  the  trayellers  resell 
their  vehicles,  more  or  less  dam- 
aged by  the  long  journey  across 
the  plains  of  Siberia.  There,  too, 
those  passing  from  Europe  to  Asia 
purchase  carriages  during  the 
summer,  and  sleighs  in  the  winter 
season,  before  starting  for  a  seve- 
ral months'  journey  through  the 
steppes. 

Michael  Strogoff  had  already 
sketched  out  his  programme,  so 
now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
execute  it 

A  vehicle    carrying   the   mail 


usually    runs    across    the    Ural 
Mountains,  but    at    the    present 
time  this,  of  course,  was  discon- 
tinued.   Even  if  it  had  not  been 
so,  Michael   Strogoff  would    not 
have  taken  it,  as  he  wished  to 
travel  as  fast  as  possible,  without 
depending  on  any  one.    He  wisely 
preferred  to  buy  a  carriage,  and 
journey  by  stages,  stimulating  tUe 
zeal  of  the  postillions,  or  iemschiks, 
as  they  are  called,  by  well-applied 
'  na  vodkou,'  or  tips. 

Unfortunately,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  taken  against 
foreigners  of  Asiatic  origin,  a  large 
number  of  travellers  had  already 
left  Perm,  and  therefore  convey- 
ances were  extremely  rare.  Mi- 
chael was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  what  had  been  rejected 
by  others.  As  to  horses,  as  long 
as  the  Czar's  courier  was  not  in 
Siberia,  he  could  exhibit  his  podo- 
rojna  without  danger,  and  the 
postmasters  would  give  him  the 
preference.  But,  once  out  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  he  had  to  depend 
alone  on  the  power  of  lus  roubles. 

But  to  what  sort  of  a  vehicle 
should  he  harness  his  horses? 
To  a  telga  or  to  a  tarantass  ? 

The  telga  is  nothing  but  an 
open  four-wheeled  cart,  made  en- 
tirely of  wood.  Wheels,  axles, 
pole-bolts,  body,  shafts,  are  all 
famished  by  neighbouring  trees, 
and  the  pieces  of  which  the  telga 
is  composed  are  fastened  together 
by  means  of  strong  rope.  Nothing 
could  be  more  primitive,  nothing 
could  be  less  comfortable ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  any  acci- 
dent happen  on  the  way,  nothing 
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could  be  more  easily  repaired. 
There  is  no  want  of  firs  on  the 
BnsBian  frontier,  and  axle-trees 
grow  naturally  in  forests. 

The  poet  extraordinary,  known 
by  the  name  of  '  perckladnoi/  is 
made  by  means  of  the  telga,  as 
any  road  is  good  enough  for  it. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  some- 
times the  ropes  which  fasten  the 
concern  together  break,  and  whilst 
the  hinder  part  remains  stuck  in 
some  bog,  the  fore-part  arriyes  at 
the  post-house  on  two  wheels; 
but  this  result  is  considered  as 
quite  satisfactory* 

Michael  Strogoff  would  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  a  telga,  if 
he  had  not  been  lucky  enough  to 
discoTer  a  tarantass. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in- 
yention  of  Bussian  coachbuilders 
will  deyise  some  improyement  in 
this  last-named  yehide.  Springs 
are  wanting  in  it  as  well  as  in  the 
telga ;  in  the  absence  of  iron,  wood 
is  not  spared ;  but  its  four  wheels, 
with  eight  or  nine  feet  between 
them,  assure  a  certain  equilibrium 
oyer  the  jolting  rough  roads.  A 
splash-board  protects  the  trayel- 
lers  from  the  mud,  and  a  strong 
leathern  hood,  which  may  be 
pulled  quite  oyer  the  occupiers, 
shelters  them  from  the  great  heat 
and  yiolent  storms  of  thelsummer. 
The  tarantass  is  as  solid  and  as 
eagy  to  repair  as  the  telga,  and  is, 
moreoyer,  lees  addicted  to  leaying 
its  hinder  part  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

It  was  not  without  careftil  search 
that  Michael  managed  to  discoyer 
this  tarantass,  and  there  was  pro- 
bably not  a  second  to  be  found  in 
aU  the  town  of  Perm.  Notwith- 
standing that,  he  haggled  long 
about  the  price,  for  form's  sake, 
to  act  up  to  his  part  as  Nicholas 
Korpanoff,  a  plain  merchant  of 
Irkutsk. 

Nadia  had  followed  her  com- 
panion   in    his    search    after   a 


suitable  yehicle.  Although  the 
object  of  each  was  different,  both 
were  equally  anxious  to  arriye, 
and  consequently  to  start.  One 
would  haye  said  the  same  will 
animated  them  both. 

'Sister,'  said  Michael,  'I  wish 
I  could  haye  found  a  more  com- 
fortable conyeyance  for  you/ 

'  Do  you  say  that  to  me,  brother, 
when  I  would  haye  gone  on  foot, 
if  need  were,  to  rejoin  my  father  ?' 

'  1  do  not  doubt  your  courage, 
Nadia,  but  there  are  physical  &- 
tigues  which  a  woman  may  be 
unable  to  endure.' 

*  1  shall  endure  them,  whateyer 
they  may  be,'  replied  the  girl. 
'  If  you  eyer  hear  a  complaint  firom 
my  lips  you  may  leaye  me  in  the 
road,  and  continue  your  journey 
alone.' 

Half  an  hour  later  on,  the  podo- 
rojna  being  presented  by  Michael, 
three  post-horses  were  harnessed 
to  the  tarantass.  These  animals, 
coyered  with  long  hair,  were  yery 
like  long-legged  bears.  They  were 
small,  but  spirited,  being  of  Si- 
berian breed. 

The  way  in  which  the  iemschik 
had  harnessed  them  was  thus: 
one,  the  largest,  was  secured  be- 
tween two  long  shafts,  on  whose 
farther  end  was  a  hoop,  called  a 
'  douga,'  carrying  tassels  and  bells ; 
the  two  others  were  simply  fas- 
tened by  ropes  to  the  steim  of  the 
tarantass.  This  was  the  complete 
harness,  with  mere  strings  for 
reins. 

Neither  Michael  Strogoff  nor  the 
young  Liyonian  girl  had  any  bag- 
gage. The  rapidity  with  which 
one  wished  to  make  the  journey, 
and  the  more  than  modest  re- 
sources of  the  other,  preyented 
them  from  embarrassing  them- 
selyes  with  packages.  It  was  a 
fortunate  thing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  tarantass  could 
not  haye  carried  both  baggage  and 
trayellers.    It  was  only  made  for 
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two  persons,  withoat  conntiiig  the 
iemschik,  who  kept  his  eqnili- 
brinm  on  his  narrow  seat  in  a 
marvellons  manner. 

The  iemschik  is  changed  at 
every  relay.  The  man  who  drove 
the  tarantass  daring  the  first  stage 
was,  like  his  horses,  a  Siberian, 
and  no  less  shuggy  than  they; 
long  hair,  cnt  square  on  the  fore- 
head, hat  with  a  tnmed-np  brim, 
red  belt,  coat  with  crossed  facings 
and  buttons  stamped  with  the 
imperial  cipher.  The  iemschik, 
on  coming  np  with  his  team,  threw 
an  inquisitiye  glance  at  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  tarantass.  No  lug- 
gage ! — and  had  there  been,  where 
in  the  world  conld  he  have  stowed 
it  ?  Bather  shabby  in  appearance, 
too.    He  looked  contemptuous. 

*  Crows,'  said  he,  without  caring 
whether  he  was  overheard  or  not ; 
'  crows,  at  six  copecks  a  verst  1' 

*  No,  eagles !'  said  Michael,  who 
understood  the  iemschik's  slang 
perfectly ;  '  eagles,  do  you  hear,  at 
nine  copecks  a  verst,  and  a  lip 
besides.' 

He  was  answered  by  a  merry 
crack  of  the  whip. 

In  the  language  of  the  Bussian 
postillions  the  '  crow '  is  the  stingy 
or  poor  traveller,  who  at  the  post- 
houses  only  pays  two  or  three 
copecks  a  verst  for  the  horses. 
The '  eagle '  is  the  traveller  who 
does  not  mind  expense,  to  say 
nothing  of  liberal  tips.  Therefore 
the  crow  could  not  claim  to  fly 
as  rapidly  as  the  imperial  bird. 

Nadia  and  Michael  immediately 
took  their  places  in  the  tarantass. 
A  small  store  of  provisions  was 
put  in  the  box,  in  case  at  any 
time  they  were  delayed  in  reaching 
the  post-houses,  which  are  very 
comfortably  provided  under  direc- 
tion of  the  state.  The  hood  was 
pulled  up,  as  it  was  insupportably 
hot,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
tarantass,  drawn  by  its  three 
horses,  left  Perm  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 


The  way  in  which  the  iemschik 
kept  up  the  pace  of   his  team 
would  have  certainly  astonished 
travellers  who,  being  neither  Bus- 
sians  nor  Siberians,  were  not  ac- 
customed to  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  leader,  rather  larger  than  the 
others,  kept  to  a  steady  long  trot, 
perfectly  regular,  whether  up  or 
down  hill.    The  two  other  horses 
seemed  to  know  no  other  pace  than 
the  galop,  though  they  performed 
many  an  eccentric  curvette  as  they 
went  along.    The  iemschik,  how- 
ever, never  touched  them,  only 
urging  them  on  by  startling  cracks 
of  his  whip.    But  what  epithets 
he  lavished  on  them,  including 
the  names  of  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  when  they  behaved  like 
docile  and  conscientious  auimals. 
The  string  which  served  as  reins 
would  have  had  no  influence  on 
the  spirited  beasts,  but  the  words 
'  na  pravo,'  to  the  right, '  na  levo,' 
to  the  left,  pronoxmced  in  a  gut- 
tural tone,  were  more  effectual  than 
either  bridle  or  snaffle. 

And  what  amiable  expressions, 
according  to  the  circxmistances. 

'Go  on,  my  doves!'  the  iem- 
schik would  say.  '  Go  on,  pretty 
swallows !  Fly,  my  little  pigeons ! 
Hold  up,  my  cousin  on  the  left ! 
Gee  up,  my  little  father  on  the 
right  I'    ♦ 

But  when  the  pace  slackened, 
what  insulting  expressions,  instant- 
ly understood  by  the  sensitive 
animals. 

'Go  on,  you  wretched  snail  I 
Confound  you,  you  slug!  I'll 
roast  you  alive,  you  tortoise,  you !' 

Whether  or  not  it  was  from  this 
way  of  driving,  which  requires  the 
iemschiks  to  possess  strong  throats 
more  than  muscular  arms,  the 
tarantass  flew  along  at  a  rate  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  an 
hour. 

Michael  Strogoff  was  accustomed 
both  to  the  sort  of  vehicle  and  the 
mode  of  travelling.    Neither  jerks 
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nor  jolts  incommoded  him.     He  one  tbonght,  tkat  of  reaching  her 

koew  that  a  Baaai&D  driTer  never  jonmej's  end : 

«Ten  triee  to  aroid  either  stones,  'I  bare  calonlated  that  there  are 

mta,     hogi,     fallal     trees,     or  three  hundred  rersts  between  Perm 

trenches,  whioh  ma7  happen  to  and  Ekaterenbn^  brother,'  said 

be  in  the  road.    He  was  nsed  to  she.    '  Am  I  right  ?' 


all  thaL     His  companion  ran  a  '  Ton  are  quite  right,  Nadia,' 

irisk  of  being  hart  by  the  riolent  answered^Hichael ;  '  and  when  we 

jolts  of  the  tarantass,    but    she  hare   reached    Ekaterenbnrg,    we 

wonld  not  complain.  ahalt  be  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural 

For  a  little  while  Nadia  did  not  Uoontains   on  the   opposite  aide 
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'How  long  will  it  take  to  get 
across  the  mountainB  ?' 

'  Forty-eight  hours,  for  we  shall 
travel  day  and  night.  I  say  day 
and  night,  Nadia/  added  he, '  for  I 
cannot  stop  CTon  for  a  moment, 
and  I  mnst  go  on  without  rest 
towards  Irkutsk.' 

'  I  shall  not  delay  you,  brother ; 
no,  not  even  for  an  hour,  and  we 
will  travel  day  and  night.' 

'  Well  then,  Nadia,  if  the  Tartar 
iBTasion  has  only  left  the  road 
open,  we  shall  arriye  in  twenty 
days.' 

'  You  have  made  this  journey 
before?'  asked  Nadia. 

'  Many  times.' 

'  During  winter  we  should  have 
gone  more  rapidly  and  surely, 
should  we  not? 

'  Yes,  especially  with  more  ra- 
pidity, but  you  would  have  suf- 
fered much  from  the  frost  and 
snow.' 

'  What  matter !  Winter  is  the 
friend  of  Bussia.' 

'  Yes,  Nadia,  but  what  a  consti- 
tution any  one  must  hare  to  en- 
dure such  friendship!  I  have 
often  seen  the  temperature  in  the 
Siberian  steppes  fall  to  more  than 
forty  degrees  below  freezing  point ! 
I  have  felt,  notwithstanding  my 
reindeer  coat,*  my  heart  growing 
chill,  my  limbs  stiffening,  my  feet 
freezing  in  triple  woollen  socks. 
I  haye  seen  my  sleigh  horses 
covered  with  a  coating  of  ice, 
their  breath  congealed  at  their 
nostrils.  I  have  seen  the  brandy 
in  my  flask  change  into  hard 
stone,  on  which  not  even  my 
knife  could  make  an  impression. 
But  my  sleigh  flew  like  the  wind. 
Not  an  obstacle  on  the  plain,  white 
and  level  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach.  No  rivers  in  which 
one  is  obliged  to  look  for  a  ford- 
able   passage.     No  lakes  which 

*  This  coat  is  called  a  '  dakha ' ;  it  is 
Tcry  light,  and  yet  almost  imperrions  to 
the  cold. 


must  be  crossed  in  boats.THarcl 
ice  everywhere,  the  route  open, 
the  road  sure.  But  at  the  price- 
of  what  suffering,  Nadia,  those 
alone  could  say,  who  have  never 
returned,  but  whose  bodies  have 
been  covered  up  by  the  snow- 
storm*' 

'However,  you  have  returned,, 
brother,'  said  Nadia. 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  a  Siberian,  and, 
when  quite  a  child,  I  used  to  follow 
my  father  to  the  chase,  and  so- 
became  inured  to  these  hardships. 
But  when  you  said  to  me,  Nadia,, 
that  winter  would  not  have  stopped 
you,  that  you  would  have  gone 
alone,  ready  to  struggle  against 
the  frightftil  inclemencies  of  the 
Siberian  climate,  I  seemed  to  see 
you  lost  in  the  snow  and  £edling, 
never  to  rise  again.' 

'  How  many  times  have  you 
crossed  the  steppe  in  winter  ?'^ 
asked  the  young  Livonian. 

'  Three  times,  Nadia,  when  I 
was  going  to  Omsk.' 

'And  what  were  you  going  to- 
do  at  Omsk?' 

'  See  my  mother,  who  was  ex- 
pecting me.' 

'  And  I  am  going  to  Irkutsk, 
where  my  father  expects  me.  I 
am  taking  him  my  mother's  last 
words.  That  is  as  much  as  to  tell 
you,  brother,  that  nothing  would 
have  prevented  me  from  setting 
out.' 

'  You  are  a  brave  girl,  Nadia,** 
replied  Michael.  'God  himself 
would  have  led  you.' 

All  day  the  tarantass  was  driven 
rapidly  by  the  iemschiks  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  every  stage. 
The  eagles  of  the  mountain  would 
not  have  found  their  name  dis- 
honoured by  these  '  eagles '  of  the 
highway.  The  high  price  paid 
for  each  horse,  and  the  tips  dealt 
out  so  freely,  recommended  the 
travellers  in  a  special  way.  Per- 
haps the  postmasters  thought  it 
singular  that,  after  the  publicatioa 
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of  the  order^  a  young  man  and  his 
sister^  evidently  both  Bussians, 
could  travel  fireely  across  Siberia, 
which  was  closed  to  every  one 
else,  but  their  papers  were  all  en 
r^gle,  and  they  had  the  right  to 
pass. 

However,  Michael  Strogoff  and 
Nadia  were  not  the  only  travellers 
on  their  way  from  Perm  to  Eka- 
terenbnrg.  At  the  first  stages, 
the  courier  of  the  Czar  had  learnt 
that  a  carriage  preceded  them,  but 
as  there  was  no  want  of  horses, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
that. 

During  the  day  halts  were  made 
for  food  alone.  At  the  posi- 
houses  could  be  found  lodging 
and  provision.  Besides,  if  there 
was  not  an  inn,  the  house  of  the 
Bussian  peasant  would  have  been 
no  4ess  hospitable.  In  the  vil- 
lages, which  are  almost  all  alike, 
with  their  white-walled,  green- 
roofed  chapels,  the  traveller  might 
knock  at  any  door,  it  would  be 
opened  to  him.  The  moujik  would 
come  out,  smiling  and  extending 
his  hand  to  his  guest.  He  would 
offer  him  bread  and  salt,  the  burn- 
ing charcoal  would  be  put  into  the 
'  samovar,'  and  he  would  be  made 
quite  at  home.  The  family  would 
turn  out  themselves  rather  than 
that  he  should  not  have  room. 
The  stranger  is  the  relation  of 
all.    He  is  '  one  sent  by  God.' 

On  arriving  that  evening,  Michael 
instinctively  asked  the  postmaster 
how  many  hours  ago  the  carriage 
which  preceded  them  had  passed 
that  stage. 

'  Two  hours  ago,  little  father,' 
replied  the  postmaster. 

'Isitaberlin?' 

'  No,  a  telga.' 

'  How  many  travellers  ?' 

'  Two.' 

'  And  they  are  going  &st  ^ 

'  Eagles !' 

'  Let  them  put  the  horses  to  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Michael  and  Nadia,  resolved  not 
to  stop  even  for  an  hour,  travelled 
all  night. 

The  weather  continued  fine, 
though  the  atmosphere  was  heavy 
and  gradually  becoming  charged 
with  electricity.  Not  a  cloud  was 
in  the  sky,  but  a  sort  of  mist  as- 
cended from  the  ground.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  a  storm  would 
not  burst  whilst  they  were  among 
the  mountains,  for  there  it  would 
be  terrible.  Being  accustomed  to 
read  atmospheric  signs,  Michael 
Strogoff  knew  that  a  struggle  of 
the  elements  was  approaching. 

The  night  passed  without  inci- 
dent Notwithstanding  the  jolting 
of  the  tarantass,  Nadia  was  able  to 
sleep  for  some  hours.  The  hood 
was  partly  raised  so  as  to  give  as 
much  air  as  there  was  in  the  sti- 
fiing  atmosphera 

Michael  kept  awake  all  m'ght, 
mistrusting  the  iemschiks,  who  are 
only  too  ready  to  sleep  at  their 
posts,  and  not  an  hour  was  lost  at 
the  relays,  not  an  hour  on  the  road. 

The  next  day,  the  20th  of  July, 
at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  east. 
However,  this  important  chain 
which  separates  Bussia  in  Europe 
from  Siberia  was  still  at  a  great 
distance,  and  they  could  not  hope 
to  reach  it  until  the  end  of  the 
day.  The  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains must  necessarily  be  per- 
formed during  the  next  night 

The  sky  was  very  cloudy  all 
day,  and  the  temperature  was 
therefore  more  bearable,  but  the 
weather  was  very  threatening. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  prudent  not  to  have  as- 
cended the  mountains  during  the 
night,  and  Michael  would  not  have 
done  so,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
wait ;  but  when,  at  the  last  stage, 
the  iemschik  drew  his  attention  to 
a  peal  of  thunder  reverberating 
among  the  rocks,  he  merely  said : 
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'  Ib  a  telga  still  before  tu?* 

'Yes.' 

'  How  long  is  it  in  adyanoe  V 

'  Nearly  an  honr.' 

'Forward,  and  a  triple  tip  if 
we  are  at  Ekaterenbnrg  to-morrow 
morning.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

▲  STOBM  IN  THB  UBAL  MOUNTAINS. 

Thb  Ural  Mountains  extend  in  a 
length  of  nearly  three  thousand 
yersts  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Whether  they  are  called  the  Urals, 
which  is  the  Tartar,  or  the  Poyas, 
which  is  the  Bossian  name,  they 
are  correctly  so  termed ;  for  these 
names  signify '  belt '  in  both  lan- 
guages. Bising  on  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  they  reach  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian.  Such 
was  the  barrier  to  be  crossed  by 
Michael  Strogoff  before  he  could 
enter  Siberian  Bussia,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  he  acted  wisely  in 
taking  the  road  leading  from 
Perm  to  Ekaterenbnrg,  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  This  was  the  easiest 
and  surest  route,  as  it  was  that  of 
all  the  commerce  of  Central  Asia. 
The  mountains  could  be  crossed 
in  one  night,  if  no  accident  hap- 
pened. Unfortunately,  thunder 
muttering  in  the  distance  an- 
nounced that  a  storm  was  at 
hand.  The  electric  tension  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
persed without  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, which  in  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 
Tery  terrible. 

Michael  took  care  that  his 
young  companion  should  be  as 
well  protected  as  possible.  The 
hood,  which  might  have  been 
easily  blown  away,  was  fistftened 
more  securely  with  ropes,  crossed 
aboTC  and  at  the  back.  The 
traces  were  doubled,  and  as  an 
additional  precaution,  the  naye- 
boxes  were  stuffed  with  straw,  as 


much  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  wheels  as  to  lessen  the  jolting, 
unayoidable  on  a  dark  night. 
Lastly,  the  fore  and  hinder  parts, 
connected  simply  by  the  axles  to 
the  body  of  the  tarantass,  were 
joined  one  to  the  other  by  a  craas- 
bar,  fixed  by  means  of  pins  and 
screws.  This  bar  took  the  place 
of  the  curred  bar  which  in 
berlins,  suspended  on  the  *  swans- 
necks,'  fastens  the  two  axles  one  to 
the  other. 

Nadia  resumed  her  place  in  the 
cart,  and  Michael  took  his  seat 
beside  her.  Before  the  lowered 
hood  hung  two  leathern  curtains^ 
which  would  in  some  degree  pro- 
tect the  trayellers  against  the 
wind  and  rain. 

Two  great  lanterns,  suspended 
on  the  left  of  the  iemschik's  seat, 
threw  a  pale  glimmer,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  light  the  way,  but 
serying  as  warning  lights  to  pre- 
yent  any  other  carriage  from  nm* 
ning  into  them. 

It  was  well  that  all  these  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  rough  night. 

'Nadia,  we  are  ready,'  said 
Michael  Strogoffl 

'Let  us  start,'  answered  the 
young  girl. 

The  order  was  giyen  to  the 
iemschik,  and  away  rattled  the 
tarantass  up  the  first  slopes  of  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  dark- 
ness was  coming  on  in  spite  of 
the  lengthened  twilight  of  these 
latitudes.  Masses  of  yapour,  as 
yet  disturbed  by  no  wind,  hung  in 
the  yault  of  heayen.  Although  they 
had  no  lateral  motion,  they  were 
eyidently  gradually  approaching 
the  earth.  Some  of  these  clouds, 
emitting  a  luring  glare,  enyeloped 
the  mountains,  on  descending,  as 
if  chased  down  by  some  upper 
storm.  The  road  led  up  towards 
these  dense  masses,  and  should 
the  clouds  not  soon  resolye  into 
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rain^  the  fog  would  be  snoh  that 
the  tarantass  would  be  unable  to 
advance  withont  the  danger  of 
falling  oyer  some  piedpice. 

The  Ural  chain  does  not  attain 
any  yeiy  great  height,  the  highest 
snnunit  not  being  more  than  fiye 
thonsand  feet  Eternal  snow  is 
there  nnknown,  and  what  is  piled 
up  by  the  Siberian  winter  is  soon 
melted  by  the  summer  snn« 
Shrubs  and  trees  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable height  The  iron  and 
copper  mines,  as  well  as  those  of 
precious  stones,  draw  a  consider- 
able nimiber  of  workmen  to  that 
region.  Also,  those  yillages  termed 
*  gayody '  are  there  met  with 
pretty  frequently,  and  the  road 
through  the  great  passes  is  easily 
practicable  for  post-carriages. 

But  what  is  easy  enough  in  fine 
weather  and  broad  daylight,  offers 
difficulties  and  perils  when  the 
elements  are  engaged  in  fierce 
warfure,  and  the  traveller  is  in 
the  midst  of  it 

Michael  Strogoff  knew  from 
former  experience  what  a  storm 
in  the  mountains  was,  and  perhaps 
this  would  be  as  terrible  as  the 
snowstorms  which  burst  forth 
with  such  yehemence  in  the  winter. 

Bain  was  not  yet  fidling,  so 
Michael  raised  the  leathern  cur- 
tains which  protected  the  interior 
of  the  tarantass  and  looked  out, 
watching  the  sides  of  the  road, 
peopled  with  fantastic  shadows, 
caused  by  the  wavering  light  of 
the  lanterns. 

Nadia,  motionless,  her  arms 
folded,  gassed  forth  also,  though 
without  leaning  forward,  whilst 
her  companion,  his  body  half  out 
of  the  carriage,  examined  both  sky 
and  earth. 

The  calmuftsfl  of  the  atmosphere 
was  very  threatening,  the  air 
being  perfectly  still.  It  was  just 
as  if  nature  were  half  stified,  and 
could  no  longer  breathe;  her 
lungs,  that  is  to  say  those  gloomy. 


dense  clouds,  not  being  able  to 
perform  their  functions.  The 
silence  would  have  been  complete 
but  for  the  grinding  of  the  wheels 
of  the  tarantass  over  the  road,  the 
creaking  of  the  axles  and  boards, 
the  snorting  of  the  horses  and  the 
clattering  of  their  iron  hoo& 
among  the  pebbles,  sparks  flying 
out  on  every  side. 

The  road  was  perfectly  deserted. 
The  tarantass  encountered  neither 
pedestrians  nor  horsemen,  nor  a 
vehicle  of  any  description,  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  the  Ural,  on 
this  threatening  night.  Not  even 
the  fire  of  a  charcoal-bumer  was 
visible  in  the  woods,  not  an  en- 
campment of  miners  near  the 
mines,  not  a  hut  among  the  brush- 
wood. 

Under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  allow- 
able to  postpone  the  journey  across 
the  mountains  till  the  morning. 
Michael  Strogoff,  however,  had 
not  hesitated,  he  had  no  right  to 
stop,  but  then — and  it  began  to 
cause  him  some  anxiety — what 
possible  reason  could  those  travel- 
lers in  the  telga  ahead  have  for 
being  so  imprudent  ? 

Michael  remained  thus  on  the 
look  out  for  some  tima  About 
eleven  o'clock,  lightning  began  to 
blaze  continuously  in  tiie  sky.  The 
shadows  of  huge  pines  at  dtGferent 
elevations  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  the  rapid  light  Some- 
times when  the  tarantass  neared 
the  side  of  the  road,  deep  gulfis, 
lit  up  by  the  flashes,  could  be  seen 
yawning  beneath  them.  From 
time  to  time,  on  their  vehicle 
giving  a  worse  lurch  than  usual, 
tiiey  knew  that  they  were  crossing 
a  bridge  of  roughly-hewn  planks 
thrown  over  some  chasm,  thunder 
appearing  actually  to  be  rumbling 
below  them.  Besides  this,  a  boom- 
ing sound  flUed  the  air,  which  in- 
creased as  they  mounted  higher. 
With  these  different  noises  rose 
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the  shoatfl  and  exoIainationB  of 
the  iemachik,  sometimes  soolding, 
sometimes  coaxing  his  poor  beasts, 
who  were  suffering  more  from  the 
oppression  of  the  air  than  the 
roughness  of  the  roads.  Eyen  the 
bells  on  the  shafts  could  no  longer 
rouse  them,  and  they  stumbled 
eyery  instant. 

'At  what  time  shall  we  reach 
the  top  of  the  ridge?'  asked 
Michael  of  the  iemsohik. 

'  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
if  we  cTcr  get  there  at  all/  replied 
he,  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

'  Why,  my  friend,  this  will  not 
be  your  first  storm  in  the  moun- 
tains, will  it  ? ' 

'  No,  and  pray  God  it  may  not 
be  my  lastl' 

'  Are  you  afraid  ? ' 

'  No,  I'm  not  afraid,  but  I  repeat 
that  I  think  you  were  wrong  in 
starting.' 

'  I  should  haye  been  still  more 
wrong  had  I  staid.' 

'  Hold  up,  my  pigeons,'  cried  the 
iemschik ;  it  was  his  business  to 
obey,  not  to  question. 

Just  then  a  distant  noise  waa 
heard,  shrill  whistling  through  the 
atmosphere,  so  calm  a  minute 
before.  By  the  light  of  a  dazzling 
flash,  almost  inmiediately  followed 
by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder, 
Michael  could  see  huge  pines  on  a 
high  peak,  bending  before  the 
blast.  The  wind  was  unchained, 
but  as  yet  it  was  the  upper  air 
alone  which  was  disturbed.  Sue- 
cessiye  crashes  showed  that  many 
of  the  old  and  lightly-rooted  tiees 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  burst 
of  the  hurricane.  An  ayalanche 
of  shattered  trunks  swept  across 
the  road  and  dashed  oyer  the  pre- 
cipice on  the  left,  two  hundred 
feet  in  fix>nt  of  the  tarantass. 

The  horses  stopped  short. 

'  Qet  up,  my  pretty  doyes  I  ' 
cried  the  iemschik,  adding  the 
cracking  of  his  whip  to  the  rum- 
bling of  the  thunder. 


Michael  took  Nadia's  hand. 

'Are  you  asleep,  sister?'  he 
asked. 

'  No,  brother.' 

'Be  ready  for  anything;  here 
comes  the  storm!' 

'  I  am  ready.' 

Michael  Strogoff  had  only  just 
time  to  draw  the  leathern  curtains^ 
when  the  stonn  was  upon  them. 

The  iemschik  leapt  &om  Mb  seat 
and  seized  his  horses'  heads,  for 
terrible  danger  threatened  the 
whole  party. 

The  tarantass  was  at  a  standstill 
at  a  turning  of  the  road,  down 
which  swept  the  hurricane;  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the 
animals'  heads  to  the  wind,  for  if 
the  carriage  was  taken  broadside 
it  must  infallibly  capsize  and  be 
dashed  oyer  the  precipice.  The 
Mghtened  horses  reared,  and  their 
diiyer  could  not  manage  to  quiet 
theuL  His  friendly  expressions 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  most 
insulting  epithets.  Nothing  was 
of  any  use.  The  unfortunate  ani- 
mals, blinded  by  the  lightning, 
terrified  by  the  incessant  peals  of 
thunder,  rattling  like  artillery 
among  tiie  rocks,  threatened  eyery 
instant  to  break  their  traces  and 
escape.  The  iemschik  had  no 
longer  any  control  oyer  his  team. 

At  that  moment  Michael  Strogoff 
threw  himself  firom  the  tarantass 
and  rushed  to  his  assistance.  En- 
dowed with  more  than  common 
strength,  he  managed,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  to  master  the 
horses. 

The  storm  now  raged  with  re- 
doubled fuiy.  A  perfect  ayalanche 
of  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  began 
to  roll  down  the  slope  aboye 
them. 

'  We  cannot  stop  here,'  said 
Michael. 

'  We  cannot  stop  anywhere,'  re- 
turned the  iemschik,  all  his  ener- 
gies apparently  oyercome  by  terror. 
'  The  storm   will   soon   send  us 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  ^  and 
that  by  the  shortest  way.' 

'  Take  yon  that  horse,  coward/ 
retnmed  Michael,  Til  look  after 
this  one.' 

A  fresh  bnrst  of  the  stoim  inter- 
mpted  him.  The  driver  and  he 
were  obliged  to  cronch  npon  the 
gronnd  to  avoid  beiDg  blown 
down.  Bat  the  carriage,  notwith- 
standing their  efforts  and  those  of 
the  horses,  was  gradnally  moving 
back,  and  had  it  not  been  stopped 
by  the  tmnk  of  a  tree,  it  would 
have  been  forced  over  the  edge  of 
the  precipice. 

'  Do  not  be  a£raid,Nadia !'  cried 
Michael  StrogofL 

Tm  not  afraid,'  replied  the 
yonng  Livonian,  her  voice  not  be- 
traying the  slightest  emotion. 

The  rambling  of  the  thander 
ceased  for  an  instant,  the  terrible 
blast  had  swept  past  into  the 
gorge  below. 

'Will  yon  go  back?'  said  the 
iemschik. 

'  No,  we  most  go  on !  Once  past 
this  taming,  we  shall  have  the 
shelter  of  the  slope.' 

'  Bat  the  horses  won't  move  I' 

'Do  as  I  do,  and  drag  them  on.' 

'  The  storm  will  come  back !' 

*  Do  yoa  mean  to  obey  V 

'  Do  you  order  it  ?' 

'  The  Father  orders  it  I'  answered 
Michael,  for  the  first  time  in- 
voking the  all-powerful  name  of 
the  emperor. 

'Forward,  my  swallows  I' cried 
the  iemschik,  seizing  one  horse, 
while  Michael  did  the  same  to  the 
other. 

Thus  urged,  the  horses  began 
to  struggle  onward.  They  could 
no  longer  rear,  and  the  middle 
horse  not  being  hampered  by  the 
others,  could  keep  in  the  centre  of 
the  road.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  either  men  or 
beasts  could  stand  against  the 
wind,  and  for  every  three  steps 
they  took  in  advance,  they  lost 


one,  and  even  two,  by  being  forced 
backwards.  They  slipped,  they 
fell,  they  got  up  again.  The 
veMcle  ran  a  great  risk  of 
being  smashed.  If  the  hood  had 
not  been  securely  fiistened,  it 
would  have  been  blown  away  long 
before  this.  Michael  Strogoff  and 
the  iemschik  took  more  than  two 
hours  in  getting  up  this  bit  of 
road,  only  half  a  verst  in  length, 
so  directly  exposed  was  it  to  the 
lashing  of  the  storm.  The  danger 
there  was  not  only  from  the  wind 
which  battered  against  the  travel- 
lers, but  firom  the  avalanche  of 
stones  and  broken  trunks  which 
were  hurtling  through  the  air 
above  their  heads. 

Suddenly,  during  a  flash  of 
lightning,  one  of  these  masses  was 
seen  crai^iing  and  rolling  down 
the  mountain  towards  the  taran- 
tass. 

The  iemschik  uttered  a  cry. 

Michael  Strogoff  in  vain  brought 
his  whip  down  on  the  team,  they 
refused  to  move. 

But  a  few  feet  farther  on,  and 
the  mass  would  pass  behind  them ! 

Michael  sawthetarantass  struck, 
his  companion  crushed;  he  saw 
there  was  no  time  to  drag  her 
from  the  vehicle. 

Then,  possessed  in  this  hour  of 
peril  with  superhuman  strength, 
he  threw  himself  behind  it,  and 
planting  his  feet  on  the  ground, 
by  main  force  placed  it  out  of 
danger. 

The  enormous  mass  as  it  passed 
grazed  his  chest,  taking  away  his 
breath  as  though  it  had  been  a 
cannon-ball,  then  crushing  to 
powder  the  flints  on  the  road,  it 
bounded  into  the  abyss  below. 

'  Oh,  brother  1'  cried  Nadia,  who 
had  seen  it  all  by  the  light  of  the 

'Nadia I'  replied  Michael,  'fear 
nothing  1' 

'  It  is  not  on  my  own  account 
that  I  fear!' 
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trioe  flhom  of  their  tops,  as  though 
a  gigantic  scythe  had  swept  across 
them. 

The  stonn  was  now  at  its 
height  The  lightning  filled  the 
defile,  and  the  thnnder-claps  had 
become  one  continued  peal.  The 
ground,  struck  by  the  concussion, 
trembled  as  though  the  whole 
Ural  chain  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations. 

Happily,  the  tarantass  could  be 
so  placed  that  the  storm  might 
strike  it  obliquely.  But  the 
counter-currents,  directed  towards 
it  by  the  slope,  could  not  be  so 
well  avoided,  and  so  yiolent  were 
they  that  every  instant  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks. 

Nadia  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
seat,  and  Michael,  by  the  light  of 
one  of  the  lanterns,  discovered  an 
excavation  bearing  the  marks  of  a 
miner's  pick,  where  the  young  girl 
could  rest  in  safety  nntil  they 
were  once  more  ready  to  make  a 
start 

Just  then — it  was  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning — ^the  rain  began 
to  fidl  in  torrents,  and  this  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wind  made  the 
storm  truly  frightftil,  without, 
however,  extinguiahing  the  light- 
ning. To  continue  the  journey  at 
present  was  utterly  impossible. 
Besides,  having  reached  this  pass, 
they  had  only  to  descend  the 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
to  descend  now,  with  the  road 
torn  up  l^  a  thousand  mountain 
torrents,  in  these  eddies  of  wind 
and  rain,  was  utter  madness. 

'To  wait  is  indeed  serious,' 
said  Michael,  'but  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  done,  to  avoid  still 
longer  detentions.  The  very  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  makes  me  hope 
that  it  will  not  last  long.  About 
three  o'clock  the  day  will  begin  to 
break,  and  the  descent,  which  we 
cannot  risk  in  the  dark,  we  shall 
be  able,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least 


without  such  danger,  to  attempt 
after  sunrise.' 

*  Let  us  wait,  brother,'  replied 
Nadia;  'but  if  you  delay,letit  not 
be  to  spare  me  &tigue  or  danger.' 

'Nadia,  I  know  that  you  are 
ready  to  brave  everything,  but,  in 
exposing  both  of  us,  I  risk  more 
than  my  life,  more  than  yours,  I 
am  not  fulfilling  my  task,  that 
duty  which  before  everything  else 
I  must  accomplish.' 

'  A  duty !'  murmured  Nadia. 

Just  then  a  bright  flash  lit  up 
the  sky,  and  seemed,  so  to  speak, 
to  volatilise  the  rain.  Then  a  loud 
clap  followed.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a  sulphurous  suffocating 
vapour,  and  a  clump  of  huge 
pines,  struck  by  the  electric  fluid, 
scarcely  twenty  feet  fh>m  the  ta- 
rantass, flared  up  like  a  gigantic 
torch. 

The  iemschik  was  struck  to  the 
ground  by  a  counternshodk,  but 
regaining  his  feet,  found  himself 
happily  unhurt 

Just  as  the  last  growlings  of 
the  thunder  were  lost  in  tlM  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain,  Michael 
felt  Nadia's  hand  pressing  his,  and 
he  heard  her  whisper  these  words 
in  his  ear: 

'  Cries,  brother !  Listen !' 


OHAPTEB  XL 

TBAVXLLKBS  IN  BIBTBBSS. 

DuBiNa  the  momentary  lull  which 
followed,  shouts  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  firom  a  person  on 
the  road  farther  on,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  tarantass. 
It  was  an  earnest  appeal,  evidently 
fh>m  some  traveller  in  distress. 

Michael  listened  attentively. 

The  iemschik  also  listened,  but 
shook  his  head,  as  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  render 
any  assistance. 

'  They  are  travellers  calling  for 
help,'  cried  Nadia. 
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'  They  must  expect  nothing  from 
hb/  replied  the  iemachik. 

'Why  not?  cried  Michael. 
'Ought  not  we  to  do  for  them 
what  th^y  would  do  for  ub  nnder 
similar  ciicnnmtanceB  ?' 

'Sniely  yon  will  not  expose  the 
carriage  and  the  horsee  I' 

'  I  will  go  on  foot/  replied 
Michael,  intermpting  the  iem- 
eehik. 

'Iwill  go,  too, brother/  said  the 
jonnggirL 

'  No,  remain  here,  Nadia.  The 
iemsehik  wiU  stay  with  yoo.  I 
do  not  wish  to  lea^e  him  alone.' 

'  I  will  stay/  repUed  Nadia. 

'  Whaterer  happens,  do  not 
leaYe  this  spot' 

'  Yon  will  find  me  where  I  now 
am.' 

Michael  pressed  her  hand,  and, 
tnming  the  comer  of  the  slope, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

'  Tonr  brother  is  wrong/  said 
the  iemsehik. 

'  He  is  right/  replied  Nadia 
simply. 

Meanwhile  Michael  Strogoff 
strode  rapidly  on.  If  he  was  in 
a  great  hnrry  to  aid  the  trayel- 
lers,  he  was  also  very  anxious  to 
know  who  it  was  that  had  not 
been  hindered  from  starting  by 
the  storm,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  cries  came  from  the  telga, 
which  had  so  long  preceded  the 
tarantass. 

The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the 
storm  was  raging  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  shouts,  brought  on  the 
air,  became  moro  and  moro  dis- 
tinct. Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  pass  in  which  Nadia  had  re- 
mained. The  road  wound  along, 
and  the  flashes  showed  only  the 
slope  aboTe  it  The  squalls, 
checked  by  the  comers  and  turns 
of  the  road,  formed  eddies  highly 
dangerous,  to  pass  which,  without 
being  taken  off  his  legs,  Michael 
had  to  use  his  utmost  strength. 

He    soon    perodyed    that    the 


trayellers  whose  shouts  he  had 
heard  were  at  no  great  distajnoe. 
Eyen  then,  on  account  of  the 
darkness,  Michael  could  not  see 
them,  yet  he  heard  distinctly 
their  words. 

This  is  what  he  heard,  and 
what  caused  him  some  surprise : 

'Are  you  coming  back,  block- 
head?' 

'  Tou  shall  haye  a  taste  of  the 
knout  at  the  next  stage.' 

'  Bo  you  hear,  you  deyil's  postil- 
lion !    Hullo !    Below  there  1' 

'  This  is  how  a  carriage  takes 
you  in  this  country  1' 

'Tes,  this  is  what  you  call  a 
telga  1' 

'Oh,  that  abominable  driyerl  He 
goes  on  and  does  not  appear  to 
haye  discoyered  that  he  has  left 
us  behind!' 

'To  deceiye  me,  too!  Me,  an 
honourable  Englishman!  I  will 
make  a  complaint  at  the  chan- 
cellor's office  and  haye  the  fellow 
hanged.' 

This  was  said  in  a  yery  angry 
tone,  but  Michael  heard  the 
speaker  suddenly  interrapted  by 
a  burst  of  laughter  from  his  com- 
panion, who  exclaimed : 

'Weil!  this  is  a  good  joke, 
I  must  say/ 

'  Tou  yentnro  to  laugh!'  said 
the  Briton  angrily. 

'Certainly,  my  dear  confrere, 
and  that  most  heartily.  Ton  my 
word  it  ia  too  good,  I  neyer  saw 
anything  to  come  up  to  it' 

Just  then  a  crashing  dap  of 
thunder  re-echoed  through  the  de- 
file, and  then  died  away  among 
the  distant  peaks.  When  the 
sound  of  the  last  growl  had  ceased 
the  merry  yoice  went  on : 

'  Tes,  it  undoubtedly  is  a  good 
joke,  lids  machine  certunly  neyer 
came  from  France.' 

'  Nor  from  England,'  replied  the 
other. 

On  the  road,  by  the  light  of  the 
flashes,  Michael  saw,  twenty  yards 
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from  him,  two  tiayeUers,  seated 
side  by  side  in  a  most  peonliar 
vehicle,  the  wheels  of  which  were 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  rats  formed 
in  the  road. 

He  approached  them,  the  one 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the 
other  gloomily  contemplating  his 
situation,  and  recognised  them  as 
the  two  reporters  who  had  been 
his  companions  on  board  the  '  Cau- 
casus'  firom  Nijni-NoTgorod  to 
Perm. 

'Good  moming  to  you,  sir,' 
cried  the  Frenchman.  '  Delighted 
to  see  you  here.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  intimate  enemy  Mr. 
Blount' 

The  English  reporter  bowed, 
and  was  about  to  introduce  in  his 
turn  his  companion,  Aldda  Joli- 
vet,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  society,  when  Michael  inter- 
rupted him: 

'Perfectly  unnecessary,  sir;  we 
already  know  each  other,  for  we 
trayelled  together  on  the  Volga.' 

'Ah,yesi  exactly  sol  Mr. ' 

'  Nicholas  Eorpanoff,  merchant, 
of  Irkutsk,' replied  Michael  'But 
may  I  know  what  has  happened 
which,  though  a  misfortune  to 
your  companion,  amuses  you  so 
much?' 

'Certainly,  Mr.  Eorpanoff,'  re- 
plied Alcide.  '  Fancy  1  our  driver 
has  gone  off  with  the  front  part 
of  this  confounded  carriage,  and 
left  us  quietly  seated  in  the  back 
part !  So  here  we  are  in  the  worse 
half  of  a  telga,  no  driver,  no 
horses.    Is  it  not  a  joke  ?' 

'  No  joke  at  all,'  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

'  Indeed  it  is,  my  dear  fellow. 
Ton  do  not  know  how  to  look  at 
the  bright  side  of  things.' 

'How,  pray,  are  we  to  go  on 
with  our  journey?*  asked  Harry 
Blount. 

'  That  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  worid,'  replied  Alcide.  'Go 
and  harness  yourself  to  what  re- 


mains of  our  cart;  I  will  take  the 
reins,  and  call  you  my  little  pigeon, 
like  a  true  iemschik,  and  you  will 
trot  off  like  a  real  post-horse.' 

'  Mr.  Jolivet,'  replied  the  Eng- 
lishman, '  this  joking  is  going  too 
fax,  it  passes  all  limits  and ' 

'  Now  do  be  quiet,  my  dear 
sir.  When  you  are  done  up,  I 
will  take  your  place ;  and  call  me 
a  broken-winded  snail  and  faint- 
hearted tortoise  if  I  don't  take 
you  over  the  ground  at  a  rattling 
pace.' 

Aldde  said  all  this  with  such 
perfect  good-humour  that  Michael 
could  not  help  smiling. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  he, '  here  lb  a 
better  plan.  We  have  now  reached 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  Ural  chain, 
and  thus  have  merely  to  descend 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  My 
carriage  is  close  by,  only  two  hun- 
dred yards  behind.  I  will  lend 
you  one  of  my  horses,  harness  it 
to  the  remains  of  the  telga,  and 
to-morrow,  if  no  accident  befalls 
us,  we  will  arrive  together  at  Eka- 
terenburg.' 

'  That,  Mr.  Eorpanoff,'  said  Al- 
cide, '  is  indeed  a  generous  pro- 
posal' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  Michael, 
'  I  would  willingly  offer  you  places 
in  my  tarantass,  but  it  will  only 
hold  two,  and  my  sister  and  I 
already  fiU  it' 

'  Beally,  sir,'  answered  Alcide, 
'  with  your  horse  and  our  demi- 
telga  my  companion  and  I  will  go 
to  the  world's  end.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Harry  Blount,  '  we 
most  willingly  accept  your  kind 
offer.  And,  as  to  that  iem- 
schik-—^' 

'  Ohl  I  assure  you  that  you  are 
not  the  first  travellers  who  have 
met  with  a  similar  misfortune,' 
replied  Michael. 

'  But  why  should  not  our  driver 
come  back?  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  has  left  us  behind, 
wretch  that  he  is !' 
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'He!  He  never  sdfipected  Bach 
a  thing.' 

'W^t!  the  fellow  not  know 
that  he  was  leaving  the  better  half 
of  his  telga  behind  r 

'Not  a  bit,  and  in  all  good 
fiiith  is  driving  the  fore  part  into 
Ekaterenbnig/ 

'Did  I  not  tell  yon  that  it 
was  a  good  joke,  confrere?'  cried 
Aloide. 

'Then,  gentlemen,  if  yon  will 
follow  me,'  said  Michael,  *  we  will 
retnm  to  my  carriage,  and ^ 

'Bat  the  telga,'  observed  the 

'  There  is  not  the  slightest  fear 
that  it  will  fly  away,  my  dear 
BloantI'  exclaimed  Aldde;  'it 
has  taken  snch  good  root  in  the 
groond,  that  if  it  were  left  here 
nntil  next  spring  it  woald  begin 
to  bod.' 

'Gome  then,  gentlemen,'  said 
Michael  Strogoff,  'and  we  will 
bring  np  the  tarantass.' 

The  Frenchman  and  the  English- 
man, descending  from  their  seats, 
no  longer  the  hinder  one,  since  the 
front  had  taken  its  departore, 
followed  Michael. 

Walking  along,  Aldde  Jolivet 
chattered  away  as  osoal,  with  his 
invariable  good-homoar. 

'  Faith,  Mr.  Eorpanoff,'  said  he 
to  Michael, '  yon  have  indeed  got 
OS  oat  of  a  bad  scrape.' 

'  I  have  only  done,  sir,'  replied 
Michael,  'what  any  one  woold 
have  done  in  my  place.  If  tra- 
vellers did  not  help  one  another, 
there  might  as  well  be  no  roads 
at  all.' 

'  Well,  sir,  yon  have  done  as  a 
good  tarn,  and  if  yoa  are  going 
farther  in  these  steppes  we  may 
possibly  meet  again,  and ' 

Alcide  Jolivet  did  not  pat  any 
direct  qaestion  to  Michael  as  to 
where  he  was  going,  bat  the 
latter,  not  wishing  it  to  be  sas- 
pected  that  he  had  anything  to 
conceal,  at  once  replied  : 


'I  am  boand  for  Omsk,  gentle^ 
men.' 

'Mr.  Bloant  and  1/  replied 
Alcide, '  go  where  danger  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  foondy  and  without 
doabt  news  also.' 

'To  the  invaded  provinces?* 
asked  Michael  with  some  earnest- 
ness. 

'  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Eorpanoff;  and 
we  may  possibly  meet  there.' 

'Indeed,  sir,'  replied  Michael, 
'  I  have  little  love  for  cannon-balls 
or  lance-points,  and  am  by  natare 
too  great  a  lover  of  peace  to  ven- 
tare  where  fighting  is  going  on.' 

'I  am  sorry,  sir,  extremely 
sorry;  we  mast  only  regret  that 
we  shall  separate  so  soon!  Bat 
on  leaving  Ekaterenbarg  it  may 
be  oar  fortanate  fate  to  travel 
together,  if  only  for  a  few  days  ? 

'  Do  yoa  go  on  to  Omsk  ?*  asked 
Michael,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. 

'  We  know  nothing  as  yet,'  re- 
plied Alcide;  'bat  we  shall  cer- 
tainly go  as  far  as  Ishim,  and 
once  there,  oar  movements  mast 
depend  on  circumstances.' 

'Well  then,  gentlemen,'  said 
Michael,  'we  will  be  fellow-travel- 
lers as  &r  as  Ishim.' 

Michael  woald  certainly  have 
preferred  to  travel  alone,  bat  he 
coald  not,  without  appearing  at 
least  singular,  seek  to  separate 
himself  horn  the  two  reporters, 
who  were  taking  the  same  road 
that  he  was.  Besides,  since  Aldde 
and  his  companion  intended  to 
make  some  stay  at  Ishim,  he 
thought  it  rather  convenient  than 
otherwise  to  make  that  part  of  the 
journey  in  their  company. 

Then  in  a  perfectly  indiflEierent 
tone  he  remarked: 

'  Do  you  know,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  where  this  Tartar 
invadon  is  ?' 

'Indeed,  sir,'  replied  Aldde, 
'  we  only  know  what  they  said  at 
Perm.  Feofar-Elian's  Tartars  have 
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innded  Uie  whole   ptorinoe   of  the  Tartar  ebief  in  the  rerolted 

SemipolfttmBk,  ud  for  some  dkjs,  ooimtar;.' 

b7  fbioed  muohes,  the;  luTe  been         '  But  kow  do  the^  know  it  ?' 

deflcendingtheoonrse  of  the  Irtish,  aeked  Michael,  whom  this  news. 

Ton  most  borr;  if  ;oa  wish  to  more  or  less  trne,  so  directly  coa- 

get  to  Omsk  before  Uiem.'  cemed. 


'  Indeed  I  most,'  replied  Hi-  '  Oh  1  as  these  things  are  always 

oba^  known,'  replied  Aloide ;'  it  is  in 

"^  It  is  reported  also  that  Colonel  the  air.' 

Ogareff  has  snooeaded  in  passing  '  Then  bare  you  really  rason 

the  frontier  in  disgoise,  and  that  to  think  that  Colonel  Ogareff  is  in 

he  will   not  be  slow  in  joining  Siberia?* 
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'I  myBelf  have  heud  it  said 
that  he  was  to  take  the  road  from 
Kasan  to  Ekaterenbnrg/ 

'  Ah  I  yon  know  that^  Mr.  Joli- 
Yet?'  said  Harry  Blonnt,  ronsed 
firom  his  silence. 

'  I  knew  it/  replied  Aldde. 

'  And  do  yon  know  that  he  was 
disgnisedasagipsy?'  asked  Blonnt. 

'As  a  gipsy!'  exclaimed  Mi- 
chael, almost  inTolnntarily,  and 
he  suddenly  remembered  the  look 
of  the  old  Bohemian  at  Nijni-NoT* 
gorod,  his  voyage  on  board  the 
'  Cancasns/  and  his  disembarking 
at  Easan. 

'Jnst  well  enough  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  in  a 
letter  to  my  cousin/  replied  Alcide, 
smiling. 

'Ton  lost  no  time  at  Easan/ 
drily  obserred  the  Englishman. 

'  Noj  my  dear  fellow !  and  while 
the  "  Caucasus  "  was  laying  in  her 
supply  of  fuel,  I  was  employed  in 
obtaining  a  store  of  information.' 

Michael  no  longer  listened  to 
the  repartee  which  Harry  Blount 
and  Alcide  exchanged.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  gipsy  troupe,  of 
the  old  Tdgane,  whose  face  he  had 
not  been  able  to  see,  and  of  the 
strange  woman  who  accompanied 
him,  and  then  of  the  peculiar 
glance  which  she  had  cast  at  him. 
As  he  was  trying  to  recollect  all 
the  details,  close  by  he  heard  a 
pistol-shot. 

'  Ah  I  forward,  sirs !'  cried  he. 

'  Hullo  1'  said  Alcide  to  himself, 
'this  quiet  merchant  who  always 
avoids  bullets  is  in  a  great  hurry 
to  go  where  they  are  flying  about 
just  now  r 

Quickly  followed  by  Harry 
Blount,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be 
behind  in  danger,  he  dashed  after 
MichaeL  In  another  instant  the 
three  were  opposite  the  projecting 
rock  which  protected  the  tarantass 
at  the  turning  of  the  road. 

The  clump  of  pines  struck  by 
the  lightning  was  still  burning. 


There  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
However,  Michael  was  not  mia- 
taken,  a  report  had  certainly 
reached  him. 

Suddenly  a  dreadful  growling 
was  heard,  and  then  another  re- 
port from  close  to  the  slopa 

'A  bear!'  cried  Michael,  who 
oould  not  mistake  the  growling. 
'Nadia!  Nadial' 

And  then,  drawing  his  cutlass 
firom  his  belt,  Michael  bounded 
round  the  buttress  behind  which 
the  young  girl  had  promised  to  wait. 

The  pines,  completely  enveloped 
in  flames,  threw  a  wild  glare  on 
the  scene. 

As  Michael  reached  the  taran- 
tass, a  huge  animal  retreated 
towards  him. 

It  was  a  monstrous  bear.  The 
tempest  had  driven  it  fh>m  the 
woods  which  bristle  on  the  Ural 
slopes,  and  it  had  come  to  seek 
refuge  in  this  cave,  doubtless  its 
habitual  retreat,  which  Nadia  then 
occupied. 

Two  of  the  horses,  terrified  at 
the  presence  of  the  enormous 
creature,  breaking  their  traces, 
had  escaped,  and  the  iemschik, 
thinking  only  of  his  beasts,  leaving 
Nadia  face  to  face  with  the  bear, 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  them. 

But  the  brave  girl  had  not  lost 
her  presence  of  mind.  The  animal, 
which  had  not  at  first  seen  her, 
was  attacking  the  remaining  horse. 
Nadia,  leaving  the  shelter  in  which 
she  had  been  crouching,  had  run 
to  the  carriage,  taken  one  of 
Michael's  revolvers,  and,  advancing 
resolutely  towards  the  bear,  had 
fired  close  to  it 

The  animal,  slightly  wounded 
in  the  shoulder,  turned  on  the 
girl,  who  rushed  for  protection 
behind  the  tarantass,  but  then, 
seeing  that  the  horse  was  attempt- 
ing to  break  its  traces,  and  know- 
ing that  if  it  did  so,  and  the 
others  were  not  recovered,  their 
journey  could  not  be  continued. 
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with  the  most  perfect  coolness  she 
again  approached  the  bear,  and,  as 
it  raised  its  paws  to  strike  her 
down,  gave  it  the  contents  of  the 
second  barreL 

This  was  the  report  which  Mi- 
chael had  jnst  heard.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  on  the  spot  An- 
other boand  and  he  was  between 
the  bear  and  the  girl.  His  arm 
made  one  movement  npwards,  and 
the  enormons  beast,  ripped  up  by 
that  terrible  knife,  fell  to  the 
gronnd  a  lifeless  mass.  He  had 
executed  in  splendid  style  the 
famous  blow  of  the  Siberian  hun- 
ters, who  endeayour  not  to  damage 
the  precious  fur  of  the  bear,  which 
fetches  a  high  price. 

'  Ton  are  not  wounded,  sister  ?' 
said  Michael,  springing  to  the  side 
of  the  young  girL 

'  No,  brother,'  replied  Nadia. 
'  At  that  moment  the  two  journal- 
ists came  up.  Alcide  seized  the 
horse's  head,  and,  in  an  instant, 
his  strong  wrist  mastered  it.  His 
companion  and  he  had  seen  Mi- 
chael's rapid  stroke. 

'Bravo I'  cried  Alcide;  'for  a 
simple  merchant,  Mr.  Eorpanoff, 
you  handle  the  hunter's  knife  in 
a  most  masterly  fashion.' 

'  Most  masterly,  indeed,'  added 
Harry. 

'  In  Siberia,'  replied  Michael, 
'  we  are  obliged  to  do  a  little  of 
everything.' 

Alcide  regarded  him  attentively. 

Seen  in  the  bright  glare,  his 
knife  dripping  with  blood,  his 
tall  figure,  his  determined  air,  his 
foot  placed  firmly  on  the  huge 
carcase,  he  was  indeed  worth  look- 
ing at. 

'  A  formidable  fellow,'  said  Al- 
cide to  himself. 

Then  advancing  respeotfolly,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  he  saluted  the 
young  girl. 

Nadia  bowed  slightly. 

Alcide  turning  towards  his  com- 
panion: 


'  The  sister  worthy  of  the 
brother !'  said  he.  '  Now,  were  I 
a  bear,  I  should  not  meddle  with 
a  couple  at  the  same  time  so  bravo 
and  so  charming.' 

Harry  Blount,  perfectly  upright^ 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  at  some  dis- 
tance. His  companion's  easy  man- 
ners only  increased  his  usual  stiff- 
ness. 

At  that  moment  the  iemschik,. 
who  had  succeeded  in  recapturing 
his  two  horses,  reappeared.  He 
cast  a  regretful  glance  at  the  mag- 
nificent animal  lying  on  the  ground, 
loth  to  leave  it  to  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  then  proceeded  once 
more  to  harness  his  team. 

Michael  acquainted  him  with 
the  travellers'  situation,  and  his- 
intention  of  putting  one  of  the 
horses  at  their  disposal. 

'  As  you  please,'  replied  the 
iemschik.  '  Only,  you  know,  two- 
carriages  instead  of  one.' 

'  All  right,  my  friend,'  said  Al- 
cide, who  understood  the  insinua- 
tion, '  we  will  pay  double.' 

'  Then  gee  up,  my  turtle-doves  I^ 
cried  the  iemschik. 

Nadia  again  took  her  place  in 
the  tarantass.  Michael  and  his 
companions  followed  on  foot 

It  was  three  o'clock.  The 
storm,  now  decreasing  no  longer, 
swept  with  terrific  violence  across 
the  defile.  The  remainder  of  the 
ascent  was  rapidly  performed. 

When  the  first  streaks  of  day- 
break appeared  the  tarantass  had 
reached  the  telga,  which  was  still 
conscientiously  imbedded  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  wheels.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  how  a  sudden  jerk 
would  separate  the  fix>nt  from  the 
hinder  part.  One  of  the  side 
horses  of  the  tarantass  was  har- 
nessed by  means  of  cords  to  the 
remains  of  the  telga,  the  re» 
porters  took  their  place  on  the 
seat  of  this  singular  equipage,  and 
the  two  carriages  stuted  off  at 
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the  same  momont    Tbej  had  nov  who  appealed  to  be  waitiiig  for 

011I7  to  deeoend  the  Ural  slopes,  them, 

io  doing  vhich  there  vaa  not  the  This  worthy  Boasiaii  had  a  &ne 

slightMt  difficalty.  open    ooontenance,  and,  without 

Six  honn  afterwards  the   two  the  slighteat  hesitation,  he  amil- 

TShJclee,  the  tarantasB  preceding  inglj   approached  the  trarellen. 


the  telga,  arrived  at  Ekateranhurg,  and  holding  ont  his  hand,  in  s 

nothing  worthy  of   note  haying  qniet  tone  he  demanded  the  nsoal 

happened  in  the  descent  '  ponr-boire.' 

The  fliat  person  the   rqtortere  This  very  cool  reqneat  nmaed 

peroeiTed    at    the    door    of     the  Harry  filonnf  b  ire  to  its  highest 

post-hoHBe    was    their   iemschik,  pitch,  and  had  not  the  iemsohik 
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pmdeutlT  retieated,  a  stisiglit-oiit 
blow  of  the  flat,  in  tme  EritiBh 
boziDg  Btyle,  wonld  IiaTe  paid  him 
all  his  claims  of '  na  vodkoii.' 

Aloide  Joliret,  at  this  bunt  of 
anger,  langbed  as  he  had  nerer 
langhed  befbro. 

'  Bnt  the  poor  devil  is  quite 
right!'  he  cried.  '  He  is  perfeotl; 
right,  mj  dear  fellow.  It  is  not 
his  &nlt  if  we  did  sot  know  how 
to  follow  him  I' 

Then  drawing  scTeral  copecks 
&om  his  pocket : 

'Here,  my  friend,'  said  he, 
handing  them  to  the  iemsohik; 
'  take  them.  If  yon  have  not 
earned  them,  that  is  not  yonr  fault.' 

This  redoubled  Ur.  Blonnt'a  ir- 
ritation. He  even  began  to  speak 
of  a  lawsuit  against  the  owner  of 
the  telga. 

'  A  lawsnit  in  Bnssla,  my  dear 
fellow  I'  cried  Alcids,  'Things 
most  indeed  change  should  it  ever 


be  brought  to  a  oonolusion  t  Sid 
yon  never  hear  the  story  of  the 
wet-nurse  who  claimed  payment 
for  twelve  months'  nursing  of  eome 
poor  little  infant  ?' 

'  I  never  heard  it,'  replied  Harry 
Blount. 

'  Then  you  do  not  know  what 
that  sucklii^  had  become  by  the 
time  judgment  ms  given  in  &Tour 
of  the  nurse  ?' 

'  What  was  he,  joay  ?* 

'  Colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard  1' 

At  this  reply  all  burst  into  a 
laagh. 

Alcide,  enchanted,  with  his  own 
joke,  drew  ont  hia  note-book,  and 
in  it  wrote  the  following  memo- 
randum, destined  to  figure  in  a 
forthcoming  French  and  Bussian 
dictionary: 

'  Telga,  a  Bussian  carriage  with 
four  wheels,  that  is,  when  it  starts ; 
with  two  wheels  when  it  arrives 
at  ite  deetinatfon.' 


.   mx. — KO.   CLZXJT. 
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HAD  SHE  BUT  KNOWN, 


A  STILL,  qtdet  day  in  Febrnary, 
the  air  mild  and  soft,  and 
filled  with  a  faint,  pearly  haze, 
through  which  the  snn  shone  with 
the  shy  sweetness  of  a  bride  half 
shronded  in  her  misty  yeil.  Cro- 
cuses thrusting  their  white  and 
lilac  heads  out  of  the  mould  in 
London  squares  and  gardens.  A 
faint,  rosy  flush  dimpling  the  tips 
of  the  almond-trees  in  the  park. 
The  mounted  policeman  in  the 
Bow  looking  Tery  like  an  ill- 
stuffed  cloth  figure  of  Patience  on 
a  monument,  smiling  at  emptiness. 
A  small  dog  barking  at  the  fleets 
of  ducks  dimly  showing  through 
the  mist  on  the  grey  silver  of  the 
Serpentine.  A  girl  sitting  on  a 
bench  near  the  boat-house  wait- 
ing— ^that  was  all. 

Waiting!  Tes,  does  not  cTcry 
one  know  the  unmistakable  some- 
thing which  stamps  a  person  as 
being  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  be 
it  of  a  passing  cab,  a  sister  in  the 
nearest  shop,  or  a  loyer,  always 
too  late  ?  Don't  ask  me  to  explain 
what  it  is :  not  restlessness ;  this 
girl  sat  as  still  as  if  carred  out  of 
stone,  her  hands  folded  on  her 
knee  in  perfect  motionless  quiet: 
not  an  impatient  expression;  her 
face,  a  pre^tty,  neat-featured  little 
face  too,  was  pale  and  a  trifle  sad, 
but  no  shade  of  impatience  ruffled 
the  set,  firm  lips,  or  the  steady, 
far-away  gaze  of  the  large  grey, 
misty  eyes.  No!  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  and  I  give  it  up ;  but 
every  man  or  woman  of  common 
discernment  knows  what  I  mean, 
and  would  have  agreed  with  me 
that  Mazie  (pet  name  for  Mar- 
garet) Jerningham  was  waiting, 
and  had  been  waiting  for  some  one 
for  the  last  ten  minutes — ^was  geir 
ting  tired  of  waiting  too,  for  the 
eyes  had  acquired  a  deeper  shade 
of  pain,  and  the  'perfect  lips' 


were    folded    more  closely  as  if 
♦  *  *  ♦    But  here  he  was  I 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  man, 
of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty,  brown 
^es,  brown  curly  hair,  cropped  in 
that  peculiarly  close  convict-cat 
which  our  lads  assume  nowadays  ; 
a  handsome,  haughty  face,  browned 
too  by  foreign  suns  and  out-door 
life — a  face  the  expression  of  which 
could  be  sweet  and  winning  as  & 
woman's,  but  clouded  now  by  a 
troubled  look,  mixed  up  of  annoy- 
ance, shame,  and  defiance — an  un- 
pleasant combination,  expressed 
oddly  enough  in  his  very  walk, 
expressed  not  at  all  (need  I  say  it^ 
this  being  the  nineteenth  century  ?) 
in  his  greeting. 

'  Here  before  me,  Mazie !  I  am 
so  sorry,  dear,  but  I  could  not  get 
away  sooner;  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  Banshire,  of  the  10th  Hus- 
sars, delayed  me  at  the  club.' 

'  I  always  come  here  early,  that 
Jack  may  enjoy  his  swim  without 
the  risk  of  spoiling  anybody's  ^e 
dress  afterwards,'  she  answered, 
hardly  waiting  for  his  explanation, 
and  taking  away  the  hand  he  was 
still  holding.  Will  Travers  looked 
at  her  narrowly,  and,  as  if  glad  to 
find  a  reason  for  the  pallor  on 
cheek  and  brow,  burst  out : 

*  You  are  vexed  with  me  for 
being  late,  Mazie,  and  it  was  so 
good  of  you  to  come;  but,  in- 
deed  ' 

'  I  am  not  vexed  at  all,  and  I 
come  here  on  Jack's  account;  I 
told  you  so  last  night,'  she  said 
shortly,  and  turned  away  with  a^ 
slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders  as 
Will  Travers  cried  out : 

*  Hang  that  Jack !  you  think  of 
nothing  else.  I  asked  you  if  I 
might  come  and  meet  you.' 

'  And  I  told  you  the  path  by 
the  Serpentine  was  not  my  pro- 
perty.' 


Ead  she  hut  inaw.i. 
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'  Bat  you  did  not  say  I  was  not 
to.'  (When  men  are  excited  their 
grammar  is  generally  at  fanlt.) 
'  You  knew  I  would  come ;  that  I 
would  not  break  an  appointment 
with  you.' 

'  Mr.  Trayers/  said  the  girl 
proudly,  '  I  would  not  make  an 
appointment  with  you,  or  any  other 
man.'  Then  her  voice  changing  as 
she  met  his  look  of  surprise :  '  But, 
after  all,  you  are  right.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  What  hum- 
bugs we  all  are !' 

'  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  Mazie,' 
pleaded  Will  Trayers. '  What  makes 
you  so  different  this  morning? 
Why  are  you  so  cold  and  bitter  V 

'  Because — because,  Will,  I  am 
getting  Tery  tired  of  all  this,'  she 
answered,  looking  up  at  him  sud- 
denly. They  were  standing  by 
the  water's  edge  now,  with  Jack 
describing  wet  and  frenzied  circles 
round  them ;  and  both  faces  looked 
very  pale  in  the  misty  light. 

'  Tired,  Mazie !  tired  of  me  ?' 

'No,  not  tired  of  you,  but  of 
your  ways,  of  the  life  you  lead, 
and  of  the  life  you  are  making  me 
lead.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  he 
said,  flushing  up  half  in  anger, 
half  in  mortification.  'Tou  are 
complimentary  this  morning, 
Mazie.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  complimentary, 
only  honest,'  Mazie  replied  sadly. 
'  Look  here.  Will,'  for  he  was  going 
to  speak.  *  Listen  to  me  a  few 
minutes,  for  I  am  going  to  be  yery 
plain.  Ton  saw  I  was  annoyed  at 
the  ball  last  night,  and  you  asked 
me  to  come  here  to-day.  I  was 
annoyed,  and  I'ye  come.'  Some- 
thing choked  her  for  a  moment, 
and  she  paused.  '  dome  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  tired  of  this  secrecy, 
which  I  hate ;  of  this  half-and-half 
engagement,  which  is  eyerything 
or  nothing,  according  to  your  plea- 
sure, and  which  simply  giyes  you 
the  right  to  make  me  wretched  by 


your  jealousy,  your  flirtations,  your 
temper,  and  your  loye — ^yes,  your 
love ;  for  if  you  did  not  loye  me  a 
little,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  I  could 
neyer  have  let  you  haye  your  way, 
neyer  have  cared  for  you  as  I  haye 
done.' 

'  Have  done,  Mazie !  Don't  you 
care  for  me  now  ?' 

'  That  is  not  the  question,'  she 
said  coldly.  '  What  I  was  saying 
comes  to  simply  this,  I  am  weary 
of  it  all,  weary  and  disgusted,  and 
I  want  to  end  it.' 

'  In  fact,  to  break  your  engage- 
ment, and  leave  me !  Oh !  Mazie, 
you  don't — you  can't  mean  that' 

His  voice,  his  eyes,  those  bright 
brown,  beautiful  eyes,  so  terribly 
fascinating  when  they  would,  were 
fall  of  passionate  reproach,  but  she 
never  looked  at  him;  the  small, 
grey-gloved  hands  never  trembled 
as  they  played  with  Jack's  silky 
ears;  the  dull  lustre  of  her  dress, 
grey  also,  lay  smooth  and  un- 
ruffled over  the  shapely  bosom; 
only  she  said  in  the  same  quiet 
tones: 

*  Tou  told  me  it  was  not  an  en- 
gagement when  we  began  it ;  that 
we  were  both  free  to  decide  as  we 
pleased.' 

*  And  you  have  decided  to  flying 
me  away  because  you  are  tired  of 
even  the  shadow  of  a  bond  to  a 
poor  devil  with  nothing  but  his 
love  to  give  you.  My  God  1  Mazie, 
you  can't  be  so  base,  so  heartless, 
or,  if  you  are ' 

*  If  I  am,  you  would  be  much 
better  off  without  me,'  she  an- 
swered steadily,  though  the  grey 
silk  was  heaving  stormily  enough 
now,  and  Will  Travers  saw  it,  for 
he  caught  her  hands  in  his,  and 
cried  out : 

'  Mazie,  you  are  not ;  I  don't 
believe  it ;  you  are  too  noble,  too 
true.  Ohl  Mazie,  if  you  knew 
how  I  love  and  worship  you.  I 
know  I  did  flirt  with  that  little 
chit  of  a  girl  last  night ;  but  what 
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will  yon  have?  A  man  isn't  a 
saint;  and  when  a  girl  throws 
herself  at  his  head ' 

'  That's  right.  Will  1  It  is  so 
gentlemanly,  so  honourable,  to  ex- 
OQse  yourself  to  one  woman  at  the 
expense  of  another.  There,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  had  no  right  to 
comment  on  your  words.  What 
is  the  use  of  going  on  talking  when 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said 
but  good-bye?' 

'  Mazie,  Made,  what  would  you 
have  me  do  ?' 

'I?    Nothing.' 

'  What  haye  I  done  then  ?  At 
least  tell  me  that.  Ton  won't 
make  me  belieye  (I  know  you  too 
well)  that  you  would  cast  me  off 
for  one  idle  flirtation/ 

'  No,  not  for  one,'  she  said  sadly, 
'  nor  yet  for  ten.  In  themselyes 
they  are  nothing;  but  because  if 
you  cannot  keep  true  to  me  before 
marriage,  you  would  neyer  do  so 
afterwards.  If  the  pleasure  of  an 
idle  flirtation,  of  whispering  pretty 
compliments,  and  calling  blushes 
to  pretty  cheeks,  is  greater  to  you 
now  than  the  preservation  of  my 
peace  of  mind  or  your  honour,  we 
are  better  apart  What  would 
you  say,  what  would  you  think,  if 
/were  to  act  as  you  do?' 

'  Women  are  different  to  men,' 
he  muttered  half  apologetically. 

'  Tes,  I  suppose  they  are.  At 
any  rate,  you  and  I  are  so  different 
that  we  could  never  be  happy  to- 
gether. No,  Will,  it  is  not  the 
flirtations  only ;  it  is  the  want  of 
firmness,  the  want  of  energy,  the 
Eelflsh — for  it  is  selfish — ^weakness 
which  ruins  your  whole  life,  and 
lets  you  put  aside  ambition,  duty, 
even  honour,  for  an  hour's  pleasure.' 

'You  are  plain  enough,  Grod 
knows,  and  devilish  hard  on  me 
too,'  her  lover  replied,  haughtily 
in  his  turn.  'Another  woman 
might  have  hesitated  before  blam- 
ing me  for  not  exiling  myself  on 
a    three-years'  cmise  half  across 


the  world,  when  it  was  my  love 
for  her  which  held  me  here.  But 
you  are  so  cursedly  rigid  Onemigbt 
as  well  have  a  stone  for  a  wife^s 
you.  Fool  that  I  am  to  have  ever 
thought  you  had  any  softness  or 
womanly  tenderness  in  you.' 

'  It  was  a  short-lived  folly,'  she 
answered,  the  utter  deadness  of 
her  tone  freezing  his  wrath  even 
as  it  aroused  it ;  '  and  it  is  ended 
now.    Good-bye.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he 
took  it;  but  only  to  half  crush  it 
in  both  his,  as  he  cried : 

*  Mazie,  forgive  me.  I  think  I 
am  half  mad  to  talk  so;  but  I  will 
do  better  if  you  will  only  stay 
with  me.  Ill  speak  out  to  your 
stepmother,  though  I  know  she 
will  say  ''No,"  and  so  do  you, 
don't  you,  Mazie?' 

'  I  think  sa  Yes,'  The  girl's 
face  had  grown  even  whiter  than 
before,  and  her  breathing  came 
hard  and  quick. 

'  Then  where  is  the  use  ?  I 
wish  to  God  I  were  a  rich  man 
for  your  sake;  but  at  least  I'll 
apply  for  a  ship  to-morrow.  Ill 
never  rest  till  I  get  my  promotion. 
I — Mazie,  darling,  don't  look  like 
thai  I  know  I've  said  the  same 
before;  but  I  do  mean  it  now. 
Dear,  won't  you  believe  me?  Won't 
you  say  you  are  mine  still  V 

Whiter  and  whiter  yet,  and  the 
bosom  rising  and  falling  in  slow, 
heavy  throbs;  but  the  answer 
came  steady  as  a  rock : 

'  No,  Will,  no;  not  yours  any 
more.  I  do  believe  you,  that  you 
mean  what  you  say  now,  but  would 
you  mean  it  a  week  hence  ?  Could 
you  keep  true  to  me,  true  in  my 
sense  of  the  word,  not  only  for  a 
few  months,  but  during  the  years 
we  might  be  parted?  You  know 
you  could  not;  and  I  should  be 
wrong,  I  should  be  guilty  of  making 
you  sin,  by  binding  you  to  what 
you  could  not  do,  unsettling  your 
life,  and  deceiving  my  kind  step- 
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mother,  for  silence  is  a  sort  of  de- 
ceit, say  what  yon  will;  and  all  for 
what  ? — a  &noy  which  wonld  neyer 
last,  which  neyer  does  last  beyond 
its  own  gratification.  No,  Will,  a 
thousand  times  no.  It  cannot  be. 
If  we  can  loye  each  other  at  all, 
we  can  do  it  as  well  free  as  bound. 
And  now  forgiye  me  if  Fye  hurt 
yon,  and  Gk>d  bless  yon.  Good- 
bye.' 

'  Gk>d  forgiye  you,  Mazie,'  cried 
the  man, '  for  yon  haye  cursed  me 
indeed.  I  shi^l  go  to  the  deyil 
now  fast  enough — ^the  faster  the 
better.  Who  cares?  Not  you, 
hard  and  calculating  as  you  are; 
and  yet — yet — though  you  don't 
care  enough  for  me  to  saye  me 
from  ruin,  I  loye  yon;  I  always 
shall  loye  you  better  than  any 
liying  woman;  and  I'll  win  you 
yet  some  day,  my  own  heart's 
darling;'  and  then  —  they  were 
under  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  with 
the  deep  shadow  round  them,  and 
only  the  grey,  trembling  water  for 
a  witness — ^Trayers  caught  the  girl 
in  his  arms  as  she  was  turning 
from  him,  caught  and  nearly 
crushed  her  to  his  heart  in  a  sort 
of  frenzy,  kissing  brow,  lips,  and 
cheek,  not  once,  but  a  hundred 
times  as  he  did  so.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  was  gone,  past  away  into 
the  mist,  and  Mazie  Jemingham 

was  left  alone. 

«        «        «        «        « 

Two  years — a  short  space  in  a 
long  life,  a  mere  nothing  to  look 
back  upon  in  general,  though  a 
very  eternity  in  prospect  —  two 
years  had  passed,  and  Mazie  Jer- 
ningham  was  still  Mazie  Jeming- 
ham, still  alone.  It  was  eyening 
now,  a  calm,  bright  eyening  after 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  an  un- 
usually hot  July,  and  she  was 
sitting  on  the  pier  at  Southsea, 
looking  across  the  sheet  of  deep, 
molten  blue,  to  where  the  Isle  of 
Wight  rose  greenly  purple  against 
a  pre-Baphaelitish  background  of 


yiolet  and  crimson  sky.  Behind 
the  dark  fringe  of  trees  crowning 
the  summit  of  the  island  the  sun 
was  just  sinking  like  a  huge  globe 
of  lambent  flame,  and,  as  it  touched 
the  topmost  boughs,  it  flung  a 
broad  bar  of  liquid  gold  across  the 
dimpled  waters  of  the  harbour  to 
Mazie's  feet,  as  she  leant  oyer  the 
railings,  the  only  solitary,  the  only 
sad-looking  person  among  the 
gaily  dressed,  gaily  talking  groups 
of  people  who  sprinkled  the  pier. 

She  had  been  rather  a  pretty 
girl,  two  years  ago,  more  noticeable, 
perhaps,  for  a  certain  refinement, 
an  air  of  unmistakable  good  style 
which  clung  about  her,  than  for 
actual  good  looks.  Now,  at  four 
and  twenty,  she  was  simply  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  beautiful  eyen  with- 
out the  added  charm  of  birth  and 
cultiyation ;  and  she  knew  it,  knew 
it  as  well  as  did  any  of  the  idle 
gazers  on  that  foshionable  lounge, 
and  yalued  it  —  well,  valued  it 
rather  less  than  she  did  the  green- 
ish-white pebbles  glimmering 
through  the  cool  water  under  her 
feet,  or  the  fragment  of  seaweed 
flapping  idly  to  and  fro  at  the  will 
of  that  same  water.  What  was 
beauty  or  grace  to  her  when  she 
was  all  alone  ? 

Two  years  ago— even  now,  look- 
ing back,  it  seemed  like  ten  to  her 
— she  had  been  wont  rather  to 
fret  because  her  hair  was  not  as 
curly,  her  cheeks  as  pink,  and  her 
eyes  as  blue  as  other  girls' — giris 
Will  used  to  admire  at  the  theatre 
or  in  the  Bow.  She  wanted  to  be 
pretty  then  for  Will's  sake,  just  as 
she  wanted  to  be  rich,  just  as  she 
thanked  God  for  her  talents,  her 
good  old  name,  and  the  capabilities 
for  good  she  felt  within  her.  They 
were  just  so  much  to  give  Will, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  pre- 
dous  to  her,  not  for  any  other. 
An  orphan,  with  neither  brother 
nor  sister,  living  with  a  wealthy 
stepmother,   and,  while  eigoying 
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erery  comfort  and  even  luxury  in 
that  lady's  hoofle,  foUy  aware  that 
of  her  own  she  had  only  the  pro- 
spect of  a  modest  hundred  a  year^ 
and  that  contingent  on  her  not 
marrying  without  Mrs.  Jeming- 
ham's  permission  hefore  her  twoity- 
fifth  year,  perhaps  no  human  being 
felt  more  solitary  than  did  Ma2de 
at  the  hour  we  are  contemplating 
her. 

There  she  sat,  thinking,  as  she 
did  often — much  too  often — of  that 
parting  in  Hyde  Park  under  the  old 
archway.  She  neyer  could  quite 
recollect  how  she  had  got  home 
afterwards,  and  what  came  next, 
though  she  could  remember  well 
that,  just  after  Will  had  sprung  up 
the  bank,  master  Jack  had  leapt  on 
the  foremost  miss  of  an  approach- 
ing girls'-Bchool,  splashing  her 
with  water  firom  his  tail,  and  she 
(Ifasie)  had  to  go  forward  and 
apologise,  in  her  pretty,  ladylike 
manner,  for  the  accident.  She 
could  remember  that  trifle,  and 
also  a  Teiy  red  pimple  on  the  yery 
large  nose  of  a  bald-headed  old 
gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  her 
at  dinner  that  day ;  but  eyerything 
else,  thought,  feeling,  and  sur- 
roundings, seemed  like  one  dark 
blank  to  her  until  she  found  her- 
self lying  face  downwards  on  the 
floor  of  her  room,  with  the  door 
bolted,  and  the  moon  looking  cu- 
riously in  on  the  tempest  of  sobs 
and  tears  which  was  tearing  her 
slight  frame  with  the  yiolence  of 
its  anguish. 

He  was  all  she  had,  her  own, 
her  loye,  her  husband  in  all  but 
name,  the  yery  heartspring  of  her 
existence,  and  she  had  torn  herself 
away  fn>m  him.  No  one,  not  eyen 
herself,  could  haye  told  how  deeply 
and  passionately  she  had  loyed 
that  idle,  good-for-nothing  young 
sailor,  with  his  handsome  face  and 
winning  manners.  She  only  learnt 
it  now  when  he  was  gone  firom 
her    for  eyer;    learnt  it,  as  we 


learn  most  things  in  this  world, 
too  late. 

Are  aU  women  such  oontradio- 
tions,  I  wonder  ?  Bo  all  of  them 
know  their  minds,  or  rather  their 
hearts — for  when  do  mind  and 
heart  go  together  in  a  woman — aa 
Utile  as  Mazie  Jemingham  ?  No 
girl  could  haye  appeared  more 
cold,  more  passionless,  more  un- 
sympathisingly  hard  than  MisB 
Jemingham  when  reasoning  coolly 
with,  and  as  coolly  dismissing  her 
loying,  passionate,  half-despetate 
suitor.  Now,  that  prudent,  sen- 
sible woman  of  the  world  was  rock- 
ing herself  to  and  fro,  her  eyes 
blinded  with  tears,  her  face,  her 
hair  soaked  in  the  same  scalding 
rain,  her  hands  twisted  together, 
her  breath  coming  in  &st,  strang- 
ling sobs,  her  white,  parted  lips 
quiyering  with  hopeless  gasps  of 
sheer  heart-broken  misery.  And 
Lieutenant  Trayers,  where  was  he  ? 

His  bonny  brown  eyes  had  been 
full  of  tears — tears  which  were  no 
disgrace  to  his  manhood — ^when  he 
held  his  hard-hearted  loye  on  his 
breast,  and,  as  he  strode  away,  his 
brain  seemed  almost  on  fire  with 
wrath  and  despair;  but  ere  he  got 
into  Piccadilly  he  met  a  nayal 
Mend,  who  greeted  him  with 
warmth,  told  him  he  looked  aw- 
fully seedy,  and  asked  him  to  haye 
a  glass  of  something  at  the  Club; 
and  Trayers  assented,  and  had, 
not  one  glass,  but  seyeral  of  some- 
thing which  cleared  his  head  for 
the  moment,  and  gaye  him  artificial 
spirits;  and  afterwards  he  dined 
and  went  to  the  French  play  with 

the  same  friend ;  and  after  that 

Well,  I  don't  think  we  need  follow 
him  any  fEother.  He  had  told 
Mazie  XhsX  she  would  send  him 
to  the  deyil ;  and  therefore  it  was 
probably  her  fault  ^if  he  took  a 
long  step  in  that  direction  the 
same  night ;  or  if,  while  she  was 
praying  and  wrestling  with  sorrow 
and  loye  and  remorse  for  her  lost 
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loTer,  that  loyer  was  making  a 
fool^  and  worse  than  a  fool,  of 
liimself  Bomewbere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Haymarket. 

'  Telle  est  la  Tie !'  and,  my  dear 
messieurs  and  mesdames,  yon  and 
I  were  both  young  once,  was  it  so 
Tery  different  in  our  day?  A 
good  old  Frenchman  once  said, 
"^  II  y  a  toiyonrs  im  qni  aime ;  et 
un  qni  se  laisse  aimer — im  qni 
baise;  et  nn  qni  tend  la  jone.' 
Will  had  been  eager  enough  to 
'baiser,'  but  Mazie  had  not  eyen 
'tendulajoue;'  it  was  his  turn  now. 

She  had  neyer  seen  him  since ; 
and  she  had  never  told  any  one 
of  her  trouble.  It  was  a  yery 
ahort-liyed  folly,  as  she  had  said, 
that  sad  little  romance;  and  it 
was  ended  now.  If  eyerything 
else  in  life  seemed  ended  too,  that 
could  not  be  helped.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart  nowadays,  and  she  oould 
liye  it  down.  People  had  lived 
down  worse  things.  Yes,  Mazie, 
€0  they  have ;  but  that  same  pro- 
cess of  '  living  down '  is  a  worse 
martyrdom  than  many  a  death; 
and  all  the  more  that  to  weep  over 
the  victim  is  the  cruellest  aggra- 
vation of  her  sufferings  that  we 
can  offer.  Mazie  gave  no  one  a 
chance  of  weeping  over  hers :  let 
fall  no  word  which  could  give  a 
clue  to  her  sorrow.  She  had  a 
heavy  cold,  she  said,  and  so  she 
kept  her  room  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  the  blinds  were  drawn 
down,  and  a  white  face  and 
swollen  eyes  were  quite  admissible 
•even  in  Mrs.  Jemingham's  opinion. 
But  after  that  she  came  down- 
43tairs,  and  took  up  her  usual  rdle 
of  home  and  social  duties,  and 
was  the  same  gracefal,  dignified, 
intelligent  Miss  Jemingham  as  of 
old:  the  same  dear-eyed,  cour- 
teously cheerful  girl  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  as  she  had  ever 
been;  how  changed  within  none 
tmt  herself  and  God  knew. 


People  talked  a  little  at  first, 
and  wondered  why  that  charming 
Lieutenant  Travers  was  never  to 
be  met  at  the  Jeminghams'  now. 
There  had  certainly  been  a  strong 
flirtation  between  him  and  Miss 
Jemingham — ^though  she  seemed 
so  proud  and  unimpressible  in  the 
usual  way — ^bnt,  after  all,  every 
one  knew  he  had  no  money,  and 
was  always  flirting  with  some  one ; 
those  sailors  were  so  proverbially 
fickle.  And  then  some  one  said 
he  had  gone  to  sea  again ;  and  it 
was  suggested  that  Miss  Jeming- 
ham had  refnsed  him.  Mrs.  Jer- 
ningham,  of  course,  would  not 
dreun  of  such  a  miserable  parH 
for  her  elegant  step-daughter,  and 
every  one  knew  how  devoted  Sir 
Edward  Bartlett  had  been  in  that 
quarter  of  late.  So  wagged  the 
tongues  for  a  few  days ;  and  then 
the  subject  was  forgotten  for  some 
more  interesting  piece  of  gossip; 
and  Mazie  was  left  to  herself. 

Not  utterly  heartbroken  after 
the  first  few  weeks.  There  was  a 
great  element  of  justice  in  this 
girl's  character;  and  before  that 
stem  goddess  Will's  wrathful 
speeches  and  despairing  threats 
melted  away,  and  were  condoned 
on  the  score  of  the  provocation 
which  had  evoked  them.  '  If  he 
had  not  loved  me,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  angry,'  said  Mazie 
to  herself;  and  the  thought 
brought  a  sudden  warm  pulse  to 
the  poor  bruised  heart,  a  soft  mist 
over  the  painfnl  brightness  of  the 
brave  grey  eyes.  His  last  words, 
too,  how  could  she  forget  them, 
she,  a  woman,  and  a  woman  so 
passionately  in  love?  Common 
sense  and  logic  would  have  told 
her  at  once  that  it  was  absurd  to 
lay  stress  on  one  word  more  than 
another,  when  both  are  uttered  in 
a  moment  of  great  excitement; 
but  then  girls  are  seldom  noted 
for  either  extra  common  sense  or 
logic;  and  well  for  us  they  are 
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not!  for  on  the  strength  of  that 
one  sentence,  'I  loTe  yon  better 
than  any  liying  woman ;  and  111 
win  you  yet  some  day/  Mazie 
qnietly  consecrated  her  whole  life, 
heart  and  sonl,  present  and  fatare, 
to  waiting  for  that  day.  Sir 
Edward  Bartlett  was  sent  away 
discomfited,  and  so  were  one  or 
two  other  men  of  good  means  and 
high  standing,  whom  most  girls 
wonld  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  accept;  and  still  Mazie  Jer- 
ningham  kept  Will's  angry  kiss 
sacred  on  her  lips  against  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the 
grmnbling  of  her  step-mother,  who 
being  a  kindly,  managing  woman, 
was  anzions  to  see  her  daughter 
well  established  in  life. 

It  ia  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
eyer,  that  Mazie  confessed  to  her- 
self that  she  was  waiting  for,  or 
even  expected  for  one  moment,  a 
renewal  of  the  offer  she  had  re- 
pulsed. She  told  herself  with 
stem  decision  that  ft  was  all  oyer 
for  eyer,  and  that  it  was  well  for 
both  of  them  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  all  the  same  she  made  a  wil- 
ling sacrifice  of  her  whole  inner 
life  to  Will  Trayers ;  kept  herself 
single  for  him,  prayed  for  him, 
thought  of  him,  and  dreamt  of 
him  with  the  entire,  single-hearted 
deyotion  of  a  loying  wife.  Eyery 
day  she  read  eyery  word  of  the 
'Nayal  and  Military'  column  in 
the  'Times,'  and  there  she  read 
that  he  had  gone  to  sea  again  a 
fortnight  after  their  parting ;  later 
on,  of  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  commander;  later  still,  a  brief 
account  of  Captain  Trayers'  gal- 
lantry in  saying  the  life  of  a  sailor 
washed-  oyerboard  in  the  outer 
harbour  of  Bio  de  Janeiro;  and 
ah!  how  the  pale  cheek  glowed 
and  the  beautiful  eyes  sparkled 
on  that  day;  but  after  this  came 
a  long  interyal  of  silence,  when,  ex- 
cept for  the  testimony  of  the  blue 
'  Nayy  List '  in  Mazie's  desk.  Cap- 


tain Trayers  might  haye  dropped 
out  of  existence  altogether. 

She  was  thinking  of  him  now,, 
as  I  haye  said,  while  sitting  on 
the  pier  on  this  pleasant  July 
eyening;  thinking  of  past  pleasant 
days,  with  a  sort  of  sad  smile  oa 
her  loyely  face,  which  showed  the 
Laureate  in  error  when  he  declared 
'a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is* 
remembering  happier  things ';  try- 
ing not  to  think  of  a  certain  dim 
picture  of  a  happy  meeting,  a 
warm,  loying  reconciliation  fieue 
away  in  the  hazy  future.  So  lost 
was  she,  indeed,  in  her  dreams, 
that  she  neyer  felt  the  warm  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  as  they  kissed 
her  cheek,  neyer  saw  the  golden 
glitter  in  the  water,  or  heard  the 
steady  dip,  dip,  peculiar  to  the 
sweep  of  man-of-war  oars,  till  the 
sharp  rattle  in  the  rowlocks,  and 
cry  of '  Oars  inl'  startled  her  into 
a  sudden  recollection  of  her 
whereabouts;  and,  looking  down 
into  the  boat,  she  saw — ^the  yery 
man  she  had  been  dreaming  of> 
the  loyer  so  long  parted,  just 
springing  on  to  the  steps  of  the 
pier.  What  she  meant  to  do> 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  I  do 
not  know ;  but,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  made  a 
step  forward  with  great,  wide, 
glistening  eyes,  and  parted,  quiyer- 
ing  lips.  If  he  had  seen  her  then, 
and  taken  her  to  his  arms  before 
all  the  people  on  the  pier,  I  don't 
think  her  propriety  would  haye 
been  much  startled,  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  as  it  happened,  he  was 
stayed  at  the  gangway  by  two 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  him,  and  whom  he  greeted 
fiBuniliarly. 

One  of  these  ladies  was  a  friend 
of  Mazie's;  the  other  a  tall, 
fair,  German-looking  girl,  rather 
coarsely  built,  and  dressed  with 
more  attention  to  showiness  than 
good  taste.  They  stood  a  minute 
talking  with  Captain  Trayers,  and 
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then  all  tliree  came  forward ;  and 
Mazie's  friend,  a  liyelf ,  good-tem- 
pered dame,  who  was  yery  proad 
of  ranking  'that  charming  Mifis 
Jemingham'  among  her  acquain- 
tances, saw  and  saluted  her  with 
great  empressement.  Mazie's  lips 
moTcd,  bat  no  sound  came.  Her 
eyes  had  never  left  Will's  face. 
They  rested  there  still  with  a  sort 
of  mute,  eager  appeal,  strangely 
pitiful  in  its  forgetfolness  of  all 
else ;  and  before  that  look  Captain 
Trayers'  face  flushed  with  a  sudden 
recognition ;  flushed,  too,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  that  face,  for  there  was  a 
little  natural  embarrassment  in 
his  manner,  as  he  said : 

'It  is  so  long  since  we  haye 
met.  Miss  Jemingham,  that  I 
suppose  I  can  hardly  expect  you 
to  remember  me.' 

The  commonplace  dyil  speech 
startled  Mazie  back  to  her  senses. 
She  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and 
gaye  a  sort  of  gasp  for  breath, 
when  her  friend  most  opportunely 
struck  in:  'Did  Captain  Trayers 
know  Miss  Jemingham,  then? 
How  nice  I  Old  friends,  she  sup- 
posed, since  he  had  only  just  ar- 
rived in  England;  and  what  a 
pleasant  coincidence  to  meet, 
wasn't  it  ?' 

'  Yes !  yery  old  friends,'  Captain 
Trayers  answered,  his  eyes  still  on 
the  white  wistfulness  of  Mazie's 
face;  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
friendly  cordiality,  the  old  manner 
she  knew  so  well,  he  took  her 
hand,  and  added,  'It  is  indeed 
pleasant  to  meet  you  again.  Haye 
you  been  well  since  I  saw  you 
last  ?  You  do  not  look  as  strong, 
I  think.  And  how  is  Mrs.  Jeming- 
ham ?  But  first  let  me  introduce 
my  wife  to  you.  She  will  be  so 
glad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Bertha,  Miss  JeminghanL' 

His  wife!  .  .  .  Bid  he  mean 
that  ?  The  blonde,  uninteresting- 
looking  girl  standing  by  in  pretty, 


inane  apathy.  Will's  wife!  .  .  . 
Poor  Mazie !  a  great  shudder  ran 
all  through  her  slight,  shrinking 
frame;  and  then  that  wonderful 
power  of  self-coDunand,  that  art  of 
'making  belieye'  which  is  so- 
great  in  some  women,  came  to  her 
aid;  and  she  shook  hands  with 
Captain  Trayers,  and  bowed  grace- 
fully to  his  wife,  and  showed  her 
pretty  pearly  teeth  in  a  gentle 
little  smile  as  she  made  some  cor- 
dial, commonplace  speech  about 
being  'so  glad — such  an  unex- 
pected pleasure.  Did  he  command 
the  frigate  that  came  in  last 
night?  And  where  was  Mrs.  Tra- 
yers staying  ?  Mamma  would  oer* 
tainly  call  if  she  was  able.  No 
time  to  stay  and  talk  now;'  and 
so  good-bye  and  away — away  from 
husband  and  wife  and  crowded 
pier ;  and  on  to  the  cool,  breezy 
common — not  alone,  though.  The 
friend,  with  that  unwelcome 
friendliness  people  sometimes 
show  when  least  wanted,  must 
needs  leaye  '  her  dear  Mrs.  Tra- 
yers' to  see  'her  dear  Miss  Jer- 
ningham'  home.  Surely  she  was 
not  well,  she  looked  so  pale !  And 
so  she  knew  Captain  Trayers! 
Was  he  not  handsome?  and  so 
popular  too:  such  a  fine,  manly 
fellow.  Did  Miss  Jemingham 
think  his  wife  pretty  ?  Not  much 
in  her.  Those  big  blonde  women 
seldom  had.  Oh,  yes,  nice  hair^ 
and  fine  blue  dyes;  but  no  style^ 
and  yery  likely  to  grow  coarae 
and  unwieldy.  German-looking? 
Of  course  she  was.  A  Dutch  girl 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Cape. 
No,  not  yery  well  matched;  but 
sailors  were  always  so  foolish. 
Will  had  fallen  in  loye  and  mar- 
ried her  nearly  a  year  ago.  He 
always  was  a  pet  with  women,, 
you  know;  but  it  was  a  foolish 
thing  to  do.  They  were  terribly 
poor.  Indeed  he  neyer  had  any 
money,  as  Miss  Jeminghiun  might 
remember. 
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Yes,  MiBS  Jemingham  did  re- 
member; and  how  much  more! 
Oh,  my  God,  how  much  morel 
She  had  hardly  sense  enough  to 
be  glad  when  her  friend  was  gone 
at  last,  and  she  was  safe  in  her 
own  room ;  for  eyerything  seemed 
whirling  round  her.  Will  mar- 
ried 1— married  a  year  ago;  and 
«11  her  loTO,  her  passionate  deyo- 
tion,  her  ferrent  prayers,  her 
whole  heart's  longing,  had  been 
but  so  much  incense  wasted,  so 
much  patient,  fiftithful  worship 
layished  on — another  woman's 
husband  1  The  dutiful  serrice  of 
two  long  years  had  beo(nne  a  sin 
«nd  a  shame  in  one  moment,  and 
poor  Mazie  sank  under  the  blow. 

So  much  good  had  'liring  it 

down '  done  for  her ! 

•        «        «        •        « 

One  more  scene,  and  I  haye 
done.  A  yery  short  scene  this; 
and  laid,  not  in  gay,  glittering 
Southsea,  by  green  uplands  and 
sparkling  wayes,  but  back  in  buoy, 
populous  London,  where  we  first 
met  Mazie  JeminghauL 

The  season  was  just  beginning, 
the  Academy  open,  the  Park 
crowded,  Kensington  Gardens  and 
the  Botanical  perfuming  with 
shining  white  chestnut  blossoms 
and  'garlands  of  scented  May,' 
lilacs  and  laburnums  blooming  in 
the  squares,  German  bands  play- 
ing on  the  terraces,  boats  on  the 
Serpentine,  parties  to  Richmond, 
life  and  gaiety  almost  eyerywhere 
.  .  .  almost:  not  quite.  Just  at 
the  comer  of  Park  Lane  there  is  a 
quantity  of  straw  thrown  down  in 
front  of  a  house  where  the  blinds 
itre  drawn,  the  knocker  muffled; 
where  friends  driye  up  in  their 
gay  carriages  to  make  whispered 
inquiries  of  the  solemn-looking 
footman  at  the  door,  and  go  away 
with  faces  the  grayity  on  which 
lasts  nearly  three  minutes  after 
they  are  whirling  along  the  Bow ; 
where  the  flowers  in  the  balcony. 


once  so  carefully  tended,  are  dry 
and  dead  now,  and  where  a  well- 
known  physician  is  just  emerging 
from  the  hall,  saying,  as  he  does 
so: 

'An  odd  fancy  perhaps;  but 
still  humour  it,  Mrs.  Jemingham. 
It  can't  do  any  harm  now,  yon 
know,  and  it  may  cheer  her  at 
the  end.' 

The  end  ?  Tes,  it  had  come  to 
that  now.  Only  twelye  months 
more,  and  Mazie  Jemingham  was 
passing  away  into  the  great  outer, 
shadowy  world  '  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest'  She  was  lying  in  her 
little  white  bed  now,  repeating 
the  line  oyer  and  oyer  to  herself, 
as  if  it  comforted  her  somehow. 
The  window-curtains  were  drawn, 
but  through  their  lace  folds  the 
sun  glimmered  cheerfully,  and  a 
soft  breeze  stole  in,  bringing  wafts 
of  music  and  gay  yoices  on  its 
breath,  reyelling  in  a  huge  bowl 
of  early  roses  which  shed  their 
perfume  oyer  the  sick-room,  kiss- 
ing the  dying  girl's  forehead,  and 
rumpling  with  a  tender  touch  the 
damp  lodks  off  her  brow. 

*  Where  the  weary  are  at  rest.' 
Yes,  Mazie  was  yery  near  her  reet 
now.  She  did  not  look  yery  ill, 
though:  white  and  thin  indeed; 
but  the  yeil  of  soft,  dark,  wayy 
hair  hid  the  sharpened  outlines  of 
her  pure,  pale  face,  and  made  her 
look  more  like  her  old  childish 
self  than  the  Mazie  of  later  days. 
Her  eyes,  too,  though  sunken  and 
shaded  by  dark  hollows,  looked 
larger  and  brighter  than  they  had 
eyer  done;  and  the  warm  red 
shawl  round  her  shoulders  cast  a 
sort  of  reflected  glow  on  the  small 
face,  as  she  lay  with  clasped  hand?, 
resting  (as  she  had  begged),  all 
alone. 

A  little  while,  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  there  was 
a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
a  murmur  of  hushed  yoices  in  the 
passage;   and  Mazie  started  and 
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iraised  her  head.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Jemingham  said 
gently : 

'  Captain  Trayers  is  here,  Mazie. 
.Shall  he  come  in?* 

She  nodded  her  head,  for  her 
lips  were  yery  dry ;  bnt  Mrs.  Jer- 
ningham  understood,  and  the  next 
moment  Will  was  standing  by  the 
bed.  She  was  not  pale  now.  A 
bright  red  spot  had  risen  in  either 
•cheek,  making  her  look  girlishly 
loyely ;  while  he,  on  the  contrary, 
thongh  handsome  and  stalwart  as 
•eyer,  looked  worn  and  haggard; 
«  little  nervons  and  embarrassed, 
too,  as  men  who  face  death  fear- 
lessly on  sea  and  shore  will  look 
when  they  come  face  to  face  with 
it  in  the  qniet  of  a  helpless  wo- 
man's chamber.  Mazie's  qnick 
•eye  saw  the  wan  looks,  perhaps 
the  nervonsness  as  well ;  for  there 
was  something  wonderfolly  calm- 
ing and  gentle  in  her  tone  as  she 
pnt  her  wasted  little  hand  into 
tiis  brown  one,  and  said  simply : 

'  How  good  it  is  of  yon  to  come 
io  see  me  so  qnickly.  I  did  so 
want  to  bid  yon  good-bye  when  I 
iieard  yon  were  in  town;  bnt  I 
hardly  thonght  yon  could  come  so 
soon.' 

'  So  soon  I '  repeated  Will,  and 
he  meant  eyery  word,  poor  fellow, 
•as  he  crushed  the  cold,  waxy  fin- 
gers in  his  strong,  warm  clasp. 
'  As  if  I  would  not  haye  hurried 
here  the  moment  I  heard  that — 
that — Oh  I  Mazie,  don't  call  it  good- 
*)ye.  You're  not  so  very  iU,  are 
you?' 

The  old  imi)etuous  manner  made 
her  smile,  and  sigh  too ;  but  she 
.put  her  other  hand  oyer  his  as  if 
to  ward  off  a  blow,  and  answered 
steadily : 

'  Oh  yes.  Will,  it's  all  oyer  with 
me ;  or  I  should  not  haye  yon  hera 
They  neyer  giye  indulgences  like 
ihis  to  any  but  dying  people.' 

'  Don't  talk  like  that,  Mazie,  for 
Clod's  sake.     Ton  dying ;  and  you 


look  so  bright  Oh  I  how — ^what 
is  it?' 

'What?'  repeated  Mazie  more 
brightly  still.  '  What  is  my  ail- 
ment, do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  know, 
it  seems  so  many  things,  according 
to  my  numerous  doctors :  want  of 
yital  power,  a  neglected  cold,  ner- 
yous  prostration — Oh !  Will,  what 
does  it  matter  how  the  end  comes, 
so  it  does  come  ? ' 

'Mazie,  you  speak  as  if  you  were 
glad.' 

*  Because  I  am  glad,  so  glad  and 
thankful.    I  am  not  suffering  now ; 

and  I  haye ' '  You'  her  eyes 

said ;  but  she  stopped  short  with  a 
faint  blush.  Then,  as  her  eyes  fell 
beneath  his,  she  added, '  Will,  you 
look  ill  yourself;  and  I  haye  neyer 
told  you  what  I  wanted  you  for; 
or  asked  after — ^your  wife.  Ton 
won't  be  yezed,  Will  dear;  but  I 
heard  you  were  not  yery  well  off; 
and  I  know  how  money  anxieties 
worry  one ;  so  I  sent  to  tell  you 
that  I  haye  left  all  I  haye — if  s  yery 
little.  Will  —  to  you  and  yours; 
and * 

'Hush,  Mazie!  for  Heayen's  sake, 
stop.    Don't  you  know  ? ' 

'What?' 

'That  I  am  in  mourning.  Host 
my  poor  wife  more  than  seyen 
months  ago.  She  died  in  her  con- 
finement; and  though  the  child 
liyes,  and  my  sisters  take  care  of 
it  yery  kindly,  a  motherless  infant 
is  more  care  than  comfort  to  a 
man.'  He  spoke  yery  grayely,  but 
not  mournfully.  Perhaps  the  loss 
had  not  been  so  yery  bitter;  or 
time  had  already  done  something 
towards  healing  it;  but  Mazie — 
she  lay  back  on  her  pillows,  with 
wide,  blank  eyes  and  a  fiioe  as 
white  as  death  itself.  Will's  wife 
dead  I  The  woman  who  came  across 
her  path,  whose  yery  existence  had 
destroyed  hers,  jMuased  away  before 
her;  and  she  did  not  know  it! 
Thai  was  the  strange  part,  that  she 
should  not  haye  known.    For  two 
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years  she  had  loTod  him  silently 
and  faithfully,  worshipped  his 
memory  and  condemned  her  harsh- 
ness, while  all  the  time  he  was 
married  to  another  woman;  and 
she  did  not  know  it  Now  that 
for  tweiye  months  the  misery  and 
shame  of  her  folly,  the  fierce  en- 
deayonr  to  crash  out  her  Ioto,  and 
forget  him  and  all  belonging  to  him, 
had  first  rained  her  health,  and 
then  taken  her  life,  she  learnt  that 
the  crael  task  had  been  utterly 
needless.  The  woman  was  dead, 
had  passed  away  eight  months  ago ; 
and  she  had  not  known  it ! 

Oh !  if  in  this  world  we  ooold 
only  know,  only  see,  not '  as  thioogh 
a  glass  darkly,'  bat  '  face  to  &ce,' 
how  happy  we  might  be !  And  yet 
who  can  tell  where  real  happiness 
is  to  be  foand  on  earth?  'Le 
bonhear  n'est  qa'on  rdye ;  mais  la 
doaleor  est  r^elle,'  qaoth  Voltaire 
at  eighty;  and  the  dictam  is  as 
trae  as  it  is  bitter. 

'  Don't  mind  me,'  Mazie  said,  in 
answer  to  Will's  eyident  alarm.  'It 
was  only  the  shook.  I  had  neyer 
heard.  I  am  yery  sorry — so  sorry 
for  yon ;  bat ' — and  there  she  sad- 
denly  broke  oat  crying ;  and  Will 
knelt  down,  and  tried  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her  by  eyery  tender, 
caressing  word,  saying  again  and 
again: 

<  Mazie,  don't  cry.  I  oughtn't 
to  haye  told  yon;  and  don't  be 
sorry  for  me.  Bertha  was  a  good 
girl ;  bat  I  should  neyer  haye 
made  her  happy,  or  she  me.  I 
knew  that  eyen  before  I  saw  your 
sweet  face,  my  darling,  that  day  at 
Southsea ;  and  felt  what  I  had  lost 
through  my  cursed  folly.' 

'It was  my  £eiuli  I  sent  you 
away,'  said  Mazie  softly.  'Will, 
kiss  me.  I  meant  to  do  right ;  but 
I  was  too  hard,  I  know  that  now.' 

'  Ton  were  only  just,  darling ;  I 
neyer  was  worthy  of  you;  and  I 
oughtn't  to  haye  expected  you  to 
loye  me.* 


'  Bat  I  did  loye  you.  Will,'  said 
the  girl  gently,  'only  I  was  too* 
prond  and  hard  to  show  it  I 
would  not  tell  you  now,  but  it 
can't  hurt  any  one  at  present' 

'What,  aU  the  time?  After  I 
was  gone  ?  Did  you  loye  me  then  ? 
Oh !  Mazie,  you  didn't' 

'  Always  and  always.  Will ;  and 
more  than  eyer  when  you  were 
gone  away.  Then  and  now  just 
the  same.' 

Will's  face  had  flushed  deeply, 
and  his  lips  were  set  like  a  yice. 

'  Ton  loyed  me,'  he  said  hoarsely, 
'  and  I  might  haye  won  you  if  I 
had  only  waited  and  been  tnie  I 
Oh!  my  God,  how  I  am  punished!' 
and  then  his  bowed  head  went 
down  on  the  bedclothes ;  and  the 
yery  floor  shook  with  the  strong 
noan's  passionate  sobbing.  Poor 
Mazie !  she  was  sinking  fast,  and 
her  strength  was  nearly  gone ;  but 
she  managed  to  put  her  weak  arms 
round  him,  and  to  stroke  the  bright 
chestnut  head  as  she  murmured 
words  of  soothing  and  consolation 
— '  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  they 
had  so  little  time  now.' 

'And  all  through  me!'  Will 
groaned;  but  the  little  fingers 
were  pressed  to  his  lips ;  and 
Mazie  answered  : 

'No,  Will,  it  was  my  &ult  at 
the  beginning ;  and  how  could  you 
know  ?  Besides,  women  are  differ- 
ent to  men ;  and  there  was  no  one 
like  you,  WiU.' 

'  There  neyer  could  be  any  one 
like  you,'  he  answered  passionately. 
'  My  dajrling,  my  darling,  if  you 
would  but  liye  a  little  longer  I  I 
would  giye  my  life  to  haye  you  for 
but  one  year.' 

'  And  then  leaye  me  alone?  Oh ! 
Will,  I  am  so  tired  of  being  alone.. 
I  would  rather  haye  it  as  it  is,  and 
f^  here,  than  anything  else.  Will, 
loye,  don't  fret  See  how  bright 
it  all  is.  I  can  hear  the  carriages 
in  the  Park— and  that  band  play- 
ing "  M'appari."    Do  you  zemem* 
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ber  the  last  night  we  heard  that 
«t  the  Opera?  Ton  stole  a  flower 
from  my  hair;  and  I  thonght  it 
was  so  improper  of  me  to  allow 
yon ;  bnt  I  didn't  know  then  what 
dreadfully  improper  things  I  should 
do  before  the  end.' 

'  Ton  do  anything  improper,  my 
innocent  pet ! ' 

'  Yes,  didn't  I  send  for  yon  to 
•come  and  see  me  np  here,  and  tell 
yon  to  kiss  me  ?  and  you  did  both. 
You  haye  grown  yery  good  and 
obedient.  Will  darling.' 

'Mazie,  don't!  you  break  my 
heart.' 

'  But  I  want  to  cheer  you,  WiU. 
I  can't  be  happy,  if  I  think  you 
Are  sad.  Loye,  it's  only  for  a  little 
while.  I  shall  go  and  wait  for  you 
there ;  and  see  you  coming  up,  as 
I  did  on  the  pier  at  Southsea.  Yon 
weren't  changed  a  bit  then.  Will. 
I  wonder  will  you  be  the  same  next 
time.' 

'Qod  knows,  Maade.  I  wish  I 
were  dying  now  with  you.' 

'  Oh !  no,  Will,  you  are  young 
and  strong,  and  haye  lots  of  glory 
to  win  and  work  to  do  before  you 
come.  Besides  I  should  know  you 
howeyer  changed  you  were.  But 
oh  I  darling,  promise  me  you  will 
come ;  for  I  don't  think  (it's  yery 
wicked,  I  know),  but  I  don't  think 
I  should  eyen  care  about  heayen  if 
you  were  not  there.' 

'  Mazie,  Mazie,  how  can  I  eyer 
get  to  heayen  ?  Oh  I  loye,  if  I  try 
it  will  only  be  for  you.' 

'  Say  the  "  Our  Father"  with  me 
now,  then,'  she  said  ooaxingly.  '  Say 
it  for  me.  Will.  I  am  so  tired,  I 
can't  talk  any  more,  eyen  to  God.' 

Her  face  had  grown  whiter  than 
«yer ;  or  was  a  grey  shadow  creep- 
ing oyer  it?  Will  folded  her  in  his 
arms ;  and  with  his  hands  clasped 
together  round  her  shoulders,  and 
his  eyes  hidden  on  her  breast,  he 
went  through  the  prayer  they  had 
both  said  &om  childhood  apart: 
now  for  the  first  time  together. 


Her  lips  followed  him  all  the  way  ; 
and  when  it  was  oyer  she  said 
softly,  'Thank  you,'  then  after  a 
little  pause  : 

'  It  is  so  nice  to  haye  you,  WilL 
I  am  yery  tired.  I  can't  breathe. 
Lift  my  head  a  little  on  your 
shoulder,  and  let  me  rest  before 
mamma  comes.  I  shall  be  better 
then.'  He  raised  her  head  obedi- 
ently :  pillowing  it  upon  his  strong 
amL  Her  eyes  were  closing  as  if 
in  sleep  already ;  but  first  he  bent 
his  face  down  and  asked  : 

Kiss  me  first,  Mazie— only  once, 
darling.  You  haye  neyer  kissed 
me  yet.' 

The  girl's  eyes  opened ;  and 
she  put  up  her  lips,  ]>ale  and  pure 
as  an  infant's,  to  meet  his  tender, 
passionate  kiss. 

'  God  bless  you.  Will  loye,'  she 
whispered  yery  wearily. '  Don't  fret 
any  more.' 

It  must  haye  been  ten  minutes 
later  when  the  door  opened  softly 
to  admit  Mrs.  Jemingham  and  the 
doctor.  Captain  Trayers  held  up 
a  warning  finger. 

'  Hush  1 '  he  whispered  gently. 
'You  will  wake  her;  and  she  is 
sleeping  so  peacefully.' 

Mrs.  Jemingham  stood  still ; 
but  the  doctor,  an  old,  white-haired 
man,  came  forward,  and  looked 
narrowly  at  the  white  face  lying  so 
quietly  on  the  sailor's  rough  coat. 
Then  he  stooped,  touched  the 
slender  girlish  wrist  and  parted 
lips ;  and,  turning  to  Captain 
Trayers,  said  quietly : 

'Lay  her  down.  No  one  can 
disturb  her  now.    It  is  all  oyer.' 

All  oyer !  Eyen  as  their  lips  had 
parted  in  that  last,  lingering  kiss, 
the  spirit  had  slipped  away :  had 
gone,  as  it  had  liyed,  quietly  and 
alone ;  with  a  last  thought,  a  last 
blessing  for  the  man  she  had  loyed 
— away  into  the  yague,  misty 
future  of  the  world  to  come. 

Thbo.  Gift. 
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*  — ^MUNIOATIONB       OOmipt        gOOd 

iDAimers/  said  Mentor,  taking  np 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  on 
being  awakened  by  the  dmms  and 
fifes  playing  the  reveiUSe  about  two 
hours  afterwards. 

Yerisopht,  too,  was  aroused  by 
the  same  sounds.  Oh,  the  horrid 
awakening  to  consciousness ! — ^the 
parched  mouth,  the  racking  head, 
the  homing  recollection  of  what 
he  had  done,  the  torturing  doubts 
as  to  what  he  might  not  haye  done 
in  those  hours  of  madness  and 
folly !  Then,  too.  Mentor's  utter- 
ances smote  on  his  heart  with  the 
force  of  a  sledge-hammer.  That 
yirtuous  bird  was  moralising  freely. 

Yerisopht  had  not  been  awake 
yery  long  when  the  Giant  entered 
the  room  as  softly  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  six-foot-two  in  hobnailed 
ammunition  boots  to  do. 

In  fear  and  trembling  Yerisopht 
awaited  his  opening  remark.  Per- 
haps he  had  heaid  all  about  it, 
and  was  eyen  now  come  to  throw 
up  his  situation  with  indignant 
scorn. 

But  no,  thank  Heayen,  he  could 
haye  heard  nothing.  His  de- 
meanour was  as  deferential  as  it 
could  be,  as  he  announced,  'The 
recruits  is  fallin*  in,  and  it's  time 
to  get  up  for  drill,  sir.' 

'  What  time  is  it?'  asked  Yeri- 
sopht. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken,  and  his  tongue  resounded 
in  his  own  head  like  the  clapper 
of  a  bell. 

'  Just  gone  six,  sir.' 

Yerisopht  groaned.  He  felt  that 
to  stand  with  his  head  erect,  feet 
closed  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees. 


hands  dose  to  his  sides,  palms  to 
the  front,  and  thumbs  one  inch  in 
rear  of  the  seams  of  his  trousers, 
as  Corporal  Stickler  would  direct 
him,  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. 

A  knock  at  the  door  rekindled 
Yerisopht's  apprehensions. 

The  adjutant,  perhaps,  to  take 
away  his  sword  and  place  him 
under  arrest ;  or  Captain  Chutney 
or  Captain  Calipash  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  cancelling 
the  friendly  adyances  of  the  pre- 
yious  day,  and  repudiating  all 
further  acquaintanceship  with  him ; 
or  Wilder,  come  to  say  he  could 
not  haye  him  in  his  company  any 
longer. 

His  last  conjecture  was  nearest 
the  mark,  for  if  not  the  master,  it 
was  the  man. 

'Mr.  Wilder,  sir,'  said  that 
officer's  seryant  as  he  entered, 
'  said  I  was  to  bring  you  this  the 
first  thing  before  you  went  out  to 
driU.' 

The  man  bore  in  one  hand  a 
large  tumbler  containing  the  juice 
of  a  freshly-squeezed  lemon  and  a 
large  lump  of  ice;  in  the  other  a 
bottle  of  soda-water,  which  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  open. 

'  There,  sir,  Mr.  Wilder  says  if 
you  take  that,  and  haye  your  tub 
after,  you'll  be  all  right  for  your 
drill.' 

As  Yerisopht  raised  his  feyered 
head  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  proffered  cup,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  twinkle  in  the  man's 
eye,  though  the  rest  of  his  fea- 
tures were  composed  and  staid, 
which  was  yery  disconcerting. 
Not  disconcerting  enough,  though^ 
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to  preyent  his  raising  the  tumbler 
to  his  parched  lips  and  drain- 
ing eTery  drop  of  the  delicious 
liquid. 

'The  recruits  is  fallen  in  this 
ten  minutes,  and  the  adjutant's 
a-waitin'  on  the  square,  sir/  said 
the  attendant  giant,  popping  his 
head  in  at  the  door. 

The  last  announcement  —  'the 
adjutant's  a-waitin' '  —  brought 
Yerisopht  out  of  his  bed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  To  him  the 
adjutant  was  a  yery  important 
personage,  and  to  keep  him  wait- 
ing was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
adjutant  himself,  apparently,  had 
no  intention  either  of  being  kept 
waiting,  for  at  that  very  moment 
the  jingle  of  armed  heels  resounded 
through  the  little  passage,  and  with 
a  premonitory  tap  at  the  door,  he 
entered  the  room. 

'Well,  young  man,  you  ought 
to  haye  been  out  on  the  square 
half  an  hour  ago,  eh  ?' 

'  I  really  am  yery  sorry  indeed/ 
said  Yerisopht ;  '  but  the  fact  is  I 
did  not  feel  yery  well/ 

'  Were  you  at  what  that  fellow 
Wilder  calls  his  '  symposium '  last 
night  ?' 

'  Yes/ 

'  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  Well, 
neyer  mind  the  drill  this  morning/ 
said  the  adjutant  good-naturedly ; 
'  you  don't  look  up  to  yery  much. 
Tumble  into  bed  again,  and  we'll 
make  up  for  it  another  time.'  And 
after  bestowing  a  few  whistles  on 
Mentor,  he  walked  out,  grunting 
something  yery  uncomplimentary 
about  Winer's '  symposium.' 

Yerisopht  was  not  long  in  lite- 
rally following  the  adyice  of  tum- 
bling into  bed,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  sound  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  two  or  three 
hours  later,  he  found  Hooky 
Wilder  standing  oyer  his  bed. 

'  You're  a  nice  young  man,  you 
are.  Do  you  recollect  what  you 
did  last  night?' 


'  I  recollect  singing  a  song.' 

'  Ah !  but  after  that  ?' 

Yerisopht  confessed,  with  burn- 
ing blushes,  that  all  after  that  was 
buried  in  obliyion. 

'Well,  you  don't  recollect,  I 
suppose,  serenading  the  C!olonel 
outside  his  quarters  ?' 

'  No-o.' 

'Nor  saying,  when  he  shoyed 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  "  Now 
then,  old  Fireworks!  tip  us  a 
song"? 

Yerisopht  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  groaned. 

'Nor  throwing  stones  at  his 
door?' 

Yerisopht's  head  disappeared 
under  the  bedclothes. 

'Nor  offering  to  fight  him  for 
a  fiye-poxmd  note — perhaps  you 
don't  recollect  that  f ' 

A  conyulsiye  moyement  under 
the  bedclothes  and  a  few  muffled 
groans  were  the  only  response. 

'Well,  I'll  tell  you  what's  the 
best  thing  to  be  done — but  I 
can't  giye  confidential  adyice 
through  half-a-dozen  blankets  and 
sheets.' 

Yerisopht's  face  emerged  from 
the  bedclothes,  presenting  a  pic- 
ture of  abject  despair. 

'I  shall  desert,  and  go  to  the 
backwoods  of  America,  I  shall.' 

'  No,  no — ^much  better  stay  here. 
It's  all  right.  Old  Booteen  didn't 
see  who  it  was,'  said  Wilder,  who, 
arch-tormentor  as  he  was,  was 
touched  by  Yerisopht's  wof  ul  coun- 
tenance. 'Just  let  the  whole 
thing  slide,  and  don't  go  apolo- 
gizing or  anything  of  that  sort. 
If  you  keep  quiet  he  will.  Now^ 
get  up  and  haye  your  breakfast. 
I'm  off  for  mine,  and  I'll  order  yon 
a  hot  deyiL' 

Yerisopht  was  a  little  comforted 
by  Wilder's  concluding  remarks ; 
but  still  it  was  with  a  heayy  heart 
and  an  aching  head  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  himself.  At  the 
mess  he  found  his  breakfast  await- 
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ing  him;  bnt  the  'deyil/  though 
prepared  by  Wilder  himifldf,  was 
a  deyil  that  failed  to  tempt. 

All  day  he  went  about  his  du- 
ties in  a  limp  and  dejected  manner, 
«nd  his  feeble  attempts  to  hold  up 
his  head  and  to  spring  up  smartly 
at  the  last  sound  of  the  word 
"shun!'  nearly  broke  Corporal 
Stickler's  heart 

As  he  was  returning  from  his 
last  drill  in  the  afternoon  Wilder 
met  him,  and  was  so  touched  by 
his  seedy  appearance  that  he  took 
him  forthwith  out  in  his  dog-cart 
for  a  country  driye.  The  fresh 
air  brightened  him  up  a  little, 
and  before  they  had  gone  many 
miles  he  confided  to  Wilder  that 
neyer  again  as  long  as  he  liyed 
would  he  drink  one  drop  more 
than  was  good  for  him. 

'Ill  tell  you  what  111  do, 
Wilder;  I'll  go  to  my  room  eyery 
night  after  mess,  like  Slowcock, 
and  study  for  the  Staff  College. 
Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a 
capital  plan?' 

*  My  dear  Boomershine,  I  shall 
be  more  in  a  position  to  giye  you 
-some  practical  adyice  on  that  sub- 
ject when  we  arriye  at  the  summit 
of  yonder  eminence.' 

So  saying,  Wilder  urged  his 
steed  forward,  and  droye  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Surrey  hills,  whence  a 
yiew  of  the  surrounding  country 
for  many  miles  could  be  obtained. 
Here  he  pulled  up,  and,  using  his 
whip  as  a  showman's  wand,  spoke 
with  a  solemnity  which  deeply  im- 
pressed his  companion : 

'  Tou.  say  you  mean  to  go  to 
ihe  Staff  College.  If  you  carry  out 
that  intention  the  theatre  of  your 
whole  career  as  a  soldier  lies  at 
your  feet  There,  on  the  left,  are 
the  huts  of  the  camp,  where  you 
are  at  present  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  military  education 
under    Corporal    Stickler's    tui- 

•tion ' 

*  And  yours  too,'  said  Yerisopht 


gratefully.  '  I'm  sure  I'm  indebted 
to  you  for * 

*  Well,  well,  perhaps  I  have  en- 
lightened you  on  a  few  points; 
but  let  that  pass,'  said  Wilder, 
with  characteristic  modesty.  '  As 
I  said  before,  there  is  the  camp, 
where  you  now  are.  There, 
amongst  those  woods,  is  Sand- 
hurst, where  you  will  be,  and 
where  you  will  renew  for  the 
space  of  two  years  some  of  the 
sweetest  pleasures  of  your  boy- 
hood in  the  shape  of  Euclid  and 
algebra.  Then  where,  in  the 
natural  course  of  eyents,  do  you 
think  you  will  go  to  next  T 

'  Where  ?'  asked  Yerisopht, 
deeply  interested^ 

*  There -^to  that  red-brick  esta- 
blishment with  the  gables,  in  the 
far  distance.  And  that,  my  dear 
Boomershine,  is  the — ^Lunatic  Asy- 
lum.' 

'  Dear  me !'  gasped  Yerisopht 

'  Then  the  last  and  final  scene 
in  this  sad  and  degraded  career 
lies  in  that  direction,  where  you  see 
those  white  dots  scattered  about' 

'  And  what  is  that  ?' 

'  Woking  Cemetery,'  said  Wilder 
in  a  sepulchral  tone  of  yoice. 

Yerisopht  was  inexpressibly 
shocked.  '  And  you  mean  to  say^ 
that  is ' 

'Inyariably  the  end  of  men 
who  go  to  the  Staff  College.  I 
haye  lost  some  of  my  best  friends 
that  way.'  And  Wilder  turned  away 
and  held  his  handkerchief  up  to 
his  fiftoe  for  a  few  brief  moments. 

Yerisopht  descended  the  hill  a 
wiser  and  sadder  man.*  He  re- 
coyered  his  spirits,  though,  during 
the  driye  home,  and,  what  was 

*  It  is  right  to  inform  the  reader  that 
Lieutenant  Wilder  had  himself  been  to 
the  Staff  College,  from  which  institution 
his  overweening  love  of  practical  joking 
had  speedily  secured  him  the  honour  of  a 
graceful  and  not  wholly  voluntary  retire- 
ment. Consequently  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  must  be  received  with  grains  of 
allowance. 
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better  for  his  healthy  got  up  a  tre- 
mendous appetite  for  dinner. 
After  mess  he  retired  to  rest  at 
an  early  honr^  strong  in  his  re- 
oently-made  resolution  never  to 
be  led  into  any  excesses  in  future. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

'  What's  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"duffer/'  Wilder?'  asked  Veri- 
sopht^  the  following  morning,  as 
he  happened  to  meet  that  indi- 
yidual. 

'  Why  ?  has  any  one  been  calling 
you  one  ?' 

'Well,  I  heard  a  lot  of  them 
saying  in  the  mess-room,  when 
they  didn't  know  I  was  near,  that 
I  was  an  "  out-and-out  duffer." ' 

'I  must  congratulate  you,  my 
dear  Boomershine,'  said  Wilder 
warmly.  'It  is  seldom  that  a 
young  ofScer  commands  the  re- 
spect of  his  brothers-in-arms  in  so 
short  a  time  as  you  evidently  have 
done.  Duffer  is  a  term  implying 
unusual  skill  and  proficiency  in 
most  pursuits,  combined  with  con- 
summate tact  and  ready  wit  in 
emergencies.' 

Yerisopht  never  felt  prouder  in 
his  life  than  when  he  heard  this 
definition ;  and  he  went  off  to  his 
drill  with  an  elasticity  of  step  and 
stateliness  of  carriage  that  glad- 
dened the  martial  soul  of  Drill- 
Oorporal  Stickler.  But  Corporal 
Stickler's  satisfaction  did  not  rest 
here.  All  through  the  lesson  Yeri- 
sopht held  up  Ids  head,  threw  out 
his  chest,  and  carried  back  his 
hands,  in  the  splendid  style  be- 
fitting one  who  had  earned  for 
himself  the  proud  title  of  '  duffer,' 
a  person  possessing '  unusual  skill 
and  proficiency  in  most  pursuits, 
combined  with  consummate  tact 
and  ready  wit  in  emergencies.' 
Yerisopht  was  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  Corporal  Stickler 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  driU,  when 

VOL.  XXIX. — ^NO.  OLXXIV. 


an  orderly  came  up  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  adjutant  that  the 
Colonel  wished  to  see  him  at  once 
in  the  orderly-room. 

The  summons  was  startling, 
and  a  little  of  the  'consummate 
tact  and  ready  wit'  seemed  to 
desert  him  in  this  *  emergency ' ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  hastened  to  obey  the 
mandate. 

The  important  business  of  the 
morning  was  evidently  over  as  he 
entered,  and  the  orderly-room  was 
filled  with  of&cers  laughing  with 
military  precision  at  their  colonel's 
jokes.  The  great  man  was  in  high 
feather.  The  two-years-and-a-half 
struggle  with  the  War  Office  over 
eleven  pence  three  farthings  had 
come  to  a  glorious  termination 
that  very  morning,  and,  flushed 
with  victory,  he  was  letting  off  a 
rapid  succession  of  his  primest 
old  jokes  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  justice  to  Colonel  Boo- 
teen,  it  must  be  explained  that 
principle,  not  parsimony,  was  at 
the  root  of  his  gratification.  After 
the  Colonel  himself,  who  always 
laughed  very  much,  the  mirth  and 
the  rank  were  in  an  inverse  ratio 
— the  greater  the  one,  the  less  the 
other.  After  each  joke  the  senior 
major  said  'Ha,  hal'  the  junior 
major,  '  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  the  captains 
laughed  with  apparent  relish ;  the 
lieutenants  roared;  and  the  sub- 
lieutenants screamed. 

'Well,  Mr.  Boomershine,'  said 
the  Colonel,  beaming  with  good- 
temper  (eleven  pence  three  far- 
things was  not  to  be  got  out  of  the 
War  Ofllce  every  day  in  the  week), 
'  I  just  wished  to  see  you,  and  to 
judge  for  myself  whether  you  are 
making  any  progress  in  your  drill. 
When  right's  in  front  what's  the 
pivot  y* 

'  Bight,  sir.' 

'  No,  not  right  exactly,'  said  the 
Colonel.     '  Try  again.' 
*  Now  obsolete. 
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'Left,  mi: 

'  Very  good,  indeed.  I  am  t6- 
joioed  to  see  tiiat  yon  are  maater- 
ing  these  abstrnfle  details  so  ably. 
There  is  a  great  improyement,  too, 
in  yonr  carriage,  even  in  this  short 
time;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
yon  are  so  attentive  and  anxious  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  yonr  pro- 
fession. It  is  yery  commendable— 
yery  commendable  indeed.' 

'I  am  indeed  obliged  to  yon, 
sir,  for  yonr  good  opinion,'  said 
Verisopht;  'and,  coming  &om  a 
dnffer  like  yon,  they * 

'Zonnds  and  faryl'  ejaonlated 
Colonel  Booteen,  tnming  an  apo- 
plectic pnrple,  and  springing  np 
to  his  feet  He  then  tried  to  speak, 
bnt  wrath  choked  his  utterance. 

Verisopht  looked  aghast,  first  at 
his  enraged  chief,  then  all  round 
him.  Captain  Chutney  had  turned 
quite  pale — a  performance  he  had 
always  been  thought  incapable  of; 
Captain  Cal^ash  looked  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  one  of  his  own 
West  Indian  stories  by  mistake 
and  was  fast  choking ;  while  blank 
astonishment  was  depicted  in  every 
other  face.  As  to  the  orderly-room 
sergeant,  who  had  grown  grey  in 
the  service,  and  sat  at  a  little 
table  by  himself  making  up  returns 
all  day,  he  stared  idiotically  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  murmured, 
as  one  in  a  dream : 

'For  five- and- twenty  years, 
countin'  boy-service,  I've  been ' 

'Leave   the    room,   sergeant!' 
roared  the  Colonel. 
'  — in  this  regiment,'  went  on  the 
sergeant,  opening  a  cupboard-door 
and  feebly  trying  to  walk  through. 

'  Lead  him  to  the  door !'  shouted 
the  Colonel.  '  He's  gone  mad,  and, 
zounds  1  no  wonder  1' 
' — and  never  have  I  heard  tell 
of  such  a  thing/  continued  the 
poor  man,  in  weak  tones,  as  he 
was  being  led  from  the  room, '  as 

the  junior ' 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence 


was  lost  in  the  passage.  The 
shook  had  been  too  much  for  that 
well-disdplined  mind ;  reason  had 
evidently,  for  the  time,  fled. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  the  Colonel,  in 
most  terrific  tones, '  wha-wha-wha- 
what  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self?' 

'Please,  sir ' 

'  Not  a  word,  sir  1  not  a  word ! 
you  have  committed  yourself  quite 
sufficiently  already.  What  have 
you  got  to  say,  eh  ?' 

'  Beally,  sir — I'm  sure,  sir * 

'Silence,  sir,  I  tell  you,  when 
you  dare  to  address  me !  Go  to 
your  room,  sir,  under  arrest— close 
arrest;  and  I  shall  try  you  by 
court-martial.  Away  with  you, 
sirl' 

h  Verisopht  never  knew  how  he 
got  from  the  orderly-room  to  his 
own  quarters ;  but  he  found  him- 
self soon  after  lying  on  his  bed, 
groaning  and  twining  his  fingers 
in  his  hair. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  all 
his  military  aspirations — trial  by 
court-martial  and  ignominious  ex- 
pulsion from  the  service!  Was 
it  for  this  he  had  thrown  up 
fronts  of  Vauban's  first  system  in 
the  kitchen  garden  ?  What  would 
his  father  and  mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters  say?  What  would  Aunt 
Millicent  think  ?  And  what  for  ? 
What  had  he  done  to  bring  all 
this  upon  himself?  Simply  no- 
thing that  he  could  think  of.  He 
had  merely  applied  a  highly  com- 
plimentary term  to  his  command- 
ing officer,  and  forthwith  this 
storm  had  burst  on  his  devoted 
head.  Conscious  innocence,  how- 
ever, heightened,  rather  than  al- 
layed, Verisopht's  anguish  of  spirit ; 
and  the  longer  he  cogitated  over 
his  trials  the  lower  he  descended . 
into  the  depths  of  despair.  He 
had  just  arrived  at  that  point  in 
these  gloomy  depths  when  /do  de 
M  seemed  about  the  pleasantest 
release  from  his  troubles  that  he 
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•eould  deyise^  when  tlie  sonnd  of 
laughter  jarred  upon  his  feelings^ 
«nd  in  another  moment  Wilder 
mshed'into  the  room  in  a  state  of 
hilarity  which  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  other's  misery.  And 
what  was  yery  unfeeling  indeed 
about  Wilder  was  that  the  more 
wretched  Yerisopht  looked,  the 
louder  he  laughed. 

'It's  the  richest  thing  I  oyer 
heard  of.  I  haye  only  just  come 
back  from  a  court-martial  in  the 
other  lines,  and  heard  what  took 
place  in  the  orderly-room.  It's 
4ill  right,  old  fellow.  I'ye  ex- 
plained Uie  whole  thing  to  old 
Eooteen,  and  he  says  that  you  are 
io  go  and  see  him  at  once  in  the 
orderly-room.* 

'Now,  young  gentleman,'  said 
the  Colonel  when  Yerisopht  made 
his  appearance, '  you  are,  of  course, 
released  from  arrest.  It  was  all  a 
mistake.  But  let  me  giye  you  a 
word  of  adyice.  Mr.  Wilder  is  a 
yery  yolatile  young  officer;  and 
if  you  take  all  his  jokes  and  non- 
sense for  gospel,  this  won't  be 
your  last  scrape.  There,  now 
•come  and  haye  some  lunch  with 
me  at  my  quarters.  Stay ;  perhaps 
you  had  better  embody  your  re- 
ply in  the  form  of  an  official  and 

Dear  me!  dear  me!   we  are 

all  slayes  of  habit !  Come  along. 
Time,  tide,  and  Mrs.  Booteen  wait 
for  no  man.' 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

The  following  day  was  a  Sunday, 
and  Yerisopht  was  allowed  the 
unspeakable  honour  of  dressing 
in  full  uniform  and  marching  to 
church  with  the  regiment  Anxi- 
ously watching  how  his  pupil  ac- 
quitted himself  on  this,  his  first 
d6but  on  parade,  was  Corporal 
Stickler,  who  walked  alongside 
the  regiment,  carrying  a  pace- 
>Btick,  with  which  he  occasionally 


admonished  a  recruit  when  he 
happened  to  lose  that  magic  and 
always  -  being  -  lost  '  light  touch 
below  the  elber.' 

The  distance  from  the  parade 
ground  to  the  church-door  was 
only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  yet  the  few  moments  occu- 
pied in  accomplishing  it  were 
amongst  the  proudest  of  Yeri- 
sopht'slife.  He  had  neyer  marched 
to  military  music  before,  and  eyery 
tap  of  the  big  drum  found  a  re- 
sponsiye  echo  in  his  heart.  His 
martial  bearing  quite  delighted 
Corporal  Stickler,  who  felt  that 
he  was  beiDg  done  credit  to.  With 
head  erect  and  eyes  that  scorned 
the  ground,  our  hero  marched 
proudly  on,  his  soul  afire  with 
warlike  thoughts.  He  had  won 
the  Yiotoria  Cross*  and  a  field- 
marshal's  b&ton,  receiyed  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, been  oflFered  a  peerage,  and 
was  just  fixing  upon  a  well-sound- 
ing title,  when  there  was  a  clatter 
and  rattle,  and  Yerisopht  found 
himself  embracing  the  doorsteps 
of  the  garrison  church. 

'Now  yer'ye  spiled  it  all,  sir. 
I  was  just  a-thinkin'  we  was 
'oldin'  our  'ead  a  trifle  too  'igh,' 
said  Corporal  Stickler,  in  tones  of 
the  deepest  remorse  at  not  haying 
spoken  sooner  and  ayerted  the 
downfall ;  and  so  upset  was  he  by 
the  occurrence,  that  it  was  only 
by  standing  at  the  door  and  ad- 
ministering a  smart  tap  with  his 
pace-stick  to  each  recruit  as  he 
filed  in  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
himself  into  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  for  his  deyotions. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  look- 
ing round  and  tittering  amongst 
the  officers  as  Yerisopht  took  his 
seat,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  was  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  look  about  him  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  place  he  was  in. 

Presbyterian  the  first  thing  in 
the  mozning,  Boman  Catholio  later 
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on,  and  now  Protestant^  the  build- 
ing had  in  turn  been  made  to  do 
dnty  as  a  place  of  worship  for 
each  sect;  and  even  as  Yerisopht 
looked  on  a  few  orderlies  were 
removing  certain  vessels  and  orna- 
ments used  in  the  Bomish  ritual. 

The  sonnd  of  a  band  trompet- 
ing  and  drumming  right  up  to 
the  church-door  now  diverted 
Verisopht's  attention,  and  another 
regiment  trooped  in  to  the  strains 
of  '  We'll  run  'em  in/  and,  after 
a  good  deal  of  clatter  and  unclasp- 
ing of  waist-belts,  settled  down. 
Then  another  band  clashed  and 
clanged,  and  another  r^;iment 
poured  in,  until  the  whole  build- 
ing was  full  of  a  bright  mass  of 
uniforms. 

It  was  all  a  very  novel  sight  to 
Yerisopht;  but  still  more  novel 
was  it  to  see  a  staff  officer  in  uni- 
form, with  medals  on  his  breast 
and  his  sword  girded  about  him, 
reading  the  lessons;  and  reading 
them  right  well,  too,  and  just  as 
devoutly  and  impressively  as  if  he 
had  been  a  mitred  bishop  in  lawn 
sleeves. 

This  impressed  Yerisopht  very 
much,  and,  as  he  noticed  how 
quietly  and  attentively  the  men 
listened,  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that  Aunt  Millicent  could  witness 
the  whole  scene,  and  then  per- 
haps she  would  not  have  such 
a  dreadful  opinion  of  soldiers ;  in 
fact,  Yerisopht  thought  he  had 
never  seen  a  congregation  where 
there  was  so  little  turning  about 
of  heads  and  whispering  as  in 
the  present  one  of  great,  rough, 
burly  men,  concerning  whom 
many  people  share  Aunt  Milli- 
cent's  opinions. 

The  service  was  rather  a  short 
one,  and  after  the  military  chap- 
lain had  concluded  a  homely  and 
simple  discourse  to  suit  his 
hearers,  the  regiment  marched 
back  to  quarters. 

Amongst    the   officers    at    the 


camp  Sunday  was  a  great  day  for 
long  walks  in  the  country,  aad 
after  Ixmch  Yerisopht  joined  a 
large  party  and  spent  the  after- 
noon amongst  the  green  Hamp- 
shire lanes  and  fields  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  camp.  After  dinner 
he  retired  at  an  early  hour  to  his 
quarters,  and  occupied  himself  up 
to  bedtime  in  writing  a  long  letter 
home;  so  that,  altogether,  Yeri- 
sopht spent  his  first  Sunday  in 
that  den  of  iniquity,  a  soldier's 
barrack,  in  a  way  with  which  even 
Aunt  MQlicent  could  have  found 
but  little  fault 


CHAPTER  XY. 

Yebisopht's  life  for  the  next  few 
weeks  was  one  continued  round  of 
drill.  Before  breakfast,  between 
breakfast  and  lunch,  between  luneh 
and  dinner,  at  all  hours  of  theday, 
he  was  to  be  seen,  in  company  of 
Ck>rporal  Stickler  and  a  squad  of 
recruits,  in  sundry  graceful  and 
soldierlike  attitudes.  Sometimes 
his  arms  were  extended  after  the 
fashion  of  a  sign-post,  or  whirling 
wildly  round  him  like  a  windmill 
in  a  hurricane.  At  other  times  he 
might  be  seen  vainly  struggling  to 
bring  his  fingers  and  toes  info 
contact  without  bending  his  knees; 
and  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which 
he  served  his  country  at  this 
period  no  one  could  have  testified 
to  more  strongly  than  his  servant, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  re- 
placing the  buttons  and  braces 
carried  away  in  action. 

Then,  too,  it  was  a  stirring 
sight,  and  one  which  would  have 
kindled  a  glow  of  pride  in  the 
family  bosom,  to  see  him  heading 
a  long  string  of  recruits  in  a  grace- 
ful and  domestio-birdlike  move- 
ment termed,  properly,  the  'ba- 
lance,' irreverently, the' goose  step.' 

There  was  not  the  monotony 
about  these  drills  which  might  be 
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«appo8ed.  For  instance^  what  oonld 
be  more  exciting  than  when  the 
string  of  recmits  on  being  told  to 
tnm  in  one  direction  immediately, 
on  a  tot  homines  quot  sententics  prin- 
ciple, tnmed  ontwards  in  seyeral? 
What,  indeed,  except  perhaps 
when  it  turned  inwards,  and  the 
two  inner  men,  their  noses  almost 
flattened  to  their  faces  by  the  con- 
cussion, were  kept  marking  time 
with  the  injured  features  one  inch 
apart,  while  Oorporal  Stickler, 
bristling  as  to  his  moustache,  and 
charged  with  yituperation  to  the 
yery  tnft  on  his  forage-cap,  was 
bearing  down  npon  them  from  the 
centre  of  the  square,  not  exactly 
on  the  wings  of  loye. 

Though  Yerisopht  was  yery 
often  the  cause  of  these  little 
yariations,  the  effect  neyer  fell  di- 
rectly upon  him.  Corporal  Stick- 
ler could  not  with  propriety 
pour  out  the  yials  of  his  wrath 
on  his  officer's  head,  but,  by 
a  tacit  and  an  instinctiye  xm- 
derstanding  between  the  two,  he 
had  a  way  of  reaching  him  through 
a  particularly  mild  little  recruit 
who  rarely  went  wrong.  For  in- 
stance, when  Corporal  Stickler 
would  say  'To  the  r-r-right 
tur-r-runl'  and  Yerisopht  with 
characteristic  presence  of  mind 
would  promptly  branch  off  to  the 
left;  or  when  at  the  order,  '  Left 
whe-e-el !'  he  would  instantly  start 
off  to  the  right  on  a  solitary  and 
yague  march  across  the  square. 
Corporal  Stickler  would  swoop 
down  on  the  small  recruit,  who 
had  acted  up  to  the  yery  letter  of 
the  mandate,  and,  after  applying 
the  torture  of  the  moustache,  as 
preyiously  explained,  would  burst 
forth  into  inyectiye:  'Aha!  set 
the  orficer  wrong,  did  yer,  e-h-h  ? 
Yer'll  be  shot  for  insubordination 
«fore  yer'ye  done  solgering — /see. 
Didn'tunderstand  the  woid  o'  com- 
mand, eh?  Blessed  if  yer  don't 
look  like  a  monkey  who  ain't  quite 


sure  where  the  flea's  a-bitin'  of 
'im.  Stand  still,  can't  you,  e-eh  ?' 
(This  probably  when  the  small  re- 
cruit dared  to  wink  his  eyes.^  '  If 
you  was  more  like  a  man  and  less 
like  a  flamingo  darncin'  a  'ompipe 
we  might  make  somethink  of  yer.' 

Corporal  Stickler's  detractors 
were  wont  to  hold  that  these 
shafts  of  sarcasm  were  the  result 
of  laboured  composition  rather 
than  the  spontaneous  outburst  of 
innate  wit.  But,  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  Corporal 
Stickler's  similes  and  figures  of 
speech  seldom  fisdled  him  under 
about  ten  minutes'  fling,  and  then 
he  would  shake  the  wretched  little 
recruit  until  his  forage-cap,  always 
seyeral  sizes  too  big  for  him,  would 
get  well  shaken  oyer  his  eyes,  in 
which  condition  it  was  not 'long 
before  he  committed  himself  on 
his  own  account,  and  reoeiyed 
another  dressing  accordingly. 

Yerisopht  used  to  feel  yery  much 
for  the  little  recruit,  and  once 
after  a  drill  he  surreptitiously  pre- 
sented him  with  half  a  soyereign. 
This  the  recruit  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  whole  squad  were 
had  up  before  the  Colonel  charged 
with  drunkenness.  Yerisopht  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
sudden  and  wholesale  backsliding, 
and  was,  luckily,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  spared  the  painful 
reflection  that  he  himself  had  been 
the  cause  of  it  all. 

At  this  period  it  may  be  said 
that  Corporal  Stickler  was  the 
guiding-star  of  Yerisopht's  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  I  dwell  on 
his  portrait  longer  than  I  should 
otherwise  do.  Personality  was 
Corporal  Stickler's  principal  wea- 
pon of  speech,  and  he  wielded  it 
unsparingly.  To  a  man  whose 
nose  happened  to  be,  poetically 
speaking,  somewhat  '  tiptilted '  he 
would  sometimes  say, '  Now  then ; 
when  you'ye  done  scratohin'  the 
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top  o'  yer  'ead  with  that  ther* 
elephant's  tmnk  o'  yonm  Wll  get 
on  a  bit  better  pVaps.'  At  other 
times  he  would  remark  to  the  same 
indiyidnal, '  If  yon  don't  like  the 
regiment^  say  so ;  bnt  don't  go  and 
always  be  a-tnrnin' yer  nose  np  at 
the  number  of  it  on  yer  forage-cap 
in  that  there  outrigeous  manner  1' 

Occasionally  he  would  strike 
still  deeper.  To  some  wretched, 
homesick  little  recruit  he  would 
roar  out,  'Now  then,  what's 
number  three  from  the  right  a- 
thinkin'  of?  /  know.  He's  a- 
thinkin'  of  his  'appy  'ome.  But 
what  I  tells  number  three  from 
the  right  is  this  'ere.  He  won't 
see  his  'appy  'ome  no  more.' 

Haying  by  this  dismal  prophecy 
reduced  number  three  from  the 
right  to  a  state  of  abject  despair, 
in  which  he  yery  soon  committed 
some  fresh  blunder.  Corporal 
Stickler  would  go  at  him  again 
with,  'What!  a-thinkin'  o'  that 
ther  'appy  'ome  agiD,  are  yer,  what 
you  ain't  agoin'  to  see  no  more  ? 
We'U  make  a  'appy  'ome  for  yer. 
Such  a  'appy  'ome  that  it  will  be 
like  a  little  'olliday  to  yer  to  go 
and  'aye  a  tooth  drawed.' 

I  do  not  think  that  Corporal 
Stickler  had  really  a  yery  hard 
heart,  but  he  had  a  hard  theory 
that  if  you  spared  a  recruit's  feel- 
ings you  spoiled  a  good  soldier; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  I  must  say 
that,  whateyer  his  faults  might 
haye  been,  there  neyer  was  a  drill 
instructor  who  so  speedily  trans- 
formed a  sloyenly  young  clod  or 
an  insubordinate  young  cockney 
into  a  smart,  obedient  soldier  as 
he  did. 

So  much  of  Yerisopht's  thoughts 
and  time  did  Corporal  Stickler,  at 
this  period,  absorb,  that  our  hero 
had  but  few  opportunities  during 
the  day  of  mixing  with  his  brother- 
officers.  At  nights,  howeyer,  he 
occasionally  saw  a  little  more  of 
them  than  was  quite  pleasant ;  for 


it  would  frequently  happen  titat^ 
after  he  had  retired  to  bed  he- 
would  be  aroused  out  of  his  slum- 
bers by  a  most  fearful  din,  to  find 
anything,  from  a  bulldog  to  a- 
donkey,  in  his  bed ;  while  around 
was  a  group  of  tormenting  demona 
in  the  shape  of  noisy  young  sub- 
alterns. It  was  no  use  locking  his 
door.  In  the  first  place,  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  with  true  esprit  de  corp», 
had  made  the  bolt  shoot  the  wrcmg- 
way ;  in  the  second,  when  he  had 
had  this  slight  error  of  judgment 
remedied,  he  found  that,  like  Loye^ 
these  boisterous  spirits  of  the 
night '  laughed  at  locksmiths.'  He 
had  begun  by  standing  on  his  dig- 
nity; but  this  had  always  ended 
in  his  finding  himself  sitting  ia 
the  cold  tub,  placed  oyemight 
ready  for  the  morrow's  ablutions, 
or  being  buried  aliye  under  the 
weight  of  his  own  furniture,  which 
these  fiends  would  pile  up  on  top 
of  his  bed,  where  he  lay.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  receiyed  his- 
unwelcome  yisitors  with  a  tolerable 
show  of  politeness,  they  abstained 
from  laying  yiolent  hands  on 
him,  and  would  content  themselyea 
with  calling  for  his  song, '  Then 
let  me  like  a  soldier  fall.'  The 
shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  generally  to  sit  up  in  bed 
at  once  and  do  what  they  wished. 
By. this  course  Yerisopht  soon  en* 
joyed  an  almost  complete  immu- 
nity from  these  yisits. 

So  eager  was  Yerisopht  in  the 
pursuit  of  professional  knowledge 
that,  not  content  with  the  practi- 
cal tuition  of  Corporal  SticUer,  he 
would  follow  up  the  subject  theo- 
retically in  his  own  room,  with 
the  aid  of  his  drill-book  and  nu- 
merous little  blocks  of  coloured 
wood  to  represent  soldiers.  Te 
these  he  would  issue  the  words  of 
command  in  a  loud  tone  of  yoice,. 
and  then  moye  them  into  their 
proper  places ;  and  by  this  meana 
Mentor,  who  was  a  quick  bird,  waa 
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soon  able  to  intersperse  his  moral 
precepts  with  a  fair  amount  of 
drill,  and  became  conyersationally 
a  cross  between  Mr.  Ohadband  and 
Corporal  Stickler. 

Sometimes  Captain  Calipash  or 
Captain  Chntney  would  drop  in 
and  proffer  their  assistance;  but 
when  they  did,  the  business  on 
hand  soon  wandered  off  to  the 
West  or  East  Indies.  Captain 
CalipaSsh  generally  had  the  MS.  of 
his  poem, '  The  Land  of  the  Gnara 
and  Turtle,'  contributed  to  the 
'Tobago  Tickler/  in  his  pocket; 
and  he  rarely  paid  a  visit  without 
treating  Yerisopht  to  a  reading, 
always  prefacing  the  same  with 
'I  don't  think  you  have  heard 
this  before,  Boomershine ;'  and 
Yerisopht  was  a  great  deal  too 
polite  and  considerate  to  contra- 
dict him,  although  he  knew  every 
word  from  b^inning  to  end. 
Equally  by  heart  did  he  soon 
know  every  one  of  Captain  Chut- 
ney's  Indian  adventures;  but  the 
same  politeness  and  consideration 
shown  to  Captain  Calipash  was 
extended  to  his  rival  Captain  Chut- 
ney, and  he  would  listen  with  ap- 
parent interest  to  each  adventure 
up  to  the  crowning-point,  when  the 
phrase,  '  I  pledge  you  my  sacred 
word  of  honour,  sir,  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,'  ushered  in  the 
highest-coloured  point  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

Altogether,  there  was  a  same- 
ness in  the  visits  of  Captains 
Chutney  and  Calipash,  except 
when  they  happened  simultane- 
ously, and  then  there  was  always 
an  exciting  passage  of  arms  be- 
tween the  two. 

Wilder  would  also  occasionally 
break  in  upon  the  young  soldier's 
studies,  and  tender  his  assistance; 
but  mystification  and  wonder, 
rather  than  enlightenment,  at- 
tended his  explanations. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  such 
drawbacks,  Yerisopht  stuck  dili- 


gently to  his  drill-book  and  blocks 
of  wood;  and  before  two  months 
of  soldiering  had  passed  over  his 
head  he  was  considered  by  Corporal 
Stickler,  the  sergeant-major,  and 
theadjutant  (the  triumvirate  which 
up  to  now  had  guided  his  desti- 
nies) in  a  fit  state  to  go  before  the 
commanding  officer  for  final  exa- 
mination previous  to  being  'dis- 
missed drill.'  This  ordeal  may  be 
termed  the  'little  go'  of  a  mili- 
tary career;  and  it  was  with  a 
fearful  sense  of  its  importance 
that  Yerisopht  presented  himself 
on  the  barrack  square  before  the 
Colonel  to  undergo  it.  Luckily, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  good- 
humour  and  urbanity  of  the  chief, 
who  had  just  gained  another  vic- 
tory over  the  War  Office — this 
time  over  a  disputed  two  shillings 
and  eight  pence  three  farthings — 
and  Yerisopht  came  off  with  flying 
colours. 

'  And  now,'  said  the  Colonel, '  as 
you  have  been  very  attentive  and 
diligent,  you  may  have  a  fortnight's 
leave  as  soon  as  you  have  done  a 
supernumerary  garrison  guard  and 
a  regimental  duty.  Put  him  on  as 
supernumerary,  Mr.  Dressop,'  con- 
tinued the  Colonel  to  the  adjutant, 
'with  the  officer  on  regimental 
duty  to-morrow,  and  with  the  sub- 
altern on  guard  the  next  time  we 
furnish  the  garrison  duties.' 

Yerisopht  was  very  proud  of 
having  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
and  Corporal  Stickler  received  a 
handsome  reward  f6r  all  his  care 
and  attention. 

As  he  was  dressing  for  mess  in 
the  evening,  the  orderly  corporal 
of  his  company  came  in  with  the 
•  orders.' 

'  Anything  particular  in  orders, 
corporal?'  asked  Yerisopht,  who 
was  anxious  to  hear  his  own  name 
mentioned  for  duty. 

'  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Wilder,  Vs  for 
regimental  duty,  and  you're  stu- 
pidnumery,  sir.' 
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'Thank  yon/  said  Yerisoplit^ 
with  an  inward  wish  that  the  cor- 
poral wonld  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular in  his  pronnnciation. 

Yeriflophf  s  dnty  the  next  day 
oonsisted  in  following  Wilder  about 
at  intervals  from  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  ten  o'clock  at 
night;  and  if  he  did  not  learn 
mnch,  the  fault  could  not  be  laid 
on  his  mentor's  want  of  imagina- 
tion. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  found 
himself  as  supernumerary  on 
guard  with  the  same  individual; 
and  after  twenty-four  hours  of  it 
he  came  off  this  duty  with  a  hazy 
idea  that  it  consisted  mainly  in 
dispensing  sherry  and  brandy-and- 
fioda,  throughout  the  day  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  to  a 
rapid  succession  of  visitors  from 
different  parts  of  the  camp.* 

So  far  he  had  acquitted  himself 
well,  and  I  must  not  forget  to 
add  that  he  could  now  smoke  a 
cigar  after  dinner  on  guest-nights 
without  any  more  serious  results 
than  a  trifling  clamminess  about 
the  forehead  and  a  slight  coldness 
down  the  back,  which  would  soon 
wear  off;  so  that  his  improve- 
ment on  this  point  was  most 
marked.  To  be  sure,  he  had  not 
yet  learned  to  swear  at  his  ser- 
vant, but  he  had  once  been  heard 
to  say  in  his  absence, '  Drat  him  1' 
which,  at  any  rate,  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Having  thus  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  military  education,  it 
was  with  a  proud  sense  of  his 
increased  importance  that  he  pre- 
pared to  avail  himself  of  Colonel 
Booteen's  kind  offer  of  a  week's 
'  leave  of  absence  on  private 
affairs.' 

At  the  very  first  prospect  of  a 
return  to  the  family  bosom,  he 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  the 
British  officer  performs  his  duties  care- 
lessly. He  is  as  strict  and  conscientious 
as  any  officer  in  the  world. 


had  sent  Mentor  to  the  men's 
rooms,  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  donor  that  he  might  occa- 
sionally be  hung  up  amongst  the 
'soldiers,  poor  benighted  ones/ 
with  the  view  of  mending  their 
morals  by  his  admonitions  and 
precepts.  With  this  object  the 
virtuous  bird  was  left  behind. 


CHAPTEB  XVL 

Gbbat  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
House  of  Boomershine  over  the 
soldier's  return.  Carry  and  Fanny 
were  for  having  quite  a  ceremo- 
nious reception,  and  talked  of 
greeting  his  arrival  with  '  See,  the 
conquering  hero  comes,'  on  the 
piano ;  but  Mr.  Boomershine,  with 
considerable  truth  and  humour, 
remarked  that  probably  the  only 
thing  he  had  conquered  during 
his  absence  had  been  his  aversion 
to  smoking,  and  that,  as  this  was 
such  a  common  event  amongst 
young  men,  it  was  hardly  worth 
making  a  fuss  about. 

On  the  day  he  was  expected 
Yerisopht  had  not  been  able  to 
get  away  from  Aldershot  until 
after  parade,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  until  the  evening  that  he 
stood  once  more  under  the  roof 
of  his  forefathers.  It  was  unani- 
mously pronounced  that  he  had 
improved  very  much  in  figure  and 
appearance,  and  that  he  had  quite 
a  military  air  about  him ;  though 
Mrs.  Boomershine  in  her  heart 
was  just  a  little  disappointed  that 
he  had  not  grown  six  inches  in 
the  two  months  he  had  been 
away,  as  she  had  always  been  led 
to  believe  that  drill  had  such  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  youth;  and  Carry  and  Fanny 
were  also  a  little  disappointed  to 
find  that  his  moustache  was  stilly 
as  when  he  left  them,  barely  dis- 
cernible to  the  naked  eye.  These 
trifles,  however,  were  of  moment- 
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ary  oon8ideration«  and  what  lie 
had  failed  to  gain  in  stature  and 
monstache  was  moie  than  atoned 
for  by  his  martial  bearing;  for 
Verisopht  eyidently  considered  it 
due  to  the  honour  of  the  cloth, 
as  its  only  representatiye  down  in 
those  iMrts,  to  be  so  hyper-mili- 
tary in  his  carriage  that  he  always 
looked  in  danger  of  tumbling  oyer 
backwards. 

The  week's  leaye  passed  quickly 
and  pleasantly.  The  whole  family 
vied  with  each  other  in  making 
a  hero  of  him,  and  Verisopht  in 
return  enliyened  them  with  many 
anecdotes  about  Wilder  and  his 
brother-officers,  as  also  with  some 
extracts  from  the  thrilling  adyen- 
tures  of  Captains  Calipash  and 
Chutney  in  the  West  and  East 
Indies  respectiyely. 

The  only  alloy  in  our  hero's 
enjoyment  was  the  xmaccountable 
and  extremely  trying  behayiour 
of  the  maids.  The  first  report 
of  his  coming  had  thrown  them 
into  a  state  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, owing  to  a  belief  that  it  was 
the  inyariable  custom  of  a  red- 
coat to  kiss  eyery  pretty  girl  that 
crossed  his  i)ath,  and  that  Veri- 
sopht, true  to  the  traditions  of  his 
class,  would  of  course  adopt  this 
playfal  way  they  had  in  the  army. 
In  this  expectation  they  adorned 
themselyes  with  their  prettiest 
ribands,  and  wheneyer  they  met 
him  on  the  stairs  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  of  giggling  and  sim- 
pering, and  a  glance  or  two,  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Oh,  you  wicked 
thing,  you  1'  And  then  they  would 
rush  away,  as  if  in  such  dread- 
fully dangerous  proximity  their 
characters  were  at  stake.  This 
was  all  fearfully  embarrassing  to 
poor  Verisopht — so  much  so  that, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
wheneyer  he  had  occasion  to  go 
upstairs  or  downstairs,  he  would 
preyiously  reconnoitre  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear,  and  then  make 


a  bolt  for  it  as  if  ten  thousand 
deyilfl  were  at  his  heels.  By  this 
course  he  brought  much  contempt 
and  obloquy  upon  himself,  and 
the  maids,  as  they  hauled  down 
their  pennons  and  streamers, 
agreed  amongst  themselyes  with 
considerable  disgust  that  '  Mr. 
Verisopht  was  quite  unfit  for  the 
harmy,  and  didn't  ought  to  be 
in  it.' 

Of  course  Aunt  Millicent  had 
not  been  left  in  ignorance  of  so 
important  a  family  eyent  as  the 
return  of  the  young  warrior,  and 
two  days  before  the  expiration  of 
his  leaye  Mr.  Boomershine  receiyed 
a  letter  from  her  announcing  her 
intention  of  paying  them  all  a 
yisit  that  yery  day,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  again  beholding  the 
dear  bird  Mentor,  and  of  judging 
for  herself  to  what  extent  Veri- 
sopht's  morals  had  as  yet  been 
corrupted  by  his  military  experi- 
ence. 

'  Dear  me,  Verry,'  said  Mr. 
Boomershine,  'you  haye  not 
brought  Mentor.' 

'  No,'  replied  Verisopht ;  *  Aunt 
Millicent  said,  you  know,  he  was 
to  be  hung  up  amongst  the  men 
occasionally,  and  when  I  came 
away  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  left 
him  with  them.' 

'  Well,  telegraph  for  him  to  be 
brought  at  once  by  special  mes- 
senger,' said  Mr.  Boomershine. 
'It  will  neyer  do  to  disappoint 
Aunt  Millicent:  the  consequences 
might  be  serious.' 

To  ayert  such  a  calamity  Veri- 
sopht telegraphed  as  directed,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Aunt  Millicent  arriyed  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  of  her  fayourite  pets. 
She  was  a  spare  old  lady  in  old- 
fashioned  garb  and  of  abrupt  man- 
ners. Her  eyes  were  yery  nearly 
colourless,  and  in  her  countenance 
there  was  a  rigidity  which  rarely 
relaxed  except  when  the  colourless 
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eyes  rested  on  a  parrot,  a  tabby, 
or  a  plethoric  little  dog  of  her  oim 
rearing,  and  then  her  face  would 
light  up  with  considerable  anima- 
tion. 

The  rigid  countenance  became 
more  rigid  still  when  she  fonnd 
that  Mentor  was  not  present  to 
welcome  her  with  a  moral  pre- 
cept; but  she  became  reconciled 
to  his  absence  when  Yerisopht  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  injunctions,  left 
with  the  soldiers,  and  that  he  had 
been  telegraphed  for  and  would 
arrive  late  in  the  day. 

Aunt  Millicent's  visits  were  not 
exactly  of  a  jubilant  nature.  The 
family  was  on  its  best  behariour  ; 
and  there  are  few  more  uncom- 
fortable conditions  of  mind  and 
body  than  this.  The  children 
went  about  with  scared  faces  and 
noiseless  steps,  and  the  only  crea- 
ture who  seemed  to  enjoy  any 
liberty  of  action  was  the  wretched 
little  dog  that  came  up  with  her. 
As  soon  as  she  had  settled  down, 
she  commenced  maldng  herself 
agreeable  by  hearing  the  younger 
children  their  catechisms  all  round, 
and  then  read  Carry,  Fanny,  and 
Yerisopht  a  lecture  on  the  follies 
and  yanities  of  this  life,  occasion- 
ally disconcerting  Mr.Boomershine 
himself  with  a  vicious  backhander, 
as  he  stood  by  eigoining  his  chil- 
dren to  lay  to  heart  all  that  Aunt 
Millicent  was  telling  them. 

Luckily  for  Carry  and  Fanny, 
just  as  Aunt  Millicent  had  only 
arrived  at  the  sixth  head  of  her 
discourse,  the  announcement  of 
dinner  put  an  end  to  their  torture. 

The  meal  was  by  no  means  a 
lively  one.  Even  the  generally 
irrepressible  Peter,  who  was  the 
youngest  at  the  table,  was  silent 
on  the  subject  of  his  progress  in 
Latin ;  and  depressing  periods  of 
stillness  were  constantly  exercising 
their  icy  influence  over  the  scene. 

With  the  dessert,  a  string  of 


small  Boomershines,  brushed  and 
frilled  and  headed  by  the  twins 
hand-in-hand,  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  really  seemed,  though,  as^ 
if  nothing  could  go  off  well  under 
Aunt  Millicent's  auspices.  The 
procession  had  been  most  care- 
fully marshalled  outside  by  the 
two  nursemaids,  but  owing  to  its^ 
keeping  its  eyes  fixed  on  Aunt 
Millicent,  instead  of  on  its  course,. 
it  speedily  fell  into  disorder.  First 
of  all  the  twins  tumbled  over  each 
other,  and  then  the  remainder  oT 
the  procession  tumbled  over  th& 
twins. 

'  I  never  saw  such  stupid,  awk- 
ward children  as  yours,  Caroline/ 
said  Aunt  Millicent,  as  the  little 
Boomershines,  scared  more  than 
ever  out  of  their  senses,  picked 
themselves  up,  and,  still  keeping- 
their  eyes  fixed  on  their  awful  re- 
lative, climbed  into  the  high 
chairs  placed  for  them  at  the 
table. 

Mrs.  Boomershine's  motherly 
heart  swelled,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  retorting ;  but  Mr.  Boom- 
ershine's imploring  glances  fronk 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  consider- 
ation for  her  children's  future,  re- 
strained her. 

'  Mentor  should  be  here  by  thi» 
time,'  said  Mr.  Boomershine,  by 
way  of  leading  the  conversatioik 
into  a  channel  agreeable  to  Aunt 
Millicent 

'  Talk  of  the ' 

'  Ahem — "  an  angel,"  Carry,  my 
dear, "  and  you  see  the  wings," '  said 
Mr.  Boomershine,  saving,  with 
wonderful  presence  of  mind,  his 
eldest  daughter  from  a  terrible 
faux  pas,  as  a  servant  entered 
with  Mentor. 

Aunt  Millicent  jumped  up  with 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  and 
hung  fondly  over  the  cage. 

Whatever  are  a  soldier's  faults^ 
unkindnesB  to  animals  is  assuredly 
not  one  of  them,  and  Mentor  was- 
looking  in  first-rate  condition,  anol 
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had  eyidently  been  well  oared  for. 
He  seemed,  though,  a  little  strange, 
the  result  of  trayel,  probably,  and 
abstained  from  making  any  re- 
marks. 

Aunt  Millioent  gazed  fondly 
upon  him,  and  then  proceeded, 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to 
improye  the  occasion  as  the  family 
crowded  round. 

*  It  is  impossible,'  said  Aunt 
MilUcent,  '  to  look  upon  him  with- 
out being  deeply  moved  when  one 
thinks  of  how,  for  the  last  fort- 
night/ he  has  been  using  those  ac- 
complishments which  I  taught 
him  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
the  hard  hearts  of  those  sinful 
soldiers.  "  Eyil— " '  said  Aunt  Mil- 
licent,  bending  oyer  Mentor  and 
prompting  him  to  the  utterance  of 
his  fayourite  precept.  ' "  Eyil— " ' 

Mentor  cocked  his  head  on  one 
side  with  intense  earnestness,  as  if 
Bftyuigi  'That  strikes  feuniliarly 
on  my  ears.  Be  good  enough  to 
repeat  it' 

' "  Eyil— "  •  said  Aunt  MilUcent 
in  coaxing  tones. 

'Once  more,  please.  I  don't 
think  you're  quite  right,'  Mentor 
seemed  to  say  with  an  extra  cock 
of  his  head. 

*  "  Eyil— " '  repeated  Aunt  Mil- 
licent. 

'Deyil,'  said  Mentor  triumph- 
antly, as  if  he  had  at  last  got  hold 
of  it :  '  deyil  take  the  hindmost  I 
Beyilabitl    Go  to  the  deyil !' 

Aunt  Millioent  started  back  as 
if  a  serpent  had  stung  her. 

'Go  to  the  deyil  and  shake 
yourself  1'  said  Mentor,  getting 
more  abusiye,  step  by  step ;  and 
haying  now  got  thoroughly  at 
home  with  his  subject,  he  applied 
with  great  yolubility  some  fear- 
fully opprobrious  epithets  to  the 
surrounding  company. 

The  consternation  was  terrible. 
Mrs.  Boomershine  snatched  some 
of  her  innocent  offspring  to  her 
bosom,    and   rushed  away   with 


them;  Aunt  Millioent  nearly 
fainted ;  and  Mr.  Boomershine 
laid  yirtuously  indignant  hands 
on  the  cage  and  bore  Mentor  out 
of  the  room,  the  deprayed  bird 

cursing  deeply  the  whole  time. 

•        «        «        •        • 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Aunt 
Millioent  shook  the  dust  off  her* 
ieet,  as  she  departed  from  th& 
home  of  the  Boomershines.  A 
fly  was  in  readiness  to  carry  her 
to  the  railway,  and  in  her  hand, 
as  she  strode  down  the  doorsteps 
regardless  of  all  family  attempts 
at  pacification,  was  what  looked, 
like  a  huge  bundle  of  wraps.  It 
was  Mentor,  muffled  in  a  flannel 
petticoat,  a  blanket,  and  a  railway 
rug.  But  nothing  could  stifle  his 
tones,  and  his  muffled  curses  were* 
the  last  sounds  the  Boomershines 
heard  as  their  outraged  relative,, 
without  so  much  as  a  farewell 
glance,  stepped  into  the  fly  and. 
droye  away. 

The  next  day  Yerisopht  reoeiyed 
the  following : — 

'  Deab  Yebisopht, 

'  1  littie  thought  that  Mentor 
(or  rather  "  Tormentor,"  as  he  will 
be  called  until  regenerated)  would 
oyer  be  so  terrible  an  instance  of 
what  used  to  be  his  fayourite  pre- 
cept that  "  Eyilcommunioationscor* 
rupt  good  manners."  That  he  is  so, 
he  affords  painful  proof  eyery  mo-^ 
ment  of  the  day ;  for,  alas  I  his- 
language  continues  fearful;  so- 
much  so  that  I  haye  ordered  all 
the  maid-seryants  to  stuff  cotton 
wool  into  their  ears.  On  you,  who> 
went  into  the  army  against  my 
adyice,  and  on  your  parents,  who 
allowed  you  to  take  the  fatal  Btep> 
I  lay  all  the  blame.  It  is  there- 
fore right  that  you  should  suffer. 
I  mean  to  establish  forthwith  & 
Beformatory  Home,  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  for  Soldiers'  and  Sai- 
lors' Parrots,  and  all  the  money^ 
I  had  intended  leaying  you,  or 
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any  of  your  family,  I  shall  be- 
queath to  this  noble  institution. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  ex- 
•cept  that  IVe  done  with  you  all. 
*  Your  shocked  and  outraged 
'  Aunt, 
'  MILLICE17T  Simple.' 

So,  here  was  an  end  to  all  the 
great  expectations  from  Aunt  Mil- 
lioent.  Truly  Yerisopht's  leave 
had  a  sorrowful  ending,  and  he 
returned  to  his  regimen^  leaying 
his  once  hopeful  home  under  a 
gloomy  cloud  of  disappointment. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'  Halloo,  Boomershine  !  How 
did  you  enjoy  yourself?'  said 
Wilder,  bursting  into  our  hero's 
quarters,  as  he  was  hurriedly 
dressing  himself  for  mess  after  his 
return  journey.  *  I  saw  a  light  in 
your  room,  and  concluded  yon  had 
come  back.  What  have  you  done 
with  old  "Eyil  communications"  ?' 

'  What,  Mentor  V 

'Yes.' 

'  He'll  neyer  come  back,'  replied 
Yerisopht  ruefully.  '  When  I  was 
away  he  was  in  the  barrack-room, 
and  the  men  taught  him  some 
fearful  language.  He  swore  most 
horribly  at  my  aunt  who  gave 
him  to  me,  and  she's  taken  him 
away,  and  cut  me  off  with  a  shil- 
tog.' 

Instead  of  Wilder  being  shocked 
or  showing  any  sympathy,  he  de- 
clared, between  shouts  of  laughter, 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had 
beard  for  some  time,  and  that 
Yerisopht  would  be  the  death  of 
him  some  day. 

'  By-the-way,'  he  said,  as  soon 
as  ho  had  recovered  a  little, '  I've 
some  news  for  you.  You're  a 
Snoozleshire  man,  aren't  you  ?' 


'Well,  we're  under  orders  for 


that  part  of  the  world,  and  well 
most  likely  be  off  in  a  fortnight 
They're  going  to  make  a  military 
station  of  Snoozleton,  and  are 
doing  up  the  old  militia  barracks 
for  us.  There  hasn't  been  a  regi- 
ment there  for  about  forty  years, 
and  we'll  just  jerk  them  up  a  bit.' 

'Snoozleton!'  said  Yerisopht; 
'  why  thaf  s  my  aunt's  post-town, 
and  its  about  twelve  miles  from 
our  place.' 

Here  the  mess  bugle  sounded, 
and  Wilder,  who  was  dressed  for 
dinner,  departed. 

'  I'll  tell  old  GaUpash  and  Chut- 
ney you're  coming.  They've  been 
so  hard  up  for  a  listener  since 
you've  been  away  that,  by  Jove! 
they've  been  nearly  driven  to  tell- 
ing their  yams  to  each  other.' 

Yerisopht  hurriedly  completed 
his  toilet  and  followed  to  the 
mess-room,  where  the  repast  had 
already  begun.  Wilder  was  setting 
the  whole  table  in  a  roar,  and 
Yerisopht,  as  he  took  his  seat, 
was  painfully  conscious  that  he 
and  Mentor  were  the  subjects  of 
amusement.  Even  Captain  Cali- 
pash, who  never  laughed  at  any 
stories  but  his  own,  said  it  was 
'  capital,  and  reminded  him  of 
something  which  once  occurred  to 
his  poor  friend  Calipee,  in  the 
West  Indies,  when ' 

Here  groans  from  all  parts  of 
the  table  nipped  the  West  Indian 
reminiscence  in  the  bud. 

'  The  way  in  which  Captain 
Calipash's  story  has  been  met,' 
said  Captain  Chutney,  with  an  ill- 
disguised  air  of  triumph,  '  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  scene  I  once  wit- 
nessed in  India.  By  gad!  it  was 
the  most  extraordinary ' 

Here  the  East  Indian  anecdote 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  West  In- 
dian, and  Captain  Calipash,  in  his 
turn,  looked  triumphant.  After  this 
the  two  rival  heroes  of  romance  con- 
fined their  attentions  to  Yerisopht. 
Their  polite  listener's  ears,  how- 
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eyer,  were  not  entirely  at  their 
seryice.  He  was  in  yery  general  re- 
quest throoghont  the  whole  eyen- 
ing.  Eyery  one,  in  yiew  of  the  ap- 
proaching moye  of  the  regiment, 
had  something  to  ask  him  abont 
S*  *"  oozleshire.  Were  the  girls  pretty  ? 
"Were  there  any  heiresses  to  be 
picked  np  ?  What  sort  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  was  there  ?  Were 
people  inclined  to  be  ciyil  and 
hospitable?  and  a  host  of  other 
questions,  which  Yerisopht  an- 
swered to  the  best  of  his  ability- 
It  was  not  only  for  this  eyening, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  before  the  moye,  that  Yeri- 
sopht found  himself  in  the  plea- 
sant and  flattering  position  of  an 
oracle  consulted  by  his  brother- 
officers  on  eyery  conceiyable  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  their  new 
quarters.  Major  and  Breyet  Lieu- 
tenant-Oolonel  Quiyerfal,  who  had 
two  marriageable  daughters  on  his 
hands,  took  him  on  one  side  and 
asked  him  confidentially  whether 
there  were  any  nice  young  men  of 
property  about  Snoozleton;  Gap- 
tain  Spott-Browne,  the  great 
billiard-player,  was  particularly 
anxious  to  know  if  there  was  a 
county  olub  in  Snoozleton,  with 
a  good  billiard-table,  where  a 
friendly  game  of  pool  might  be  got 
up  in  the  afternoons;  Lieutenant 
Slowcock,  the  Staff  Oollege  candi- 
date, whether  he  knew  of  a  clergy- 
man who  would  read  mathematics 
with  him;  Lieutenant  Spayin, 
whether  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  sell  a  screw;  Cap- 
tain Thruster,  whether  it  was  a 
grass  country,  or  plough,  or  what, 
and  what  the  fences  were  like; 
Captain  Calipash,  whether  he 
didn't  think,  if  only  that  con- 
founded old  fool  Chutney  could  be 
kept  out  of  the  way,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  West  Lidies,  in 
the  Working  Men's  ^istitute  would 
be  a  pleasing  noyelty  to  the  bu- 
colic mind  down  there;  Captain 


Chutney,  if  he  didn't  think  the 
same  on  India  would  be  acceptable, 
if  only  that  infernal  old  ass  Cali- 
pash could  be  preyented  from 
shoying  in  his  oar  with  his  sicken- 
ing West  Indies,  &c.,  &o. 

The  thirst  for  information  was 
not  confined  to  Yerisopht's  brother- 
officers.  The  news  that  the  regi- 
ment was  going  to  Snoozleton 
created  intense  excitement  in  the 
Boomershine  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boomershine  became  suddenly  so- 
licitous concerning  the  prospects 
and  expectations  of  the  young 
officers;  and  Carry  and  Fanny 
wanted  to  know  if  there  wouldn't 
be  a  great  deal  of  theatricals  and 
balls,  and  picnics  going  on  di- 
rectly they  arriyed. 

The  approaching  moye  soon 
plunged  the  regiment  into  dis- 
comfort and  api)arent  confusion. 
The  mess  was  broken  up,  officers^ 
baggage  packed,  and  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  were  piled  up  on  the 
barrack  square,  to  be  carted  away 
to  the  station  by  the  Army  Sendee 
Corps.  The  officers  were,  of  course, 
honorary  members  of  the  mess  of 
the  r^ment  in  the  next  lines,, 
and  had  their  meals  there ;  but  a 
strange  mess  is  like  a  strange  dub, 
neyer  as  comfortable  as  your  own, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sit- 
ting about  disconsolately  on  the 
piles  of  baggage,  and  longing  to 
get  away  and  settle  down  in  the 
new  quarters. 

The  wished-for  day  at  last  ar- 
riyed, and  the  119th,  headed  by 
the  different  bands  of  the  brigade^ 
marched  down  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  an  early  hour.  In  the 
afternoon  they  arriyed  at  Snoozle- 
ton, which  was  quite  in  a  state  of 
excitement  at  the  noyel  sight  of  a 
regiment  marching  up  its  main 
street,  band  playing  and  colours 
flying. 

The  adyent  of  the  gallant  119th 
was  yiewed  with  mingled  feelings 
in  Snoozleton.  The  young  damsels 
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of  the  counter  and  the  regions  be- 
low jstaira  were  unanimonB  in  their 
«pproyal  of  the  warriors ;  bat  the 
yonth  of  the  town,  who  had  hitherto 
had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the 
OTonings  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, said  '  ihey  didn't  want  no 
soldiers  ooniin'  galUyantin'  abont' 
The  bntcher  who  had  obtained 
the  contract  for  supplying  the  re- 
^ment  with  meat  remarked  to  the 
baker  who  had  been  similarly  for- 
tunate regarding  his  stock-in-trade 
ihat '  the  British  army  was  a  glo- 
rious institootion/  and  that  'the 
sight  of  a  red-coat  ought  to  make 
the  heart  of  a  true  Briton  throb 
in  his  breeches-pocket' — he  begged 
ihe  baker's  pardon,  he  meant '  bo- 
som.' He  kept  his  note-book  in 
-the  former,  and  as  he  was  finger- 
ing it  at  the  time,  the  confusion 
of  ideas  was  natural  To  this  the 
lucky  baker  assented  in  quite  a 
glow  of  patriotism ;  but  the  other 
bakers  and  butchers,  who  had  tried 
hard  to  get  the  contracts  and  ^lad 
failed,  agreed  that  'soldiers  was 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  had 
ought  to  be  put  down.'  Another 
party  in  and  about  Snoozleton 
iumed  up  its  eyes  and  asked  what 
was  to  become  of  the  Snoozleton 
morals.  The  bitterest  in  this  lot 
was  Aunt  Millicent.  '  What,  live 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  a  re- 
giment of  soldiers  ?  Not  she  I  She 
would  sooner  die !'  And  so,  closing 
np  her  house  and  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  she  fled,  bag 
and  baggage,  from  the  contami- 
nated atmosphere  to  a  purer  and 
more  remote  comer  of  the  county. 


OHAPTEB  XVm 

Tide  regiment  had  barely  shaken 
down  in  its  new  quarters  when 
that  fine  and  distinguished  old 
Teteran,    Ideutenant-Qeneral    Sir 


Charles  Golley-Whobble,  KC.B.« 
the  commander  of  the  district,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  paying 
it  a  Tisit  of  inspection.  On  this 
it  was  at  once  determined  to  giye 
a  ball,  which  would  afford  the  new- 
comers an  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  surround- 
ing people,  and  would  also  be  a 
sop  to  the  old  Qeneral  not  to  snarl 
and  be  unpleasant  To  most  old 
gentlemen  the  prospect  of  a  ball 
would  haye  been  anything  but 
mollifying ;  but  Sir  Charles  CoUey- 
Whobble  had  retained  a  weakness 
for  gaiety  and  society  oyer  since 
the  days  when,  as  bewitching  Cap- 
tain Colley  (he  came  into  the 
Whobble  estates  afterwards),  he 
had  danced  and  flirted  as  became  a 
gay  young  mUitaire.  He  also  had 
other  weaknesses,  had  Sir  Charles 
Colley-Whobble;  but  it  is  only 
due  to  him  to  add  that  his  lan- 
guage, when  under  excitement, 
was  not  open  to  this  reproach. 

The  festiye  intentions  were  soon 
noised  abroad,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  giddy  youth  of  the 
yicinity,  and  the  dejection  of  the 
papas  and  mammas,  to  most  of 
whom  a  ball  was  only  another 
term  for  half-a-dozen  hours  of 
penance  in  an  uncomfortable  dress 
in  the  dead  of  night 

The  cards  of  inyitation  threw 
many  a  quiet  country  home  into  a 
flutter  of  excitement,  and  droye 
many  a  fair  young  damsel  beside 
herself  with  the  momentous  con- 
sideration of  what  she  should 
wear.  But  in  all  Snoozleshire  no 
two  young  hearts  fluttered  more 
wildly  than  those  of  Carry  and 
Fanny  Boomershina  It  was  to  be 
their  first  ball.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  the  inyitation 
and  the  momentous  eyening  was 
spent  in  exciting  preparations.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  devoted 
to  practising  the  troia  temjM  with 
each  other;  and  sometimes  eyen 
their    brotiier    Peter,  who   had 
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«boat  as  mnoh  idea  of  waltzing  as 
he  had  of  ballooning,  was  pressed 
into  the  servioe.  At  first  Mrs. 
Boomershine  played  the  'Copen- 
hagen Waltzes'  for  them;  but 
'Carry  and  Fanny  tamed  up  their 
noses  at  the  old  familiar  time,  and 
insisted  on  their  mother  learning 
-the  '  Blue  Dannbe '  instead. 

Haying  said  thus  much  about 
ihe  ball,  it  might  be  tantalising  to 
•onr  fair  yonng  readers  not  to  say 
more;  and,  out  of  deference  to 
their  possible  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  transcribe  the  following 
correspondence : — 


No,  I. 

Frtytn  MisB  Fanny  Boomer$hine  to  her 
*  bosom  friend  Katies*  not  yet  emau' 
cipated  from  the  throMom  of  Misi 
InacTwrk,  Brighton, 

"  My  DABUNa  Eatx;e, 

'  I've  such  a  lot  to  tell  yon,  I 
hardly  know  how  to  begin.  First 
of  all,  yon  know,  I  promised  you 
faithfully  Td  write  and  tell  yoa 
all  about  my  first  ball,  and  now 
I'm  going  to  keep  my  promise. 
It*8  over!  Fve  heen  to  one  I  Oh, 
such  a  delightful  ball,  darling!  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  there. 
It  was  giten  by  my  brother 
Terry's  regiment,  which  is  quar- 
tered at  Snoozleton,  about  twelve 
miles  off,  and  has  only  just  come 
here.  Some  of  the  dresses  were 
lovely,  but  ril  only  give  you  a  de- 
<8cription  of  mine ;  and  mind  you 
let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it. 
It  was  a  white  pouU-de-soie  with  a 
tunic  of  white  gaze  de  ckamberry, 
trimmed  with  darling  little  quill- 
ings of  tulle,  and  looped  up  with 
lilies  of  the  valley ;  and  then  in 
my  hair  I  had  a  long  spray  of 
lilies  of  the  valley.  It  looked 
sweet,  J  think ;  but  let  me  know 
how  you  like  it.  Carry  was  dressed 
just  in  the  same  way«  We  posted 
over  from  here^  and  as  we  got  near 


the  barracks,  where  the  ball  was 
to  be,  I  began  to  feel  awfully  ner- 
vous, and  I  could  hear  Carry's 
teeth  chattering  and  feel  her  leg 
trembling  against  mine,  although 
it  wasn't  a  bit  cold.  As  we  drove 
up  to  the  entrance  it  looked  like 
a  glimpse  into  fairyland.  There 
was  such  an  array  of  flags,  and 
glitter  of  uniforms  and  stars  made 
of  flashing  swords ;  it  nearly  took 
my  breath  away ;  and  there,  ready 
to  receive  the  guests,  were  a  lot  of 
officers  so  polite  and  nice ;  and  I 
felt  so  proud  to  see  Yerry  in  his 
regimentals  amongst  them.  I  wish 
he'd  give  up  blushing,  though. 
It's  so  UBSoldierlikd.  I  felt  my 
heart  right  up  in  my  mouth  just 
like  when  Miss  MacTork  caught 
us  reading  "  The  Mysterious  Stran- 
ger "  in  school  hours,  and  you  told 
such  a  horrid  tarradiddle  and  said 
it  was. one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
tales — don't  you  recollect  ?  Well, 
I  never  felt  so  nervous  in  all  my 
life,  and  my  hand  trembled  so 
when  I  put  it  into  the  arm  of  my 
flrst  partner  that  I  felt  quite 
ashamed ;  but  it  all  wore  off  after 
I  had  been  in  the  room  ten 
minutes,  and  then  I  did  enjoy 
myself  so.  I  declare  I  won't  marry 
any  one  but  an  officer.  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  what  a  noble  pro- 
fession the  army  is,  and  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  must  be  to  feel 
oneself  enrolled  as  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  our  country.  I  felt  that 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  be 
a  man,  and  I'm  certain  I  wouldn't 
in  the  least  ndnd  marching  up  to 
the  cannon's  mouth,  if  I  was  quite 
sure  there  was  nothing  in  it  and 
the  band  would  only  keep  playing 
one  of  those  lovely  German  waltzes 
all  the  time.  There  is  something 
so  romantic  about  it  alL  An  old 
General  was  there,  darling,  who  had 
been  inspecting,  I  think  they  call  it, 
the  regiment  that  day.  Such  a  gal- 
lant veteran  he  was,  covered  with 
medals ;  and  when  he  walked  about 
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he  made  snch  a  chinking  that,  if 
you  had  shut  your  eyes  as  he 
passed,  yon  would  almost  haye 
thought  you  were  in  church  with 
a  collection  for  indigent  Hindoos 
going  on.  I  can  fancy  the  devotion 
aU  the  officers  and  men  must  feel 
towards  him,  and  how  they  must 
all  long  for  the  time  for  him  to 
lead  them  to  victory  or  death.  I 
could  picture  him  to  myself,  so 
vividly,  dashing  up  a  breach, 
sword  in  hand,  cheering  on  his 
regiments,  and  the  enemy  falling 
back  like  waves  of  the  sea.  He 
wasn't  a  bit  stuck-up  though,  and 
I  saw  him  putting  some  half-sove- 
reigns papa*  had  loet*^  to  him  at 
whist  so  good-humouredly  into  his 
pocket  Then  after  supper  he  was 
so  chatty  and  full  of  fun,  and 
actually  tried  to  dance  a  round 
dance ;  but,  owing  to  his  wounds, 
I  believe,  he  was  a  little  unsteady. 
I  had  lots  of  partners.  I  danced 
with  twosuchwonderfulmen— Gap- 
tain  Galipashand  Captain  Chutney; 
such  travellers  they  were,  and  such 
thrilling  adventures  they  have 
gone  through  I  It  just  shows  what 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world  Snoozleshire  is,  and  what  a 
secluded  life  we  must  have  led, 
never  to  have  heard  of  them  until 
Yerry  joined;  for  I'in  sure  the 
country  must  have  rung  with  their 
exploite,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  for  I  had  the 
account  from  their  <mn  lips.  What 
an  endless  source  of  information 
and  interest  they  must  be  to  their 
regiment  1  Oh  I  but,  Katie,  the  one 
I  liked  most  was  a  Mr.  Wilder — 
BeginaldCarrington  Wilder  1  Isn't 
it  a  lovely  name  ?  I  looked  it  out 
in  the  Army  List.  I  danced  with 
him  four  times ;  and  I  saw  mamma 
questioning  Yerry  about  him  at 
last.  Oh,  Katie,  if  she  could  have 
heard  half  the  sweet  things  he 
said  to  me!  At  the  top  of  the 
-room  the  colours  of  the  regiment 
were  crossed — the  flags,  darling. 


they  rally  round  and  wave  to  en- 
courage the  soldiers  in  battle.  I 
could  picture  him,  so  well,  gallantly 
defending  them  from  the  grasp  of 
the  enemy,  and  then,  when  he 
could  fight  no  longer — ^perhaps 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg — wrapping 
himself  up  in  them  and  dying 
sweetly  and  nobly  on  the  battle- 
field, with  an  upturned  counte- 
nance, and  a  message  and  a  lock 
of  hair  to  his  mother,  cut  off  by  a 
wounded  comrade  gallantly  carry- 
ing him  in  under  a  heavy  foe !  If  s 
astonishing  how  easily,  when  one 
really  feds  with  one's  subject,  the 
ideas  come  without  one's  exactly 
knowing  how.  I  have  no  time  for 
more.  Mind  you  let  me  know 
how  you  liked  my  dress,  and  what 
you  think  of  him. 

'  Tour  bosom  friend, 

'  Fannt.' 

No.  2. 

From  *  Katie  *  to  her  *  bosom  friend, 

Fanny.' 

'  My  DABLiKa  Fannt, 

'It  must  have  been  hea- 
venly! I  can  only  write  a  few 
lines.  Miss  MacTurk  thinks  this 
is  a  French  exercise  I'm  at.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  love  him,  darling, 
as  a  brother,  for  your  sake.  Your 
dress  was  too  awfully  lovely ;  I  read 
the  description  over  and  over 
again.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
Excuse  the  crumple,  darling ;  that 
old  pig,  MacTurk,  suddenly  came 
in,  and  I  had  to  put  this  into  my 
pocket.  I  was  going  to  say  I 
quite  agree  with  you  about  the 
army.  It's  a  noble  profession; 
and  they  generally  have  such 
lovely  partings  to  the  backs  of 
their  heads.  No  more  at  present, 
from  your  loving 

'Katie. 

'  P.S. — ^You  made  a  mistake,  dar- 
ling. It  was  you,  not  7,  told  the 
tarradiddle  about  the  book.' 


He  vfould  he  a  Soldier  I 
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No.  3. 

From  Lieutenant  R,  C.  Wilder,  alias 
*  Hooky,'  to  one  *  Bob,'  a  friend  at 
Aldershot, 

^  Mt  dsab  Bob, 

'  It's  not  exactly  the  mtch- 
ing  hour  of  night,  when  church- 
jards  yawn,  &c. ;  but  it's  a  pre- 
cious dead-and-alive  sort  of  a 
time,  and  if  the  churchyards  don't 
yawn  I  do,  and  enough  in  that 
line,  too,  for  Eensal  Green,  Pere 
la  Chaise,  Woking  Cemetery,  and 
«ny  others  you  can  think  of,  all 
put  together.  To  be  a  little  more 
explicit,  it's  6.30  a.m.,  and  there's 
not  a  soul  about  except  the  poor 
deyil  of  a  subaltern  on  duty,  and 
that's  me.  I  always  get  stuck  for 
duty,  somehow,  after  a  hard  night. 
I  reverse  the  usual  order  of  duty 
«nd  pleasure.  If  s  pleasure  first 
4ind  duty  afterwards  with  me,  and 
I  don't  find  duty  any  the  plea- 
banter,  I  can  assure  you,  for  being 
taken  in  that  order.  We  gave  a 
hop  last  night;  and  after  the 
womenkind  had  departed,  we  kept 
the  ball  rolling  until  past  five, 
and  as  I  had  to  be  out  on  parade 
at  six  I  didn't  see  the  fun  of 
turning  in;  so,  disconsolate  and 
melancholy,  I  sat  in  the  ante- 
room, surveying  with  a  jaundiced, 
.and  I'm  afraid  bloodshot  orb  the 
dispiriting  debris  of  the  previous 
night's  debauch;  and  I  quite 
•realised  that  it's  not  the  liveliest 
thing  going,  to 

''Feel    like  one  who  treads  alone  the 

banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  gnests  are  fled,  whose  garlands 

dead,  and  all  but  he  departed.^' 

By-the-way,  I  suppose  Moore, 
Hbeing  an  Irishman,  called  it  "  de- 
sarted."  I  never  thought  of  that 
before,  but  perhaps  when  the 
liquor  is  just  dying  in  one  I  may 
be  a  little  hypercritical.  At  last 
I  caught  sight  of  pens,  ink,  and 
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paper,  and  by  a  complicated  and 
ingenious  train  of  thought  they 
suggested  writing,  and  writing  put 
me  in  mind  that  I  owed  you  a 
letter,  and  as  I  felt  uncommonly 
chippy  I  thought  it  might  be  re- 
freshing if  I  paid  something  I 
owed  just  by  way  of  a  startling 
novelty.  On  this  I  got  a  B.  and 
S.  from  a  drowsy  waiter  just  to 
clear  away  the  cobwebs  a  bit,  and 
to  tefer  to  for  ideas  as  I  go  on. 
Now  for  the  latest  intelligence. 
We  were  inspected  yesterday  by 
old  Colley-Whobble.  Like  all 
these  old  fossils,  he  has  a  hobby, 
and  if  you  only  let  him  ride  it 
the  inspection  goes  off  without  a 
hitch.  Old  Whobble's  hobby  is 
drains.  Just  let  him  find  out  a 
highly-perfumed  drain  directly  he 
comes  into  the  barracks,  and  he'll 
be  in  a  good  humour  with  himself 
the  whole  day,  fiincying  that  he, 
and  he  only,  has  saved  the  regi- 
ment from  a  fearful  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  The 
adjutant  of  the  last  regiment  he 
inspected  put  our  adjutant  up  to 
the  wrinkle,  and  now  I  hand  it 
over  to  you  in  case  the  old  boy 
ever  inspects  you.  He  also  likes 
a  ball.  Just  give  him  a  good 
odorous  drain  in  the  morning  and 
a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  he'll 
swear  you're  the  smartest  regiment 
he  ever  inspected.  But  omit 
either  of  these  little  attentions, 
and  you'll  probably  find  yourself 
soldiering  in  the  West  Indies  or 
the  coast  of  Africa  before  a  month's 
out.  We  managed  it  capitally. 
The  pioneers  had  orders  to  stir  up 
the  drains  directly  he  came  in 
sight;  and  it  was  a  noble  spectacle 
to  see  the  old  warrior  sniff  the 
tainted  gale  as  he  cantered  into 
the  barrack  square,  surrounded  by 
a  brilliant  staff  with  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  up  to  their  noses. 
Still  more  thrilling  was  it  to 
see  the  gallant  veteran  hanging 
fondly  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
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cesspool,  into  which  all  the  dead 
cats  and  dogs  of  the  neighbonrhood 
had  been  carefully  collected,  while 
the  regiment  went  through  its 
performance  to  empty  benches. 
Of  conrse  he  battered  ns  up  tre- 
mendously, and  at  the  ball  in  the 
erening  he  got  quite  sprang  after 
supper,  and  insisted  on  dancing, 
which  reminded  one  of  the  expire 
ing  efiforts  of  a  teetotum.  There 
was  such  a  stunning  little  piece  of 
innocence  at  the  hop  last  night — 
all  purity,  blushes,  and  lilies  of 
the  yalley.  Pye  got  a  bunch  of 
the  latter  in  my  pocket  at  the 
present  moment.  She  is  a  sister 
of  that  refreshing  fellow  Boomer- 
shine,  who  joined  us  at  Aldershot 
I  couldn't  help  launching  out 
rather  wildly  into  the  flowery 
paths  of  fiction,  if  it  was  only  just 
to  see  her  open  her  big  eyes  and 
look  so  hopelessly  astonished,  an 
expression  which  became  her  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  positively 
encouraged  lying.  She  was  quite 
refreshing,  I  assure  you,  after 
dodging  about  all  day  with  old 
CoUey-Whobble,  who  is  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  shop,  hair-dye, 
and  drains.  I  danced  with  her 
until  I  saw  the  mum  anxiously 
inquiring  of  her  son  who  I  was, 
and  if  he  didn't  say  I  was  heir  to 
a  dukedom  and  fifty  thousand  a 
year  at  the  yery  least,  I'll  make 
his  life  a  burthen  to  him.  I 
wonder  if  the  old  goyemor  would 
come  down  handsome.  If  I  were 
a  marrying  man  I  might  do  worse. 
Here's  the  orderly  corporal  come 
to  say  "  the  rations  is  ready,  and 
they're  a-waitin'  for  the  orficer." 
What  a  change  in  a  few  short 
hours,  from  lilies  of  the  yalley, 
and  pearls  dropping  from  ruby 
lips,  to  lumps  of  raw  beef,  and  H's 
dropping  from  the  quartermaster's. 


But,  neyertheless,  through  alF 
these  changing  scenes  of  a  subal- 
tern's life, 

'  Always  yours  muchly* 

'HooKY. 

*P.S. — Giye  my  loye  to  the 
pump  in  M  Lines.  It  has  often 
been  a  kind  and  friendly  prop  to* 
me  on  my  return  from  your  hos- 
pitable mess,  and  its  icy  strean^ 
has  cooled  my  aching  head  th& 
following  morning.' 

After  perusing  the  for^oing^ 
correspondence,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  thai 
Wilder  soon  found  an  opportunity 
of  accompanying  his  subaltern  on 
a  yisit  to  the  family,  and  that  this- 
speedily  led  to  a  yisit  from  the 
£Eunily  to  the  barracks  to  lunch 
and  be  shown  the  lions.  Then» 
after  that  it  was  wonderftil  what 
a  sudden  conyert  to  croquet  parties- 
and  afternoon  teas  Hooky  Wilder 
became ;  and  whereas  formerly  he- 
would  laugh  to  scorn  all  such 
mild  friyolities,  he  would  now 
think  nothing  of  driving  twenty 
miles  for  either  one  or  the  other.. 
The  kindness  and  consideration, 
too,  he  showed  Yerisopht  at  this- 
period  quite  threw  into  the  shade 
all  his  previous  attentions  to  his- 
brother  subaltern.  He  would  often 
say, '  My  dear  Boomershine,  dont 
you  think  you  ought  to  go  and 
see  your  people  to-day?  They 
might  be  hurt  at  your  neglect^ 
and  sooner  than  allow  that  I'll 
drive  you  over  in  my  dog-cart 
myself.'  As  Yerisopht  always  re- 
ported these  noble  speeches,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Wilder  soon  became  an  object  of 
great  popularity  and  esteem  to* 
the  family  in  general,  and  some- 
thing rather  warmer  to  a  certaiui^ 
member  in  particular. 


{To  he  contintied,) 
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NOT  IN  THE  BUSY  DAY. 

NOT  in  the  busy  day  I 
The  busy  day  is  far  too  full  of  care — 
Each  hour  hath  its  duty  and  its  share 

Of  labour,  and  I  may 
Not  loose  my  thoughts  from  Reason's  firm  control. 

Lest  they  should  spread  their  wings 
And  soar  beyond  my  reach,  and  all  my  toils 
Be  wasted  for  an  idle  dream  that  foils 

My  hope  of  better  things, 
As  thou  hast  done,  thou  darling  of  my  soul ! 

Not  in  the  silent  night ! 
The  silent  night  was  made  to  soothe  our  pain, 
And  sleep  is  sent  from  God,  that  we  may  gain 

Fresh  streng^  to  do  the  right. 
Let  not  its  calm  be  pierced  by  memory's  dart. 

My  solace  to  affray  ; 
Else  shall  my  life  look  hideous  by  my  dream. 
And  faith  and  patience  harder  than  they  seem 

By  honest  light  of  day. 
Vex  not  the  night,  beloved  of  my  heart ! 

Nor  at  the  hour  of  prayer ! 
The  hour  of  prayer  should  be  a  time  of  peace, 
When  passions  lull,  and  jealous  discords  cease. 

And  only  God  is  there. 
Come  not  betwixt  the  gates  of  pearl  and  me, 

Lest  in  my  wild  regret 
I  should  entreat  of  gracious  Heaven,  instead 
Of  pouring  blessings  on  thy  faithless  head. 

To  teach  me  to  forget 
The  day  that  brought  me  thee  and  misery  ! 

Yet  come  before  I  die  !— 
Before  I  die,  when  earthly  love  grows  dim 
And  pale  before  the  eucharistic  hymn 

Of  heavenly  choir  nigh. 
Then  may  I,  that  I  worshipped  gaze  upon  ; 

And  with  my  rest  so  near, 
Rememb'ring  only  that  thou  wert  beloved, 
I  may  forget  the  bitter  past  that  proved 

Thee  faithless,  dear, 
And  bless  thee  still,  my  life  and  death  in  one. 
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THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY  FEOM  A  SOCIAL  POINT 

OF  VIEW. 


VIEWING  the  Academy  as  a 
test  of  the  interest  in  things 
in  general  taken  by  English  artists 
as  a  body,  we  should  place  inani- 
mate nature  first,  the  landscapes 
and  seascapes  being  not  only  the 
most  nnmerous,  bnt  the  most  snc- 
cossful  class  of  paintings;  next 
animals,  next  upholstery  and  cos- 
tume, next  the  beauty  of  women 
and  children,  next  sailors.  Of 
human  passion  stronger  than  a 
reverie,  of  the  human  form  as  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  of  the  heroic 
character  of  man,  and  strong  in- 
terest in  his  history,  there  is  little 
to  be  seen ;  but  what  there  is  is 
good. 

Under  the  apparently  emotion- 
less surface  of  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema,  there  lies  that 
strong  interest  in  the  history  of 
man  in  all  ages  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  present 
century.  The  faithful  endeaTour 
to  realise  scenes  in  past  ages  as 
they  actually  happened  is  a  task 
requiring  the  patience  of  the  archsB- 
ologist  and  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  together  with  that  repression 
of  personal  feeling  which  is  so 
apt  to  destroy  all  historical  art. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  superb 
head  of '  Cleopatra '  ( 1282)  recUning 
in  her  galley,  or  the  figure  of  the 
Bacchante  sleeping  after  her  fu- 
rious dance  (927),  or  make  one  of 
the '  Audience  at  Agrippa's '  (249), 
we  feel  at  least  that  the  scene,  if 
not  absolutely  true,  is  free  from 
anachronism  either  in  fact  or  feel- 
ing. In  Mr.  Leighton's  large  pic- 
ture of  the  '  Daphnephoria '  (241) 
we  find  much  of  the  same  historical 
purpose,  but  it  is  combined  with, 
and  subordinate  to,  the  expression 
of  beauty  in  form  and  colour ;  but 
great  as  is  the  pleasure  which  it 
gives  us,  there  is  a  sense  of  un- 


reality and  a  general  effeminacy 
about  it  which  leave  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  The  tone  of  man- 
liness, however,  is  not  wanting  to 
Mr.  Poynter's  picture  of  Atalanta  * 
(943),  which,  despite  some  cold- 
ness in  the  colouring,  is  a  really 
great  work  of  art,  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  school  of  any  time. 

We  overheard  an  amusingly 
British  criticism  on  this  picture, 
given  by  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
even  the  excuse  of  being  '  horsey ' 
in  appearance.  In  reply  to  a 
young  lady,  who  could  not  under- 
stand '  why  Atalanta  was  so  silly 
as  to  pick  up  the  apples,'  he  replied, 
'  Bon't  you  see,  she  wants  to  marry 
him,  and  has  sold  the  race;  backed 
him  heavily  too,  I  dare  say.' 

We  doubt  whether  any  school 
of  any  time  has  ever  produced  an 
artist  like  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  whose 
one  picture  here  (258),  despite  its 
utter  absence  of  human  interest 
(which,  indeed,  is  told  in  its  title, 
viz.,  'Beads'),  is  a  'thing  of 
beauty'  which  will  be  a  'joy  for 
ever'  to  those  who  can  see  and 
understand  perfect  harmonies  of 
form  and  colour. 

Immediately  above  it  is  a  female 
head,  called  '  Margaret,'  by  Mr. 
Galderon,  quite  the  sweetest  face 
in  the  whole  Academy.  As  op- 
posed in  aim  as  it  well  can  be  to 
the  '  Beads,'  it  is  quite  as  unique 
in  its  way,  the  one  face  in  the  ten 
rooms  that  speaks  to  you. 

To  the  portraits  or  the  land- 
scapes it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  within  the  limits 
of  this  article;  but  the  latter,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  are  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  especially  those 
of  Mr.  Davis.  Leaving  aside, 
therefore,  landscape,  portraits,  and 
'high  art'  scenes  from  foreign 
countries  and  pictures  by  foreign 
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artists^  we  come  to  what  we  have 
named  as  apparently  the  wannest 
object  of  interest  to  English  artists 
next  to  inanimate  nature,  yiz., 
animals.  Of  animals  (indnding 
man),  those  for  which  they  have 
the  strongest  sympathy  appear, 
upon  a  cursory  yiew,  to  be  geese ; 
next  to  geese,  ducks. 

In  Mr.  Morgan's  nicely-painted 
picture  of  'Haymakers'  (2),  for 
instance,  the  human  figures,  good 
as  they  are,  cannot  hold  their  own 
against  the  geese,  who  have  all  the 
sunlight  and  the  distance  to  show 
off  their  bright  white  bodies.  In 
Mr.  WaUer*s  '  Way  of  the  World ' 
^90)  poor  human  nature  ia  in  the 
stocks,  and  does  not  even  dare  to 
show  its  face,  at  which  all  the 
geese  and  ganders  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  stretching  their 
necks ;  even  Mr.  May's  '  Nearest 
Way'  (112)  is  so  encumbered  by 
geese,  who  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  little  bridge  over  the  brook, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
inferior  animal,  man,  would  not 
find  it  quicker  to  go  by  the  longer 
road.  Miss  A.  Havers'  charming 
picture  of  'Goosey,  goosey,  gander, 
whither  will  you  wander?'  (1266) 
does  something,  however,  with  its 
beautiful  girl's  figure  and  face,  to 
restore  our  old-fashioned  conceit  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  human  race, 
even  when  contrasted  with  geese. 
As  for  ducks,  we  doubt  whether 
any  figures  in  the  exhibition  are 
painted  with  such  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  delight  as  Mr.  Britton 
Riviere's  drake  and  ducks  in  '  A 
Stem  Chase  is  always  a  Long 
Chase'  (313).  The  vigour  and 
gusto  with  which  this  picture  is 
painted  contrast  forcibly  with  the 
weakness  of  the  same  artist's 
'Pallas  Athene  and  the  Herds- 
man's Dogs '  (496) ;  the  failure  of 
which  is,  however,  due  rather  to 
the  goddess  than  the  dogs. 

But  the  victory  of  the  brute 
over  human  and  divine  beings  is 


not  confined  to  ducks  and  geese. 
As  the  geese  triumph  over  Mr. 
Morgan's  '  Haymakers,'  so  do  Mr. 
Hodgson's  cranes  over  his  plough- 
man (301);  and  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
picture  of  Noah's  ark  no  being  is 
of  so  great  importance  as  the  hip- 
popotamus. In  a  word,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  pictures 
such  as  '  Not  for  You !'  (331),  by 
Mr.  Macquoid,  where  some  spirited 
and  beautifully  painted  dogs  sur- 
round an  equally  nice  young  lady, 
wherever  human  beings  come  into 
competition  with  animals  of  a  lower 
order  they  are  seen  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  the  fault 
of  the  artist  that  it  should  be  so. 
Man,  considered  as  an  animal,  in 
his  present  state,  has  not  a  fair 
chance  with  beings  whose  clothes 
grow  upon  their  bodies,  and  are 
not  only  perfect  in  fit,  but  fault- 
less in  taste,  with  the  faculty  of 
sharing,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  every  beauty 
of  attitude  or  expression  of  the 
wearer.  Considered  as  an  intel- 
lectual being,  the  expression  of  the 
lower  animal  must  be  idealised,  as 
Landseer  idealised  it,  to  make  a 
fair  show  by  the  side  of  the 
superior  race ;  but,  as  an  animal, 
the  lady  must  dress  to  suit  her 
dog,  the  humiliation  of  which 
necessity  is  enough  perhaps  to 
account  for  the  subdued  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  of  most  humam 
beings  when  taken  in  such  com- 
pany. It  is  somewhat  reassuring 
to  find  that  lower  animals  also 
feel  more  comfortable,  and  disport 
themselves  with  greater  freedom, 
when  relieved  from  the  restraint 
of  human  society,  of  which  better 
examples  could  not  be  given  than 
that  in  Mr.  Biviere's  ducks  before- 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  Davis's  beau- 
tiful 'Mares  and  Foals,  Ficardy' 
(557). 

But  failure  in  competition  with 
the    lower    animals    is    not    the 
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deepest  humiliation,  by  any  means^ 
which  poor  oiTiliaed  hnman  beings 
who  pride  thesiselTes  npon  their 
supremacy  have  to  undergo.  At 
least  geese,  ducks,  horses,  and 
cows  mnst  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  and  to  be  treated 
purely  in  a  natural-historical  point 
of  Tiew  in  this  scientific  age  is 
what  we  haye  to  submit  to  and 
have  almost  learned  to  like.  The 
ethnological  point  of  yiew  is  much 
worse,  because  our  superiority  is 
of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Fully  and 
unpicturesquely  clothed  Euro- 
peans are  sure  to  go  to  the  wall, 
when  contrasted  with  their  less 
ciyilised  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
European  trayeller  who  is  yisiting 
the  'Temple  of  Diana  at  Zad- 
houan '  (84)  may  belong  to  a  nobler 
race,  and  be  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages  of  knowledge  and  science, 
but  what  will  his  superior  type 
and  character  ayail,  pictorially, 
against  these  half-clad  laughing 
brown  girls,  who  haye  neyer  heard 
of  Darwin  or  lawn-tennis  ? 

But,  bad  as  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
foil  to  the  superior  beauty  of 
brutes,  and  the  dark  skins  and 
picturesque  attire  of  barbarians,  it 
is  worse  still  to  be  made  to  serye 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  fine 
clothes,  and  as  a  contrast  to  old 
china.  Instances  of  this  are  com- 
mon enough,  but  in  no  picture 
haye  we  eyer  seen  the  degradation 
so  complete  as  in  Mr.  Gk)rdon's 
'Asleep'  (487),  where  neither  the 
dress  nor  the  china  are  sufficiently 
beautiful  to  form  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject of  contemplation  in  them- 
selyes,  while  the  young  woman 
looks  like  a  housemaid  dressed  in 
her  mistress's  clothes.  Mr.  Peru- 
gini,  who  has  hitherto  been  guilty 
of  something  of  the  same  mis- 
direction of  power,  redeems  him- 
self fully  from  this  chazge  in  a 
delightful  little  picture  of  a  girl  in 
a  garden,  'Choosing  a  Nosegay' 
(658),  where  the  delicate  mental 


process  of  exercising  taste  in  selec- 
tion from  yaried  beauties  is  chann- 
ingly  giyen.  Both  his  other  pic- 
tures are  good,  but  in  neither  do 
we  think  he  has  quite  succeeded 
in  filling  his  canyas  so  perfectly 
with  his  idea.  This  exaltation  of 
our  garments  aboye  ourselyes  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  see,  receiyed  a  new 
impetus  from  the  discoyery  made 
by  Mr.  Pettie  last  year,  which  was 
cleyerly  caricatured  by  '  Fun '  in 
a  cut  called '  Eyery  one  his  own 
Ancestor.'  Mr.  Pettie  has  called  in 
Mr.  Boughton  to  perform  this  ex- 
traordinary process  upon  his  own 
child,  'Master  Graham  Pettie' 
(34),  who  looks  as  if  his  seyen- 
teenth-century  costume  choked 
him — ^which  we  hope  it  did  not; 
and  as  if  he  wished  to  tear  it  to 
tatters — ^which  we  hope  he  did. 
The  inyasion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
fancy  ball  into  art  is  seen  also  in 
the  portrait  of  '  H.  B.  Bobertson, 
Esq.,'  by  Mr.  Gregory  (17),  who 
we  trust  feels  all  the  satis&ction 
he  deseryes  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  himself  with  a  hebnet 
under  his  arm. 

But  it  is  not  only  firom  archaic 
or  fancy  dresses  that  poor  human 
nature  suffers  in  this  exhibition; 
witness  the  Hanging  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  as  painted  by 
Mr.  Cope  (160),  in  which  much  is 
sacrificed  to  the  unloyely  clothing 
required  on  a  cold  day,  and  the 
portrait  of  '  Mrs.  Sohlesinger,'  by 
Mr.  MiUais  (248),  in  which  the 
sensitiye  delicacy  of  the  face  is 
oyerpowered  by  dark-blue  yelyet 
and  the  latest  thing  in  ties. 

For  pictures  possessing  any 
strong  human  interest  we  haye,  as 
usual,  to  look  to  those  of  humble 
life.  Of  this  class,  as  usual,  there 
are  numerous  examples — many 
good,  three  at  least  striking.  Clear 
the  way,  first  of  all,  for  the  huge 
canyas,  'The  Widower'  (476), 
which  looks  at  first  like  a  coarse 
copy  of  Mr.  Faed,  and  which,  after 
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•consultation  with  the  Catal()gae, 
toniB  out  to  be  a  coarse  original 
of  Mr.  Fildes.  Coarse  indeed,  not 
only  in  painting,  but  in  its  appeal 
to  the  feelings.  Would  it  not 
baye  been  enough  for  the  poor 
man  to  haye  lost  his  wife  without 
igiying  him  a  sick  child  to  nurse? 
We  are  sorry  to  see  the  master 
who  was  so  near  tragedy  in  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  '  Casuals ' 
sink  into  such  claptrap  melodrama 
as  this.  In  Mr.  Barnard's  '  Satur- 
day Night '  we  haye  a  picture,  or 
rather  yery  cleyer  sketch,  of  Lon- 
don degradation — a  faithful  por- 
trayal of  one  of  the  terrible  sores 
of  modem  dyilisation.  A  picture 
should  either  please  or  do  good; 
will  this  do  either  ?  The  third  is 
Mr.  Macbeth's  *  Leicestershire 
Gang'  (46),  in  which  the  eyils  of 
the  gang  system  in  oyerworking 
and  oyerwalking  children  of  tender 
age  are  shown.  It  is  time  for  the 
*'  gang '  to  be  off,  and  all  are  ready 
but  one,  a  child  too  ill  and  tired 
to  moye,  who  lies  in  a  bam  to  the 
right,  looking  as  though  he  were 
•dying.  A  man,  perhaps  the  father, 
with  anxious  face,  is  running  to 
the  spot,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
jard  there  are  a  group  of  women, 
whose  pitiful  faces  confirm  the  im- 
pression that  the  child  is  past 
help;  a  gamekeeper,  holding  some 
greyhounds  in  a  leash,  appears  to 
be  ordering  the  remoyal  of  the 
child;  and  at  the  gate  of  the  yard 
wait  the  gang  and  their  foreman. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  affecting 
and  the  best  of  these  three  pictures, 
tellipg  its  story  simply  and  di- 
rectly, but  without  extrayaganoe 
of  any  kind. 

There  is  one  class  of  humanity 
neyer  neglected  at  the  Academy. 
Though  we  may  find  it  difficult  to 
legislate  for  them,  we  are  always 
dready  to  paint  and  buy  pictures  of 
sailors ;  though  they  haye  no  yotes, 
jthey  are  always  well  represented  in 


our  picture  galleries.  The  present 
exhibition  is  full  of  them,  Mr. 
Hook,  as  usual,  delighting  all  eyes 
with  his  industrious  fishermen, 
their  wiyes  and  children,  their  fish 
and  their  sea,  and  Mx,  Morris 
giying  us  a  delightfully  fresh  and 
blowing  picture  of  a  sailor's  wed- 
ding party  joyfully  walking  by 
the  wayes. 

The  pleasantest  pictures  in  the 
Academy  are,  as  usual,  those  of 
girls  and  children,  pictures  of  pret- 
tiness,  delicacy,  and  grace,  such 
as  Messrs.  Leslie  and  Story  delight 
to  paint.  In  'Boses'  (133)  the 
former  treats  us  to  a  new  and 
yery  sweet  type  of  girlish  beauty, 
with  round  pink  face  and  clear 
blue  eyes ;  and  he  has  rarely  ex- 
ceeded the  grace  of  the  group  of 
children  saying  their  Catechism 
(169).  The  latter  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  usual ;  but '  The  Dancing 
Lesson'  (121),  where  a  little  girl 
in  a  quaint  blue  dress  is  learning 
her  steps  from  a  young  lady  in 
white  satin,  is  pretty,  ^ough  too 
eyidently  an  imitation  of  the  Dutch 
style.  Eyen  prettier  is  Mr.  Pettie's 
picture  with  a  similar  subject 
(433),  and  none  can  help  being 
charmed  by  Mr.  Archer's  '  Spring 
Flowers '  (41),  and  '  In  Wonder- 
land'(174),  or  pleased  with  Mr. 
Eyre  Crowe's  quaint  and  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  Uttle  Bed  Maids  (146). 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clark  are 
both  delightful  as  usual,  the  latter 
especially,  with  his '  Tillage  Chums ' 
(624). 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
many  charming  and  some  beau- 
tiful pictures,  the  exhibition,  like 
most  of  its  predecessors,  reflects 
little  or  nothing  of  the  world 
around  it,  with  its  seething  whirl- 
pool of  thought  and  passion;  ex- 
cept in  landscapes,  portraits,  and 
children,  it  has  little  to  do  with 
England,  still  less  with  London, 
still  less  with  '  London  Society.' 
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'MY  OWN  child; 

Bv  Florence  Marbtat,  Aitthob  of  'Love's  CJoxflict/  etc.,  etc. 


OHAPTEB  XXXI. 


I  inSET  LOBD   EUSTACE. 


I  LAY  awake  for  many  hoturs  that 
nighty  cogitating  on  the  pro- 
babilitieB  of  my  first  interriew  with 
Lord  Eustace  Annerley;  when 
and  where  it  wonld  take  place; 
what  we  shonld  feel  and  what  we 
should  say;  and  of  course  every- 
thing happened  qnite  difierenlJy 
from  what  I  anticipated.  It  always 
does  in  this  confusing  world.  I 
had  not  risen  from  my  bed  the 
following  morning,  when  May  came 
dancing  like  a  snnbeam  into  my 
room. 

' How  are  yon,  darling  mother? 
Grandmamma  has  had  a  letter  from 
Eustace  to  say  he  will  dine  with 
US  this  evening.  I  knew  the 
creature  would  come  poking  here 
directly  you  came  home.  T  believe 
the  only  reason  he  wants  to  marry 
me  is,  so  that  he  may  sit  in  your 
pocket  for  the  rest  of  his  life.' 

'  May,  my  dearest,  how  wild  you 
arel  Any  one  who  didn't  know 
you  might  greatly  misunderstand 
your  meaning.  Does  not  Lord 
Eustace  often  dine  here  ?' 

'  Not  vexy  often,  thank  goodness ! 
I  hate  to  be  stared  and  goggled 
at  whilst  grandmamma  and  Aunt 
Margaret  and  Aunt  Blanche  all 
pretend  to  look  the  other  way. 
It's  odious.' 

I  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 

'Lord  Eustace  must  have 
altered  very  much  from  what  he 
was  in  Brussels,  my  darling,  if  he 
so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  do  any- 
thing to  make  you  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  public.  He  was  so 
particularly  reticent  and  quiet  in 
society.' 

'Now,  mothie!'  cried  May  as 
she  stopped  my  mouth  with  kisses. 


'  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  a  tirade 
of  compliments  on  your  paragon, 
I've  gone  the  length  of  accepting 
him  (all  for  your  sake,  darling !),. 
but  if  I  am  to  hear  his  name  all 
day  long  I  shall  get  sick  of  him 
before  we  are  married. 

'  Grandmamma  has  given  me 
such  doses  of  him  and  Lady  Selina, 
and  Lord  Biversdale  and  the  estates 
in  Wicklow,  that  I  have  b^un  to 
look  upon  the  whole  family  as  a 
species  of  Gregory's  powder  that 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  jam  to 
make  it  go  down.  Besides,  you 
will  have  Eustace  to  yourself  in  a 
few  weeks,  you  know,  and  then 
you  can  pat  each  other  on  the 
back  all  day  long.  He'll  be  your 
son  of  course.  Doesn't  that  seem 
funny,  mother  ?' 

'  Very  funny,  my  darling.' 

'  Fancy  having  a  son  older  than 
yourself!  Won't  it  feel  queer? 
Do  you  remember  the  first  day 
you  met  him  at  the  Chesters',  when 
he  had  pulled  me  out  of  the  hole 
in  the  ice,  and  you  were  so  cross  be- 
cause I  said  he  was  old  and  Hack  V 

'  Not  cross,  my  May,  only  sur- 
prised. Grown-up  people  look  so 
different  in  the  eyes  of  children 
from  what  they  do  in  those  of 
their  equals.' 

'Yes!  I  see  that  now,^  said  my 
girl  (as  she  drew  herself  up  with 
quite  the  air  of  being  the  equal  of 
her  fiancS  and  myself  I).  '  I  don't 
think  Eustace  looks  so  old  as  he 
did  then ;  but  still  he's  more  than 
double  my  age,  and  I  often  tell 
him  he  ought  to  be  everlastingly 
obliged  to  me  for  taking  com- 
passion on  such  an  old  frump  afr 
he  is!' 
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I  could  not  help  laughing. 

'He  must  think  you  a  very 
saucy  girl,  my  May,  and  be  very 
good  to  let  you  take  such  liberties 
with  him.' 

The  oonyersation  was  a  great 
trial  to  me,  and  I  found  it  easier 
to  sustain  by  forced  gaiety  than  in 
sober  seriousness. 

'Oh!  as  to  that,  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  him 
make  an  objection  to  anything  I 
did.  He  treats  me  just  as  if  I 
were  grown  up ;  mother,  I  couldn't 
permit  him  to  do  otherwise,'  said 
my  grandiloquent  May. 

'  Of  course  not,  darling !  /don't 
think  you  grown  up,  my  sweetest 
— you  will  never  be  grown  up  to 
me ;  but  a  girl  who  is  old  enough 
to  be  married  is  old  enough  to  be 
respected,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  your  engagement  has  made 
you  so  dignified  and  womanly.' 

'  Oh !  as  to  that,'  she  repeated, 
'I  dare  say  I  should  be  giddy 
enough  if  Eustace  were  so  too; 
he's  too  old  to  do  anything  but  sit 
and  gape  at  me.  Really  and  truly: 
continued  my  child  emphatically, 
'  he  is.  Julia  Bowers  (I  wrote  to 
you  once,  you  know,  about  haying 
dined  at  the  Bowers'  with  grand- 
mamma)  is  engaged  to  such  a  nice 
young  fellow,  only  two-and-twenty, 
and  they  do  have  such  fun  to- 
gether. Julia  told  me  they  are 
always  skating  or  dancing  or  pic- 
nicking, and  they're  awfully  fond 
of  one  another.  But  then  he's 
only  a  clerk,  you  know,  mothie, 
or  something  of  that  sort.' 

'  Whatof  that,  dear  May,  if  Julia 
loves  him  T  I  asked  anxiously. 

'  Well,  they  won't  be  able  to 
marry  for  years  to  come,  and  then 
it  will  be  a  very  scrubby  sort  of 
affair.  Still  I  must  say  they  seem 
to  enjoy  themselves.  She  danced 
with  no  one  else  at  the  last 
ball.' 

'  Lord  Eustace  can  dance,  can 
he  not  ?' 


'  I  don't  know  whether  he  can, 
I  know  he  doesn't  He  stood  by 
grandmamma  the  whole  of  that 
evening  talking  to  her  or  me.  And 
what's  more,  he  preyented  my 
waltzing.     I  was  so  cross  I' 

'  How  did  he  prevent  it  ?' 

'  Told  grandmamma  he  didn't 
think  any  woman  should  dance 
round  dances  (as  if  men  could 
dance  them  alone)!  and  that  he 
should  never  allow  his  wife  to  do 
such  a  thing.  And  then  grand* 
mamma  wouldn't  let  me  accept 
any  more  partners !  But  111  pay 
him  out  some  day  1' 

The  defiant  tone  alarmed  me. 

'  May,  my  own  darling,'  I  said 
earnestly,  as  I  squeezed  her  bonny 
head  against  my  bosom.  'Lord 
Eustace  is  not  at  all  irregular 
in  his  disapprobation  of  waltzing. 
Many  men  have  the  same  dislike  to 
seeing  their  wives  and  daughters 
spinning  round  the  room  in  the 
arms  of  comparative  strangers.  It 
is  far  better  he  should  be  too  care- 
ful of  you  than  too  careless.  But 
you  mustn't  ta>k  about  "paying 
him  out." ' 

'  But  I  shall,  mothie !  I'd  give 
up  dancing  if  you  asked  me  to  do 
so,  but  I  won't  for  him.  Do  you 
think  I'm  going  to  take  all  the 
trouble  of  marrying  him,  and 
then  not  to  have  my  own  way  ?' 

'  But  you  must  tiy  to  make  his 
way  yours,  May.  Ton  are  bound 
to  obey  your  husband  in  all  things. 
You  will  have  to  promise  to  do 
so.' 

'Well,  then,  I'd  better  not 
marry  him.' 

'  I  really  think  you'd  better 
not!' 

I  did  not  feel  then  that  my  own 
selfish  desires  prompted  this  ad- 
vice. Under  any  circumstances, 
it  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to  me 
that  May  should  marry  a  man  for 
whom  she  had  evidently  little 
affection.  But  I  uttered  the  ad- 
monition so  earnestly  that  I  amused 
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my  child  instead  of  impreeaing  her. 
She  hxttst  out  laughing. 

'  How  solemn  yon  are,  dear 
mothiel  one  wonld  think  yon 
really  meant  what  yon  said.  Of 
conrse  I  mnst  marry  the  creatnre, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  obey  him 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  qnite  as 
mnoh  as  is  necessary,  bnt,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  I  mean  to 
dance.  And  now  are  yon  going 
to  get  np,  dear/  or  will  yon  haye 
yonr  breakfast  in  bed  ?  Do  haye 
it  in  bed,  and  let  me  wait  on  you 
as  I  used  to  do.' 

And  for  an  honr  afterwards  my 
loying  girl,  to  the  scandal  of  Lady 
Power  and  her  annts,  toiled  up 
and  down  the  big  staircases,  bear- 
ing yarions  dainties  which  she 
thonght  wonld  tempt  my  jaded 
appetite.  The  mere  sight  of  her 
sweet  fresh  face,  eyen  under  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  me  so 
much  anxiety,  was  sufficient  to 
giye  me  new  strength,  and  I  re- 
gained more  during  that  first  day 
of  my  return  to  Ireland  than  I 
had  done  all  the  time  at  Hastings. 

I  confess  I  looked  forward  with 
great  dread  to  the  eyening  and 
coming  presence  of  Lord  Eustace, 
but  I  had  determined  to  go  up- 
stairs early  to  dress  for  dinner, 
and  not  to  descend  again  until 
the  whole  party  was  assembled. 
Thus  I  thought  I  should  meet  him 
first  before  May  and  all  the  Powers, 
and  in  such  company  I  felt  certain 
I  should  be  able  to  command  my- 
self and  behaye  like  any  ordinary 
being.  I  had  been  lying  on  a  sofa 
in  the  drawing-room  after  luncheon, 
listening  to  my  child's  sprightly 
conyersation,  and  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  drowsy  as 
the  languid  heat  of  the  summer 
afternoon  peryaded  the  shaded 
apartment,  and  the  droning  hum 
of  the  insects  amongst  the  flowers 
came  through  the  windows,  which, 
on  the  garden  side,  were  opened 
to  the  ground.     One  by  one  my 


sisters-in-law  slipped  out  of  the 
room  to  pursue  their  seyeral  occu- 
pations ;  only  May  and  I  were  left 
together,  and  the  last  thing  I  can 
remember  is,  my  child  placing 
another  pillow  under  my  head  and 
quietly  fanning  me  witii  a  screen 
snatched  from  a  neighbouring 
table.  Then,  I  conclude  I  dropped 
off  to  sleep  in  beautiful  unocosci- 
ousness  that  I  was  passing  from 
one  state  to  the  other,  and  bright 
May,  unable  to  stand  the  silence 
and  solitude  any  longer,  passed 
out  into  the  sunlit  garden  so 
much  more  congenial  to  her  youth 
and  spirits,  and  left  me  sleeping 

on  the  sofa  by  myself. 

•        «        •        •        • 

Some  one  suddenly  opened  the 
door.  I  waked,  with  a  start  and 
an  indistinct  notion  of  where  I 
was.  Some  one  exclaimed,  *  I  b^ 
your  pardon.  I  did  not  see  any 
one  was  hera'  And  the  yoice  re- 
called me  to  the  truth.  I  raised 
myself  into  a  sitting  posture;  my 
whole  countenance  oyerspread  by 
a  burning  blush. 

It  was  Lord  Eustace  Annerley 
who  stood  before  me.  I  recog- 
nised his  figure  and  withdrew  my 
gaze.  I  did  not  dare  to  raise  my 
eyes  to  his — ^poor  guilty  creature 
that  I  was;  the  keen  pang  with 
which  I  had  parted  with  him  was 
so  yiyid  in  my  remembrance  I 
could  not  but  belieye  I  should  see 
it  reflected  in  his  face. 

'  Oh  I  Lord  Eustace,'  I  stam- 
mered lamely. 

'  Mrs.  Power!'  he  ejaculated — 
(and  if  he  were  acting,  he  acted  so 
well  there  was  no  feeling  but  that 
of  surprise  apparent  in  his>oice) 
— ^'how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you 
again  I  I  was  prepared  for  your 
coming,  of  course,  but  hardly  to 
see  you  downstairs  so  soon.  I 
hope  you  are  yery  much  the  better 
for  your  change.' 

He  had  shaken  my  hand  as  he 
commenced  speaking,  and  now  he 
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took  a  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  me^ 
and  oontinned  his  airy  wmchdlant 
inquiries. 

'  I  am  better,  thank  yon.' 

'  A  charming  place,  Hastings,  is 
it  not  ?  So  qniet  and  free  from 
the  nuisance  of  excursionists.  In 
what  ""part  of  the  town  did  yon 
lodge?* 

I  mentioned  the  terrace  where 
we  had  had  apartments. 

'  Ah !  I  know  it.  A  yery  nice 
position*  What  a  disappointment 
it  must  have  been  for  you,  haying 
to  go  away  just  as  your  daughter 
was  about  to  be  presented.' 

'  And  about  to  be  engaged,'  I 
added,  with  a  faint  smile.  It  does 
not  seem  much  to  require  courage 
to  say,  but  those  few  words  were 
bom  of  a  yery  strong  resolution 
on  my  part  to  be  bold. 

'And  to  be  engaged!'  repeated 
Lord  Eustace  calmly.  'I  hope 
you  quite  approye,  Mrs.  Power,  of 
my  determination  to  run  off  with 
your  pretty  May.' 

'  1  could  neyer  ojoprove  of  that 
in  anybody.  It  is  too  much  to 
ask  me  to  say — at  all  eyents  so 
soon.' 

'  But  the  idea  is  not  distasteful 
to  you  ?• 

I  saw  the  fingers  which  were 
lying  interlaced  upon  my  lap  begin 
to  tremble.  I  rose  hastily,  nearly 
upsetting  my  equilibrium  by  the 
unusual  exertion,  and  took  a  book 
off  the  table — anything  to  handle 
and  play  with  that  might  draw  his 
attention  off  those  wretched  fingers. 

'  You  haye  no  objection  to  make 
to  me  personally?'  said  Lord 
Eustace,  putting  his  question  into 
another  form. 

'Why  should  I  haye?  Your 
biHh  and  position  are  aboye  what 
we  had  any  right  to  expect,  and 
your  character  as  a  gentleman  is 
unimpeachable.  Biit  my  child  is 
yery  young.' 

'  Too  young — do  you  think — 
for  me?'  he  demanded. 


The  position  I  was  placed  in 
was  a  terrible  one.  I  was  longing 
to  do  battle  for  my  child's  inno- 
cence; to  persuade  this  man  to 
whom  she  had  promised  herself 
that  to  marry  her  before  he  was 
fully  persuaded  she  loyed  him  as 
a  woman  can,  and  should,  loye  her 
husband  would  be  to  ruin  their 
mutual  happiness  for  life.  But 
my  hands  were  tied.  I  feared  lest 
in  each  objection  I  brought  for- 
f orward  he  might  detect  a  lingering 
penchant  for  himself — a  jealousy 
of  being  superseded  by  my  daugh- 
ter. Gould  I  haye  read  his  heart, 
I  should  haye  known  I  had  no 
cause  for  fear — that  Lord  Eustace 
thought  of  me  only  as  the  coquette 
and  trifier  his  last  words  had  pro- 
nounced me  to  be. 

'  Oh,  no !'  I  answered  quickly, 
'  a  man  of  your  age  is  young 
enough  to  marry  the  youngest 
woman ;  but  May  is  yery  childish. 
Lord  Eustace;  her  ideas  are  by 
no  means  matured,  and  I  am  afraid 
sometimes  lest  she  may  not  per- 
fectly know  her  own  mind  upon 
this  subject.' 

'  You  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Power! 
I  haye  found  May  so  much  ad- 
yanced  for  her  years,  at  least  in 
my  estimation ;  I  haye  seldom  met 
a  girl  of  sixteen  with  greater  de- 
termination or  more  fixed  opinions.' 

'  It  is  her  determination  that 
alarms  me.  Lord  Eustace.  Her 
mind  is  not  sufficiently  adyanced 
to  direct  her  judgment  properly, 
and  yet  her  will  is  so  strong  I  often 
fear  the  two  will  dash.  She  is 
just  like  poor  Hugh !' 

'  Well,  Hugh  had  the  necessary 
determination  to  make  an  early 
choice,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
he  would  haye  abided  by  it.  He 
possessed  another  gift,  Mrs.  Power, 
that  of  attracting  and  retaining  an 
ardent  affection.  I  think  we  can 
hardly  wish  a  better  lot  for  May !' 

'  We  cannot  tell  what  mistakes 
Hugh's  after-life  might  not  haye 
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])roTed  him  to  have  committed. 
He  was  taken  away  before  he  had 
had  time  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  his  rashness/ 

'  Yon,  who  hare  been  so  yery 
faithfol  to  his  memory,  can  hardly 
be  the  one  to  credit  him  with  the 
possession  of  less  fidelity  than  your 
own.' 

I  fancied  there  was  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  in  this  last  speech  of  Lord 
Eustace,  and  I  could  only  be  silent 
under  the  insinuation. 

'  And  so  you  really  think  my 
promised  wife  doesn't  love  me?' 
he  recommenced  with  a  cheerful 
air  that  belied  his  words,  and  was 
very  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 

'  Oh  I  no,  indeed !  Gk)d  forbid  that 
I  should!  Only — only — she  is 
very  heedless,  and  her  happiness 
is  the  first  consideration  in  the 
world  to  me.  It  is  Tery,  very 
hard  for  me  to  part  with  her ! '  I 
said  brokenly,  as  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands. 

My  companion  was  silent.  He 
did  not  offer  by  word  or  act  to  ex- 
press sympathy  in  my  distress ; 
and  when,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
I  ventured  to  look  up  at  him,  he 
was  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece, 
with  rather  an  amused — or  so  I 
thought  it  —  expression  on  his 
countenance. 

'  Lady  Power  warned  me  I 
might  expect  a  little  opposition  on 
your  part,  and  it  is  most  natural 
you  should  feel  the  separation,  at 
all  events  at  first.  But  I  trust 
that  a  little  time  and  persuasion  is 
all  that  will  be  needed  to  reconcile 
you  to  the  idea.' 

'  I  shall  be  guided  entirely  by 
my  daughter's  feelings,'  I  answered 
rather  curtly,  for  his  nonchalant 
manner  was  exasperating  to  me. 

'  If  May  loves  you,  it  is  all  I 
care  for.' 

'  I  am  quite  willing  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  May's  decision,'  he 
replied  in  a  self-satisfied  tone.  '  I 
am  not  flattering  myself  too  much. 


I  hope,  in  imagining  this  to  be  the 
only  objection  you  entertain  to- 
wards me  as  a  son-in-law ! ' 

'  There  could  be  no  other  objec- 
tion. Lord  Eustace.'  (For  worlds 
I  would  not  have  let  him  read  the 
millionth  part  of  the  thoughts  that 
were  coursing  through  my  mind.) 
'  May's  happiness  is  the  one  su- 
preme object  of  my  existence.  You 
knew  that  from  the  first  day  we 
met.  Whatever  furthers  it  must 
be  welcome  to  me — whatever  re- 
tards it  distasteful.  I  only  live 
for  my  child,  and  the  memory  of 
my  child's  father  I ' 

I  had  spoken  with  great  fervour. 
I  had  thought  that,  whether  he 
sympathised  with  it  or  not.  Lord 
Eustace  must  be  a  little  touched 
by  my  maternal  anxiety.  And  the 
light,  not  to  say  frivolous,  tone  in 
which  he  answered  me,  jarred  on 
my  overstrung  feelings. 

'Well,  then,  let  me  trust  yon 
will  learn  to  regard  me,  at  all 
events,  as  a  useful  coadjutor  in 
carrying  out  your  wishes.  I  always 
told  you  in  Brussels,  remember, 
that  however  long  it  might  take, 
I  should  succeed  at  last  in  con- 
quering May's  aversion  to  me.  And 
I  think  that  without  vanity  I  may 
say  I  have  succeeded.  But  here 
comes  my  lady  to  speak  for  her- 
self, he  said,  as  my  girl's  figure 
appeared  upon  the  garden  steps. 
'Well,  my  darling,'  he  continued 
effusively,  as  he  went  forward  to 
receive  her ;  '  and  where  have  you 
been  all  this  while  ?  ' 

'  You  here  I '  cried  May,  whilst 
she  submitted  to  rather  than  re- 
ceived the  embrace  which  Lord 
Eustace  bestowed  upon  her,  and 
which  so  sealed,  as  it  were,  his 
ownership  of  my  child  that  a 
shudder  ran  through  my  frame  at 
the  sight  'I  thought  you  were 
coming  to  dinner.  It's  not  five 
o'clock  yet  ? ' 

'What  a  flattering  reception,' 
laughed  her  Jianc^ ;  but  you  don't 
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mean   it^  May;    I  am  sure  jou 
don't.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  I  do.  And  I 
suppose  you  waked  up  dear  mothie 
into  the  bargain,  and  when  she 
was  just  having  a  nice  little  nap. 
I  shouldn't  have  left  you,  darling, 
if  I  had  thought  you  were  going 
to  be  disturbed  in  this  way/  she 
added,  speaking  to  me. 

'  It  is  of  no  consequence,  my 
child ;  Lord  Eustace  came  in  here 
quite  accidentally,  but  I  had  al- 
ready had  a  long  sleep.' 

'  You  don't  look  much  the  better 
for  it,  mothie.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Has  that  man  been  worrying  you  ? ' 
with  a  jerk  of  her  head  towards 
my  companion. 

'My  dear!  how  should  he?'  I 
answered  with  a  blush. 

'Unless  to  hear  your  praises 
worries  her,  my  queen,'  said  Lord 
Eustace.  He  came  behind  her  as 
he  spoke,  and  wound  his  arm 
about  her  waist,  and  looked  down 
fondly  on  her.  I  haye  wondered 
since  if  he  really  felt  what  his 
eyes  expressed,  or  whether  he  had 
any  sinister  motiye  in  feigning 
such  a  mighty  passion;  but  I 
thought  then  I  had  ncTer  seen 
him  nor  any  man  look  with  such 
pride  of  possession  on  a  woman 
before.  May  repressed  his  ardour 
rather  abruptly,  but  the  sight 
made  me  feel  just  a  little  weak 
and  faint-hearted.  I  pleaded 
fatigue,  and  the  necessity  of 
lying  down  before  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  as  an  excuse  for  going  to 
my  room,  and  made  my  retreat  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Eyen  when 
I  had  locked  my  door  on  all  the 
outside  world,  I  could  hear  May's 
light  laugh  through  the  open 
windows,  and,  creeping  to  obserre 
her  from  behind  the  curtain, 
watched  her  wandering  with  her 
loTer  up  and  down  the  garden, 
picking  the  flowers,  playing  with 
her  dog,  doing  anything  and 
everything  to  prevent  his  fixing 


her  attention,  whilst  his  glowing, 
passionate  eyes  followed  every 
movement  of  her  graceful  child- 
ish form,  every  expression  on  her 
sunny,  laughing  face.  They  made 
a  splendid  couple,  as  they  saun- 
tered up  and  down  the  paths  to- 
gether ;  he,  with  his  dark,  south- 
em  beauty,  his  fine  matured 
figure,  his  glowing  intellectual 
eyes;  she,  with  her  golden  hair, 
her  fair  half-Irish,  half-English 
face,  her  supple  limbs  and  girlish, 
easy  grace.  I  thought  of  my  own 
blighted  life,  my  fading  youth, 
and  disappointed  hopes,  and  felt 
my  beautiful  child  was  a  far  more 
appropriate  mate  for  him  than  I 
could  ever  have  been.  Jf  they 
only  loved  each  other  I 

That  was  the  grave  suspicion 
that  was  making  me  unhappy 
now.  The  rest  would  have  seemed 
easy  beside  it.  I  could  see  that 
May  was  proud  of  her  engage- 
ment and  her  lover,  and  that 
deeper  feelings  still  were  stirring 
in  Lord  Eustace's  breast  regarding 
her.  Yet  I  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing, my  anxiety  considerably  aug- 
menting my  fears,  if  they  cared 
for  each  other  as  Hugh  and  I  had 
cared,  for  instance,  or  as  Julia 
Bowers  cared  for  the  young  clerk 
of  whom  my  May  had  spoken  so 
contemptuously  that  morning :  or 
whether,  if  her  girlish  heart  had 
gone  out  to  her  admirer,  the  love 
which  he  had  so  quickly  trans- 
ferred from  one  woman  to  another 
could  be  worth  my  innocent  dar- 
ling's acceptance.  I  lay  down  on 
my  bed,  and  tried  to  rest,  but 
these  conflicting  questions  chased 
all  slumber  away  from  my  eyelids. 
Yet  there  I  remained  until  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  was 
determined,  whatever  it  cost  mo 
afterwards,  no  traces  of  weakness 
should  be  detected  in  me  on 
that  first  occasion  of  meeting  my 
proposed  son-in-law  in  the  family 
circle.    Not  the  slightest  doubt 
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was  nused,  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  and  terrible  eyening,  as 
to  the  oerittinty  of  my  child  mar- 
rying Lord  Eustace  Annerley. 

Far  from  waiting  to  see  if  I 
should  second  the  conditional  ac- 
ceptance May  had  giyen  to  his 
proposals,  I  found  that  Lady 
Power  had,  on  her  own  authority, 
installed  him  in  the  place  of 
honour  as  her  grandchild's  future 
husband,  and  the  whole  household, 
servants  included,  seemed  per- 
fectly cognisant  of  the  engage- 
ment. May  was  seated  next  Lord 
Eustace  at  dinner;  his  opinion 
was  referred  to  at  each  fresh  pro- 
posal that  was  made  concerning 
her,  and  their  future  mAictge,  plans, 
and  place  of  residence  discussed 
as  freely  as  it  was  possible. 

Meanwhile, no  one  referred  to  me! 

My  own  child  did  once  or  twice 
send  a  rapid  glance  in  my  direc- 
tion, as  much  as  to  say, '  What  do 
you  think,  mothie?'  but  my 
mother  and  sisters-in-law  seemed 
to  leave  me  out  of  their  calcula- 
tions altogether.  Now  that  the 
cares  of  the  nursery  and  school- 
room were  over,  that  the  drudging 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
result  of  my  trouble  completed,  I 
had  sunk  down  to  the  level  I  had 
always  maintained  in  that  house- 
hold— ^the  position  of  mother  to 
the  heiress!  I  sat  still,  seldom 
speaking,  but  listening  with  all 
my  ears  to  the  conversation  that 
was  going  on,  and  feeling  not  a 
little  heart-sick  and  sore.  Once 
Juliet  turned  to  me,  and  asked  if 
I  had  yet  arrived  at  the  important 
decision  of  what  I  was  to  wear 
upon  the  wedding-day. 

'  I  was  not  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  decision,'  I  answered 
gravely.  '  I  was  not  even  aware 
that  the  day  was  fixed.' 

'  What  I  not  for  the  thirtieth  of 
July?' 

'  Certainly  not !  May  has  said 
nothing  to  me  about  it,  and  I 


naturally    concluded    she  would 
have  told  her  mother  first !' 

'  But  I  didn't  know  it  myself, 
darling,'  called  out  May  from 
across  the  table,  laughing. 

'  Then,  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
be  fixed.  No  one  but  you  or  I 
has  the  right  to  settle  it.  May.' 

'  That  is  childish,'  said  my 
mother-in-law,  vigorously  fanning 
herself  to  cover  her  annoyance; 
'  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
raise  so  ridiculous  an  objection, 
Katharine.  It  cannot  make  any 
possible  difference  to  you  on  which 
day  the  marriage  is  celebrated; 
and  as  it  takes  place  from  this 
house,  it  is  to  be  surmised  that 
it  may  make  some  difference  to 
me.  However,  Frances  can  fix  her 
own  day,  if  i^e  likes  it  better, 
though  she  will  hardly  find  a 
more  suitable  one.' 

'  Dear  grandmamma,  the  thir- 
tieth will  do  excellently  well,' 
said  May;  'one  day  is  all  the 
same  to  me  as  another.' 

'So  I  should  have  imagined, 
my  love,  but  your  mamma  evi- 
dently is  not  of  the  same  opinion.' 

'  Oh  yes,  she  is.  You  den't 
mind,  do  you,  dear  mothie?  You 
were  only  surprised  because  you 
had  not  heard  the  date  before.' 

'I  was  only  surprised.  May, 
that  was  all.' 

'  And  for  my  own  part  I  don't 
care  if  it's  the  thirtieth  of  this 
month,  or  next  month,  or  next 
year.  No  more  does  Eustace. 
Do  you,  Eustace?*  turning  to 
him  with  one  of  her '  bright, 
bright  smiles. 

'  Excuse  me ;  I  care  very  much, 
indeed.  Next  year  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  me,'  he 
answered,  with  a  look  of  admira- 
tion. 

'  Ah !  I  dare  say.  Because  yon 
would  have  changed  your  mind  by 
that  time.  You  men  are  always 
chopping  and  changing.  I  wonder 
now  who  you  were  swearing  yon 
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cared    for  this  time   last    year; 
eh.?' 

Lady  Power  and  her  daughters 
seemed  to  think  this  an  excellent 
joke  on  the  part  of  May,  and  the 
child  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh 
which  sncceeded  it  I  conld  not 
laugh.  I  raised  my  eyes  furtiyely 
and  glanced  at  Lord  Eustace.  His 
were  bent  upon  his  dessert-plate, 
and  there  was  a  decided  access  of 
colour  to  his  cheek.  He  had  not 
entirely  forgotten,  then!  Some 
little  memory  of  the  past  had  still 
the  power  to  disturb  him. 

I  am  not  sure  if  at  the  moment 
I  felt  glad  or  sorry.  I  am  sure 
that  I  feel  yery  sorry  now. 

As  soon  as  I  had  escaped  from 
the  dining-room  I  went  to  bed. 
There  was  no  need  to  make  any 
excuses  for  doing  so,  for  Juliet 
considered  that  I  had  already  ex- 
erted myself  far  too  much  during 
the   day,  and  Lady  Power  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to 
get  rid  of  my  presence.    She  read 
my  dislike  to  May's  engagement 
and  the  idea  of  her  hasty  nuu^ 
riage,  and  considered,  doubtless, 
that  the  wooing  of  my  wild  bird 
would  go  on  fiftr  better  behind  my 
back  than  before  my  face.     My 
darling  wanted  to  sit  up  in  the 
bedroonf   with    me,    but    this  I 
would  not  allow.    If  she  were  to 
be  dissuaded  from  a  marriage  with 
Lord  Eustace  Annerley,  it  must  be 
done  by  opening  her  eyes  to  the 
state  of  her  own  heart,  not  by 
forcibly  detaching  her  from  the 
society  of  her  loTer.    And  I  dis- 
cerned, moreover  (though  this.'sus- 
picion  again   might  have  arisen 
from  my  jealousy  at    the    child 
taking  an  interest  in  any  creature 
but  myself),   that  although  she 
made  that  affectionate  offer,  she 
did  so  in  filial  tribute  to  my  weak- 
ness, rather  than  because  it  would 
have  giyen  her  the  greater  plea- 
sure.   So  I  dismissed  her  to  the 
drawing-room  again,  only  bidding 


her  not  forget  to  come  and  kiss 
me  before  she  went  to  her  own 
room. 


CHAPTEB  XXXn. 

THE   THIBTIETH  OF  JULY. 

Whbn  my  daughter  had  left  me 
alone,  I  took  myself  very  seyerely 
to  task  for  the  feelings  I  had  ex- 
perienced that  day.  I  tried  to  be- 
lieve I  was  before  my  father  con- 
fessor :  and  laying  my  bosom  bare 
of  its  most  sacred  thoughts,  picked 
to  pieces  and  analysed,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  each  motive  and  word 
and  action  for  which  I  had  made 
myself  responsible.  I  did  not 
come  out  of  that  close  examina- 
tion with  flying  colours.  I  tried 
to  be  faithful  to  myself,  for  I  felt 
the  importance  of  the  cause  I  was 
trying,  and  the  result  was  to  leave 
my  behaviour  in  a  very  pitiable  and 
sorry  light.  The  form  in  which  I 
catechised  myself  was  somewhat 
after  this  searching  fashion. 

Question.  Why  do  I  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  Lord  Eustace  becom- 
ing my  son-in-law  ? 

Antufer,  I  don't  know. 

But  here  my  director,  in  the 
shape  of  my  conscience,  stepped  in 
and  said  sternly : 

'  That  is  untrue.  Tou  do  know  1*^ 
and  my  spirit  corrected  itself  in  a 
hesitating  voice,  '  Because  I  love 
him  stm,* 

Q.  Did  he  not  urge  you  to  be** 
come  his  wife  yourself? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  reftise  him  of 
your  own  free  will  ? 

A,  Tea. 

Q,  Did  you  not  assure  him  again 
and  again  that  nothing  would 
make  you  alter  your  decision  ? 

A.  Test 

Q.  Whose  &ult  is  it  then  that 
he  turned  his  attention  to  your 
daughter? 

A.  Mine. 
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Q.  Did  yon  not  oonsider  that 
Lord  Eustace  posseesed  eyery 
qualification  to  make  a  good  hus- 
band for  yonzself  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  reason  to 
change  yonr  opinion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  then,  should  he  not 
make  a  good  husband  to  May  ? 

A,  I  don't  know. 

Q,  What  feeling  makes  you 
shrink  from  seeing  his  admiration 
of  her? 

A.  Jealousy. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  re- 
fuse him? 

A.  For  May's  sake. 

Q.  For  what  reason  cannot  you 
accept  him  for  May  ? 

A.  For  my  own. 

'  Your  supposed  maternal  anxiety 
then/  said  my  conscience  rudely, 
'  is  composed  of  jealousy  of  your 
child's  superior  attractions,  and 
pique  that  the  man  whom  you 
deliberately  rejected  should  find 
his  consolation  in  her  afiection. 
You  would  wish  to  conyince  May 
that  Lord  Eustace  doesn't  love 
her,  because  he  has  ceased  to  care 
for  yourself!  You  would  grudge 
her  entering  upon  a  state  of  life 
which  once  appeared  to  you  so 
desirable.  You  would  like  to  per- 
suade your  heart  that  he  is  marry- 
ing your  child  for  money,  or  other 
mercenary  motives,  so  that  you 
may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
your  soul  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten you. 

'  In  fine,  you  are  labouring 
under  the  possession  of  the  lowest 
and  most  ignoble  feelings,  and  se- 
cretly calling  them  by  the  names 
of  the  highest  yirtues.  You  ofifered 
up  your  love  for  that  man  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  your  con- 
jugal and  maternal  fidelity;  and 
now  that  Heaven,  having  greater 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  your  solemn 
vow  than  it  deserves,  calls  on  you 
to  prove  the  truth  of  your  pro- 


testations by  acting  as  a  noble 
Christian  woman  and  mother 
should  act,  you  shrink  backwards 
and  behave  in  a  manner  which 
would  disgrace  the  we»h.e6t,  most 
selfish,  ungenerous  girl  in  creation. 
I  am  ashamed — I  blush  for  you !' 

I  was  ashamed  for  myself.  I 
hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and 
cried.  This  searching  catechism 
had  cleared  the  cobwebs  off  my 
brain.  I  saw  my  conduct  in  its 
true  light,  and  felt  once  more  that 
I  had  need  of  Hugh's  forgiveness 
for  my  unfaithful  thoughts  of  him. 

I  had  deliberately  and  with 
wide-opened  eyes  thrust  from  me 
a  certain  good  thing  which  Provi- 
dence placed  in  my  hand!  What 
mattered  it  then  to  me  who  bene- 
fited by  my  loss?  Or,  rather, 
ought  it  not  to  matter  very  much 
to  me,  and  because  of  thankfulness 
that  the  creature  I  loved  best  on 
earth  should  become  the  possessor 
of  that  which  should  have  made 
me  so  happy  to  retain? 

Might  not  Lord  Eustace  love 
my  May  the  better  because  he  had 
loved  me  first?  Might  he  not 
become  all  the  tenderer  husband 
and  father  because  he  had  been  so 
nearly  missing  the  possession  of 
what  mtut  eventually  prove  far 
dearer  to  him  than  I  could  ever 
have  proved  ? 

The  soreness  of  heart  remained. 
A  sense  of  the  unnaturalness  of 
the  situation  remained  (I  will  not 
write  down  a  lie,  even  on  so  delin- 
eate a  matter),  but  I  brought  all 
these  arguments  and  many  more 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and 
against  myself,  until  I  thought  I 
was  persuaded  that  all  was  for  the 
best,  and  knew  I  was  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it  all. 

For,  indeed,  through  all  my 
folly  and  lack  of  strength,  and 
selfish  desire  for  my  own  good, 
my  child's  welfare  and  happiness 
have  ever  been  my  first  thought 
and  consideration. 
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My  May — my  lovely  stumy- 
hearted  May! — I  can  thank  God 
thiongh  my  tears  that  you  never 
qnite  belQiige|d  to  anybody  aa  yon 
belonged  tfiir  me — ^my  own,  ovm 
child! 

When  she  came  on  tiptoe  to  my 
shaded  bed  that  evening  to  bid 
me,  sleeping  or  waking,  a  last 
good-night,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  putting  my  resolutions  into 
force  for  the  first  time. 

'  I  am  wide  awake,  darling,'  I 
said,  as  her  sweet  lips  touched  my 
own.  'I  have  been  resting  here 
and  thinking.' 

'  Thinking  of  pleasant  things,  I 
hope,  dear  mothie.' 

'Very  pleasant,  my  precious 
child.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
how  much  Lord  Eustace  loves 
you.  No  one  can  mistake  the  look 
in  his  eyes  as  they  rest  upon 
you.* 

'  Do  you  think  so,  dear  ?  EedUyf 

The  interest  in  her  tone  was 
evident. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  May.  And  if 
I  thought  you  loved  him  as  much 
in  return,  I  should  be  quite 
happy.' 

*  Then  be  quite  happy,  darling ; 
I  do  love  him,  only  Tm  not  good 
at  showing  it.  He  followed  me 
just  now  into  the  hall,  and  kissed 
me,  and — and ' 

'  And  what,  my  child  ?' 

'  I — ^I— didn't  mind  it,  really  I 
didn't    (I'm  not  joking,  mothie.') 

'  I  hope  you  are  not,  my  dear  I 
And  there  is  no  reason  you  should. 
It  would  be  a  very  sad  prospect 
for  your  married  life  if  you  ob- 
jected to  kissing  your  future  hus- 
band now.' 

'It's  a  great  bore,  marrying,' 
said  May,  looking  down  with  a 
sigh.  '  Why  can't  we  all  be  happy 
and  pleasant  without  it  ?  I  don't 
want  to  marry,  mothie ;  I  would 
much  rather  stay  all  my  life  with 
you.' 

'It  would  be  impossible,  my 
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darling.  I  used  to  tell  you  so 
years  ago.  It  is  no  use  fretting 
about  it.' 

'  But  I  wanted  to  live  with  you, 
mothie,  any  way,  and  grand- 
mamma says  I  can't' 

'What  business  is  it  of  hers?'  I 
inquired  quickly. 

'Oh!  none,  of  course;  only, 
when  I  speak  of  your  coming  to 
live  with  Eustace  and  me  at  Castle 
Eivers,  she  always  says  it  won't 
do,  and  a!  that  sort  of  thing. 
Why  shouldn't  it  do,  mothie? 
You  wiU  live  with  me,  won't  you  ? 
How  shall  I  get  on  without  you  ? 
Ebw  wUl  you  get  on  without  me  f 

Her  guessing  questions  almost 
choked  me,  but  I  constrained  my- 
self to  answer  them  cheerfolly. 

'  Why,  you  great  baby !  Do  you 
really  expect  your  mother  to  run 
after  you  all  your  life,  picking  up 
everything  you  drop,  and  ready  to 
be  appealed  to  on  the  smallest 
occasion?  Husbands  don't  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  my  May.  They 
marry  their  wives  for  themselves. 
I  shall  see  you  very,  very  often,  I 
hope,  and  I  shall  go  and  visit  you 
sometimes,  and  stay  as  long  as 
ever  you  will  let  me.' 

'  And  that  will  be  for  ever/  in- 
terrupted May. 

'But  the  plan  of  two  families 
living  together  has  often  been 
tried,  and  seldom  been  found  to 
succeed.  Sooner  or  later  it  inva- 
riably leads  to  disagreeables.' 

'How  could  there  be  dis- 
agreeables between  you  and  me, 
mothie  T  she  interrupted  again. 

'There  will  be  your  husband 
to  consult,  my  darling,  remember 
that!' 

'  Oh  I  I  foon't  be  married  if  it's 
to  lead  to  all  this  bother !'  cried 
the  impetuous  girl,  as  she  jumped 
off  the  bed.  '  I  love  you  heet  of  M 
the  world,  mothie,  and  I  won't  be 
separated  from  you  against  my 
will — not  for  a  single  day — so 
there !' 
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Her  tenderness  brought  the 
tears  into  my  foolish  eyes  again. 
It  was  so  delicious  to  hear  her 
talk  in  that  sweet,  loving  strain. 

'  My  darling/  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
held  her  in  my  arms, '  say  those 
words  again — only  say  you  love 
me  best  of  all  the  world — and  that 
you  will  always  love  me  so,  and  I 
am  content — more  than  content !' 

*  Of  course  I  do,'  she  cried,  as 
she  warmly  returned  my  embrace ; 
'  a  thousand  times  moife  than  any- 
body I  have  ever  seen,  or  ever 
shall  see.  I  would  rather  die  in 
your  arms,  my  mothie,  than  live 
in  those  of  anybody  else  1' 

I  took  her  words  as  the  expres- 
sion only  of  her  warm  loving 
heart,  and  blessed  her  again  and 
again  for  the  comfort  they  offered 
me. 

Ah,  my  Gk>d !  I  little  dreamed 

how  soon  they  would  be  realised. 

«        «        «        •        « 

From  that  day  I  tried  very 
hard,  and  I  think  I  may  say  I 
succeeded  pretty  weU,  in  treating 
Lord  Eustace  Annerley  as  I  should 
have  done  any  other  gentleman 
who  had  been  approved  of  by 
the  family  as  the  suitor  of  my 
daughter.  I  kept  a  strict  guard 
over  my  own  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  and  each  night  before  I 
went  to  bed,  I  made  a  self-exami- 
nation of  the  past  day,  and  laid  a 
flower  for  each  act  of  self-denial  I 
could  with  sincerity  place  to  my 
account  on  the  shrine  I  had 
erected  to  my  Guardian  Angel. 
Thus  I  kept  a  calendar,  as  it  were, 
of  my  intentions  and  their  ful- 
filment, and  though  my  shrine  at 
times  looked  very  bare,  I  suffered 
the  humiliating  sign  ^  to  remain 
there,  rather  than  place  one 
blossom  to  my  beloved  one's 
memory  that  I  had  not  earned  for 
him  through  my  tears. 

I  had  every  intention  to  be  faith- 
ful to  my  trust.  Providence,  in 
its  watchful  goodness,  did  not  de- 


sign I  should  be  too  hardly  tried ; 
for  Lord  Eustace  never  reverted 
before  me  by  so  much  as  a  look  to 
the  buried  past.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  so  completely  master  of 
himself,  so  quietly  courteous  when 
addressing  me,  so  cheerfiil,amiable, 
and  apparently  oblivious  that  ha 
had  ever  regarded  me  except  as  a 
probable  mother-in-law,  that  it 
rendered  my  task,  comparatively 
speaking,  easy.  And,  added  to 
this,  he  was  so  devoted  to  May,  so 
ardent  in  his  expressions  of  ad- 
miration, so  lavish  in  his  generous 
attentions ;  he  seemed  to  grow  so 
young  and  buoyant  under  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  coming  hanours ; 
and  my  child  appeared  so  much  to 
expand  in  womanliness  and  warmth 
of  feeling  under  his  courtship,  that 
I  should  have  been  a  worse  woman 
than  I  am,  had  I  not  learned  to 
rejoice  with  her  and  with  him. 

From  that  date  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding  went  on  rapidly. 
Of  course  I  was  consulted  with 
regard  to  every  detail  of  the  trous- 
seau, the  ceremony,  and  the  break- 
fast to  be  given  on  the  occasion ; 
and  I  tried  to  take  an  interest  in 
it  all  for  my  May's  sake.  But  my 
heart  lay  above  such  trifles,  and 
beat  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
fatal  day  which  was  doomed  to 
separate  her  from  me  drew  near. 
I  would  not — I  dared  not — look 
beyond  that  day. 

Still  my  anxiety  was  that  my 
artificial  strength  should  not  £ail 
he/ore  it  arrived. 

What  might  happen  afterwards 
was  of  little  moment  by  compari- 
son. 

My  child  was  naturally  interested 
in  the  various  articles  of  her  trous- 
seau. A  new  wardrobe  is  always 
a  cause  of  excitement  to  the  young, 
who  have  not  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience that  happiness  lies  beyond 
such  abject  puerilities.  For  a  few 
weeks  my  darling  was  very  eager 
and  pleased  with  rushing  about 
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and  ordering  her  new  dresses  and 
bonnets,  which,  in  compliment  to 
her  own  and  Lord  Eustace's 
eonntry,  were  all  to  come  from 
Dublin. 

But  as  the  thirtieth  drew  nearer, 
I  watched  her  spirits  flag.  She 
seemed  to  weary  of^the  eternal 
discussions  abont  colours  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  become  rather  im- 
patient of  the  demands  made  upon 
her  time  and  her  opinion. 

She  took  to  following  me  about 
the  house,  and  leaving  Lord  Eus- 
tace and  her  grandmother  and 
aunts  for  long  hours  together, 
while  she  sat  by  my  chair  or  sofa 
holding  my  hand  in  hers,  and 
kissing  it  silently.  Once  I  felt 
that  she  had  wetted  it  with  her 
tears. 

'  May,  my  darling,'  I  exclaimed 
intuitively,  'our parting  will  not 
be  for  long.  Lord  Eustace  has 
promised  not  to  keep  you  abroad 
for  more  than  a  month — ^we  shall 
soon  be  together  again.' 

'  I  know  it,'  she  answered  brok- 
enly. 

'  And  whatever  happens,  my 
beloved  child,'  I  went  on  in  a 
strong,  cheerful  voice  (for  I  could 
be  brave  for  her  sake), '  remember 
that  nothing — not  even  death — 
can  separate  you  and  me  I ' 

'  I  know  it,mothie,'  she  repeated. 

*  And  that  this  little  trouble — 
which  should  really  be  a  joy  rather 
than  a  trouble  to  us— (we  are 
wicked  even  to  think  of  it  as  a 
trouble,  dear  May),'  I  added  wist- 
fully. 

'  Very  wicked,  mothie  I ' 

'  That  this  little  parting  is  sent 
us  for  our  good — to  show  us  how 
necessary  we  are  to  one  another's 
happiness — how  poorly  we  have 
thanked  the  Giver  for  His  gift — 
how  much  better  off  we  have  been 
than  others — is  it  not  so,  my 
sweetest?' 

'  Oh,  mothie,  mothie  ! '  cried 
Hay  in  answer,  as  she  feU  upon 


my  neck,  *  I  wish  that  I  were 
dead!' 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
then  but  to  soothe  my  own  child 
with  many  endearments  and 
caresses — to  assure  her  that  her 
low  spirits  were  due  to  over-ex- 
citement and  fatigue — and  to 
bring  the  smiles  I  loved  so  much 
to  see  back  to  her  dear  face  as 
soon  as  possible.  Tet  the  words 
she  had  used  were  branded  on  my 
heart,  and  not  to  be  erased,  even 

by  her  smiles. 

*        •        «        *        * 

The  thirtieth  of  July  dawned 
the  very  picture  of  a  summer's 
day.  Every  arrangement  that  had 
been  made  to  confer  honour  on  an 
occasion  fraught  with  so  much 
interest  to  two  important  families, 
as  my  child's  wedding,  was  carried 
out  without  jar  or  fulure. 

All  seemed  to  go  like  clock- 
work. Not  one  expected  guest 
failed  us.  Not  a  cloud  obscured 
the  face  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  Not 
an  incident  occurred  to  cast  a 
damp  on  the  proceedings. 

The  day,  the  company,  the  at- 
tendant festivities,  all  seemed  to 
have  been  made  expressly  to  cele- 
brate so  auspicious  an  event.  The 
Biversdale  and  Power  faoiilies 
mustered  in  great  force,  and  the 
most  magnificent  of  costumes ;  the 
Claretowns  were  present  to  see 
their  godchild  happily  disposed 
of,  and  the  rest  of  the  magic 
circle  was  composed  of  satellites 
not  unworthy  to  revolve  in  so 
grand  an  orbit. 

The  bride  looked  beautiful,  so 
everybody  declared;  and  every- 
body had  a  better  opportunity  of 
judging  than  myself,  who  felt  my 
only  chance  of  keeping  up  during 
the  ceremony  was  not  to  look  at 
her  at  all. 

The  marriage  (as  my  own  had 
been)  was  obliged  to  be  celebrated 
twice,  first  in  the  Protestant  and 
then  in  the  Catholic  church.    It 
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was  a  long  and  trying  ordeal,  but 
my  child  went  through  it  bravely, 
holding  my  hand  tightly  all  the 
time.  Then  we  returned  to  Gen- 
tian's Cross  to  breakfast,  which 
brought  palpably  to  my  mind  the 
breakfast  that  had  been  given 
there  on  the  occasion  of  her 
christening,  and  at  which  the 
same  long  twaddling  speeches 
were  made,  that  caused  me  to  feel 
that  the  only  way  to  sit  through 
them  was  to  fix  my  thoughts  on 
something  else,  and  not  to  listen 
to  a  word  that  was  being  said. 
But  even  that  spun-out,  magnifi- 
cent, miserable  wedding-breakfast 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  then, 
for  me,  the  most  trying  time  of 
the  day  arrived.  It  had  been 
easy  to  keep  up  before  all  those 
people,  when  to  break  down  would 
have  been  to  encounter  sneers 
from  my  sisters-in-law ;  a  remark 
from  Lady  Power  that '  Katharine 
tocLS  always  childish/  or  petting 
from  Juliet,  which  would  have 
turned  my  tears  into  hysterics. 

But  when  I  had  accompanied 
May  to  her  room,  and  seen  her  ar- 
rayed in  her  travelling  suit,  and 
everything  was  finished,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  wait  for 

Then  as  my  own  child  turned 
at  the  door  to  kiss  me  once  more, 
and  entreat  me  not  to  follow  her 
downstairs  for  both  our  sakes,  and 
I  strained  my  eyes  to  look  at  her 
sweet  pathetic  face  wet  with  tears, 
and  knew,  that  to  see  her  thus,  it 
Yr2Afor  the  last  time 

Then,  a  sudden  retrospective 
vision  rushed  at  me;  and  I  saw 
her  in  her  helpless  infancy,  her 
chubby  childhood,  her  budding 
youth,  her  early  womanhood ;  all 
at  once  I  saw,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  reveals  Heaven  for 
a  moment,  only  to  make  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  blacker  as  it 
disappears,  what  my  own  child 
had  been  to  me  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  existence,  and  I 


could  have  torn  her  from  her  bus- 
band's  arms  as  a  tigress  tears  its 
cub  from  the  hand  of  the  slayerf 
The  awful  tragedy  in  which  I 
was  taking  part  froze  my  blood. 
The  tears  that  had  been  ready  to 
respond  to  hers  rolled  back  upon 
my  heart.  I  stood  before  her  in 
dumb,  speechless  agony.  She  em- 
braced me  again  and  again,  my 
peerless  May,  crying  over  me  as  I 
had  never  seen  her  ciy  before! 
And  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  with 
a  strong  nervous  grasp,  bom  of 
despair,  and  could  not  even  utter 
the  words  of  farewelL  My  tongue 
and  my  senses  were  paralysed. 

I  know  that  she  kissed  me  until 
she  had  been  summoned  more 
than  once  to  go  below.  I  know 
that  to  the  last  moment  she  tried 
to  raise  my  spirits  by  repeated 
promises  of  a  speedy  return.  I 
know  that  she  came  back  several 
times  to  give  me  a  last  embrace. 
But  that  is  all  I  know ! 

I  stood  where  my  own  child 
left  me  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
motionless  as  if  I  had  been, 
turned  to  stone.  I  heard  the 
confusion  of  laughter  and  talking 
in  the  hall  below.  I  heard  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  which  was  to 
convey  her  husband  and  herself  to 
Dublin,  slam.  I  heard  the  con- 
gratulations that  followed  them 
to  the  carriage  windows,  the  last 
words  and  directions  exchanged 
in  the  Gpea  air. 

And  then  I  heard  the  carriage 
drive  away,  and  the  sound  of  its 
wheels  grow  fainter  and  more 
faint,  as  they  rolled  down  the 
avenue  and  through  the  park  gates. 

Then — I  could  hear  them  na 
longer  I 

I  put  my  hands  to  my  head  and 
staggered  to  a  seat.  I  felt  my  eyes, 
they  were  quite  dry  and  hard.  I 
looked  curiously  at  my  new  attire, 
examined  the  ornaments  I  wore,, 
the  room  in  which  I  sat,  the  litter 
which  May  had  left  behind  her; 
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and  tried  hard  to  realise  that  my 
own  child  was  my  own  child  no 
longer ! 

Bnt  there  was  one  fact  which  I 
knew  if  I  conld  not  realise,  that 
>life,  as  £Eur  as  this  world  was  con- 
•cemed,  was  over  for  me ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A   Tin  OF   WAITING. 

Two  days  after  the  wedding  Joliet 
took  me  back  to  London  with  her. 
It  was  the  best  change  that  could 
have  been  devised  for  me.  Amongst 
her  circle  of  acquaintance — in  the 
midst  of  her  merry  groap  of  young 
people,  I  had  not  the  leisure  to 
bemoan  the  loss  of  May  that  I 
should  have  had  at  Gentian's  Cross, 
where  every  surrounding  spoke  to 
me  of  her.  I  was  very  unhappy, 
naturally,  for  many  weeks  after- 
wards, but  gradually  I  began  to 
feel  hopeful  again,  and  to  look  for- 
ward with  interest  to  my  dear 
child's  letters  and  the  prospect 
they  held  out  of  a  reunion.  Lord 
£ustaoe  took  her  first  to  Italy,  for 
which  country  she  had  always 
evinced  a  great  affection,  and  to 
which  she  ardently  desired  to  re- 
turn. From  Florence  and  Home 
4Uid  Genoa,  her  letters  teemed  with 
descriptions  of  the  churches  she 
had  visited,  the  art  galleries  and 
museums  she  had  explored,  the 
lovely  country  by  which  she  was 
-Burrounded,  the  sketches  she  had 
made  for  me  of  landscapes  and 
figures.  But  after  awhile  I  began 
ito  think  she  was  very  reticent  re- 
Tgarding  her  husband,  and  I  told 
Juliet  so.  'You  know  I  could 
hardly  write  when  I  was  married,' 
I  remarked,  '  but  had  I  had  the 
'Opportunity  for  it,  I  believe  my 
letters  would  have  been  composed 
but  of  one  name  from  begiiming 
to  end.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  they  would,' 
replied  my  sister-in-law,  '  but  you 


mustn't  expect  every  bride  to  be 
such  a  romantic  little  fool  as  you 
were,  Eatie.  These  children  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  much 
cleverer  and  more  practical  than 
their  mothers.  Fancy  my  Mar- 
garet refusing  to  marry  a  man  with 
two  thousand  a  year  on  the  plea 
that  she  was  not  fitted  to  sustain 
"  Love  in  a  cottage." ' 

'  She  could  not  have  loved  him  I ' 
I  replied. 

'Of  course  she  did  not!  The 
question  is,  who  does  love,  or  what 
the  girls  of  the  present  day  imagine 
love  to  be.  If  it  comes  to  them 
accompanied  by  beauty,  youth  and 
money  combined,  so  much  the 
better,  but  they  will  make  no  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  the  two  first  quali- 
fications without  the  latter.  To 
hear  the  rising  female  generation 
discuss  ways  and  means  is  sicken- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  nine-tenths 
of  our  daughters  have  the  least 
comprehension  what  the  four  let- 
ters that  build  up  that  little  but 
powerful  word  Love,  mean.' 

'If  they  only  knew  what  they 
lose,'  I  replied. 

'  My  dear,  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  know  it 
when  it  is  too  late !  I  suppose 
there  never  was  a  period  when 
money  was  held  at  greater  value 
than  it  is  now,  and  I  suppose 
there  never  was  a  greater  number 
of  faithless  wives  than  England 
holds  at  present  Tou  have  only 
to  put  the  two  facts  together  to 
draw  the  deduction  our  girls  are 
reared  to  believe,  that  they  cannot 
marry  on  a  less  income  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy ;  so 
the  needy  suitor  is  dismissed  in 
favour  of  the  man  who  can  supply 
them  with  the  dresses,  horses,  and 
jewelry  that  are  necessary  to 
their  existence.  And  then  when 
they  are  married,  the  poor  suitor 
(who  is  never  too  poor  to  be  a 
lover)  reappears  on  the  topts,  and. 
the  usual  result  follows.    My  dear 
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Katie,  it  is  the  end  of  half  the 
married  women.' 

*  But  they  must  be  found  ont/  I 
said  in  amazement. 

*  Nonsense,  my  dear!  they  are 
very  seldom  found  out ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  world  sees  it  plainly 
enough,  but  the  husbands  are 
blind,  or  wink  at  it. 

'I  suppose  there  can  be  yery 
few  men  really  such  fools  as  not 
to  see  it,  but  they  must  be  fools 
or  worse.  There's  no  alternative. 
I  could  point  out  a  dozen  married 
women  to  you  at  the  present 
moment  if  I  chose,  Katie,  to  be 
ungenerous,  who  not  only  permit 
their  liaisons  to  be  patent  to  the 
world,  but  speak  openly  of  them 
amongst  their  intimate  women 
friends.  Talk  of  Paris !  Paris  can 
neyer  have  been  worse  than  Lon- 
don is  at  the  present  moment  1 ' 

*  Oh,  Juliet,  you  frighten  me.' 

'  Tou  dear  innocent  Katie !  Haye 
you  neyer  heard  it  before  ?  That 
comes  of  not  liying  in  town.  My 
dear,  in  making  a  new  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city,  you  haye  to  walk 
as  though  you  were  treading  upon 
eggs.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
women  who  leaye  their  husbands 
for  some  other  man,  no  one  can 
defend  them — ^no  one  wishes  to  do 
so,  but,  at  all  eyents,  they  are 
open  in  the  wrong  they  do  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  renegades 
from  the  army  of  respectability. 
They  say  without  disguise,  "We 
don't  care  for  your  social  laws; 
we  don't  want  your  acquaintance- 
ship ;  this  is  the  only  road  which 
will  make  us  happy,  and  we  prefer 
to  walk  in  it  Take  us,  or  leaye 
us,  as  you  choose." 

'  Such  women  are  cut,  and  yery 
justly  so,  by  all  people  who  desire  to 
keep  up  a  character  for  propriety, 
but  they  do  their  best  to  preyent 
the  contamination  spreading. 

'  They  chalk  the  sign  of  the 
plague  upon  the  lintels  of  their 
door-posts,  and  if  you  run  in  the 


way  of  infection  it  is  of  your  own* 
free  wilL 

'  But  the  women  who  excite  my 
indignation  are  those  who,  pro- 
fessing to  lead  a  life  of  yirtuous 
respectability,  under  the  yery  eyes 
of  their  husbands,  gratify  their 
sordid  desires  of  lust,  or  gain,  or 
yanity  (what  purer  motiye  can 
they  haye  ?),  and  become  a  mass 
of  deceit,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
What  right  haye  such  creatures 
to  receiye  young  girls  into  their 
houses  and  to  yisit  at  those  of 
honest  women,  to  seduce,  per- 
haps, their  husbands,  brothers, 
or  loyers,  away  from  their  allegi- 
ance? Katie!  when  I  see  such 
things,  I  think  Tennyson  neyer 
wrote  truer  lines  than  these  : 

''She,  like  a  new  disease   unknown  to 

men. 
Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among  the 

crowd, 
Hakes  wicked  lightning  of  her  eyes,  and 

saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends." 

'  Oht'  went  on  Juliet  enthusi- 
astically, Mf  a  woman  loyes  but 
one  man  and  sticks  to  him,  she 
may  be  careless,  xmthinking,  and 
disreputable^  but  whilst  she  is 
fiuthfnl  she  must  haye  some  good 
thing  left  in  her;  but  for  thesa 
new  diseases  that  are  turning 
London  into  a  pesthouse,  I  should 
like  to  see  them  killed ;  I  should 
indeed.' 

I  had  neyer  seen  my  sister-in- 
law  so  indignant  Her  energy 
quite  frightened  me. 

'  Juliet,'  I  said,  in  a  smothered 
yoice,  *  you  don't  think,  do  you, 
that  my — ^my  child  could  eyer 
come  to  be  like  one  of  those 
women  ?' 

My  earnestness  made  her  laugh. 

'  My  dear,  dear  Katie,  I  must 
haye  startled  you  to  proyoke  such 
a  question.  How  could  you 
imagine  such  a  thing,  eyen  for  a 
moment  ?  May,  to  forget  all  the 
good  principles  in  which  she  has- 
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been  reared — ^to  fovget  her  hius- 
band  and  her  duty — ^to  break  all 
OTir  hearts  by  such  a  course  of 
conduct ;  my  dear  sister,  yon  are 
raying  T 

'  Bat  if  she  were  nnhappy  ?'  I 
nrged. 

'How  shonid  she  be  unhappy 
with  such  a  brilliant  career  before 
her?  I  consider  May  to  be  the 
most  fortunate  girl  I  know.  By- 
the-way,  did  I  tell  you  that  Mrs. 
Nolan's  sister  met  the  Annerleys 
in  Florence? 

'  Oh,  no !  How  did  my  darling 
look?' 

'LoTelyl  (so  Mrs.  Nolan  says) 
and  yery  gay.  I  think  her  sister 
met  May  at  some  party  or  other. 
She  said  she  wore  pink,  so  it 
must  haye  been  at  night.' 

'  And  Lord  Eustace  was  with 
her,  of  course?* 

'  I  conclude  so,  but  they  didn't 
mention  him.  I  suppose  he  is 
too  insignificant  beside  his  bride. 
When  did  you  hear  from  them 
last,  Katie  ?' 

'  Yesterday ;  but  May  doesn't 
say  anything  about  coming  home, 
though  the  month  is  nearly  out' 

'  Tou'd  better  take  my  adyice, 
dear,  and  come  with  me  and  the 
children  to  Scarborough.  They 
will  not  hurry  back  this  weather, 
jou  may  depend  on  it.  And  if 
Lord  Eustace  carries  out  his  in- 
tention of  standing  for  the  county, 
it  may  be  some  time  before  he  is 
able  to  giye  his  wife  such  another 
holiday  1' 

'  I  suppose  I  Qhall  haye  to  go,' 
I  said  wi^  a  sigh. 

'  What  a  complimentary  sound! 
Yes,  you  silly,  anxious  old  mother, 
you  had  much  better  leaye  your 
children  to  enjoy  themselyes,  and 
think  a  little  more  of  your  own 
health.  You  are  not  half  reco- 
yered  yet,  Katie.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  glad  you  haye  the 
prospect  of  a  few  weeks'  peace  and 
quiet  before  you  begin  running 


about  all  oyer  the  house  after  that 
big,  tiresome  child  of  yours  again. 
I  know,  before  another  year  is  out, 
you  will  be  established  as  chief 
housekeeper,  lady's  maid,  and 
nurse  in  one,  at  Castle  Eiyers. 
And  you  are  not  strong  enough 
for  the  situation,  Eatie;  really 
you  are  not !' 

'  If  you  only  knew  the  pleasure 
it  giyes  me  to  wait  upon  her,'  I 
answered,  with  a  happy  smile  at 
the  picture  she  had  conjured  up. 

'Oh!  yes;  that's  all  yery  well 
when  it  entails  no  suffering  on 
yourself;  but  just  now  you  are 
much  better  left  to  my  tender 
mercies.  And  so  you  will  go  to 
Brighton  with  us  like  a  good  girl, 
and  I  promise  to  release  you  di- 
rectly that  piece  of  immaculate 
perfection  of  yours  returns  to 
Wicklow.  It  is  a  bargain — ^isn't 
it?* 

I  had  no  altematiye,  and  so  I 
went  with  her.  I  knew  also  that 
it  was  for  my  good,  and  I  tried  to 

be  grateful ;  I  did  indeed. 

*        «        «        «        • 

But  as  I  had  been  doomed  to 
disappointment  respecting  my 
child's  return  to  me  on  another 
occasion,  so  was  I  doomed  now. 
The  month  at  the  seaside  passed 
drearily  enough,  as  I  counted  each 
hour  to  the  time  of  my  reunion 
with  May;  but  the  close  of  it 
found  that  reunion  apparently  no 
nearer  than  before. 

My  darling  seemed  as  yezed  as 
myself  at  the  delay,  still  she  was 
amongst  new  scenes  and  new 
people,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  feel  it  so  much  as  I  did. 

She  wrote  to  me  from  Naples 
that  she  was  surprised  to  find  her 
husband  had  made  arrangements 
to  go  on  to  Sicily — a  country  he 
had  neyer  yisited.  Whilst  in 
Sicily  she  fell  ill.  It  was  only  a 
slight  attack  of  feyer,  but  I  heard 
nothing  of  it  till  it  was  oyer,  and 
I  worried  myself  lest  a  worse  thing 
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might  befall  my  treasnie,  and  Lord 
Enstaoe  not  consider  it  worth  his 
while  to  inform  ma 

'  He  ought  to  have  telegraphed 
at  onoe,'  I  said  tearfully  to  Juliet. 
'  Fancy  May  being  sick  without 
me ' 

'  My  dear  child,  it  was  nothing, 
or  depend  upon  it  the  man  would 
have  written.  You  see  what  May 
says!  She  was  not  in  bed  half 
the  time,  and  Lord  Eustace 
thought  it  much  better  not  to 
alarm  you.' 

'  But  he  shouldn't  hare  thought/ 
I  replied,  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot. 
'  It  was  his  duty  to  tell  me  of  it' 

'Well,  she's  all  right  again 
now,'  said  Juliet  consolingly.  '  So 
I  wouldn't  excite  myself  about  it' 

Tet  the  incident  annoyed  me 
more  than  I  can  express,  and  I 
detected  myself  looking  out  for  the 
foreign  post  with  feyerish  dread, 
lest  I  should  hear  of  some  fresh 
disaster  beftilling  my  May. 

From  Sicily,  she  informed  me 
that  Paris  was  to  be  their  final 
destination. 

'  I  wanted  to  go  straight  home,' 
wrote  my  sweet  girl  complainingly. 
'  I  am  so  tired  of  sightnaeeing,  and 
I  do  so  long  to  meet  you  again, 
dear  mothie;  but  Eustace  has 
some  great  friends  in  Paris  who 
have  persuaded  him  to  pay  them 
a  yisit  This  has  been  an  awful 
disappointment  to  me.  I  have 
not  felt  very  strong  since  that 
attack  of  fever,  and  the  travelling 
and  dragging  about  does  weary 
me  so.  Besides  I  want  to  feel  at 
home  in  Castle  Bivers  before 
Christmas  comes,  and  above  all 
things  I  want  to  see  my  own  dear 
mammy  again.  Oh !  darling,  your 
girl  is  so  mothernuck,  I  think 
sometimes  that  I  shall  never, 
never,  never  be  able  to  part  with 
you  again.' 

These  letters  of  May's  made 
me  very  happy  aud  very  miserable. 


I,  too,  was  disappointed  and  chafing 
at  the  delay  in  our  meeting — 
chafing  still  more  perhaps  at  the 
knowledge  that  if  Lord  Eustace 
had  had  any  consideration  for  the 
tender  attachment  that  existed  be- 
tween my  child  and  myself,  he 
would  have  yielded  to  her  evident 
desire  to  rejoin  me  and  brought 
her  home  before.' 

Three —  four  —  five  months 
dragged  their  miserable  course 
one  after  the  other,  and  all  that 
time  May  and  I  had  nothing  but 
the  few  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween us  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  our  natural  affection.  At  last 
December  broke  upon  us,  and  my 
darling  sent  me  a  joyful  scrawl 
from  Paris,  to  say  that  they  were 
about  to  start  for  Ireland  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  hoped  to 
find  us  at  Castle  Bivers  to  receive 
thenL 

How  I  made  Parker  scramble 
all  my  things  into  my  boxes,  that 
I  might  start  by  the  same  evening's 
mail,  and  reach  Wicklow  before 
my  treasure.  How  excited — ^how 
joyful — how  mad  1  was  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  her  again ! 

'  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  said 
dear  Juliet,  almost  as  pleased  as 
myself  to  witness  my  pleasura 
'You  will  soon  forget  all  about 
these  tedious  months  of  waiting, 
now,  Katie !' 

'  Oh !  Juliet,  I  am  so  excited,' 
I  replied; '  I  feel  as  if  I  must  die 
before  I  reach  Castle  Bivers.' 

Even  as  I  spoke  the  words,  a 
letter  from  my  angel  was  put  into 
my  hand. 

It  contained  almost  the  same 
expression  I  had  used. 

'Oh!  mother,  darling!'  she 
wrote  amongst  other  thhigs,  'I 
am  80  excited  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
you  again,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die 
before  I  reached  your  arms.' 

But  she  did  not — thank  €rod ! — 
she  did  not ! 


{To  he  continued.^ 
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AS  one  gets  eyer  snch  a  little 
older,  one  gets  yery  much 
more  disinclined  to  take  much 
trouble,  much  physical  trouble  that 
is,  about  hobbies  which  once  were 
ridden  to  death.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  get  up  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  have 
six  l^ours'  fishing  before  it  became 
necessary  to  get  to  work  at  Black- 
stone  and  Ghitty,  and  the  endless 
writing  of  '  common  forms ' ;  now 
I  prefer  keeping  within  the  sheets 
until  breakfast-time,  and  leaving 
fishing  expeditions  for  legitimate 
holidays.  So  that,  as  holidays 
are  not  yery  frequent,  and  often 
necessarily  taken  up  in  other  ways, 
and  as  fishing  stations  are  distant, 
and  not  easily  accessible,  my  hand 
is  in  danger  of  forgetting  its  cun- 
ning in  wielding  a  fishing-rod.  I 
do  not  so  much  miss  my  fayourite 
sport,  until,  in  an  xmfortunate 
hour,  I  get  hold  of  a  book  of 
angl^g  reminiscences,  of  which 
there  are  plenty,  and  reading  in 
its  pages  yivid  descriptions  of  days 
by  the  riyerside,  such  as  I  used 
to  experience  myself,  my  fancy 
sets  to  work,  and  aided  by  memory, 
conjures  up  such  delightful  yisions 
that  at  last  I  cannot  sit  still ;  the 
room,  ay,  and  the  town,  seem  to 
stifle  me,  and  I  long  for  a  glorious 
ramble,  rod  in  hand,  as  much  as  I 
eyer  did. 

Following  close  upon  the  perusal 
of  Buch  a  book,  and  the  feelings 
awakened  by  it,  I  was  pleased  be- 
yond measure  to  find  myself  pos- 
sessed of  a  few  days  of  leisure,  and 
once  more  in  the  bonny  border 
land  of  Wales.  I  took  care  to 
make  the  most  of  my  time,  and 
seize  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  some  of 
those  charming  spots  with  which. 


as  an  angler  and  a  writer,  I  had 
in  times  past,  identified  myself. 

One  day  I  spent  in  tracing  the 
wanderings  of  the  bum  whence 
many  a  lusty  trout  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  my  pannier.  Another 
afternoon  I  set  out  for  a  carp  pool, 
not  the  carp  pool  par  excellence  of 
our  boyish  days,  but  one  nearly 
as  good,  where  I  had  caught  some 
six-pounders  years  ago.  I  walked 
to  the  place — it  was  two  miles  and 
a  half  away — ^burdened  with  three 
rods  and  a  huge  bagful  of  worms, 
intent  upon  slaughter.  I  neared 
the  field,  I  crossed  the  hedge.  I 
stood  still  and  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment. I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again.  There  was  no  pool  there.  I 
walked  round  the  field,  and  across 
the  field,  which  was  strewn  with 
dumps  of  rushes.  A  peewit  had 
laid  four  eggs  on  the  yery  spot,  aa 
I  calculated,  where  I  had  hooked 
my  biggest  carp.  A  small  boy 
hoye  in  sight  I  seized  him,  and 
asked  him  where  the  pool  had 
gone.  He  an^nrered, '  Whoy,  mun» 
it  ha'  been  drained  dry  these  three 
years.'  I  sat  upon  a  gate  and 
smokedfour  cigarettes,  then  walked 
home,  my  rods  feeling  twice  as 
heayy  as  when  I  came  that  way. 

I  was  to  be  recompensed,  how- 
ever, for  my  disappointment  by  a 
day  at  the  carp  pool  on  the  hill  at 
Gndgyrhiw,  Goed-y-gar,  or  Peny- 
coed,  for  it  goes  by  all  three  names, 
the  first  being  the  most  proper. 
By  accident  I  met  an  old  friend 
from  a  distance,  who,  when  he 
heard  where  I  was  bound  to,  offered 
to  accompany  me.  I  was  glad 
of  his  companionship  for  more 
than  one  reason.  He  had  affected 
to  disbelieye  my  accounts  of  the 
big  fish  to  be  caught  there,  and 
this  was  an  opportxmity  of  yindi- 
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eating  myself  from  the  charge  of 
exaggeration.  He  got  his  rods 
and  we  started,  pausing  on  the 
way  to  get  a  oonple  of  small  Melton 
Mowbray  pies  for  lunch.  My 
friend,  whom  I  shall  call  A.,  left 
the  commissariat  department  to 
me,  and  I,  haying  just  had  a  good 
breakfast,  did  not  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  becoming  yery 
hnngry  during  the  day,  so  con- 
sidered we  should  haye  quite  suffi- 
cient to  recruit  ourselyes  with. 
Leaying  the  town,  we  passed  under 
the  beautiful  ayenue  of  limes  in 
the  churchyard,  musical  with  rooks 
and  sweet  witii  the  spring  fra- 
grance, and  so  on  to  Oswald's 
Well.  Under  a  tree  at  this  spot 
king  Oswald  fell  in  battle,  and  out 
of  the  ground  afterward  sprang 
water,  said  to  be  endowed  with 
healing  power.  The  well  is  neatly 
arched  oyer  with  stone,  and  has 
an  effigy  of  king  Oswald  at  the 
back;  but  the  latter  offered  too 
good  a  mark  for  the  stones  of  the 
grammar-school  lads  to  remain 
undefaoed.  Oswaldestree  is  now 
corrupted  into  Oswestry,  or  more 
commonly  among  the  country 
people,  Hogestry,  or  Osistry.  Just 
aboye  the  well  is  the*  present  battle 
ground,  where  affairs  of  honour 
among  the  schoolboys  are,  or  used 
to  be,  settled  by  an  appeal  to  fisti- 
cuffis. 

Crossing  Llanyorda  Park  we 
enter  Craigyorda  woods,  at  once  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of 
the  many  similar  woods  on  the  bor- 
ders. The  ground  is  mossy  under- 
foot, the  trees  meet  oyerhead, 
glossy  green  ferns  paye  the  noble 
corridors,  which  haye  for  pillars 
straight  and  sturdy  firs  and  larch, 
and  for  a  roof  the  heayy  foliage 
of  interwoyen  sycamore  and  oak. 
At  interyals  the  chestnut  too  lifts 
its  gigantic  nosegay  of  pink  and 
white  and  yellow  flower-spikes, 
and  near  it,  out  of  some  craggy 
knoll,  the  '  lady  of  the  forest,'  the 


silyer  birk  bends  tenderly  oyer 
the  masses  of  blue  hyacinths  below. 
'  The  shade  is  silent  and  dark  and 
green,  and  the  boughs  so  thickly 
are  twined  across,  that  little  of 
the  blue  sky  is  seen  between ;'  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  blue  underfoot, 
for  the  hyacinths  seem  to  haye 
claimed  the  wood  as  their  own 
properly,  and  shine  like  a  shim- 
mering sea  of  blue  between  the 
tree  stems,  quite  putting  out  of 
countenance  with  their  blaze  of 
colour  the  modest  yiolet,  growing 
by  the  side  of  the  runnels  leaping 
downward  to  join  the  noisy  brook. 
We  crossed  the  Morda,  a  pur- 
ling trout  stream,  out  of  which 
you  may  easily  basket  a  score  of 
trout  in  the  spring;  up  a  lane, 
the  banks  of  which  were  crowded 
so  thickly  with  spring  flower8,8tar- 
wort,  and  other  snow-white  flowers, 
deep-blue  germander   speedwells, 
red  ragged-robins,  and  wild  gera- 
niums, monkshood,  daisies,  dan- 
delions, and  buttercups,  that  the 
green  of  the  leayes  and  grasses 
was  quite  absorbed  and  lost  in  the 
brighter  hues ;    up  and  up,  until 
our  legs  began  to  aohe,  and  at 
last  we  came  to  the  ereat  of  the 
hill,  in  the    hollow   a   few  feet 
below  which,  lay  the  tarn,  gloomy 
enough,   but    weirdly    beautiful. 
The  water  itself  looked  green  from 
the  preyailing  colour  of  the  rushes 
and  flags,  and  the  deep  belt  of  green 
alders,  which  grew  half  in  and 
half  out  of  it  all  round. 

'Look,'  I  said,  'there  are  two 
herons,  a  couple  of  wild  ducks, 
with  their  young  brood  juBt 
hatched,  twenty  or  thirty  coots 
and  waterhens,  and  some  black 
leayes  sticking  up  out  of  the  water, 
which  are  the  things  we  are  after.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  A. 

'  They  are  the  back  fijis  of 
carp.' 

A.'s  rods — he  had  two,  as  I  had 
— were  put  together  with  remark* 
able  quickness.    I  took  it  more 
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leiBiirely,  and  watched  him  search- 
ing about  for  a  place  to  cast  his 
line  in^  with  some  amnsement. 

'  I  a&jf.  how  are  we  to  get  at 
the  water  ?'  he  cried. 

'Wada'  Bnt  this  he  was 
averse  to  doing.  He  found  a  log 
of  wood^  and  pushing  it  out  beyond 
the  buBhes,  where  it  was  very 
shallow,  he  took  his  stand  upon 
it  in  a  very  wobbley  state,  with 
a  rod  in  either  hand.  I  took  up 
a  position  a  short  distance  from 
him,  and  we  waited  patiently  for 
half  an  hour  without  a  bite.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  splash,  and  looking 
round,  saw  that  A.  had  slipped 
off  his  perch,  and  was  halfway 
up  to  his  knees  in  water,  with  a 
broken  rod  and  a  most  rueful  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

'  I  have  lost  such  a  beauty.' 

'  Serves  you  right  Tou  can't 
pitch  a  big  carp  out  like  you  could 
a  trout  This  is  the  way — see.' 
I  struck  at  a  decided  bite,  and 
found  that  I  was  fast  in  a  good 
fish,  which,  after  a  lively  bit  of 
splashing  and  dashing  about  (the 
water  was  only  knee-deep,  though 
so  muddy  the  fish  could  not  see 
us),  I  led  into  a  little  haven 
or  pond  where  the  inmates  of  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  came  to  get 
their  water,  and  lifted  him  out 
with  my  hands,  a  tidy  fish  of  three 
pounds  in  weight  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  A.'s  float  moved 
slightly.  He  was  all  excitement 
directly.  He  had  never  caught 
anything  laiger  than  a  half-pound 
trout  Some  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore another  movement  took  place. 
'  He  has  left  it,' said  A. 

'No,  he  has  not;  don't  move; 
you  will  get  him  presently.' 

Then  the  float,  or  quill,  gave 
a  couple  of  dips,  then  in  a  few 
seconds  more  moved  off  with  in- 
creasing rapidity.  'Now  strike.' 
A.  did  so,  and  soon  landed  a  carp 
of  two  pounds.  From  that  time 
we  had   steady    sport  through- 


out the  day.  Every  quarter  of  an 
hour  one  of  us  had  a  bite;  and 
although  we  missed  a  good  many 
through  striking  too  soon,  our  re- 
spective heaps  of  golden-brown 
fish  (very  few  of  the  carp  there 
are  at  all  white)  grew  rapidly  in 
size. 

As  we  were  coming  back  from 
a  smatt  larch  tree  where  we  had 
found  a  beautifully-constructed 
golden-crested  wren's  nest,  sus- 
pended from  the  under  side  of  a 
branch,  A.  suddenly  dasped  me 
round  the  middle,  and  gave  me  a 
very  neat  back  throw.  'Hullo! 
what'ff  that  for  ?  I  exclaimed,  con- 
siderably astonished  as  I  sat  on 
file  ground. 

'  Your  foot  was  just  poised  over 
that  b^gar,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
big  brown  adder,  which  was  gliding 
away  like  an  animated  ash  stidiL 

'Ah,  thanks;  there  are  too 
many  of  those  fellows  here.' 

We  had  eaten  the  two  pies,  and 
as  four  o'clock  drew  near  we  got 
mighty  hungry  again. 

'  Just  hand  me  over  another 
pie,  old  fellow.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,'  said  A. 

'  I  haven't  got  any  more,'  I  an- 
swered. 

'  Not  got  any  more  ?  Oh,  dear.' 
After  a  pause, '  I  am  hungry.'  In 
a  little  while  longer  A.  started  off, 
saying,  '  Tou  mind  my  rod  while 
I  am  away.  I  am  going  foraging 
for  food.  I'll  try  and  catch  a 
rabbit,  and  eat  him  alive,  oh !  I've 
been  meditating  upon  those  fish, 
but  I  don't  like  the  look  of  them.' 

He  was  gone  for  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  I  had 
landed  three  fish.  When  he  came 
back  he  had  the  countenance  of  a 
man  who  had  dined  welL  He 
said  tome: 

'  Go  as  straight  as  you  can 
through  the  wood  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  you  will  come  to  a  cot- 
tage where  there  is  plenty  of  hot 
tea,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  some  butter 
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awaiting  70U.  I  never  diced, 
better  ia  all  my  life,  and  I  for- 
giTs  yon  for  only  bringing  two 
pies.' 

I  obeyed  his  directions,  and  the 
tea  oertainlj  waa  refreshing,  al- 
thongb  I  coold  not  get  any  sugar 
with  it 

It  was  time  to  be  going.  We 
counted  oni  fish.  I  had  (eleven 
(m;  ntmal  number  at  that  pool, 
by  the  way),  and  A.  had  ten,  xiost 
&om  two  to  three  pounds  each,  but 
one  or  two  heavier.  We  selected 
the  best,  and  as  many  as  we  could 
conveniently  carry,  and  gave  the 
rest  to  some  cottagers. 

FriHu  the  shooting-box,  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is, 
by  the  way,  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, we  had  a  most  magnificent 
view,  one  well  worth  the  walk  to 
see.  It  was  a  view  which  em- 
braced Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Mont- 
gomery shire,  Denbighshire,  and 
Merionethshire.  In  the  vividly 
grera  valley  below  ns  the  little 
village  of  Llansilin  slnmbered, 
scarcely  noticeable  were  it  not  for 
.  the  dork  and  massy  yew-trees  in 
its  churchyard. 

From  the  rocks  farther  on  we 
saw  a  pretty  sight.  A  fox  was 
standing  on  a  stone,  and  on  a 
sloping  slab  beneath  het  five  cubs 
were  sprawling  and  gambolling 
■bout  like  a  lot  of  Ncwfonndhmd 
puppies. 


Presently  the  vixen  trotted  off 
a  little  way  and  lay  down;  and 
while  we  were  watehing  her  a 
rabbit  popped  out  of  his  burrow, 
and  came  several  yards  towards 
Beynard  withost  seeing  her.  With 
one  bound  fox  was  npw  bnnny, 
and  the  pair  rolled  over  and  over 
down  the  hill.  The  captor  then 
slonk  off  with  her  captive,  not  to 
her  young  ones,  but  to  a  quiet 
hole  in  the  cliff,  to  have  a  gorge 
all  by  her  greedy  self. 

In  a  hollow  tree  in  the  cliff  we 
found  three  jackdaws'  nests,  each 
with  four  ^gs  in;  and  we  were 
unused  at  watching  a  woodpecker 
tapping  away  at  a  tree.  The  noise 
pradnrad  was  like  that  made  by 
drawing  a  stick  very'  rapidly  over 
some  wooden  palings,  and  qnite  as 
loud,  or  even  more  like  a  watoh- 
man's  rattle  worked  rather  slowly. 
A  curious  spectacle  was  presented 
in  the  lane  on  going  home.  It 
was  a  warm,  damp  n^ht,  and  every 
doses  yards  or  so  a  glowworm  ex- 
hibited its  eerie  light,  and  «ach 
sncceesiTO  one  seemed  to  shine 
more  whitely  and  brightly  than 
the  last 

The  day  was  done,  its  pleasure 
seized,  and- — no,  not  gone,  for  a 
pleasant  memory  remains  where- 
with to  delight  myself,  and  per^ 
chance  please  my  friends,  among 
whom  I  would  fain  number  al) 
angling  readers. 


"■\ 


